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Eead at the AyNivERSAKY 3 Iekting ox the ^Iav. 

• 

The Council have a^ain to conir-ratulatc the Society upon a larg(‘ly 
increased list of Fellows, evidenciii", as they believe, the >\arni 
interest taken by the Public in the advancement of Geographical 
Science. 

]\fe77ih€rs^ — Ordif}nrj/^ lloiiorary^ and Corresponding . — Since the 
last Anniversary 132 Fellows have been elected, and, upon the 
recommendation of the Council, 1 Corresponding Member — Colonel 
J, A. Hazelius, Chief of the Topographical (’orps of Sweden. 
During the same period the S(M"iety has had to lament the loss 
33 Fellows, and of 3 Honorary ^leinbers, viz.. General Pelet of 
France, Archduke John of Austria, and the Eiron Alexander von 
Humboldt. 

The Society now consists of 1180 Fellow^, and 57 Honorarv* 
and Corresponding Members. 

FinniKPs . — The balance-sheet annexed to this Report show's, as 
above indicated, a progressive increase of receipt, and affords 
good proof of the sound financial position of the Society : the 
stability of which is farther assured by the addition of 500/. to 
its Permanent Fund, now amounting to 3500/. New 3 per Cents. 

Piillications . — The 28th volume of the Society’s Journal, con- 
taining many valuable papers, with illu.-trative maps, is now in the 
press, and will be published in a few days. 

The 2nd Volume of the ‘ Proceedings 1 ha.: been completed 
du?ing the past year, and Numbers 1 and 2 of the third volume 
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have 'be§n duly circulated. Both these publications, edited by 
Dr. •Shaw, are presented free to the Fellows, also to the Honorary 
and Corresponding Members, and to upwards of 100 public insti- 
tutions at home and abroad. The recent additions to thi^Jist are 
the Topographical Depot of the War Department, the Imperiaf 
Geograj)hical Institute of Vienna, the State Libraries of New 
York and 3rassachusetts, the Library of Yale College, and the 
University of Chile ; also, for the ‘ Proceedings,’ the Post Office 
Library and Literary Association, the RadclitFe Observatory at 
Oxford, and the Philosophical In*titute of South Australia. 

Map-rooms. — The accessions to this department since the last 
Anniversary consist of 2174 maps and charts, all of which have 
been mounted on the establishment and arranged in due geogra- 
phical order. The facility of access to these important documents 
has been largely tested during the past year by statesmen and 
travellers, also for general purposes of scientitic research, and the 
collection of data for geographical works in course of publication. 
Among other valuable acquisitions, the following may be specially 
noticed : — Topographical Atlas of Switzerland, by General Dufour, 
presented by the Federal Council ; Ordnance 3Iaps of England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland ; Charts by the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, and by the French Depot de la Marine ; 
Government 3ra{)s of Au^tria, Belgium, Sardinia, Saxony, Sweden 
and Norway ; Atlas of Eg}pt, by the Depot de la Guerre, pre- 
sented bv Robert Stephenson, m.p. ; Atlases to date of Fullarton, 
♦ Blackle, Black, and the Supplemental Part I. to Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas ; and Laurie’s Chart of the World and the North Atlantic, 
by A. G. Findlay. Maps of Sweden, by H. R. IL the Crown 
Prince, Honorary^ Member of the Society; Turkey, showing the 
railroads, by Sir Macdonald Stephenson ; Europe, England, and 
Wales, by E. Stanford ; the Bay and Harbour of Jeddo, and 
the Yang-Le-Keang, from Nankin to Hankow*, MS., by Captain 
Sherard Osborn, r.n. A valuable collection of Chinese maps, 
presented by \V. Lockhart ; the rivers Parana, Paraguay, and 
others, in 15 sheets, by Captain T. J. Page, U. S. Navy ; Pata- 
gonia, in 2 sheets, 3IS., by E. J. Jones ; also various MS. maps 
from the expeditions under Livingstone, Palliser, Burton and 
Speke, and Gregory. * 



Ih'port of the CounciL vii 

Lihranp — The iuiprovemeuts iu tlii-; Dojuirt incut, to \^luch 
reference was uuulc in the la-t (’ouucil Ucjmrt, have been (uju- 
tlnued, and in addition to bOO bcx^ka and paiiijjhlc’ts [^le^enl(‘d to 
the SoeiAy diirin‘»’ the ])a>t }car, the Library lias binni enrielied 
ty the pureliase of uOO \olinnes t)l‘ recent ‘lira })hi cal \\ofk>. 

The foll()\\int!f are amonur the late>t ai‘qui>iti(»n> : — Loeaifs 
‘Report of the ProLfre>s of the (ledlouacal SuvM'y in (’auada*/ 
Fortune's ‘ lU'Mihnice anion'/ the (1iiiie,M\ Sotliel>v*s 

•PrincipiaTviioi/raphica the Su e(ii^ll "Tojxiiivali^ka (kL Stati.'ti^ka 
Up})u:ifter om Up^^ala lA[\\\ ' (Jeojonical ]^a],rr> on W e>tiTn India;’ 
Ellis’s ‘ Ma(la^ra^^ar aiul Polyiu'.-ian R<’>(‘ar(‘lu\-;' l^oitu•''^ ^ ( ’halda'a 
{jud Susiana;’ Dunant's "d'uui^;' " IxelatiiaiMle- Je^uito''Mn ( ’anada ; 
jNIurchisoirs ‘ Siluria/ brd cditiiai ; nehuer.--en'> "BeitraL»e znr 
Keuntihss des Uu^r:'is(‘hen Reiches;’ Hitchcock’s' Ichnoloj/y of Nt‘w 

• England;’ ‘ Reports of I'lxjdorations and Suvv(‘}s for a Railroad 
fi'oin the Mississippi to tlie Pacifu* ‘ Report of 1 . S. ( 'ea^t Snrvo> 

‘ U. S, Army ^leteorological Register' for years; '('oionial His- 
tory of the State of New York;' Emory's ' Liiited Siat(\'* and 
Mexican Roundary Sui v{>y ;’ Smith's ' d’eneritfe ‘ Memono della 
Reale Academia Ercoianese Knpil'er’s ‘Annales doi(H)^eiaa- 
toirc Physique Central de Ru^r.ie ;' ' Mercantile Marine Magazine 
Transactions of the I niver:?ities of ( ’hri^tiania, Kiel, and (diilej 
of the Geographical Societies of Roinhay, Rerliii, l)ann^tadt, New' 
York, Paris, St. Petersburg, and Vienna ; of the (Yuiadian, 
Franklin, Smithsonian, and LombardoA ('iietian liirtitiitioiis ; of 
the Royal Society of Nortlunm Antltjuaries of Denmark; (d the 

• Geological Institute of Vienna ; ah-o of the Acadi mi(*s of Scieia o , 
of Berlin, Copenhagen, Vladrid, Municdi, Pari^, St. Peterr'lnirg, 
Stockholm, and Vienna. 

Expeditions . — The ^ Proceedings ’ of the Society contain reports 
of various communications received from the exjxMlitions under 
Dr. Livingstone, (.’aptains Burton and Speke, ai^.d Captain Palliriu*, 
also from several exjilorlng parties in Australia. It will he unne- 
cessarv, tlicrefore, on the ])resent occasion to do more than refer to 
such record. 

Education . — Dr. Shaw has again a'si^ted in the examination of 
candidates fur Lectureships in Geography ; and has received, as on 
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former occasions, the thanks of the Committee of Privy Counfil on 
Education for his services. 

Royal Premium . — The Founder’s, or King William GoM, Medal 
has been awarded to Captain Richard F, Burton, for his various’ 
exploratory enterprises, and especially for his recent perilous expe- 
dition, in company with Captain J. H. Speke, to the great lakes in 
Eastern Africa; and the Patron’s, or Victoria Gold Medal, to 
Captain John Palliser, for the valuable results of his explorations 
in British North Ame»ica and thf Rocky Mountains. 

The Council have also awarded to Mr. J. M^Bougall Stuart a 
Gold Watch, of the value of Twenty-five Guineas, with a suitable 
inscription, for his discovery of large tracts of pasture-land in South 
and Central Australia. 

• • 

House . — The Fellows are still indebted to the authorities of the 
University of London and the Royal Society for the use of their 
spacious Hall at the evening meetings ; but application has been 
made to the First Lord of the Treasury by the President and 
Council, urging the hope of the memorialists that, in the event of 
the erection of buildings for public purposes in Burlingtqn Gardens, 
Per Majesty’s Government will favourably entertain their petition 
that one of such buildings, or sufficient apartments for the various 
and important functions of this Society^, may be accorded to them. 

The Council are happy to be enabled to record on the present 
• occasion, as has already been announced from the Presidential * 
Chair, that Her Majesty, our Royal Patron, has been graciously 
pleased to grant to the Society a Charter of Incorporation, by 
• virtue of which, as well as by its approved usefulness, it now takes 
rank among the leading Scientific Institutions of the land. 



BAIANCE-SITEET FOB THE YEAR 1858. 



ESTDIATE FOE THE YEAE iS.jO. 



Htbrnni licgulations. 


L The Library will bo o]>en (‘verv day in the week ( :^ninla' s 
excepted) from EJt'vrn in the no-rnin^ to I tv in the alb-inui.n,* 
except on Xew-Yejir's Day, (iood I*’rid.iy t»> li.L^ter Moieliy inclu- 
sive, and (.’hristinas AVeek, and it will be <*lo^ed eiie nmnili in the 
year, in order to bo thorouj^hly cleaned, viz. fnun tlie iir.st to tlu' 
last day of September. 

ir. Every Fellow of the So(*iety*i^ enritled^s/^/^V^ / to do’ A’aA to 
borrow as many aS four vcjlumes at one time, 

^ Exceptions : — • 

1. Dictionaries, Encyelopa*dias, and (»dH‘r woiks of refeien(<‘ 

and eo>t, ^linute Hooks, Manusei ijtts. Atlases. Hooks and 
• • Illustrations inloos<‘ sheets, J)rawinc;s, Ihints, and unbouml 

Numbers of IVu'iodieal Works, /////< '.'V ndk the ml n rtd' a 
order of the Pre^^idenK 

2. Maps or Charts, unless hij speriul ^unrtioi <f the l^reudenf aid 

( 'ounnl. 

3. New Works before the ex])iratio]i of a inoTitlv aft<-r rere]ition. 

III. The title of every Hook, Pam]>hlet, ^Ia]>, <jr Woik of any 
kind lent, shall fir>t be entered in the hihi-ary-n-^istcr, A\ith tiie 
boiTOweCs signature, or accomi»anied by a serial ate note in his 
hand. 

IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer tlian one month ; 

but at the expiration of that ]M*i'iod, or sooner, the same must be 
returned free of expense, and may then. u]M)n be again 

borrowed, provided that no jqiplieation shall have been ma(b‘ in the 
mean time by any oth<*r Fellow. 

V. In all cases a list of the Honks, Ac., or other pr<»perty of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall 1x5 sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the Id of Jut p m enoh yon\ 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any vrdume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make grK:>d the same. 

A^II. No stranger can be admitted to the Librai'v except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, Avhose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept f.>r that purpose. 

VIII. Fellows transgressing any of the above Hegiilations Avill be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such stf ps 
as the case may require. 

Hy Order of the Conncil, 

Non TON' SiiAW. 

• 


♦ On Saturday the Library is closed at 3 r m. 
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Alh‘uk‘ 011 , Oeorg^, Kail of, K.G.,,K T., F.R.S. Arpjll-house, Argijll-st., TF. ; 

iiu l Iduldn-honsey Aberdeen. • 

Arl.uiii, Prof. Henrv Went\\ortli, M.D. O^rfjrd. 

Aoland, Sir Peie:^Mine Palnioi F. P., Bart, Fairfcllj Fanerset. * 

*3(1.111(1, Sir Phomas I)vkt% r>ait., f.k.s. Waterloo-hoiel, Jernvjii-streety 
S’. IF. ; and 7\Ulertnn, Fxeter, Fci'mi. ^ 

A-^ai»nv, Sir .Vndiow, Bart., m.p. -1, Upper G rosrenor -street y IF.; and liorU * 
n vr Ca>t/r^ Wijfo’f'H^hi/ e. 

Am'-li (_3 CnI. Francis II. Junior United Sendee Cl»h, >?. IF. ; and Burlington 
Ch'tmberSy 18' >, /k’ce IF. 

*Ani«:\voi th,W.F)anci'>,K.‘^(|.,F.?.A. BaeensconrUvilltyXeic-rd.y Hammersmith, IF. 
Aiicy, John Muoio, K^(|, 

Airlie, Baud (o*aham, Earl of. 27, Berkeleg-square, IF. 

10 Aitcliistrii, r>.uid, Ksq. Parthcn ai Club, n?. IF. • 

*AIbemailt\ (denrge Thomn'i, Earl of. 36, Great Cumherland-place, W. ; Qidd- 
draham-fuiUy Larlin furd, Xorfjlh ; and Llccdon-hall, Sofolk, 

*Al(()ck, Tlioni.is, Esq., m.p. Kings^cood-v'arreny near Upsom, Surrey, 

*Aldaiiri, William, Esq. Uricklcg-hall, ue<ir Ihncaster. 

AI Il'ich, CuninDindc’r iicLeit I>., ft.N. JLM.S. *Monarchf Sheetmess. 

Ah’xanh'r, Coloind Sir Jas. Ed,, K.L.S., F.R..\.s,, etc., 14th Regt. United 
Set nee Cl'di, IF. ; and /tvmq'/, Lchnid. 

Alcxau'lt’r, M. Fenl., R.a. Biackhcath-paiky S.E. 

AI-_;f>r, lohn, Es(j. 16, Oakleip'=<quare, Ak IF. 

Allan, (loojgc W., Esq. Toronto, OiH'kIo, 

Allan, J.is., Esq, 122, Le idenhaUstrcct, U.C. 

2C*.\.iI(*n, ra]»t. Wm., R.X., F.R.S. Athenauvi Cl'ih, S.W. ; and ~ , BvsselUstreet. 
Lath. 

Alsagcr, Tlios. 11., Esq. Brf,rm Gbtb, .S'. IF. ; and Ciosleha'st, Kent, 

.Vncell, H*?ni v, E>q. Z. Ktifolk-et rneent, Hyde-pirk, IF. 

Anrona, J. S., Esq. 8, John-stmt, Adel}>hi, UVA * 

*Anliew, William P., E>q. 26, Montago.^.piare, IF. 

Anstp], Pi of. I>. T., M.A., F.R.S., etc. Athcux’n)t Club, S. IF. ; and Bvnair St. 
M'rtkn. Guernsey. 

Anstruther. Lt.-Cul. Philip, c.R. Madras Artiderg, 1, Chapel-d., G^'-nemr- 
;3/,v, .8 ]Y, 
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• *Antrobus, Sir E(lmiin<U Emt. 140, J^iccndilO^f IV,; Lorrcr QiCum^ Kj-sonXy 
Surrey; and Anicshury^ • 

Aibuthuot, Ooutts T., lAij. 

^ •Arbuthnot, George, Esq. l!3, Ilydi-purl^-jif/ IV. 

30 Arciier, W. If. D., Ta''in:\tu.\. 3J, --I, Sf. S'»ir. 

*Ar<ion, Eichani Ivivvanl, I'.^q. /:, .V, U'. 

Arm>tron,% Alexaiub'i, Esq., M.n., u.s., f Equity riisj.o{ tui-Cieiieral lidval Xaxal 
IlospiUiI, Malta. Jnnujr Cmti d Sc/ 1 1 c • l>d<^ >. IV. 

*Arro\vj>mith, Ji>hn, Esq., F.U.A.s, lo, V'. 

AslOmi tnri, William Viiigbam, L<n i. ]i // h/m , J'lt- ‘idilhf, ]V.: <ind 'J /n' 
G /•■ti) Aln pni dj II ^ • 

Asbwell, tflo Ec‘v. Arthur Raw son, l’iiii(ij>al of Cb\f. Rjoc. Tiainitii; ( <»)- 

lej;*', Tt\e ;c, C/d/vun, Omn, 

*Abh\vell, James, E<q., K.i..s. 

A.stlt y, Flam is IR P., I.s.j,, m.u.t. 07, K don-^'iuarr^ TV. 

*Atkins, John IVlly, Esi^., i .s.a. lliid> iir n- » * /4 

Atkinson, Thomas W,, lAij. Jl^ntd-rntt >jc. idd lii .'s, \\\ 

40 AttWi'll, rroft-'Mii' Ib'iiiv. ]: ovn X. \\ , 

Attwooh, Matthi.is Wolvinh'y, INij. ‘JT, G > nrrrhiirrh-yfrri fd'. 

Aubteii, Tapt. H. H. Gnlwm, fth K'.dt, Jnnx'n Undid .s, y.Uh 
0}id C'lih'orth M'in'ir, fri'df,,,',G S>i/k>/. 

Avrtnn, Acton S., Esip, m.p. “J 4, h/ ift>iii'd> I>‘>nd-i>li ci f, IW 
* Ayrton, FreJerick, Em], L'l'^d- 
AnWjuu, U, Simhii, E'lj. Iw'hd df nic, 


1836 

1859 

1855 

» 

3859 

1834 
1857 ' 
1830 I 
1857 ! 
1855 . 


1847 
185 1 


IS 60 ; 


1852 



♦Back, Ilia A3m. Sir Geo., D.r.T.,, lotq Gl<>‘iceGer~]d'i<'e^ Poiim 11'. 

Baikie, Robert, Esq,, M.D. fh'icnfaJ IV. 

Baikie, Wm. Baifo'ir, K'^q., M.D., K.v. Si jer K > }>< ddv>n. h 4-co»/F/r;c, 

U>rt'ni~r(j xd ^ 

Bailev, E. G., lAq.. IbN. T<]>^'qraj>\v al Prj> irinv nf ^ S*'v:-stn'i t, Ujirimp 
(j X. fV. 

50 *Baillie, David, K<;q., F.n.S. 14, TUd jr S’. IV. ; on/f Hdlparh^ S’onvv. 

Baillie, C.ipt. J'lhn. 2 ^Uh IV'ngal Nativ.- Inl.iuti). 1 1,87. J-nned s~'>pi<i, d. IV. * 
♦Bally, Aithur, Esq., f . u . a . s . JUreptld, 

fBaines, Thomas, lAq. Jdi 5* id-nir Urj»: hto-u : ojT 1 4, t7«i ‘n-atM. f ’;vn Pr-jd. 
t Baker, Capt. Wm. T., 8 . 3 th Ihgt. Gi 'h i„i J'.ov*. S.uih A/rj- o; nnd .11, 
Gro<trC}V>r-plf<'<\ /> dh, 

Balfour, Lieut. -Colonel (le' )je, m.A. I'-'d fi<du-<i. 

Balfour, John C. B., Esq A’c”e S I'dK IV/f’>,' unT C Morei<-n Buy, 

Ball. John, Esq. 18, p.trUdn' \ U r-i landi U . 

Bancroft, Capt. W. C.. D'-th K*-.'!. A- F 7 ' C mip -wd Mihtiry S’ce., AT/i^’’$ 

7/;,/..’, /o.Mo C, C‘. Ui ^-d> o i. P. \V. 

Bannevman. Sir Alexander, Bart. 24, B'-mUsin'ctj fV. ; on<! 

C- iin m a >j Tt'', AV'/ 
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1S5’> ' 

1.8 JO 

1858 

1848 

I85i» 

18.30 


1858 


6o’^BarcIa7, Arthur Kett, Esri-, F.R.S. Park-street, Southirark, S,E.; nnd Bury- 
hill, Dorkin-j, Sarreij. 

Baivlay, David, Esq. EasMck-parh, Surrey. 

Daiini;, lU. Ifoii, Sir Francis T., Bart., M.r., F.R.S. St ration- fa^k, Andover, 

• I Puts, 

r,.iiin-,s The lion. Francis. IG, St, James" s-sqnare, S,W. 

* Baling:, John, Esq. 

♦Bariiiir, Thomas, Esq., M.P. 41, Upper Grosvenor-street, TT'’. 

Barnett, Capt. Edwanl, n.'S. 14, JWnini-sqHare, W.C. 

14irratt, James, Es(]. Lymne IJtll, near Harrinyton, Cheshire, 
l»:irnnc;ton, the (3eiii<;e. 51, hnton-^qnai e, iS.B, 

tB.uios, Don Jose Antonio. Santunartha, Xt'ic Granada. 

70 Baiiow, .folin, Es(|., F.U.S., F.S.A. 17, Hanover-ten ace. Regent" s-parH, N.^\ 
Bnth, Heiniuh, E^q., Pir. on. BcrHn. 

B.ntli<'!um,'\v, Jolm, Junr., E^q. 4, Ao/’M Bridge, Uditdrirgh, 

♦Batetn.ui, .lame^, fAq., r..^. Kngpcrsley-h'dl, Strtifordshire. , • 

B.it(*in.iii, .Tohn K., Esq., c.i.. IG, Great Gcorge-st?'eet, B T1 . 

♦Bates Jo^h., Esq. 21, .h lingt'-,n-sf., Fiecadilly, IE. ; and Bast Sheen, Surrey, S. TE- 
BaNeiiii.do, Jo.>eph H., Esq. 14, Cheder-terrace, Regent" s-park, A5B2; and 
Scott's-hi id je, 7irar Rtrkmans'rorth, Hots. 

Beardmore, Xathaniel, Esq., c.E. 30, Great George-street, B>s/min5^^r, IK 
Beaidniore, Septimus, E>q., c.n. 27, AVnon-street, Ilyde-park, II. 

Beauelerlv, Aubrey de Vere, Esq. A)\ljlass, Co. Beljast. 

Zo IVaufiut, William Morris, Esq., Beni^al Civil Service. Bengal, 

Beiiimont, John Au;^., Esq. Mtlrose-hall, Putney-heath, S. IK; and 50, Regent- 
died, ir. 

♦Beaumont, Wentworth B , Esq., M.P. 144, Piccadilly, IK ; Bywell-hall, Kev:- 
c I'^tle-Hpnii- T ,ne ; an I Brtdton-park, Wakefield, 

Becher, Cajd. Alex. B., R.N'. Admiralty, 4S.II’'.; and 29, Upper Gloucester - 
pt ice, X. u: . 

♦Berk ford, Francis, Esq. Travellers" Club, 

Bc lthid, Commander Edward James, r.x. Oban, X.B. 

Belfnid, Capt. <1, Ani:ii''tus, R.X. 31, Rnyal-crc'^cent, Xotting-hUl, W, 
BedinuO'eM, Commander Xonnan B., R.x, 1, Ja/nes-sfrect, Adelphi, W.C. 

Beke. ('harles TiNtone, Esq., PH. DP,., F.5.A,, &:c. Mauritius ; and 15, Philpot- 
lane, EX. 

Beh her, Bcv. Brymer. St. GahrieVs, PimUca, .8. IK 
90 ♦Belcher, Capt. Sir Edward, C.B., f.u.a.s., r.x. Union Club, 4?. IK 

Beldam, Etlwaid, Esq, Lim oh\"s-inn, IKC. ; and Poyston, Herts, ^ 

Beldam, Joseph, Esq. Roy, don, Herts. 

, ♦Bell, James, Es-i. G, Dcvunshire-place, Portland-place, W. 

♦Beil, .Tames Chii^tian C., Esq. 42, WedboH7med€>'race,W. ; and 15, Angel- 
C'j'irt, Thing moi'ton-strcet, E,C. 

Bell, C. Davidson, Esq., Surveyoi'Ceneial, Cape of Cocxl Hope, Cape T^ten. 
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*inMiiu4t, Ji.lm Jnsi j.h, r,i; \ M>L^c»in, 113.'. 

IVnnett, .1. I5:>lu!i, M.i>. 15, lu , } .F, 

KoljL'it, Lsfj. 10, i.inh n-'y /A/-,'' <>(< IT. 

W illi.un, I-"'!., H.in I'-t*'! 0, Liuo-lu'^-duty ; <vul Chf > <1 

dud Cwduuiji. Mn'!, IT. 

100 or.:<‘, 1 Sij., i s. 91, I ,-/"/< f-- /-< i /, U' tihindtr, F.W. 

Uoiitl'-y, UkIiuiI, .N-' liuli.vji-n- ! td, U', 

DeiLMH, il. HuN., // 'u /;?-/ /A-- ,, i . uJdu d,- A../, / r. 

Aildljih'iv, i.'.j., in. i>i:., I’lcfi ".-cr <.!' < A-i mai). h.nj' 

///t / J9, //(' (7 /((''>-' I'l' 3 11. ^ • 

Horry, Jo-i.th® 1 A j, 13, /'M,,, 11'.^’, 

*Hothuni*, ii.> \iiiniMl ( I!. ! h ink'A it' i . i; 5*1, Ul t'r>'irjt' d- > .y /I‘.d< U'. 
Bftts, John, 115, tudy \Vd\ 

HnM( r, ^h>o. I’.nkor, i. Ihi". In4. (’iv. l.nj. 21, O'" it (i*-'? A', U’. ; 

and Mlf> h'lifiy >'7/ ; . ly. 

*l>i*i«iul]*h, h'ihi'it, 4’*, (jcirin'j-r, y A’. U'. ; 31, J^don-jd tcCy F.Vi . ; 

and L'.<V> n’ljy JL / < v<idd,ii , . 

T>dd\ Tivilunk W.. Cnnm N. U . 

iro BJi;sl)y, John J., M.r>. 89, ^-"5 '//'ir, W. 

Liicli, Anirn^tU" I',, .m.a. A"-t't snt Mi-tti, i.ton (’‘,,1. 

Ilin.h, Joiin Williun, I.- i. 9’, ,Vi - /;,"< ■ A y , . J7, r>nFd.,d, 

(.rr'i'^' ’/'i\ U . 

Bii t h, 4' i]it. J'hi'iii i-, C.X. ('ui‘‘dd rw' < ' 's .''.IT. 

♦ilii.l, Jarno^, 27. IId'-j>'d.~ ... H'. 

Hivlion, <3 Ml hs.j,, 1 j:. \.s. 19,/'- fd , !^j ^ ]\\ 

*BIaa)i\v, William 11., M. \ .,r '-.a., i J) < d j.Js, nr irCdfidd, iS'iiSiJ'. 

Blaikett, Ik'iiiy, lAq. M, d J/"/ fi>.d. U‘. 

Bla( kie, W. <;iali-iin, lA'i., t'H. i>i:. 3^ ^ " ddt,d^ 

BUk^ton.', M in T., lA-i. /; - 2 ,,/ IK / (y H' -5 ' d/.j ir. 

120 Blackwtil, 'Ili'iiiii' llvan-.lA'i ,c.r. i// ad F /,/' /. n.’ ^ ■. ujt. 

Blame, Ih Koheitvn, lAq., B-'ui !>t‘ 3.. ..id. ui.U < 77?/.^ , LX, ; 

andS,>"-'t;r,odi.d.,^Jfd-i IT. 

♦Blake, WollLst.-.n, YF [. 8 , /> o"-;-/; -5 ir. 

BlakelfV, C.i]it. Ai* \r,, i;. 2+, \V -c-;-' - - , !>< ^ jr a. .^.jnarr, d. IT. 

Blaki'ton, (’apta.n Thomas, R.A. Z'- - / - v L. U3‘'/"7 ’i, d.F, 

♦Blansliai.l, 11 ellty, L-p, F.i:. o'',t I at. I'.-Uhr, ir.C'. 

Blan^haifl, KichaiJ, IA<p 
Blencowe, W. Uobert. ik-'j. J'a JL - A Z' < s 
♦Bkuitt, Oi tavian, Ik'i]. 7', dn d Id- ddd W.d. 

♦BIis-', Bev. Fieiierick. IJ t.nin'.oa 1:< > t r-u ]>l 'wff. < dy /■•r'-d. 

150 Blni.k, Samm 1 BiciiarJ, 1-sq. O/V-a-A ro ’r \\7'dd' \ lf>.r{^. 

♦Blunt, Jos., Esq. 1 A A ’^dn /' . -s, 7Jd \ : ai, / L.r A?, M'.ddiy ^Surrey. 
• Bohn, H' liry r,., lAq. To? 7 - 5 Z, Ck-u^^y io/wi, IE. 9'.; "id Xarih Knd Jlj tsCy 

TtrkUrJt iiUy S, IT. 
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Bois, Henry, Kxj. 11", }\ iL''>,>irch-bti L\t^ J!/\ 

t, \Vm,, Cmr. I’nuci-’ity of Chile. 14, Ih'^'ixs^i irJ>sq., IC.C. 

I’nimor, < i., Kmi. 4'‘, X. U". ; "/t I 2 , Kf^usliojton'iyq., *1V1 

• r>.><»th, liev. J.unos, L! .i>. llo: IVe " itt'nr A>jksh}ir}j^ « 

r,'»ion:]i, Sii* IMw.itii, 4, X t" L't-^trn Du^'lin. 

♦Ijorrer, Uawsoti, Ksq, A'tnu''i.t 'H, <'>. i' irh'r^ InlniJ, 

r>"t<jh‘thy, r>iiLki‘tt, k-q., M.\. 48, /5 5"// S', ir. 

r 4 s*L’.utlu H, iM-iiah, L^q., M,r., f ".a., f.r.'^.n.a, 7'*^ Grosveaor-placc, 

\\\ : awl X-; f-n-h ill, P r nt, v, A' it’oanpt n^hirc, 

♦Butt.'llll, Oalm; lAq. 'n{, Jha v-/'- LcoP, 

Iknwt'.i.i, .Inhn, I'Aq. U, ('> 

r,uvrf, ('luih*'', I'Aq. 0, /> 5 /e IV/"’, S' V< /t SSft rS-nnul, Tf'lliVrrpj^ A5 

n, Mr C. ,.i 1 , 1 ^ .-n'l, K.(’.M.ir., M. \. of (Juctni,latiJj Anschtlia. 

r»u\vLi , ( It L'q. tl, /■ Ac /i/" i/, I .i \ 

Ilttulf-, Atiuiii rl \\ illianu F i.. //I '-ylrf > \ !•' r!.clcfj-S2'''irc, 415 ^ 

I’t'wrinii, Jc-liM, lA [. !*, Kini WtSi 'in-^h ti'l, / .C. 

r.-vvii Ml ir.!)., l .K.-'.N.A. A‘\i hll^’in C/'/A 8‘. U5 

♦Ihq.l. I . ri!' i,. j., 8, War , r<iU-m'ilk SAV. 

150 Ih'Vtif, (I 1 1.Uii:It"n- . Vi-toMit. 2’2, A ' A'. 145 : Briince- 
/■ / . C/ , Pn' nu; a.P A v I!’f\ Sal-p, 

I L‘', (.'luUit- [Ii'lt, lAq. AC /.>/. ar’, ]!"//>' 5'^;. 
r>M4.i*!i, Ihonn^, lA^. M ’ ;>S. !tr at 

r-riiy, L-q., I’an I'lt. r-at-L,n\ . 1"4. <n n'! jn-strt *1^ 

lA iUiCt n, IhonuLi W I!>q., :M.r, C 'r/t n Cl l^, U5 ‘^ihl SP'tCtiS, Chcl/iisf<j?\I, 
! 

Ui uil, FA,^., M.A.,i.M\. 1 , J iuw^-st.,A'lJihl, W.C.; IlJVs Caiisul, 

I 4 !l. A/, . 

*14-111 L 1 i:,.. lAq A fru t, P C . 

Brant. J uii n, I >q. If H.A' i , ^<>1 at P nn,i /x, .I'l, ^f'/ 7 'Pla)■ic, E.C. * 

Brastt A t5 r. J. 14 57, If rq.Sa, ^-r / , .'r, , fL'nl^. 

I'lt 1 1 li’ ar !in. M : qui ^ ut, A, F. R A. '7L\^r-h\\-!ih>‘AV.;awiT(Vpno>'iJi- 

, A. /r' A . 

i0:*r,i.nt, (.t..,,-. i.. j. 1 . /', Jf. ^-xC-.C AC ml^ W.C. 

I'ltjatfii, l;- V. C. M . lar ■' JA' ^ ,,,4 in, pmi Jt XarfolL 

!i. !5 V, Tit] -J. f.-'. \. 

*n:At‘r.. V nj.'iii Ihn-y, l.'-q.. hi- at, K.v., M.K.i, 15, C'>rivlai~j dace, Bath. 
Bntt, T'hn Wren-. 1 ,^. II u v-a, ]\\ 

r.j u.j. il.v. T,,\n - .MM., i’h.‘ x„,r ,,f T.njixh Litfiatuie. Kw>/.i CvU, «c, 
HcA; / TA ’ U'' , If-,, i xr. 5, ^ j\\ 

X.M.- A, Fx.^. _M, /; C. _ ^iM . 

*r,i:Mly. Mx.vi.i \V., L.-j. A, CiC,/ c ninliijrai-sq., Ilainp^tcad-rd, 

D'lAiC JAin, lA- , ^ M n. 12, r.n,X^ 'i'ljr--'p- irc, Uu'h-parl, 445 

^ Biuie, Lieut, Druce, n.E. LraJtqAun Barnw'.s, Chatham. 
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liiint*, Caj>t. Kivilerick, R.E. Ar}/vj nuj X/o ^ U". : f''(rr<i j*i 

Iniitud; and CI'H i ni'>ntf 

Driiie, Lieut. Lin.Iesay, r^x. Cltrcuujiit, Soh,,n>tih ; and ‘ 

"^Brodie, Sir Lenjamiii C\, D.O L., I’leM'hiit K.S., *$:<■., ^eJ je int 

to the (^iicen. 14, Sat dc-rua ^ U" ; and I’ -jia/u^ Sum I/, 

Broke, Caiitnin Sir Geor^^e X,, Bart., U.N. JLM.S. Shtirm^s: und 

lh'o/:L’-h<di, Snjh >1 K . 

Bruuk, C’aptain William, o^th Le^rt. 0, Id >/ d-t' / r ir, , Hnn'jau. 

Brooke, Sir James, K.c.u., ri.e.L. Atlujnaam Cluh, S. U'. 

^Brooking, (jfoEje Thoina<, IXcp Ojnh'rr'j\t~s ^ IB, 

*r»rooking, Mafcinduke lijrt, 1>'[. 5, .V" /■'IL-'n ■ nt , II ,d>-j ’ IB. 
*Brookin.:, Bhoinas Hr.LBwnrth, IX(|. 14, Ak / Ilnj ^ ^aid 

5, X'ji'f‘ili-Ci tjsct. fit, II ,d< , \V. 

Broiie;hton, John, l.ord, nj;.!,., m.a., 42, S-,, '..o y-" / ' ^/ 1 , B . <'/<'/ 

j:rl,::>f<>h-paX., TB^iB"/ v, Wdt^. 

Brnnn;htnn, T.. P. lX>j. 2"», M'>f< ".idj !'-• J-j) 'n c-' [''ai i\ SAY. 

*BrovMi, Batiiel, Lsi|. 77 m iy,h<, La/ Ai ^ o,' ij, ^ s. 

Crown, John, IXi)., r.K.‘'.N.\. 6, Xf < -jd ^ Cl r\> }<'> . II, T.C. : and 

Saida^ij Lolja, i'a Iiidi I,~r‘jad , Ah 


lg5G [ *Ciown, K-ii, 11, faaidi ’r<Ld., V.J , and /7<’ I. n'W il!-rd-', ( 'hid, </«, S. 
18081 *Biown, Tlioinas, IXip S, //•,,/« -y, , ]V f, IB, 

1850 I Blown, William, L'^q. ,0, i'hjd, f//,_y o ,, A. 

1858 I Browne^ Jolin IL, ]rS‘[. Vat t tr < 'I /, S. A ,!, / 

1858 I Ciowno, IVilliam J,, IX']. C<'(t Ca'l,'^S. {"d'a’if. , 

1852 ' Ciowninix, Honrv, 1X(]., m.u.t. 72, <//'■ u/i ■/- U.: "ud Ai/ij,d-n-I, , 

1 Jdifj St. I d,u nid\. 

1856 I *Crownini^, Tli-ana';, E"']. G, TB/ 77 '( d, BIB. 

1859 , 190 Bruce, Ilonry Au^tln, IX']., M.R. 45, 11 XZ-oj.. . .-t.- .if. BIB. 

1856 i Bryant, Walter. IX,]., r.n.c.^. 7, Lath”, d-d ,t. IL ^ o Xo'O-'A k-, IB, 

1844 ' Cryden, William, tX'|. 4, AV-e i'o/e’t-yo K 11 ‘'i,,/,d,,-, >.U. 

1843 I *Buchan, John H., IXq. JJtao’o. 

1859 I Bucklaud, Edwaid C., Es ]. 11, La/<yd” 'd, J', B, 

1830 ; *BulIock, L’vai -Admiral Bied'-rick. Uho/ . X Sjh. 

1839 ! Bunhiiiy, E. U., IXq., M.A. 15, .h, i^^" B S. IB. 

1860 I *Buiibuiy, Bhaih ^ J UTif s Box, dC d- „ ■ -’h -''•'J"' . 

1858 j Binmc-^ter, Edw.ud, IX']. St. 7L LuS-jd Jd< .; a,.lSj,ii, r/.jj.h nn^ 

' C<iifiiii“iU S, 


133G> *Buni* v, ^Xn. Aiehd. Chuh's Pirr, P.i'., F.n.'.. * la t'a ThsJi<‘]ts 

• ' Uhr-/.^' an, 


1857 ^00 Bn rsf all. Commander E.. i;.v. G. P > [- ' . / - .B 

1830 ' *P.orton AtV..! r .'o 
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r>iiry, William Coiitts Viscount, M.r. 48, S.W, 

r.iitl. 1, Il'iuMul, INq. L •n-''l'>’t n< -/’ oinI, Tl . 

llt'V. Thoma' 5 . 71 ’< 't'>r "/ L>nijn'^ ^ottiiij/tinnihire, ,• ^ 

y *i>iixtiin, ^ir lliuin.i'j rowell, Bart. B/'ich-lo ui\ 2s. B. * 

r.\no**, rMiijatnin, K''i{ , Sui^'t'oii r..!sr. 

I’yn.n, tlii' Hon, t rotl..‘ric. 4S, 1. *?. H . , L<vvjfo('d^2L,ildony Bsscx, 

-I O’Neal.! -.'11, B. n., l>q., M.A., F.R.'?., F.s.A, 1, Brick-court, Temple, E.C, ; 52, 
I’<rfL ir. ; arid Al'l't tety ^•'’a'scx. 

♦Calhvoll, (’apt. Henry, R.N. ‘ ILM.id. ‘ Mtrseg,^ P^rtsmonth ; and 3, Audley- 

*Hahli..ip.‘, tli-‘ Hon. V. H. (iou-h, r.", Cn osunor-aqnnre, TP. ^ 

Calvtit, I'le-l-iu', Bs,p, ^^c. L>, St. J-nued s-pl KC, S.^\\ ; and 8, Wew:- 

lari'' .'ii\-Uiny U ,(^. , 

♦Ham l.-n, ('liail--, ’Mni .pu^, K.o., F.c.r,., A. Wihknicss-jrarh, SevfnoakSy 

K',d : '-nd /: 'id' '//i- /'Vy, o 

(’nil-.’”, M ( 1 -i-H, p,. lal Hinu’ui M- R.i,., c.n., Vice-Prc';. Council of 
.11,1 f \ V IM'i. F- -n, 1, U -^'-yi/dy IP. 

('’nr- 'i-'i, Hnpt, ! ). P-- - -H, ,>,•( Kah'^ Minyr'dia. 

♦Cnm] 1!. J Hii- Gi"'-': Ifni l-n, Mid'lUii.c; and Park-street, 

n S' IP. 

fCamj ’ • 11. Tam-'s, IRN". B'>n jdd^Shrn- and B>/cs, Durnbartonsh, 

♦('anipMl. T Mil.'-, I.s-p, j'ln., M.n.T. If'r,ijf''>n C""rt- //rdi, tS.dV. 

;:d Cam]'-, IVi’l im, K- ] . 'Sl i». 4 m, P rr/.-^frod, G rO'''>'ni"}'-'i<-pi>ire, Tl'. 

(*ann n. I ,t-Ccn. il I\ K, ,, .In ;f.,n - ;'yrdtii-'-tcrra,\\ }Iydc-par\ TP. 
♦Cai-l'.\.‘l:, l;i_:!it H.'ii. l..hvai>i, M.r. 7K f'don-'^'ia'ire, S.M\ 

Caina’ von, H-'ii. v Tail If ;'i< I rr-'- t,d\', no ir Xi >. 

Cmtuii.'I t. ('I'l. H'-ii'-y, Ci- na li- rGu 4n, Park-d., Orosvenor-sq., TP, 

♦i.'ai tu 1 IP'}., F.ns., 32, OH Pairlui'jt'M-strcct, VO. ; •and 

S,z/dJ T o’rd'''. 

iHiV"’-, tip il.'v, Alfi"l J., M.i't T of D-.hvit.h Colley.?. S. 

Ca-jMi, Ini' iM- r.. L-], 2 i, If /--/ P.C. ; >n\'t Sv^ith-ijr<jc>\Hi,jhyotc, N. 
Cave, Ci].r. Li .i.nre Tiont. CP 7.- 'nrl ^-drref, P"d jraix-sinar'Cy .?. TP. 

Cavf, "t- I'll* n, L- p, M V, 22, H '* nq ' ' p, IP. 

H'l oTIa^'-vn,!.'']. A-’' II a nt 'a it t< 'ii— Ouldpel' I, 

Ch'h,-*'' -vl-'xini'” li."ni-''n, K=']., M.P. 

Chanii'.on. J< hii Tm 0 nf>n''’- ^ ■ y-idt ><. B»ij't"n^ S. 

Cliapmin, l-*li i, I-"]. 12 ■, P'’’> M dl, IP. ; and 2, Ze "Icrdi lU-dred, L.Q. 

*C’na]>man, Ca]it. l"hn Jara* -, R.-A. P Ad-da' I [a irc, P>:>tj'trd. 

" J ~ "atao St. J'hntsd-strcdy S.W. 



R^^l/al Geographical Si>cictg^ 


Year of 

Election. 


ISoS , tiietsMi.i.., T.., r.sil. lOjd,, -,t- ect, SAW : and Chulon Ji- u}.c, 

T/,a.'/lL\ < > tjin d'’itf> , , 

1808 CluM,.‘:s. IhiJiC. i:., iA,|. “Jt, r/, U*.; Little bounds, 

I u ". ■nnl A' t.aii. 

ISOb 240 CliiMer‘ 5 , John W allMiike. lAij. IJ I'l, ?<i ’r liter. * 

1857 ♦Cliinirno, Lk‘Ut. Wiliam, k.n. / I ml: and A Imurdt’,, SAW 

1850 Cliri^tin.K, i:.‘V. II., .m.\., DjM,., j .r: s.. i >. v. ;;n, M ncn Clij\,„ifS. 

1851 Chiibty, Henry, Tmj. \V:>nd‘d/u<^ ?e :r K<n:d' n, > aw/, S. \W 

1851 ♦Church,.!. W., CniAd [^ulw ( ' W,S. IV. ; ami UC I>vU JlaffuU. 

1830 ♦Cliurcli, W. II., i:.vi. 

1819 Churchill, Lnr^ Alfrel Spencer, M.r.* I*’, lAiil ’hd->jafi ^ SAW 

1850 Churchill, Charles, lAip ‘J‘‘, ,<£' '.r-r/ ' lu , II ,1 IT. 

185.3^ Chiron'hui, Cenr^e Willi, in, hurl (.f, K.r,.. r-n e:>rc 7 it^ SAW : 

I The (ir>>vr, Wdifnnl, H, ,A: i,A ILnd m, ICiV.s. 

'1851 I CI.T'’-, Ihiniel, lA.p J/i^e /->/’£ 'i< . [ !in * ,>/, X, 

18-^) .• 25 o'*',. iai k. Sir .I.imos, I’urt., 2 l! l!i < i.t, ir. 

1851 ■ Clark, Rev. Samnl,:M.V. riinr,j..d <,f J, aulf,/ C, /Ayr, Tiitcnci. IC. 

1859 j Clarke, Capt. A., r..i:. Arntj nu I X n'j Cl d,, H. IT. 

1859 j Claike, Samie 1, IHip, C.i . IJ, Ci‘i'< f A'/- A,,t. tA, 

1855 i *Claike, Rev. W. M. Sf. L^'^n " r\ ^ vA" v, A3 S‘"dh 
1859 1 Clarke, Rev. W. <hn., m.a. T i;ut 1 C dU C '//A- vC>\ 

1812 ♦Clavermy, >ir Wilh.im .\he. si..^, Ikut. Cmh / ?'/<< c^. '../// CV-t^, PallAIall 
Jlad^^S. 1 H. ; ah / He//-, /;7.. na-r C‘d, d,, 

1800 Clerk, C\pt. Claule. 11. I mm.A-lrrir,, ]\,u'S ,l\ //,7- are, \W 

1830 *Clerk, Rt. lion. Sir Cc<*r,'e, i>.r.L , T.r..-., kr. J‘> imicai.{-/,vnst\ 

Kd-uharjh. 

1858 ' Clermont, Th''nia% Lniil. Lam /7 '/*r',-3? , / v, frC :nd. 

1858 , 260 Ciithu I, Cliatle^ (*a\«rj<Iwh, lAq,, M.r. 92, I!ai->n-: jmrCy SAW 

1850 ‘ Clive, Rev. Arch'^r. U'H/r, /R IL rtf rd. 

18511 Clo\v>'s, Georje. lAq. T*'i[c-A re>'t. Smmf 'rd~'ircctj Ld 'Af, i tr>;, ; anj 89 

j \V ~C"am,-Ana,r, H'. 

1851 j Clowe?, Wm.. R.= ], 31 . CL'icciter-tcr.. II , I W. : and L mt^ttad. S'irrcw 

185*2 1 Cob^M.thl, John CIt vjilier, R-q., >;.r. J./ e;/, C/'<' .>3 IT. : '-?// fj'SHV'W S ■ a,i{^ 
1850 j Coclirane, ('apt. the lion A., r,.N.. c r.. f ‘u. -- Cnd- f C/,/\ SAW. 

1S59 Cock^, Colon' 1 C. Ry;:/*^!!, Htr* 'ra GtnrR. Jr- rrr’ I'r -h, ?„ n* LmCard. 

1841 ^ ♦Cock^, Re::!'iaM T., I3?q. 1'3, (.H .s. ip. ; 22 , II Af^rd- irttiy 

i If 2/'/'^’*’ RR- 

1857 j Coahlrm, Elw.anR Ev.p Traian^j In tdati r<, Cr ig^-tnn-ra W.C. 

1868' Cok’hebter. Charh l.o-.i, R-.ar-Alniir.d, d.c.l. 31. /-Vr'A C/.-'/Mrr, TR. ; 

and I\ idhr^-'h'. S a^^cT. 

185.3 270 C‘'le, .I'-hii Grilhth. lAp. M. M.n.i. C" /Ar, . C’,-sy’'./rc, *TI'. 

1811 ' ♦(.Mehrook.*. Mr'Iie''i,t> i/luaT*!. Fart.. :t ■ ^ 1 >, I'nrL-l ’ht^ ] 1 . 

1831* ^ Colebi-'oke. Lt.-<b'ncr,al Mr Wn., M.A., c.p.., K.li., F.n.A.s. IhCchety 

\ near mnC.’r: and Undid li^nicc Ce’’, U'. 
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List of Fellows of the 


"S « rtr -if 
h --ft 
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18 ts 




l-'.J 

I>i 4 r 


ColouMP,, L\i*i \ij I s-]., 1 j:. /uyi's^r^ and Lecord O^ce, Adelaide^ 

' t Ij! il<}< y j'j\ 

< ('ll ii)i‘'.,jiifi., Tu'u'r-strcct^ E,C, 

UillMin Kuktunl, K'-q. ’ • 

* < '(.Jiii.Noii, lltiiiv, L'lj. S, I h Knih'rc-'-liW't^ P>uhhii'jtijnj W. 

(’iptuti iiteii.in!, o.i:., I: N. !fai<. n-lo<Ijc, Eali/ojy W. j and United 
-• f""'-. N. U; 

( -iiiiuii itii. W ill. 'Ill, K>:}7i}> T>)>ni^ 

ik, .l.itu* > i '[. [m, 1/..( ni i?ic, l'j\; 47, Porthuid-place, W, 

j M i| -r K i:. /- -y- ' //• 'y.'iii tl I >i p‘i)'ttucidy Xcic-sti'ccty Spring^ 

W ,!i^'.. V(‘, I lUiM-t- i-,it-Lnv. ‘J.’), CiK')jiu'->L'alh, Tcn\plCyE.C, 
k', l.'liM (k I 1- M :/-/ LonJ-ird-.drtd, U.C. 

Nr! ri.-l, 1 w.- \\\ ^ 

(, ■“ k-', u"! I., \ - [. v' 1 ■<.iu it \\., <iu I .X, ?H<‘ttinjh'!ni-pL^ Eeu’-t'oadyW.* 

< - ■ i.li nil [>,'>'..-1- i Ill, !' I ! iti i/i- it/ < tt, En/'t/n ni-squarWj 1V» 

(’ij.r. 1>. Isf INiv.il iN'jt. Ar/uj and Xiv;/ Cl'f\ d.W. 

(’ -j" r, I.r.-i '--1. L-l\\ ul, (Iw.inU. -‘X, 7/ rlf a'd-streef^ ]V. 

* ' ‘ ' i| t . I'll'.' H. * / 1 E 'I /'■',// I 'ii‘ ^ ( '\atIoiui, 

< A li 1' 1 " * lit ’ ■ y, i -p ^ A' >u>i : an / J[<a/nt~A>ntc, Lirnerickf Ireland. 

:•>' ( t ' i|.‘ v.i i:.'. .t. i:. \, //. I7..''k ‘ Vi' i- } t''-n<j'ith. 

l'. “' ll I.w.j.h Willi, rn, r> u t. Aja , Ah I'-Or' i^tcr. 

K- ,!■ 1 I.-}, i' " L . nn-uilt, WcAain MarL/ 1, I>'ufolk. 

( -r-i r. :u .I-.hn ( I -..j. C n. 

*' ’"^u ly, W i ,1 r ! H ly, l^q. O r/ard a.wf ( And.rulic Club, S. W. 

r. M ’ : .1. (k, r..i . An S. Tr. 

I ' I . . N . , M I 4,'' /_y,/ N'r, M-iifaj 'Squirc, Tr. 

<':i r-'r. ^Tr-'S* II ’ , y. 1] * ,, \\ I f n, I' dmj^ ir. 

*Ci’.. '“*t, I’-;-,, -'..x. II. ^ AuAr I’l'i. 

<'ii -I-', I :t>-. nr. ‘J'l. h-drr> A.\\\ 

A' <’! i * .1 i. ('ip’i.n Kr^-.l'.ic \. Ik, n.x. S'/iIr Cj. kd Erndre CIu\ /S'. TTk 
(Vi .fir I, Ml, . 1 u J'.n . ,»I ,;n,vlii rCii.'u-'Is. TraieUcrsTlabySAV : 

( .lutor-i. Irn I-' ' \ I r • ^ rcr,^ Enjnhartonshirc^ X,B. 

<’raiv‘' ! I, : A.f'vt Uk^r-ini, IV'i., M.P. 71, Vm /d-stra t, IkC, 

' li’-x. r-1. I-nn,!-!., kp.v .1.'^-,;. r- ill/AS.W:; anj-^l, Wilton-st., S.W. 

*< I .('ij-riiH (i.iir. V, ir.v. d^nn, W' 

<’i-y -, ' ninitni- r Ik II yi.t-'i, r:.x. 0'' m, S.L\ 

('r.-.,-r, I. I'. Inl.'.n, I'j. PA', a,~p‘ ir, ^ Bron plm, 5. ir. * 

('r< . tri'j IVv. 'Ll i5. Im .r . If 

i'r> ly. J ITT. V. I .q 17, .s -j ' !nkki\n, Ej'\ 

;i:*« .1 rt. "ir V. /kirn. Fj;.-.. r,E, liy Or,: it Oeerje-strad, ^]dstmmster^S • 

^ j. /r-y, y. ^ 

, A1 j^'inian Wiiham, u.r. Grags-inn-} oaJ, ^^\C. ; anc/21, Abchurch- 



Royal Gcor/rapltical Socirfy, xxiii 

« 

><nrcif 

Eljttion. * 

I * C’uU, li cli.U'l, 1 'J'-n t t J >i ^ S.W. 

1857 I Cuinnnn_% Willuui 1’., , m.d. ^ 'uti S, ]V.;>in l Ath'j(-( n '< tut, 

, i ^ I.<Uu'>nr<ju. 

1847 ' IMwAil, lA [. Xl • 

1^40 I Cun ml, Sir >.uuuC, IVut. /fu'' 'On^ If .f'!, C/. t’r/, S^U' 

18oO . Cimlit}’', I*''!- - ^ L < n’> > /-•'//<.!, /C’.; <> < I C*, C^’/t- /tV-'/.n »/i, /< ', 

I N. W. 

1848 ' *(.'un'uii ( Imr.'i* ( loiln* v, I ’''!. Wi,'^ f , / 1 \ 1C tin"/ < I 

1850 I Ounnni'j;]uun. U. 1>. I*., U.n. n> </■ {/<-;>■-/ A 11', if-, 

1853 Ciumiii Ji.iin, J"h[i Win., 1C' ><‘C. Kill'/" Cnl!. --'-/i \\ J . : iiml 

1813 If ui<'t Kjt r, IC]., r.u.'^.x, \. 1 r, 

18.^0 *CuitC, Timuthy, IC'^. 


1857 

• • I 

1859 

1851 
1838 ' 

lS3u . 

1858 

1858 

1840 

1855 

1840 

l‘3Jo 

1859 
185 J 
1858 
1850 


1850 

185^ 

*1^50 
1S54 
, 1804 


1830 

1833 


» 




O.iltnii, T). Fnstt'r (>iant, IC 4 . P' "/< . 'tn f Ph'inP If- o <\ 

«(’ ir X'UH' t '•I't, 

Daly/l, A1“K. n.l.ur 1 , //. 1/.’" ( -.m-'il-i m . /, P, 'u.a ; i>„d P'>-. U 

/f.-jnt,'{^ (j I ■ r)i>rt, Ii ^ ‘■'.A. 

*Dann‘ll, Win. 1 i<'euian, IC'^.. m.p., 1 .LA. 17, ('/' < »'s-' 7 ., C. IT. 

*Dar\viu, Ciiailt'-, IC'}., M. i AtUtm iu < A'/ A. U 7 ; 7'" ' /<, Jitar 

I>a>*'nt, T'>}ni r>aiy, L-'i JO, IC/^’ ■ *. ■// ■'/ f', 0/ r-C 7, i\ . 

I >a\ {(J"-, C illiani, IC |, 

Davi*, Fi.ui' 1 . Will. nn. \-i -"-n, i;.\. 0 Ih-y f 7 , 

an I Ll ) '.Xni Mauor t , „ /. * 

Pa\ i", >ir li'lin liaU' i", Uai F, 1 . 1 . i u >.n. \>,ha 'Hn IF. y 

and If '''v'- d, „ ,, /,V, '.f, , c. 

3’0 l>av]^, 17 V. C.'.ti’.un- 1 . I > ui . 

*l>a\\ n.iv, the 11"!]. ]7iv.in. P ‘iin A >> 0, 

^Daw-on, T. i"nt, U. K’,, ill. ^ Ln ' '--'r, -’if 1 iiu>, ^ 1 

F <f. J A- ir. 

DoBlay; m, Chn. F. . i, V>. .X J ' -d>' \ J' IF. 

I>t I’H.inv.ll'’, Hi' V. \l*\aali, K.l .H. F 7 ' '. M 'A lAad \V. IF. 

i»e d.-..usK>. t. r., ic o .F ' v, /, fc . , a o , 7 . 

I>e Cl Li'' .t. < \ v. C.. ], N. , I t ' ’ ,*~j, ' I , JIX’~j>u'h, \\\:aiif 

P ‘ T,r. . 

l)o<F:\, WiFi ni I'la’i'i", F.-'^, s. "'if-di d. Id. F* 11.''. 

Do <ii‘-y an! iFj' n/Fui.;. Fr.Fii '< , .‘.I. IFiil, 1, ' ‘Xfon-ja f /f, ./ IV. ; 

d> , J: ^.d, i:,^ .. 

IC la T.t.-'i'jn. i il 17 t . , < r. 1 ' r ' .-7( - 'dca-, P < 'v -Am. IF. 

340 Fo la K'.‘. Willi ini Fr- 1 i.'F, I -'i. IFa /■' ^ F - '-'F'C, Pd'. 

Hi" l'\( il >: 'V '"IS Willi in 11 ' maL Fnnt.-* 5>i. r..E., F.r,.«. ho^'cnior- 
rdi^' A 

• tF IF n. !■ -.. r. v. 17. ^ rr :<v. ./ W. ; a,,J JfJf, Ta.-Jd^ 

♦PeiFy, K i\var-l F. :F'y. Fu! "f. l .l,.". JO, Pi. I an /.-,'•/>< n t, . S'. U7; 

and ’''K tt. L 
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XX iV 


Lii^t of Fellows of the 


Y. ,.r..f 
!■ U t turn. 

— 

18, ;t. 

’I>e i:n^, i; 

18.'4 

• \ 

18 ;7 

oll'lll', f 

J'l ’ •' ' 

IS ’4 

* OukfUMMi, 
Oi If , 


*1 >u k.'itsnn, 

4 

18:4 

• . t 

l^U 

550 I >i' k* 

H .-J 

1 >!< .vsn^f'i, 

is 

*I)l. 

’ U-f 


D. k, 


T>i. k>nt,, \ 

m.s 


18t 

I", r 


1 r. 


<*. 

1 - 

h J.y, T t . 

Is 

/, * 1 » ( k., 

i-r> 

♦I>i; . , < 1 


*I>: < lu 

Is-.,. 

1 >,;:. t!'.. 

Is; . 

I'i 

Is 4 


Is:? 

h ' •. J-h 

18-.? 

i:.‘i 

/' k A 

IsU 

♦i» : i, 

ls-4 

i^. J. 

Is '4 

.i I, <; 

18 4 

!).>rnv ^ 

Is 

I' . .1.1^ 11 . 

Is-, ; 

n .:,f’s<.:i. 

Is '4 

\l 

18 '-,9 

1 >- ".n.', J.k 

18-.0 

J' 'V U Jnh 

Is'.;* 

I4W-. k.| 

Is-. ^ 

r>syk., s.r 

Is;-. 

*lh \’h. s .1 

Is;.; 

1 >’-. Ill Ri' 

fs;.'. 

v.:v, {. .i- 


I)i. 1 ! !!;■ I- llMir, , I ,s. S, I )'!'< r Ifiirlcy-i^trcit, W. ; and KiiKj- 


, C/y'f' r> • ; ‘t-Or r, t , Dahitn. 


JS, r'y.r >r. 

, -M \1:;' I !'■ ty. irr^ Vr. 




-V J" 


■ '’t'l.I / - r r ]'iil 'Jhi. , }l\-t 0,^ ,^f.Jnh)i's-lCO 0 (IjK,W, 

[ , r..N-. J </ r- f s. i , COO’ : nu J COfh Chambers, S.W, 


i - i., F Or . -r-y’ / !r>\ S, ir. 

i " I.. M.i’. 4'', •>< ,11’ rL'i'lihan-squiirey W, 

- i r r ^ (0\ ’rrh , 'rO, LO, 


nr. { * i. 'JJ, L nhl-;atr^ A. F, . ; and SudiK^y 
, 1.^. 

■ [. 4, /’o< ,, rr ir.c. 

iU.F'.i. K-q. IJF, <.cK~str,ct, E.c. 


J'>!m. T’C B>‘ I'-'e, DijtivjcK, Ohiiccstershire, 
n.N’. Orjic^ro :J, O'Aithscj. 



Rojfal Geographical Sociciy. 


XXV 


Year of 
EU-ctu)n. 

1851 

1S51 

.185'J 

1§50 

1857 


I 


*Du < \ino, Major FraiK.!', ii.i , r, (, S. \\\ 

llt'uiy John, f.U.s. /a', I‘j mi < ti<\ U' 
packet, (’laik A., /o H-i'-hr, 

* I)iuk\vuith, Ikaiy, Km|. -J, < i Un^ia r-ti. n 'o<', ! r > }‘ "‘I, 

Duilkim, Kii'iioi K k 'I rtnplo, Luul. Jhnhnn I X, j and Claudc- 

*Duula^, lliL'lit l!on, r-ir or. 1*^1, h hi i'>- /'• hi aO,y 7 t niplt\ L'.C, ; 

and OJjr, i\r>\ ( I'o ik, 

1830 I *I>iin4a'', Vji > -Adnui al tlia lion, ''ir Idiliaid >uind>i--, k.( .i‘., Xf cety 

] Sji, {< 1 1 ~ ; n d' iiS^ S.W 

Uuiilop, .\^<Iiahani, T'p Atti-ii'tn //. V.A L< j till n, f'!in ’j ral'i- f , I u'fina ; 
an I rm rv-r'-, IT. 

1859 , 390 Ihinlop, U. H. Waliao-, I'lli'nn;, (’n. WnLlnr, 


1840 


1850 


1^37 I 

.1850 

1852 

1858 

1357 

1854 
1850 
1857 

1855 


*lhiniavon, IMwin llhluid, l!ai I of, 1 .ii.''. Adin -inan"rj 1 imnv'L md 

I n-i a.dii' , <1! tn 1 ij ’ti'Kiir, 

Dupiat, ,ihi r Mtudo. }[ M.I\ Ai'intt 'it''r,'i’njii' /-' ?f, ^’7, •{(Im'dU'ir. 
U’L^rhai), (’ol'inol \V. . 1 . /ti/i'tf j {^nat ‘unua^^t, r-< n tn r-dy (A’lthida; and d^naur 

u. x.vidi, x.ir. 

Kanllev, Sir Cullirrj; 1 !., /5 iJ )'< , 

Eanllov, la'v. K. <I. Ti d'‘i>-i'i • tldd-air. 

Eardloy-Wilmnt, Capt. A. 15 , K.v., C.F. //, VX. ‘ A Qun nd-'^t n, 
Eardloy-Wilniot, <_'ol, 1 '., >1.1:. pit < ' S 't' < f t < ’o/oo n /'■' wh n 5, M v 

F.a'>'U\vi''k^ (Aiptnin \V. J. 12, ],f md< i-fiijih 1 , //,-/' -j'i>> Vi . 


Ed-O, 15‘V. \V. .T., M. 1! nrnd' h Tk ' 


'}' 


\ ' t, 


ISO** ' 400 Egt'iton, (/olotajl til'- Hon. \itlMr. }'nd;i‘i . S. U". 

1857 I EiX'^rtmi, Comm ind* r rdiail''-' E.ruk-ll. i:.N. 7, Idd\.i S'. U. 

1853 Cajdain tla,* linn. Iianci^, u.N. I'n fji.'t a{< , .8. H..* and 

If, I/.S ‘//ov/f AVmt: 

1859 .lit I Ki’ii a line, Jam'^-s Ei iice, tlie l.ail of, 7.c.r.. ..liaru-rfr??* Cl'd>, S. U.; 

and Jhihfii Idd', I t'lufi.riidita . 

134.5 Ellenl-orou^h, TkU\.ir-l, Eail o^G.r.n. i: di.n-^ p'arr^S.W. ; and Sovtuam- 

h'j't^Cy ih ir ('\i k', /J/ an. 

1855 Ell. 5nn‘n>, (H anvdl.* Kranri^, Earl of, See. kc. Drxdjcxc lUr-Knjs&c, 

C(i.'‘<:l xnd-s y 1 ire. A. \\ . : I'nd W- r L n'^r. 

1830 ♦Elliott, U<‘r. (diail.'s Ikaf aii, M.A„ F.U.s, 17, /V /n-i-y/ficc, K. ; an^i Tut- 
tin'^s'unry A'ld’dh. 

1855 fEIliott, ( hriNtoph.'r, lAq.. m.p. C' ban' , ,1 u. 

13.58 i Elphiiist.w, f 'apt am 11" ward, n.F. rA''.iUj\ :m P ila^:Cy A.\V. 

• 1857 } Elton, Mr Art.hur IL, Bait. Aiki.n>in77L f rt '. S.U.,* and C KicJ'.n Court, 

I ^ . t . 

I 4'^. ■ /K rvOi' 'iirt . 

1830 ' 410 Euderby, ('harl-s, E-]., f.u.?., f.L.-. I'n Grr tt At. IJc'-hSy J'.S, • 

• 18'.'' . Enii'-ld. Ed\a.ard. ISq . Y.<,\, Ib, ' 'b r-S rr ict , h' X.W, 

1850 ^ Entwidf, John, I.-i. 1, A' ; r-'. B.C. 

1852 1 Erskine, Uoir-A dm.ral Juhn Elphiin-tonc, C.U. If.M.A. 'Lijar," 1 A, AiharajyW.; 

1 and C^r Irjs^-y Ait/ liii'jA A . Id , 


r 
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1807 i *KMn'‘aIo, 0. M. M., 29, cct, r, rosi'Cii'n'-S'in ire, W, 

1830 , • O.ipt. J. W., 12th IN-t. C'.c <tn I C)., (^raij s-conrt, P.W. 

ISOI ; Kvans» Kev. rii:irlos. * 

1S37 Kvins, Fn.l. Hi; J., Kmi., n.N.« 4, Wcilin^fon-tcrrace, Charlton, 

j * nitrUiCUh, PJ2. 

* 18j'^ ' *]h.i!is, lI'’.ir-A'liuiiMl 2 St"'--sh llI, >pi iiij-j'irdcnS’, S.W . i and Enijle^ 

I ('n> rtc^t >/. 

IST)? FA an-, Wm., I.- j., ^i.r. 7,‘>tr,(f/i> I-piicc, IT. and AVcstrec Wally Derby. 

1S.)U 4;o*lAan-, \V. IA'|. 

*Kvi‘l\ n, William 4., i IV' t! n-h'>‘i>c, jir'r T^orUn.j, 

Iv; io . *Fvfn'-t, < 'I'l. ( :. M., Ai A'c. F', 1Vcd^4 Ihjdc-park, U". 

jS.’iO ♦ L\ ' . ‘ ft, .Fain . F- p 

1S30 1A\ lit, Willi uii, lA.p, M.i*. ti, < ‘ i‘l !' -S'lH'i/ r, . « 

IsJO . K\v. r, W'alt.t, K-p, 8, I‘>', 'wl-jV i>',\ ]1^ 

IHOt) J-winj;. 4. 1). Tram, F"]. JI. l!‘ rrhtn-l me, LX\ 

1^37 Kvt'', IM'^ ‘’4 4 , K-'i-, lii\ cinnr (4 Anti^iia. 

1S3j Vin-.nt, I'.J;. M\ ni> m P, IT. ,* and fndit. 


183~) r Li*'Ut.-( 'ul. r K.,l;t ii^il \rmy. < uh-hrisc, 0!<l Braad-strctd, IJ.C, 
1^37 4;3 Fan lii'hn*', lins., //.J/.X. ‘ 4/< ;.rr,f :* irnd Y\)/}.-ter., Lcaminijton. 

F'-'iO Tail holnn'A Km^Oit, (>•[. VnvaiCod'.S. W,; an’d R>tvens'j:ooJ,Melrus<\K,D, 

Is.’jS Falcin^T, Th<>rms, Ksq. ’‘’th^^nre, « 

1^37 I alki m l, faii'ius r,enfmi k, \'i-cijmit. SVd\'f sXlfr, ynr>..^hin\ 

l>'i3 *Fanshi\vi\ < 'ajit. F. (i„ i;.N. 07, Ilntl'ind-'/i/tr, Ji;,d> -p irh, S. \\\ 

1''34- Kainit'r, W'lllpirn Fmhi Oanml, l,-'p ddons'i'di-p ir^:^ l^>■rrc’J. 

1>37 ' I arror, Thmn ’.s II., F,' {. J<'>v'l <>j Tr nU, ; <i)td 21, ChcXcrdcrrace, 

! Uep.utV-} u\ SAW 

183.1 , ^Favicr, M.P. 13, S'irrr\-drcet, Xtr'-nd^ IF.C. 

Fazik- rl<:y, J. N., F.-p 17, M 'ot < in-strcet, F'l’rtnvui-' i>"-ift\ TI3 
!<',< ♦ Ft'il.iws, >ir Flini]-‘>. 4, M' id ' r'-'i ^ '<'r^ iO'.-^ir''!^s / firc, IF.C. ; Coiccs, Isle of 

Wi jM ; Jh / /*'' ' ;J, W' da, y, iw.ddrr, 

1834 440 F.>r_:n5"n. 13 \ . l3L'jit, i.i.i'., F,-.A. A'A 'n's FA'-p Pyle, hie of Wnjhf. 

Fr^'’i>'-n, Wnl.itn, lA p h'-v A, / ,,F„.vw , 42, dl f-p,r,j '.Pdred, E.C. ; and 
?, U'tA-’/'Al. Iha^ d, /A, amt*. 

l>4n ^Frrjfn^s.iti, 4a’;h'-. K->p. t.i;.A.'<. 2i\ L m.j^, ita^pl/ce^ IF. 

’*4 ' Fn4iar, .iloxmFi, lAip 11 • I\\}d, S.L\ 

1814 ' Fin IIav, Ales, K<]. 3.% fl TT. C 

18 >0 ‘ t i-lter. Anthony L.. I-'']., M.D. 14, 1 r .-/A u:,,, p, xL>-r~drcet, Portman-squrire, IF. 

■ Fj 3, l; h-rr. lA j. 4 - /' I'Pm d\ S, IF. : 'in I P npitumi Cl'P, P, IF. 

1S30 r *Fitton. Wni. H.mry, K-p, M.r>., F.R.s., r.r.,-. AthavTnm Cbih, S.\V,;a7id, 
: 4. J/, n; 

ls37 ♦AitzcFr-nrc. Ln ut. the Fmh ,* 0 , n.x. 1, A llhm-road, Kc7iSm<jto%, TF. 

1.8 33 ‘ hlz-Kuy, iroor^'p Henry, ts<p 31, Portlan I-phxC':, IF. 
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450 Fitz-Hoy, Fw-AOrniril Robert, r.n.s. /w trti of Tr<i>h\ S. U'. ,* ‘Athcnccum Club, 
I'H'l oS. Un'-lpt rn'i<ini>t<jiij S.]V. > 

^ Fit/w ilharn, the Hon. (*. \V., M.i*. Gn, St. J'f/nrOs-^tnt ty S. U'. 

• Rev. Fr.iiici-^. Ki l/iiurr T/vIy It uh 

Flettlicr, 'i'liom.is K., !A(^. l'ui‘')i->I’>r/ ^ JAuuh'-^isf , II. 

1 orrc'iter, .loijojdi 3., F.b. 21, ('< ttt:h''d I'/otrSy I..C.I on'l OjHjrto. * 
F(»rst{>r, R(‘V. (’li.irles, I //. . /o/o/, jr, 

♦Forster, William K(l^\a^ti, K^i^. ^Ohu. 

♦Forteseiit’, 1 1 u'j:b, ientl, \7 yltrutun'-'-t .. W S^>,ufh M"lton, DtTr>n, 

Fortov'ue, ( 'bit-h(>stor S., K^i.. M.i'. 45, SI . Jaua'Os-j.I H'. 

♦ Fowler, ^Rear- ,il Roboi t M. U'o//('< P>niith4,>ino\ 

46o*Fowl(>r, Robeit N., F^j,, m. v. 5n, P.P.; <in<l 'PHt X, 

Fox, IjiMif.-Folonol A. T.ane. PoiK-K'dly < tin^ X. 

♦Fox, \ t.-den, (\ IR Tr i‘<i' C'O/b. X. W . ; I'ld 1, A<f li-<-7i-/'I.y I\rtiA7t>jt‘'n. UR 
Frank'', dhai lo^ W., 3y John-^tri > t. Il UR 

Fra-'cr, ('harles, V.s>\. f , Uk 

Fraser, Major-denoral Jolm, li.r. I>< Q'oo tcnn-i’^trr^Gcn^'r'fl^ Criih>n. 
Freeman, H. >tanhope, i>ip Fev-'' ohs-//, ilfiA-hmii'y ; ore/ 4, 7i’oy.f/-f ; ( r rrf, 
Xotting-hdl, UR 

Freeman, Daniel Alexander, V^'p^r To ianj. 

Fremantle, Rt. Hon. Sir Tlnmirus IR, r»ait. 4. / /'/-or e/esfori-v/rvT/, Prhji'orc- 
sqioirCy X. UR 

Ffcneh, Dr. James, C.n. liiipLchjr-< ioiC} -d <f Ifo^jnt lUj iji'>ili<im'i> JI"(< If 
lldiubni'gh. 

470 Frere, Eartlo J. L., Esq. 45, P’Olf'nl-S'pi-irc, U*.GR 

♦Frore, deor^c, Esq., jun. Cijtc <f Good Jf<pc ; ore/ 45, P- df-rd-'S'pirf/ r, \\J'. 
Frere, William IMw., Esq., F.n.A.S, Pniid'fy; nud l'», lU df<,f d-'-<p><n c, U .d. 
Frith, John drilTith, IXq. 1 >. U f, Uk; and \ \ ^ Andoi Fii'USy L.C, 

Fryer, William, E:?q. lu, J/ n /d<ro’e//i-/«i//-/nr(/e/(^, X/. JohrCis U A-U”^. 
Fuller, J., E'q. xRei'tus’ ILdcly 7?or(-/-''feee/, U. 

Fussell, Rev. J. G. Curiy. 16, C id<>'j<in-pb-LC€y XR UR 

♦Gabriel, KJmunJ, F.sq, APAtr‘ii<ir. St. Paul dc Loando; and 

1 , J< unc Xr<, c 7, AdiJ)> \ i, U R d, 

♦Gage, AJmiral >ir William Hall, G.c.n., K.c.r.. Thurston Cottage , Pairy St. 
TdmundA^ Sun>ilk. 

♦Galloxvay, John James, E'^q. 14, /v-or, ToirerAuU^ K.C. 

433*Galton, Capt. Douglas, n.E. 12, Phester-^treety Grosrmor-plicc, X. UR 

♦Galton, Franci*:, K<q., m.a. 42. llutl'ind-<pjic^ S. U'. ; and 5, PcrticdcrracCy 
Leamington. 

♦Gammell, AnJrew, Esq, Lfrumtockt'i, Kmcnrdiroihircy X.P. 

Gammie, Georire, bXcj. Ifou-Cy ^Vh>' ift. o^ 0.r'>n. 

Gascoigne, CapE, Gcylr-n Rifles, ..H/icrerurn Cld'^ X. UR 
♦Gassiot, John, F., Junr., Esq. 6, Su^sex-gflKCy lPjt,nt's-p irh, ARUR 
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C.iiix, n, Willi.-iin, IN 12, \V.C. * 

i.iwl.'r, ('i)lo!i'‘l K n, 7/iiNi/ ><-'/ mlc’ C/'/O, 

('i. Im'Io'o, 17s(J. *2, If r< F.C, ^ 

rii.ii I» 1N.[. 2 1-, C'i> >’u I’l'ffC, n. • ^ 

49 H. Ilurkv, INi. St. -ji nC S-p<lt h, X.W. 

iliiinrl, h.'irl of, M.i'. 2, U0i2< /i-i^ a/, 0 /'osvchor-pldCCf S.W» 

< filclm-'t, .lohii, l.M[. 4Sj pi//i'\ Srr-tt/'/'.o c, U. 

( m1!o>j.h', All \ uiiliT, K'.j. d‘if I'lf/ U.C. 

< lilic-'j.v, ’rh->ni,i->, IN 4 . Pu' i'> nit-< PnitiH'id-niCj F^.C. 
dihnoi.', I, lent. A. II., i;.N. IP V.s’. ^ /tuc’-'u," ( h nud SqU'idrun. 

(iisl.i.riw, Liori-l. c. t:. b, Addpfd, W 0 ^\ 

(il.vl'IiAi, 0\ illi.\rn, INi]. P>;i't>p<, f i 1 •n > nd, 

*(:i;uNton.‘, Willi.mi, .07‘, '01 P>, v^d-^trcd, L.C, • 

K.'V. ll.y M.\. 'y' IK'/ -d^ (dal.'^L'rdo'^jdt V, W. 

Oil’ll, Ji.-i-j.h, l.-'i-, M.n., Olrin. OtM.^r. >uc. of iH.nihay. 0/icnf'd Cluh, W. 

OIhiuui', .fnhii ''ruai 1 ~. I"]., F.s.v,, r.arristLi-at-Luv, Itcforni Ciubj S.WT; 

<in I S*' K ’''I’ft/ip, / lit' Li'-.nn^ II . 0 , 

Oi.tv^r, r i‘'ut. .lohii H., i;.N. Arui-i ''ad X <rij .S', Tl’'. 

OIui, (O.ininr. H. 0,ii r, K.N. t, l''''drP jn-d!\> 0 Bd'jria'C-^q'urCj 8'.ir. 

( il'. n, r.i' til' ( 'll u I' >, IN [. ( ! / - di <,udv> ”' 1 , *' 2 , did Iti'o'id-bii'cctj F.C, j Gud 

I, f)-/' r L d..H-d,.d, Pd//"rr-.<'P'''iC., TT. 

0. 11- y, .Ii'lm IN.J. TINr Ffirr, N. TO. 

OoM'.miil, \ u"n \., IN'}, s, C'V < ndi'l-^q nirr^ TV. ^ 

01. -lNtni'l, I'l* Ii-m k !>., IN.}. .0'>, IT cd, TV. 

0.)r!':u .Wxri'bT, IN'}., c.r.. 3, Mi IdP' Sc<jfl‘i7iiPi/nrdj Whitdudl, S,W, 
*0>iiil"n, i t; H'.n. Al- xaii'k’! H., C.l:. Ai >j;dl-/iOHsc, Pcjcnt^strectj \V. 

510 0(.5ti,.n, til- H"!!"; r.ibk' Arfhar. 7, Arj'i’^-^trtd^ TV. 

(7>r'l'>n, I'hiil' ^ u.i . P/'-./q.t ai p, in Chatham, 

Oo{(I,.ri, H,irr> O.' IN 4 . 1 . Cltf‘"!i-id ITjd>>}' iik-ijardcns, Tlk ; and 

K " d -<4. /» ;N< d, p.ifdKire. ' 

0'>;.l"n, fim* VNlkin'^on, fNq. 1", AO'’” P'thcc Yard^ TTk 

n ar- \'linir '2 tli.* FI‘ r.n::i ibl.-’ .Tchn. 1*’, ipo'cn Aniic-btrcct, TV. 
Oor-Ion, K.'ai-V^inn A Ili'bi-’it. C/iit>. I S' n Pc Cph^ N, TTO 
O.M’, M.'i.ti: . IN|. 2'\ A"'rr,.<tr':cf, VO 

Oor.-., ilicliir'i Tli'imas, fNcj. 17 a'-. ;*-.•? /'/- t/y, P dh, 

li'.rin.an. .b’hn. IN]., M.P. M P.C. 

Oos'in;^. Fii'l. S' lly, FN'}. I, 'i '• ijS-'-an-- j ^ TTOO, 

52D Ooull, Ii ut.'< O'!"!!.’! Ki.^ncis A. prdiuit' IPds. 

Oo.Il, .b'hn, FNi}., r.n.^.. r „id P-d/ud, r>crU>rd-sqnarc, TTkC. 

Jam '-5 Nob* it, }. 4-, C. ^ 'ai ;C'i-q I ic:, TT0'j.Nvvi-/'c>u’<7, 

iN.lltXM, Oyiil lO, K'' }. (''''’■'-I. 

♦OMham, til.' uiVut H.'n. 'ir A R, <1., Vait., M.r., F.R.S., Sec, 40, Grosvenor- 
ji.' N. VO: aiid X’liicP jf nc ir C dcL, • 
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1830 
IS JO 

1837 

1 838 
1838 ■ 

1838 j 
1837 I 

1839 ! 
183S 
1333 
18.’, n 

1837 
1811 
1839 
183G 
1839 
1835 

1838 

1837 

1838 
1S30 

1839 
^837 


(Jrant, rapt. W. C., (Juarls. Jwoor C. S. Cluh,S. W. ; and LrtjaJc 

J/ tj'ti'y 

^(irav, .^uJm Ivlw., I'H.o., r.iL.s., /.s, an<i L.'^. British MuscKm^W/’. 

(.iri't-'Ho, ilioinas, l.sij. SljnCt : dwl Whitt tnjtvji-hitlL nr-ir Burtvny 

irt..s^//iO/ rt'f/cf. 

♦GreontuM, \V. 15., IC^i. *„>, P<>n hnt^ r~Uf , acc S'>rth, ir. 

*GjL‘_:<uy, (ts ]!^i{. >y3<, v. 

530 (hv■^.^y, UrAtnn, c.r. 1 , /khlt 't/^d^rf, Wvrtminsfrr, S. W. 

*(Jrf"^nry, Naao, JA'p ('h>- U->fi llOl^ ht'dt'r, 

♦(Jivllct. II. my l:o!..Tt, lA.p 7, ,'f, fj. li.C^ 

I’liM-nc, lA.p, ’^r P. //. ! !r<ii>. ./'/■'/»', 8‘. W. 

ra'coc 8t, Ia“u''T, lAij. Af ri -O' y>r oi^r t, 

Grujfoll, \V., lAq. l' 7, /yy/cr 7'h trt , J\(\ 

*Gr*‘swrlI, K<.‘v. m.\ , 30, St. nif,,,!. 

♦r.ipy. Mr Gonrp*, K r.I'.. (3-tLVVP./- ,y hvh r-in-C'.h j\ P f}<r (.f Good Hope. 

♦Grey, K’alj.h Win., 17, Itrhjrnu-^y., S, IT. ; ond rhi}'rh,>s^,.cadlty Ihxfunn, 
Gritlit!), John, ]S>\. I'h fr>/~yh>' r S"-/!/,, llA'. 

540 Giiintli, (Jl. wHi, I'j-.p 1 m, (0,.icr--fn< f, 1» y>>, d-'^ryou c. W.C. 

Gnrii^ton, tin' Hnii. anl Ih_'V. Ih. uni's S. II u/., s' (’.,ho\ Ilohtr.id, 

GriiiilruJ, L, !>., i ^ Holiern. 

Gioto, Geoijt*, lAip IJ, S , IT. 

Gi iiiioiM’ii, riiarh-) Lfuis., j»3^ S-n rr^j-d, f> t^ Strajid^ Tr.C. 

Gh'i'’t'ii]<i, Thoin.i.*?, IN j. 7/ ./?, //, / Cl J', ir. 

♦Gurney, Ilu.i'son, l^s.p, nr:.*:., F.yi.'^.N.A. 9, M. / (//kiWyvur^, i?. W, ; 

ond /G^-< h-h ?ir,r Xnr''i.h. 

♦Gurney, John 11., lA.p, M.p. 21, X jf'oi Pohr.-r Gouini'-^ JV. 

Guin-y, I'.-p, 3i.P. 23, 77 inct .-pit- , IP.dr-ptrL^ S. IT. ; nnd CarshaU 

t< «, 
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1838 


1857 
1837 I 
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♦Halkett, Rer. DunRar S. Ldik /■'' \'i ///i, Surmj, 

550 *IIalkL‘tt, Lieut, IVter A,, P.N. IT’ vl^< t7,i I’hih^ S. IT. 

Hall, Captain William Hutches, ui, Fi.N., r.i;., F.ii.s. Vuitcd Sa-virc Clnh^ 
Mir.; St^.phu'irnc L<Ap:^ loiC'iiC'^; o;,,/ l‘ ;, /u-r-. K* u'sbhjton- 

pud, ir. 

Hilloran, JilLeJ L., lA-p, 31 1 't^r Ti.X. G > ud. P>>lp>'rr>f, ur.ir Lisloird, 

Ilalloian, Aithur 15., lAp 1\ <t>- d , j tC, S “tth Lh..-ui C<Jl> jidt SJioul, lh>u:i' 
trr<\ P / c f' r. 

Hamilton, KJward, lA'p, M,n, 22, G- y? H’. 

Hamilton, IMwar.l Tonutk, L-q. 32, r^y- e \\\ 

♦Hamilton, Cnpt. IR*nry G.. r.n. 71, lk>Jc't a.-?/'/ v.’, IT. 

Harr.ilt-*n. Tt 11 ick, Kn[. I 2 I. P r, \ Go. y,, i, ]\\ 

Hamilton, R< ar-AJmii.iI W. A. Daillie. J/'. 'rCo'-j-h •/ c, /P-rriheuth, B.C, 
Hamilton, Wm. Juhn, Lap, F.n.s. 23, ChL^hjiu’jd icc, MU'. 
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560 H.imnK'rsloy, (’harits, 23, Ptirh-crcscenty Portland-place^ 

* llainnM'tjJ, Her. J. ^V,, u.ik, of St. John's College, Oxford. Pcform. 

i'lnh, S.\\\ « 

*ilandj 'aptiiindiMugt’ S., u.n. Vntti'd .SV/'i'f eCt'hf S, W»; find IPM,S, ^ SdTnpsoii.* 
I?uik*y, 'l'ho^l^o^, M.l*. 43, Port^tind-jJi/cCf W. 

J., Ikirt., F'.u.s. // uijnc/'h'dt and Bcttii>fcld~parkj Flintshire, 
♦il iri'anl, Ih rny, Ks(j, 14, I'<frh-s-i>i<tt c, lie icaVs-park, .iV. TF. 

*II,iinmrt, K''i[, Athcna^'Ui Clnh^s. IT. ; and 5, Carlton-gardens^ S.W, 
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r.ikinjton, Ki:ht H^n. Mr J<'hn Somerset, Vart., y.r. 41, Kaion-^gnaie^ 

^ P. 143 .* au I 143'^ " ' 'A; Trh, V''‘ it '?:/<, 143'?cc-'f‘ rddre, 
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is mS s.unu*'l, Esij. 

ISTtl Tahnarston, Henry John, hon! Viscount, M.P., K.G., G.C.B., F.R*.S,, &c. Cam- 
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Wi’*>d^>o, an.jh-haUy SoniUu ell, 

1854 Parr, Th^^ni\^ PU‘ments, Ksq., M.A. 21, West-mnll, Clifton, 

lK’>i) *Pash'y, Mr ('liail*\. William, K.c.n., K.K., F.n.s., Pieut.-Geii. 12, Norfolk- 
nt, /f'jdc-}><ir/:, P'. 

ls','1 9:3 l5\st»Mir, Marc Henrv, Ksq. 20, (^ke<it^'r-street^ S,W, * *' 

ls:,7 ■ fPaton, Aoiln-w A., Ksq. Mis<iolnnghi, Greece, 

Ppil, JdsrjJi, K-q. t>rmonde-hr,o$r, Ryde, 1. if Wiyht. 

1^47 *Payntt‘r, U iliiani, Lsq., F.U.A. 8 . 21, Bclyravc-sqnarc^ S.W. ; and Camborne- 

A"'/>e, 7;i- hju> nd, Surrey, S. IV, 

1^:,', r«Mh'>Jy, Geor^-% K^q. 22, Old Rroud-street, E,C, 

1"*. Pf'n '''<k, Gooi‘^f’, St‘Hxn>s<, nctir Exeter, 

!-•. *Pt^ K, lI'Miry William, P>q. WunbleR ndionse, S,W, 

;s'. . ^P.'« kovor, Ah TanJer, Psq. TVi>6<m<:A. 

1^:,^ P-'^'l, Sir IMjert, Pait., M.F. S, Reljnivc-sq^iore, S.W.; and Drayton ^lanor^ 

(■iih'! O' th. 

*Pt^ily, Sir J"hn Henry, Pait. Ei'ton, Essex, 

Is .)7 c^P.-un, rOtha. I, K^q., f.us. 0, L n,r,j^ter-qilace, Richmond, S. W, 

Is', , IVn y, Cnlonel the Kon. Hii^h M. (GuarJa'. 8, Portman-sqnare, IV. 

ls:,«j IVrry, sir Ki-kmo, Meml^r Indian Council. 30, Eaton-placCy •S’. 

ls-,M Peny, Wdham, K^q,, H.H.’s < *on<ul, Panama. Athewrum Club, -S'. H". 

18 4 m Vfoimann, An^'u>tiiM K^q., Ph. Dr., Hon. Memh. Berl. Geog. Soc. Gotha, 

18'>7 *Pct.M-s, Willnm, K^q. 35, Xu h^dr^danCy Lanhard-street, E.C, 
t''*.0 Petheiu'k, J-^hn, Ksq,^ H.M. ^ Consul, Khartum. 8, Corh-streety IV, 

18'.8 Pet.% sir s. Moitnn, Bait , M.P. 12, Kendnqton-park-^jordcn^, IV. 

TSa.. Vtr e, Captain Afartm, t4fh Poomont. 4, Xe^c-dreety Spriny-^jardenSy ^.IV. 

is:, 4 Phoips, WiUiam, Ksq. IS, dfontnu-phee, RnsscIOsquare, W.C, 

1 837 943 rh.Ihmor.. Capt. Augustus B.N*. Shiphkr Douse, Readduj ; and U, S, Chib, S, H’. 

l^A'j P'mlhmore, (‘harles P-agot. Ksq. India Ilnuse, E.C, ‘ 

IM ! rh.ilm-r-. .I'^hn K^., . ,,.c. 19, nld.hml.hn.j!, Lincoln', -inn, W.C.; 

■ ' ''' ' '■ ■' '• ''' '-''I-- Cajit. OreuaJier Guards. University CMn 

>.\V.: nni tnu, YoiUWc. 

li V. ■ • Ph.lliprs. Mr Thomas Bart.. M..a., f.r.s., f.s.a. Athoiorum Club. S. W. ; and 

Aftddle-h\d, RiX> ri'^ay, llorccs^^rs/iir^^. 
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Hill ips, T. Bacon, Ksq. 36, Lan.<dinnie -place, Brujhion, 
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Finney, Colonel William, M.P, 30, Berkelcy-.^quarr, T\3 
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49, Grosvcjior^plncc, S', U3 
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Plymouth, 
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Price, James Glenie, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 14, Clement* sdnn , TT 3C. 
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Prickett, Kev. Thomas William. Cmiversity k'luh, S.W. : and Hnll^ Yorkshire. 
♦Pringle, Thomas Young, Esq. 14, Katon-sqnare, S.W, 

Prinsep, Henry T., Esq, Little HoUaml-house y Kensingtony TP. 
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•riiiM'll, Kdw.uiJ, K"'!., LL.D. 14, Croom's-hiU, Grcenmch^ S.U. 
rdidiiii. Will. H., Kxrvutive Kngiucer, Punjab. 94, ]yithpole-street, TT’l 

•Quin. Ib'ar-A'lmirnl Miclin*"!. Senior U. S. Cluh^S.W,; and ISf 'Albion-viUas, 
' Islin'jtxnj X. 

• ii I'Nto. k, < liavillo Lord. Portlmd-placej W. 

K. u', Jului, K'lj., M.i>, 4, renclinrcJi^^itrcct, L.C.; and Cabinda, 

L Ilk*-*., II. -my, M. V. Ll'in }<’ in Hall^ Muld^ Flintshire. 

•K.iiii-iy, l;.’ 11 - \dinn.il Wni., c.r*., f.u.a.s. Junior U. S. Club, S.W, ; and 
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^R^binson, Walter F,, Et.q., Lieut. r..\. Junior United Sendee Clnh^ IE. 

Roche, Antonin, Esq. Udncntiijivd TnditutCyCnduvm'gardeiiSy Sloanc-^t., SAY* 
*UoJJ, James Uonnell, Esq. 40, ’Winij^dc-strccty IE. * 
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25, Sonthamjdon-bnildinfjSy Chanrt'nid>m<\ lE.E. 
lO^o’^Eose, Wm, A , Esq., Alderman. 63, Upper Tfauncs-streety L\C\ ; and Itefon’^y 
Crairf(jrd. 

Eoss, Charles, Esq, GO, Porthind^ducCy IE, 

Ross, John, Esq., m.a. 2, Brfibdnt-royirtj Jhdpotdiinr, TT.C. 

*Uosse, William, Earl of, m.a., f.u.s, BirrcaMCy /^I?^son^^)7al, Kimfs County y 
Ireland. 

*Eous, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Henry John. 13, Ucrkelcysqvarcy HE 
Rowden, Rev. G, Croke. Oak Lau-n^ Weyhnd'jc, 

Rucker, J. Anthony, Esq. BlarfJiCath^ S.U. 

* Russell, Arthur John Edward, Esq., M.r. 2, Andie y-sqnarCy IE, 

’^Russell, Jesse Watts, Esq., D.C.l,., F.K.S, ILim-hally StaffurJIdrc. 
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Sabine, Major-General Edw., R.A., v.r.R.S., F.n.A.S., &c. &c. 13, A^hlaj-placCy 
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St. Asaph, Thomas Vowlor Short, Bishop of. PalacCy St. Asajdiy X<frth Hu/rs. • 
St, David’s, Connop Thirl wall, Bishop of. Aberprlly PalieCy Carmaithen. 

St. Leger, Anthony B., Esq. 10, Bej'kelcy-sqnarc y IE. ; and 22, Baker-sbxcty 
Portman^sqnnrCy TE. 

St. Vincent, Edward, Viscount. Men ford Stonr^ Stnffr/rdshire. 
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W, ; AA/c. 
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S}i*’i, Tiditi, L'-q., M.n., Surgeon r.N'. 84, Flarkfrtars-road, S. 

sh.-tfl. I-l, (irovro A. F. (L, Karl of. 20, Port land-place, ITA ; and Skeffield^ah, 
r. 

she'll, Maj<>r-(,,on. Sir Justin, K.c.n, 13, K<don-placc, Bclgrnvc-sqvare, TK 
r 3^1 1 '^lieltiurii*’, Henry, Lari ot, I'nisdo^me tfouse, Berkeley 'Square, TK 
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•."Iiicl.'v, (■..nw^y M., K-q. Army nnd Xary Clvh^ S. Tt'. ; ami naheny, Ihiblin. 
..[inttl,. worth, Mr .T. P. Kay, Bart. 38, Glouccsier-sqmre, W. ; and Gawthorp- 
hall, P'lrnU'ii. L'lw'arihire. 

‘Mlver, Stophon Wm., K.q. 66, ComhiU, E.C. ; and Konrood Lodge, Loveer 

SjUor, William, f .q., m. V., Bnrn.stcr-nt-Law, Addison-raad , Kensington, ML 
Mlver, th^' Lev. Kml., M. Xorton Beetory, Mtirhd Drayton, lalop. 
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r t'pMmi'kinson, Lieut. Irann’s G., r.x. 55^ Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Mmp^^on.Sjr Genr-e i C.ure,nnr-in-Chief, Hupert Land}. Leschina, Canada East. 
Sit^vell. Af.ijtir \V. H. Pmior Vyiited Senace Club, S. ML 
>k*'irner>da|e, Kdwanl. Lonl. Lattvm-park, Ormsbrk, Lancashire, 

Mnith, Lev. Biownrij:::. m.a. Sfap'herd-lane, BrUton, S. 

Snoth, KJuard, lAq. Dohlin Costk. 
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•. 8 mith. KJwari O.horno, Ksq., F.s.v., &c. 24 a, Bryanston-sguare, Tl''. • 

f Smith, Geore;e, Kstp Pent, 
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.1 ath, H..,i,y \V. S-ymoiir, Esq. S'.Cui-mo’nit, East Sheen, Surrey. 

:^;*8mith, Horar.., E.q. Sir,, r'-e-purk, fl^rh. 

•■'rnith, .lames, E?q., F.R.s.L. & E. Athenaeum Cluh,S.^y.; and Jordon-hitl, 
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Smith, John, Esq^., Jlemb. Oeograph. Soc. Bombay. 7, 17, C, 

Smith, John Hnrriscm, Kstj. 17, (h nroihurch-iitro’ty ]7,C, 

Si^ith, John Henry, Esq. IG, l^<tU *?. IE.; aiid Vtule^jy C/i»^<7oh, 
Octavius Henry, Esq. 77i'ont’S-i)(m/:, S, IE. 

Smith, Captain Pliilip, Grenadier Guard>. 39, Lerhclefj-squart\ IE* 

Smitii, Kcv. n. Caiter. Churlton 
* Smith, Thomas, Esq. 

Smitli, William, E-q., c.k. 13, i^^'ifiy'ou't/^^trcrt, Strinol, lE.C. 

I09O*Snuth, W. Castle, E^q. 8, < 'u/iihrrhnil-tcn'to i\ AV</»7trs-;yuM>, iV. IE. 

Smith, Wm. «3regt>ryj Esx^. Iln^hun lUvj Cinn}t'ini/^ l\/u'/tutrh-t>tn't’f^ }lj\ 
Smith, William Henry, Esq. 1, Ififdt’^jxiri-’Sfrcc’t, IE. 

♦Smyth, Captain William, K.x, Conujvi ffovbc, f-^lc of W'ojfif, 

♦Smyth, Vice-Admiral William Henry, k.s.f., I’.ii.s., v.f.s v., f.h.a s,, 

Hon. Corr. lii'^t. Vr., &e. &:c. AthcTVtum Chib, S'. U'. ; <mdSt, Jo-'>n’s~ 

loiljCj near Aifkshnri}., B'tehs, 

♦Smythe, Colonel William J., r.a. i.V/u^ Aridhru I nditutioiij Wooju'ieh. 
♦Somers, Charles, Eail. Bastnor’-C'i'itlCj lltnfutdshuc; and The Truny^ 
BcitjiitCy Sussex. 

♦Somes, Joseph, Esq. Stratford., I7sser, K. 

Sopwith, Thomas, Esq,, ii a., C.i:., K.n.s. 43, ClerelnuUsq., Hyde-parhy ]E. ; 

and AUenheads., J/aijdonAjriJjc, We" na^tle-tai^'Tyne. 

♦Sothehy,l,t.-Col. Frederick S.,c.R., F.u. a.s. 3, 1’ortuqaTbt) cet. Mount-street, IE, 
I looSotheby, Samuel Eei^^ii, Esip The Woodtiinds., Aoruood, S, 

Southey, Henry Sedgfield, Kbip, B.irristei*-at-T.a\v, Athcnijcum Club, S’. IE. 
♦Speke, Capt. J. H. Jord ill's, Ah/iotsCr, Somerset. * 

♦Spottiswoode, A., Esq. ye'i-strect-S'iaare, Fetter-lane, JdC. 

♦Spottis\voode, William, E^p, F.ii.s. 12, Jaines-bfrret, Buckinyham-qaie, S. IE. 
♦Spiatt, Capt. Tiios. A. B., u.n., c.f. Jf. J/. S. ‘ J7a/i«'f,’ diierranean. 
Spring-Rice, Hon. S. E. i Deputy-Chairman of the Hoard of Custom''). Mount 
Trenrhanl, Fenjn^, Irel md. 

Stafford, Edward W., Esq. Colonial Scci'ctary of AV'i Zealand, 

Stanford, Edward, Esq. G, Chariivj-cross, iS. 115 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl, Pres. >oc. of Antiquaries. 3, G rosrenor-place-- 
houses, Grosienor-plaee, 5’, IE. ; and Chceenirvj, Seien Oaks, Kent. 

1 1 loStaniUnd, William, Esq., c.E. The Crescent, Scllij, Yorkshire. 

Stanley, Edmund Hili, Esq. Craien Hofei, Strand, IE. C. 

♦Stanley, Edward Henrv, Lord, M.P., f.c.l, 23, St. James* s-squarc, iS, IE. 
Statham, John Lee, Esq. Cavendish Club, Tegent-streef, \V. 

Staveley, Thomas, Esq. Hanrood House, Southhorouqh, Tunbridge M\ lh. 
Staveley, Thos, G., Esq. Foreign OjJiee ; itinl 24, CambrUje-st., Hytle-parh, IV. 
Steele, Colonel Thomas M., c.n., Coldstream Guards. 36, Chrsicr-squa}\\ S, IE. 
♦Stephen, Sir George. 

Stephenson, Sir R, Macdonald, C.E. G, Upper Hyde-park-ijardenSf IE, 

Stevens, Frederic Perkins, Esq. Melbourne, Australia. 
ii 2 oStevens, Henry, Esq., f.s.a. l>r/HonN/io>'se, Canvfijn-sguarf, KAiV. . 
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'-r. ,.:i M. I h !u , 1 \ ^ I }'' nv'i ir. 

.''S \I i(. 1 T't p , !•' 11 . m1 1 M' ' I", .him •!' f Serrii'* Clx^t »S’. 

>ti..i!.', \ i< * - \ Isii'i vl >ir I nil'-'. 'i/i' r I 'uit> 'i h"-'' > i< >’ f 'luh^ 

u'. Utl'-un, K-.| , \\A\ IJ", /'- 4-/., o'/' \r.* 

•!,,(' li'i 1' iln ‘ \ 1 "i* tr I i\ !!u'l< -/< W. 

''t-i hit, / UP I. , 1 .'1 //. /;. \f \ ' n ■ \ 1/ f. {/ I. 

• t ^ s, < i; t. ^‘Ku I ort, K s. r.pt/ / 1 1'A‘j S.]y. : (ind Udierfcnl- 

• U . 

-t }'! . f. * i. ^ Ttm-. I., i; V. 4, V - d, JI, h-parh, U'. 

''V , ' 1 ' u. ' > . ill' V, i 1 ^ ' j V-/ ' ' , W, 

'>t:u 1’. .< y 1 li'ii, \i^. "'ViO l‘\ \f > ih.frerf , i;". 

>f -n." I |. i:. Cirnii; Vi-,n,iif. 'lih h t <>svenor-sqHarCj ir. 

.•-O H , 1 -^.1 , I /.' , I;, A'\ n^l^rr, 

>t! ,**. < -j * I •! ii iM'ii I Ii'.j'iM, / ’ , 1 . r h 'j il Miixl StC'Vn Coinjxnvjy 


— ,'t./ .;r.. W,' mi P'li'm K-'\ • 

" • ■ •-t’r I r i\ i . ,1,'. K.i; TT. 

'' ' " o f, I ’ t -/ ■ i i. K ('luhti'ii, M P., < lif'n.i'iu'r < 0, ^Vhite- 

W. 

" 4 *-t .r 1 i. ir i y r{> Krnt. 

' • "* .rt, / tjif, ( ‘,^rl N, K.I •?. I'hwnV^y Tv'-'n, O'Krltcrxhi^m, 

' ’ ’ 'M, .1 i\tn, I -' 1 . \ I f'Vi'h't u'c^ >'ir)ic-tf rrnre^ TV, 

t 14 . i\ ri, n !'> irthMlnnu'W J., Il.N'., C P. /’ -vd nf 7V/'4’, S, TV. 

''' ''' y T , K>. 4 ..r iWMstPr n.v.. Barrister. r, S.Cl}d\S^,W\; 

. \f ” -i I ^ , //, [\y7in>,fh; ,r*4 / //, !/.,<. ‘ }y<nj<il .l/V/7,’ Dcvonj>'H 

"*' • t" I. Pt't'': (’ , m t*. X d jL 

rlr,!. J; X /;. 

' ■'7 ''-A \:, K.|. f' nvi^ 'x-dr, , K.(^, 

^ , •^.v* 1 : ^ ^ lur^ p .7,Pi ird-strrctf K.C. ; and Pt'wh 71- 


I.*'u-\ iiTin, ( Mrl-^ II. 1^, Gr^'Svcnnr-plicef TT^; and Caphcatonf 

'• ^ ' 'di-' p %- 7\ni‘\ 

r.l, W'imxm H^M-y. m.p.. f.r.s . Hon. M.K.I.A. Athencpum Club, 
>. U'. . .n/ 4T» .C'i %- h.p.irK, W\ 

"--S ' p--, Ls|. 

n H., n.F. . C nup, 

'•*: Tii O' rt :,iy, F-]. 7 , / tt* rp \ > 14; . p.jris. 

1 \ M vr,. K..^. > -I .'.-V Iljdr.pnl^ TV. , 

‘ ‘ ^ "-■'’'It. r.i 1 o. pf , U', 

^ -r-" < ^v.n'i..h. E>q, .4r7v; ind X iv'j Chd>, S.V,\ 

‘ i'' 1, {,■('./, ^77 Anne-street, Liverpool, 

0.7 v:e, J. hn M., 9, X -r/ Ih-spi Ifyie-park, TV. 

'■'7 T- -n\';\ I'r .f-55. r Jr\niC 5 . lAO, Strand, \V,C, 

) J i;:nn\nt, J. b En^. Care c: the Hptv, Survr.-General. Calcutta. 
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18MJ 

1854 

185 y 

1854 

1848 

1854 
1S47 
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1S5^ 
1S5‘J 

1855 

1810 

1850 

1855 

1855 

1815 
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1840 
1858 

1858 
18 * 1 " 

1859 
l85\; 

ISOo 
1>50 
1858 
ISoO 
18 '>5 
1852 
1 857 
1854 


^840 

1S5S 


1850 


♦Tluttihvr, (’ulutitl, L.i.c. 

ll*'nry ll.unii_*tnn, nt'-< /V m'« nf, 7? ////. 

I i6o Thonui* A.» 15cj. I,"n>("u '(n>i Jiotl., ( ’>tiu’>/ 

William <*., 81, t>n IIijtL-}nfi } , U'. <n,l 

d < / y,i. /d < I'd'f (^'n ( nd'r- u. • 

.1. Tunibiill, L'.j. f 7i5/ 8 ,/'i ■ 

'rhdin IS, I M.l*. ( '<l'‘ 'iti'l. 

4'hi>rntoii, Kev. 'riinmi' M.A., M.K i, />'/ ' th <*, 

Thai <55, ilrv. A. W. 10, . \\ .r, 

TiioroM, n< urv, lA(j. 55, ^ m/ c, VV , 

Tliuilli»a, Maj<ii II. L., 8ujt»‘nnt> <<{’ I5'\»'t;u<‘ 8i)rv»-y of ItiOia. i \ih 

TiI1*mi< 1, Jam*-'', IA<[. } >1 f /*f^'<o ///<< ?<^ f’.on.w/ ^ '///<< , /^ou m/* /* 5/ « < f , 

S.\\\; .!„d 10, \V<.>>dl.uvi <' Im.d.-f.n 11. 

*Tin'l 5, Clt 11 1< > .)<ilm, I Ac'’/ S<~>dU U<i5'', 

1 1 7 tTiiiil 5, I.. Smui'U'I-, li.N. 1, I I'}< --jU'if < ^ IV. 

* I iiiiu', .Itiiin A., 1A'[. I'riiilt'ifj in ir f.m'rjx" I, 

Tuniliiio, ^lcur,;o, Kbij., M.r. 1, ('>i7lt“n'h'>u<->‘-ff'n'Ut\S.\V. 

* 1 oTisiirio, < H'or^o 5'a l*lv, F.b.A. 21, if f.mridn's^itih^ IV < 

find .4^<^, Ml' ir S'iJidv ii 7i, A5 ri7. 

*Tooke, Arthur Win., VAij., M.A. J'tJiner-hilldonsc, nc >r WdpjrO, rx. 

Torram c, .lohn, 5, iln u /fi^i/i -;>-7r/.-, <.-/»/ /7r. 11'. 

Townsoiui, John, r.,N, II, /O/? 

*ro\>rv, <lpor:;o 151\\.u5, 1 ^ ^ d ji* hi’^i f’o7'f>, hJc r>f 

To^\son, 5. 4 hi'in.U', V^ij. jV/t/.jrt/ I.v ^ 

Tiaov, llip Iliiti, Su<l»'l< y Vliailfs <». H. Gu-inls < Vuf, IV. 

I l8oTiavpr'^, 5(5iu Ingrain, ll-x;. 10, /ro , LjA 

Trpmit;tt, llev. Francis W., M.A. I'.trK, Hmipdc id^ A5 IV. 

Tievtlyan, Sir Walter Valvuly, I’ait., M.A., F.'=^.A., r.L.S., A &r. 

AthcTiit^Lm C7'i^, .8, IV. ; \V'i5’Me;fo?i, u5 y^.t r.fKfic ; find Actiicc<jiub'\ A'ini> i sti. 
Tn::.:, .Fohn navi", K-'<{. jj-ilrn U\il^ nsf<r<h 
Troiison, Dr. J. N., A^^I■'t.-Su^j::» '-n, u.X. //.J/..''’. ‘ K -juc^' GrccnncK. 

Trotter, .Mexanih r, F.^q. I)*:^ <niddr€^]<l‘h''C-\t>7tn'^r^ A . IV. 

^Truman, Dr. Matthew, 40, .Vor7 ir^*, Ao^Om /-7ii7/, U. 

*Tuikett. Fre5’‘ri(k, Ksq. 4, y['>riitn>:r-f-trrtty <'‘V U. 

Tiulor, F'Iwar5 • Oven, K^'q., f.s.a. 4*1, IV u 'l’, 11. 

Tuiior, Henry, Esq. 46, \S\‘ftb'jnmr-t€rr-irfi^ IV. 
u<yC*Turnh'ill, Uev. Thomas Smith, F.n.s. Uhxursdj IV. ,■ '/nJ BlftVl, 

XorfAk. 

T^^iss Travers, Esq., r>.c.T.., f.k.8. 10, Pirkdmr^ IV, 

Twvfojj, A. W., Es<}. /I'-’v; i/ C v: dry ; 75y -nu *.l>\ .''MV.; ctnl 

IVt 

Tvtler, Capt. W.'FiObtr. Aid ^nu , fivcrnc^^. 


1S54 

1858 


Vzitlli, Matthew, Esq. U innicrAd-e, Ac./ent’s-f AMV. 
UzieUi, Tbechlusius, Esq. 114, IV. 
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List of Felloics of the 


* \ .u lier, ( le.'i 4 -, K- j. Ptn li’Hn>‘nt~f^trcrt^ \V. 

Ltml H.uiy (I., 31.!*. 1, G rf>si<-mor-j>liicc-ho'i‘^e?t SAV, 

N'.ii'ii'n, Artlitir, lo, Cnt} cn'hill-jtu ileus, ILjtle-park, IV. 

Wu'loii, Mjjdi- I r.ujk,-r>th Maih.is 10, Cravcii-hdl-pinfeii^, Ilyde-paikt 

« 

2 : :'Vai-l<>n, 'riiiPiiiiiN, K^ 4 . Lihruni, I[nn>e of Comtuons, Palace, Westminster, 

*\ F.U.O.s., I'ninliay Army. Hoinhay, 

y.inx^ W jliMin S. \V., 31.A , f.S.a. Jhltish Museum, W.C, 

* \\u .I'-our, Ml Il'-niy M, I'art. 'Jraiellcrs Clnh,SAy^; and Spaldington^hall, 

Yot K'^hne. 

ui, .1 un*'<, Kh'I. “J, /V €t espijnij-parK, Penm irh-hdl, S. 

\'*-i 41, \ la^strert, .9. 41’’. 

M i).,r ^ir ilany C., Ikuf., M.!*., F.ii.A.c. Trarellers" Club, S.W, ; 32, 
> "it\ <ii ‘^ 1 : 7i“/ e, 44.; an<l (Jlagdou-Inoise, trucks, 

\ ^-i iry, ( 'll 11 le>, I'.Mj. S'! it'.rrinid. 

^ t ral im, J IN alt. r, I'.arl of. G-'riiandau'ij, ncitr St^ Alban $ ; Barry^M^, 
C irr> , ; -r,v/ Me^-iH lAiuV, /. 

N f''.'y, Aitlrii, K'p|, P n<j Pdt<m, Kinq^ton, Snrrc'i, *9.14". 
h, Cajptain .Iamo^, R.K., F.it.S. Admir<>lt>., S. 41’, 

* Vi 111. N i<o-A(hmral Ai.-’^. T. K. 10 , Juhn-dicct, Adelphi-hiU^ W,C. 

\ (i. I., 1-’'*]. I he OiU.s, 44 (/, A./9. 

N inoi'nt, .Iclin, i m|,, I>aii i‘'t('i-at-la\\ . 4, Land'-bnildings, lemple, P,C» 

William Il.-ynol.l-, F.R.A.s. The J'Jms, Lahng, 44 \ 

*\ >vyan, ^ 11 - K. Haw p.art. , F.n.s. T> elomii'rcn, Corhu'aU. 

Vwyin, Khhapl H. S., F.R.A.s. r,.7istrvative Club, k\W, ; and Trevean 
Si. C-'fiarnll. 

NVi,].', Sir datipU' M;ut*’n. 10 , ipiCf n-sgunre. Path. 

NVa.l.'. raptam Mit.-h-Il W. 00^ St. J.Pi-.d)ett, JAu'rpuol. 

*NV,^*.ta:}, William Ikipst.^r, M.r*., m.a. Tho, ntirii-lujuse, Claphnm-raad, S. 

v\ p, til." Ifptn. <.eo. J 551 ’?. Jabrarian House of CfW/imons, .9. 4r., 4, 

44', 

NN James Lm|., c.k., f.r.s. 2 3, Great Ge>n , jest reel, ^y€stmmste^, ;9. 44\ 
*\N .il.er, Maj-r I un.>, B-piiibay Eii-meers Murrec, near RavnU Piade, Punjab. 

NN ilk.'r, Julm, Hyaro^^ H-.n. k.i.c, Castie-street, Ilolbom, W.C. 

•NVaU.^r. Cai.tain John, H.M.A. OOth Fuut. 13, Westbourne^street, Hude-park- 
atrdn^^ 44'. ^ 

NN ilK-or, Jo^lma. K-q. 40 , Harleg-Arcet, Ilk 

W.ik.'i, C..|.nin Willnm li.irii^on, ii.c.s. In.;;, Glonccstcr-tarace, Ti' • nnj 

’ , 

+ NNaIIare, Ai^re*! Ui ^sell, F>q. Arehipeltqo. 

NVal’oui, Th."oiarp, E^|., M.\. lu, Hcrefjrd-strett, W. 

W..Uer. Henrv Kra.s.r, near NMin.jham. 

:;:;*NNar.l. <.ieorj;;p, K^q. 

'W!.!, ('..[.tarn J. Hamilton, i;.x. l^^.lnoj lojje, Turquay. 
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1851 
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1852 
1859 
1858 
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1857 


1858 

18313 

1858 

1833 

1851 

1853 ^ 


1857 

1859 
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1852 

184-4 


1857 

1852 
1830 

1853 
1859 
1837 


1853 
1837 
1839 
1857 
1855 
1857 
1^56 
1852 
1849 

1854 
1839 

1860 


Warre, Arthur !>., Esq. 54, Lowndes-squarc'S. U', 

Warre, John Ashley, Esq., M.r., f.r.s. 54, LoiL'ndes-sqmrCf S.VT.; ond lEt’S^ 
RiUiisjate. 

\VaNhingtun, ('apt. John, R.S., F.R.S. Ilijdi'oqrapher to the iVurv, Admiralty, 
Watkins, John, Esq., F.R.c.S., F.s.a, 2, falccn-squitref Aldcrsgaie-streci, E,C, 
WatMUi, James, Esq. 24, Kridslciyh-^trecty W.C. 

Watson, Josli. John Wm., E^-q., c.r.., rii. dr. Jiallyroan^ Rathfarnhaui^ Ireland. 
Watts, J, King, Esq. St, TeeSy Ilxntmjdonahv'c, 

* Waugh, Et. -Colonel Andrew Scott, llcugal Engineers, Surveyor-deiici-al and 

Snpenntendeut Gi eat Trigonometrical Survey. Imlia. 

I 240* Webb, Cajd. Sydney. 24: ^ M'UitJicsta square, IE. 

* Wehber-Smith, Colonel James, 95th Kegimout. West AshUiitj, Sas<;eT. 

Webster, George, Esq., M.D. I)ulicich, S. 

Wedderburn, Sir John, 13art., F.U.A.S. KcithAiouse, Rlachshieh^ N.R. 

Weller, Edward, Esq. 34, Red Lioiisquare, TT^C. 

♦Wellington, Arthur Uichard, Duke of, Major-Oeneml, D.C.L. Apdey -house, 

IE. ; <ind Strathfichlsaye, Hampshire , 

West, Lieut. -Colonel J. Temple, Rerveick Lodge, Rydc, Isle of Wight, 
Westgarth, William, Esq. 20 , Threadncedlc-strect, K.(\ 

Westmacott, Arthur, Esq. Vnited Mexican Mining Associatinn,, 5, Fimhury* 
circ^JLs, F.C, 

•j- Westmacott, Licut.-Colonel, R.M. Junior United Sci'vicc Cluh, *5". 11, 

1 250* Westminster, Uicliard, Marquis of. 33, Uq^per Grosicnorstrcct, IE,; 7:7aton-* 
hall, Cheshire; and Mot combe -house, /Dorsetshire. 

Westminster, Uichard C, Trench, Dean of. Deanery, Wesiminster, S'. IE. 
Weston, Alex. Anderdon, Esq., M.A. 18, Rntland-gatc, IIijdi.-park, »S'. IE. 
♦Weyland, John, Esq., F.R.S. Woodrisinj-hall, Xorfolh, 

Wheatley, G. W., Esq. 150, l^cadenh<ill-strcct, F.C. 

Wheelwright, William, Esq. BrunsicicK-honsc Hotel, iLnxorrr-^'piarc, lE.C. 
♦Whewell, Rev, William, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-Chancellor, Camhiidge. 

Athenae^im Club, S.W. ; awl Lodge, C 'nd>ridge. 

♦Whinfield, Edward Wrey, E<^q.,R.A. Bovington-lodge, Ilemcl- Hempstead, Herts. 
Whinvates, Lieut. -Geneml E. C., R.A., C.B., k.h. I^orset Uilla, Cheltenham, 
♦Whishaw, James, Esq., F.S.A. 16, Tork-ierrace, Rrgenfs-parh, iV. IE. 

1 260 White, Arthur D., Esq., M.D. Dy'^cr House, Winchester. 

* White, Charles, Esq. lo, IJme-st., E.C. ; and B xmcsfclds near Dariford, Kent, 
White, Henry, Esq. Harold-house, B'Vjsuater, IE. 

WTiite, Robert, Esq. Coues, Isle of Wight, 

White, William Foster, Esq. Treasurer, Bartholomew Hospital, F.C. 
MTiitmore, George, Esq, 28, Oxford-square, W. 

Wilkinson, Fredenck E., Esq. Sydenham, Kent, S.F. 

♦Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, D.c.L,, F.R.S. Athcnanim Club, S. IE. ; and 33, 
Tork-street, Port man-square, W. 

Wilkinson, Captain A. Eastfield, B.A., 7th Hussars. Army and Navy Club, 

d * 
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Lht o/Felloics of the Royal Geographical SocietiL 


Will.o.k, .1. \V., <i.C. Lincoln*s~mn ; and Eosenstead, 

\‘, St, John S-irtjud^ XU'. 

I :73Willi im<, KdwmX^-l. VM y Fcnch'^'c^^^drcct, E,C. % ^ • 

WillMtn., Heni> Cl»h O’.nnhcn, S, W. ; and 8*2, King WilUar^-sU 

' }\<\ 

Wtlham^, Iloiiiy U., Ko'ud^J ’L'radc, S,\y. 

Wiik I-., i:-i. To, OdJiiii-^trLd, Lntui-sqnare, S.W. 

WatLini-'. M.^T-raihiui Sir Wni. F., Ikut., K.C.n., PX.L. Army and Navy 
V U'. ( ' if-m<'nJrt -in-Chitf, Ciwid-i. 

♦'Alllull, Fhul. . M., K-i. S>irfotL^st,t<f, P'iU- 7 n>iU-eai>t, S.W, 

Willi-^, Willi, iin A., T:.?r. E"y d /fo.jnt'd, G rceri'i'ich, S.E. 

Willn.i JiFv, ^11 H. Pallira, Ikirt., M.r. OAf, BrooK-stfCct, Uk ; Bal don-house, 
(t j , {Jur; "nd IPr'i'L L>dy^\ G lo'icotcrshirc, 

IS.' ; V. :h\>v^ l!,ui\ W., ]S^\, 4, Ih'dfurd-i'i’our, 

IS'. I ! ♦WiF-ii, rij.tuii iiu.mis, K.N. A>iny xnd Nivy Cluh^ Uk 

' I .^Wh hi;. M, l;. h.iil.y, 1A.[. ( '-li-MO-t due CliO\ S.W.; and 24, Conn^nyU- 


1 

j 

; 

j 


, W..iil, \\v\. T'.T'. rdr l;rc>/ ers, Svmcrsti. 

I Woinl'wull, c’. Oil.y, 

; \\'oo\ Hon. C'luu k-s, Hart., G.C i;., il.P. 10, Bdjrave-square, S.W, ; 

'11 1 IU> Kltton, Y<‘i iiJii! t'. 

S',-, Wiji'.l, (Ajtaiii June-’, K.N. L'‘ch Ahh-honsr, Diny^i'idG B.B. 
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Ui(ii\ui> H\ni>ik. tor till’ Ji-rro 1 t \ ot {h<’ f'durso of tl»o KUer 
Niji'i Ml ari'l it> niiilt 1 in thr (iult n( 

\Ii .loll N iJiNi Ml , *Mi tlir liiM Mwr_\ i>l tlir lainl lujw luinuMl ‘‘ Einlorby 
-tn'l ’ (.Mii.nn I.ui'l,” m liir Atnarctic ()(i*an. 

( a;i‘iri >•( .Inns K<o^, n (Ij-io.riv in tlu* AlTti<“ lU'irions of 

A'.i- ■ ra 

' \ I I- \ \ N iM H Hi f s. .nr til*- iia > ii:ai ion of tin* Iinlus, and a 

I"'. ! \ Il.u!i and Itiikliat.i, uMn-> (A'litral A-^ia. 

( (fioK'.i r>v<K,H.\.. tor tlir di'-f ()\ rrv of tin* (iroat Fi>h 

lv.*i afi'l if-' iia \ i jat mil oi ihr -ra on tin* Aia'tir (’oa^t oi Aincrioa. • 

( ai't.iin Koaiui Iii/tio\, i:n.. Inr t In* sur\ ny of t tu* >hort*s of Patu- 
<_":iM. Cii In. and Tmu. in >tMnh Ann-rica. 

( nlo:i. i ( in «.M H \ . tor the Lo rnT.d (‘ondnct of tlio “ Enphratos 
l'A}Hd:i*i*n in and tor af'<‘<>^i()n‘. to the g’eoirranhy of 

S\r;a. Mt 'ojKtfain’a, <ind tlm Drlra ot Sii>iana, 

-Mr. 'fnoMv^ SiMp-oN —Found. Mr<lal— for the di>co\ery and 
r^.n^[u^ in Is.j; ;,nd l.sd.s. of alumt SOO miles of the Arctic shores 

ot \ ni. ’ll 1 . 

> 1 )'-. Eio.^ \Ko Ki cm IT PationA Alrdal— for hi^ tra\el^ and re- 
-*Mr. h. in Niil.ia. Kor-lotan, Araiua, arnl Al'\>sinja. 

(ol H C\ Uv\mism>\, } 1,1.^ Fonrnh'r’s Mi*dal — for his travels 
and i.^i .i’-i tn> in >n>Mna and PrrMaii Knnli-t.in. and for the lif^ht 
riro-.M; to Inin ori tho .mniparatne <:rn<rra]>hy of AVe.tern Asia. ^ 

^.r K II, HoMin Ko’. - HarroiiA AIrdal— for his ^^a^el^ and re- 
-a*-, dunn,^ tlir in tin* colony of British Guayana, 

an I in rh.' adj.a i nr pa-r- ot >ourli America. 

I.'. .r, kvmR R v.-lMundcr^ Medal -for tin. publication of his vvork 

ol .1 a i ij iruiit and AaiiMcal .\''tronom\ .** 

- b m J.niN Moon. IN - -Patron > M< lial— for his surwn- of the Indu^ 

an 1 oM'ry o, rli.. Miun e ot the Ri\cr ()\u^. ‘ 

Caieain Sr .1 xm^s Ci.xkk Ho... R.>-.-Foimder*s Medal-forhis dis- 
< tocn. m rnc .\riran’tic Oenm. 

' ’’d>'n"'''Vi‘'' '■'* his work 

‘ ler.la.d ike>.carrdics m Pah-riue. ’ 

M.-ia-for his explorations in 
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-V H.E.-n,rr,n-s M.Ual-for his sun^ in 

l.u.-nii.\ ,iiri ,ei,l. air..- th.' ...iititrv to the Dead Sea ^ 

Medal-ior h.s researches in Asia 
ph.i his extensive "eogra- 
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A ica rd i )f tfi c lio ya I 1 ^rtrn iu m. I i i i 

1844. — Dp. Bkke — Foundop’s Medal — for liis exton'^iNC ('X|>Ii)ration.> in 

Abyssinia. 

* M. Charles Ritter — P atron’s Medal — for his important pojrra- 

phical works. 

1845. — Cpilnt P. E. he Stezelecki — FoutkUt’s Medal — for liis explorations 

• and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, and in Van 

Diemen’s Land. 

Proh‘«sor A. Tii. Middevdorff — P atron’s Medal — for his extensive 

explorations and di^^coviTies in Northern and Eu'^tern Siberia. 

1846. — Captain Charlfs Sti rt — F oiindr‘r’*< Medal — for his \ari(njs and 

e\ten'<i\e explorations in Au'^traiia. 

Dr. LrnwKj Llmhimrot — P atron's Medal — for a journey performed 

from Mon‘ton Ray to Port K'^sinirton. 

1847. — Sir James Brook e. Rajah of Sarawak anfl Cio\ernor of Lihuan — 

Founder’s Medal — for lii^; ex))edition to Borneo, 

— Captain Charles Wilkes, i .s.n. — P atron’s Medal — for his Vo\a^M» 

of Discovery in the S. Ileniisphen* and in the Antarctic Re^^ions, m 
the years 1888-42. 

j8-^8 . — Aestev II. Lvymio, E'^rp, n.e.L., m.I’. — F oun<h‘r’s Mt'dal — for his 
contributions to Asiatic ireoL^rapliv , researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 

Baron Cii. Hluel — P atron’s Medal -for his exjilorations of Ca'^h- 

merc and surroundinir countries, eomniunieated in his work entitled 
* Kashmir und das Reich djT isiek.’ 

1 ^ 49 , — (Jol. John Ch. Fki'moxt — P atron’s Medal — for his successful explo- 
rations of the Rocky Mountains and California ; and for his numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Ohservations. 

The R»v. Davip Livinosto.xf, of Kolobenp^ — a Chronometer Watc h 

— for his successful explorations of South Africa. 

1850. — Dr. GEf)RGL Wallin, of Finlan<l — 25 Guineas — for his Travels in 
Arabia. 

Air. Thom vs Bri nsf.r — 25 Guineas — for his ExpIr»rations in the 

Middle Islan<I of New Zealand. 

J 852 , — Dr. John Rae — ^F ounder’s Merlal — for his Survey of Boothia and of 
the Coa^'ts of Wollaston and Victoria Land«. 

Captain Henry Straciiet — P atron’s Medal — for his Surveys in 

Western Tibet. 

2852 . — Air. Francis Galton — F ounder’s Medal — for his Explorations in 
Southern Africa. 

Comman<ler E. A. Inglefielp, r.n. — P atron’s Medal — for his Survey 

of the Coasts of Jiaffin Bay. Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 

1853. — Rear-Admiral William Henry Smyth — F ounder’s Medal — for his 
valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 

Captain Robert J. M. M‘Clure, r.n, — P atron’s Medal — for hts 

discovery of the North-Wi'st Passaire. 

^854. — The Rev. David Livingstone, m.d., etc. — Patron’s Medal — for hi^ 
Scientific Explorations in Central Africa. 

Mr. Charles J. Andersson— a Set of Surveying Instruments — for his 

d'raveis in South-Wc>tem Africa. 

1855.-— Elisha Kent K vne, m d. — F ounder’s Medal — for hi.’ discoveries in 
the Polar ReirioriS. 

Heinrich Dakth, Phil. Dr.— Patrun'a Medal— for his Explorations 

in Central Africa. , 
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Award of the Royal Premium. 

• 

IS.", 5. — Cor|)oral F. Church, of the Royal Engineers — a Watch and Chain 

— for scientitic ol)servations uliilc attached to the Mission in 

Central Africa. 

1S5G. — Mr. Ai <;i sti s C. (iKKC.oBY — Founder's Medal — for his Explorations 

in Western atid Northern Australia. • • 

Lieut. -Col. A-ndkkw Scott Waugh, Bengal Engineers — Patrgn’s 

• — for the (ireat Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

I''.)". — Ciiptain UicifAni) CoLuissoy, r.x. — Founder’s Medal — for his Dis- 
ci»\t>ric> in the Arctic Regions. 

• Prof. Ai.kx. Dali.as Bache, Superintendent U, S. Coast Survey — 

Patron’s Me<lal — for his extensive Surveys of America. 

(\ipfain Kn HARD F. Burton — Founder’s Medal — for his Explorations 
ill Ka'^tern Central Africa. 

Captain John Palli'^kr — Patron’s Medal — for his Explorations in British 

North America and the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr..loiiN M vrnour.AM. Stuart — a Gold Watch — for his Discoveries in 

Sou til and Central Australia, 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND MAP-ROOMS, 

TO MAY, 1859. 


[ When London the plioc of public' itioUf the uvrd London is in all c isrs onnftnl.l 


L I B II A K Y. 

KUltUl'K. 

Tiilc'^: r,f 

•B.»ibow, John, f.r.g.s. — Tour outlie Continent, by Hail and Koad, intlie Suninier 
ofl85-L 8vo. 1855. 

Bell, R. — Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, and Holland. 8v<>. 1841>. 

Bgnbury, S. — Summer in Northern Kurope, including Sketches in Swedi-n, Nor- 
way, Finland, the Aland Islands, (Gothland, &c. 2 \ols. 8vo. ISf)!;. 

Clark, Rev. J. A. — Glimpses of tlie Old World, or Kxcursioiis on the C’ontinent 
and in Great Britain. 2 vols. Svo. 185 D, 

Cbow'e, E. E. — Th? Greek and the Turk ; or Powers and Prospects in the Le\ant. 

8 VO. \ 8 ip 3 . 

Fox, Edward. — Pleasure Paths of Travel. Svo. 1857. Pi rchased. • 

IIouZEAU, J. C. — Histoire du Sol de FFurope. Svo. Brussels, 185S. 

The Author. 

Lainc, Samuel. — Notes on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of Europe, Svo. Is54. 

M‘Culloch, J. R. — Russia and Turkey. Svo. 1854. Purchased. 

North Sea Pilot Part B. East Coast of England. Directions for making tlie 
Passage from the Downs to the White Sea. 

Russian, Dutch, Hanoverian, Danish, Prussian, Swedish, and Norwegian Idghts. 
Corrected to July, 1858. Svo. pamph. 1858. 

The Hydrographic Ofiice. 

Spencer, Capt. — ’Turkey, Russia, the Black Sea, and Circassia. 8vo. 1854. 

Walters, A. — Atlas Pittoresque <les Chemins de Fer de la Belgi(jne. 2nd edit. 
Svo. Brussels, 1840. Purchased. 

Fbance — 

Chazallon, a. M. R. — xAnniiaire des Marces des Cotes de France pour 
Pan 1S5S. 12mo. Paris, 1857. Dei 6t de la Marine. 

Gardner. Paris Illustrated. 8vo. 1847. 

Gregorovius, FERDiNAND.— Corsica in its Picturesque, Social, and His- 
torical Aspects. Svo. 185"^. Purchased. 

Lejean, G, — La Gaule de PAnonyme de Ravenne. Svo. pamph. Paris. 
1850. Tlie Author. 

Paris, T. C.— Pyrenees during Three Months’ Pedestrian Wanderings, 
1842. 8vo. ISio. PimCHA&Li). • 
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Ivi Libraru and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. 

« 

Tuk^ of Bouhs. Donors. 

Kr iNCE~~ 

PiM, 0»nift. H., R.\ , F.R.G.3.— Notes on Cherbourg. 8vo. pampK, 1858. 

The Author. 

Table vux de Population, de Culture, de Commerce, et de Navigation, pour 
8vo. Paris, 1858. Le Ministere ufi la Marine. 

V'eli*, C. Iv.— Vacation in Prittany. 8vo, 1856. PURCHASED. 

CiEltM AN V — 

Kohistka, CAftL. — Studien ubcr die ^Icthoden uod die Beniitzung Hjp- 
sometrischer ArU-itun, nachgewiesen an den Niveauverhaltnissen der 
I ingebiingen von I^rag. “tto, Gotha, M. Justus Perthes. 

CJUKAT IhaTAiN — 

JiBiTiMi Islands, Lights of the. Corrected to June 1858. 8vo. pamph. 

The Hydrographic Office. 

1)end\, W. C.— Heautiful Islets of Pritaine. 8vo. 1857. 

Isk'ts of the Channel. 8vo. 1858. Purchased. 

Dhach, S, M., f.r.g.s. - statistics of Marriage in England, 8vo. pamph. 

Is.',:), The Author. 

KtU'( AnoN, Minutesof the Committee of Council on; 1857-58. 8vo. 1^58? 

The CoMJIITTEE. 

English and Iri-li Ports, Tide Tables of the, for the year 1858. 8vo. 
p.unph. The Admiralty. 

IIm.i., Mr. and .Mas. 8. C. —Ireland: its Scenery, Character, &c. 3 vols. 

4i>. 1857. Purchased, 

IlA'KHrY, Martin. — ^A ran Isles: Keport of the Excursion of the Ethno- 
logical Section of the British Assoc, from Dubli^, Sept. 1857, 8vo. 
pamph. Dublin, 185!.). 

Leeds. Historical Guide to. 8\o. Leeds, 1858. Dr.* Norton Shaw, 

McCulloch, J., m d — Western Islands of Scotland, including the Isle of 
Man. 3 \oIs. j5\o. ISl'J. Purchased. 

Martin, M. — Description of the Western Islands of Scotland. 2nd edit. 
Svo, 1716. James Imray, Jun., Esq., f.r.g.s. 

National Portrait Gallery, Catalogue of the Pictures iu the, Jan. 1, 1859. 
8\o. pamph. 1859. The Secretary. 

('iRDNANCE Survey Commission, Keport of the. Fol. 1858, Purchased, 

Obdnano: Trigonometrical Survey, Account of the Observations and Cal- 
culations of the Principal Triangulation, Drawn up by Capt. A. K. 
Clarke, R.E.. under the direction of Col. H. James, r.e,, f.r.g.s. 
Plates separate. 4to. 1858. 

Abstracts of Principal Lines of Spirit- 

Levelling iu Ireland, 1839-43. 4 to. 1855. 

of Ireland, Meteorological Observa- 
tions, 1829-52. Edited by Captain Cameron, r.e. 4to. Dublin, 1S5G. 

The Secretary of State for War. 

Bennie, G., f.r.g.s.— -Construction of Fixed and Floating Batteries fo^ 
Coast Defences. Pamph. 1858. The Author. 

Bobebts, G. — Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of 
England in Past Centuries. Svo. 1856. Purchased. 

Tennant, Prof. J , f.r.g.s.— Catalogue of his Collection of British Fossils. 
Maps, &c. 8vo. IS.’S. The Author. 

Thorne, J. — Rambles by Rivers. The Duddon, Mole, Adur, Arun, Wey, 
Lea, Dove, and Avon. 2 vols. iu 1. 12mo. 1844-5. 
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Titles of Books, Donors, 

Great Britain — 

Thorne, J. — Rambles by Rivers. The Thames. 2 vols. in 1. 12mo. 

1847, Purchased. 

Greece — *• 

• CiRcouRT, Comte A, de. — Les Monnaies d’Athenes, par M. Beul^ 8vo. 

pamph. Paris, 1858. M. Malte-Brun, Corr. f.r.g.s, 

Gell, Sir Wm. — Itinerary of the Morea : being a description of the Routes 
of that Peninsula. 8vo. 1817. S. M. Drach, Ksq., f.r.g s. 

Leake, LiEtrr.-CoL. W. M., f.r.g. s. — Topography of Athens, with some 
remarks on its Antiquities. 8vo. 1821. 

Wilkins, Wm. — A theniensa, or Remarks on the Topography and Buildings 
of Athens. 8yo. 1816. Purchased, 

Italy — 

Baines, Edwd. — Visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont. 8vo. 1855. 

Craven, Hon. R. K. — Southern Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples. 
4to. 1821. Purchased. 

King, Rev. S. W., m.a., f.r.g.s. — Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps. 
• • 8vo. 1859. The Author. 

Lear, Edwd. — Landscape Painter in Southern Calabria, &c. 8vo, 1852. 

Purchased. 

St. John, B.- — Subalpine Kingdom, or Experiences and Studies in Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Genoa. 2 vols, 8vo. 1856. Purchased. 


Netherlands — 

Catalogue de Livres concernant PHistoire et la Topographic de Pays 
Bas. 8^, Amsterdam, 1859. 

IVIuLLER, •F. — Second Catalogue de Livres et Cartes sur les Possessions 
Nederlandaises, 1858, Juillet, 8vo. pamph. Amsterdam, 1855. 

M. F. Muller, 

Russia — 

Brooks, Shirley. — Russians of the South. 8vo. 1854. 

Cole, J. W.— Russia and the Russians. 8vo. 1854. 

De Custine, Marquis. — Russia. Abridged from the French, 8vo. 1854. 
Harrison, R. — Nine Years’ Residence in Russia, from 1844-53. 8v*. 
1855, 

Haxthausen, Baron von. — Russian Empire : its People, Institutions, and 
Resources. Translated by R. Faric. 2 vols. 8vo. 1856. 

Purchased. 


Helmersen and Pacht. — Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Russischen Reiches. 
Geognostische Untersuchungen im mittleren Kussland. 8vo. St. Pe- 
tersburg. 1858. Col. G. Helmersen, Hod, f.r.g.s, 

Jerrman, Edward.— Pictures from St Petersburg. Translated by F. Hard- 
man. 8vo. 1852. Purchased. 

Kupffer, a. T. — Compte-Rendu Annuel par le Directeur de rObservatoire 
Physique Central. Annee 1856. 4to. pamph. St. Petersburg, 1857. 

The Author, through L 'Administration des Mines de Kussie. 

Lee, Robert, m.d. — Last Days of Alexander, and the First Days of Nicho- 
las. 8 VO. 1854. 

Milner, Rev. T., f.r.g.s. — Russia : its Rise and Progress, Tragedies and 
Revolutions. Svo. 1856. 


Porter, Major W., r.e. — Life in the Trenches before Sebastopol. Svo. 
1356. Purchased. 
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SrANUINAV lA -- 
Drum '//. 

FoiicmiAMMKR, (i.~Iiiilrag til Skildringen af Danruarks Geoffraphiske For- 
h«fKl i (lores afha'ngighed af Laudets indre Geognosukke Bygning. 
4to. pamph. Copenhagen, 1858. The Autbob. 

• 

Sont ( / owl fh 

Bracf, C. L. - Norse Folk; or Homes of Norway and Sweden. 8vo. 
I >5 7 . Purchaser. 

Helmfrskn, Col. G. v., Hon. f.r.c.s. — G eologische Bemerkungen auf 
oinor lieise in Schweden uud Norwegen. 4to. pamph, St. Petersburg, 

The Author. 

X. and Y. — L<mg Vacation Kamble in Norway and Sweden. 8vo. Cam- 
bridge. 1857. Purchased. 

A. -no/. 

BKB^T^I^o oin Kongerigot Norges okonomiske Tilstand i Aarene 1851-55 
im d tilln'-rende Tabeiler. 4to. Christiania, 1858. 

Bi-^skri VKLSK til Kartet o\er den Norske Kyst, fra Jomfruland og Kragerd 
til (diristiansand, 1857; Ekersund til Landesnaes. 4to. Christianisf, 
l'^5'^. The University of Christiania. 

Fobksteb. Thomas. — N orway among the Fjelds and Fjords of the Central 
and Western Districts. Svo. 18.55. 

Laino. Samuel.— IJ esidence in Norway during 1834, 35, and 36. New 
Edit. Svo. 1851. Purchased. 

Statistiske Tabeiler for Kongeriget Norge, ndgivne efter Foranstaltning 
af lE'partementet for det Indre. Sj ttende Koekke, 4to. Christiania, 

. , * The University OF Christiania. 

‘''-'•f'Ari. • 

Erdmvnn. A.-Beskrifning ofver Dalkarlsbergs Jernmalmsfiilt uti Nora 
S^ken ooh Ortbro Lan. 4to. pamph. Stockholm, 1858. 

The Author. 

Krkson, N.— IVdankaiule rbrande Statens Jemwiigsbyggnader. Afgifvet 
till C'hefen for Kongl. CiMl-Departementet. 4to. Stockholm, 1856. 

The Author, 

Tom^RAFi^KA och Statistiska Uppgifter om Upsala Lan. Svo. pamph 

btockholm, 1850. ^ ^ 

• *• Carlskrona Lan elier Blekinge. 8 to. pamph. Stockholm. 

Halmstads Lan. Svo. pamph. Stockholm, 1847. 

SkaraWgs Lan. 8vo. pamph. Stockholm, 1845, 

Orebro Uin. 8vo. pamph, Stockholm, 1844. 

Westerns Lan. 8vo. pamph. Stockholm, 1842. 

l,clihd Colonel Hazelius, Corr. f.r.g.s. 

Miles, PLiNY.—Nordurfari ; or Rambles in Iceland. Svo. 1854. • 

Spain Purchased. 

Adolphus, J. L.-Spain in ISSt; and 1557. Svo. 1858. Pckchased. 

SwiT7Eru AND— 

Ferouson, Robert.— S wiss Men and Swiss Mountains. Svo. 1853. 

• Purchased. 
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Titles of Books, Donors, 

Switzerland — 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. A Series of Excursions by Members of the 
Alpine Club. Edited by John Ball, President. 8vo. IS-OO. 

• W. Longman, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Turkey — ’ 

Carlisle, Earl of. — Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. 2^ Edit. 
8vo. 1854. 

Larpent, Sir G., Bart. — Turkey ; its History and Progress : from the 
Journals and Correspondence of Sir J. Porter, continued to the Present 
Time. 2 yoIs. Svo. 1854. Purchased. 

Lauture, Comte d’Escayrac de. — De la Turquie et des Etats Mussulmans 
en General. 8vo. Paris, 1858. The Author. 

Moltke, Baron von. — Russians in Bulgaria and Rumelia in 1828-9. From 
the German. Svo. 1854. 

Money, E. — Twelve Months with the Bashi-Bazouks. Svo. 1857. 

Smith, Albert. — Month at Constantinople. 8vo, 1850. 

Smyth, W. W. — Year with the Turks ; or Sketches of Travel in the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Dominions of the Sultan. 8vo. 1854. 

* Purchased. 

Mediterranean— 

Christmas, Rev, H., m.a., f.r.g.s. — Shores and Islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, including a Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia. 3 vols. Svo. 
1851. Purchased. 

Lights of the Mediterranean, Black Sea, and Sea of Azov. Corrected to 
Aug., 1858. Svo. pamph. 1858. The Admiralty. 

Spratt, Capt. T. a. B., R.N., f.r.g.s — Deep Soundings in the Mcditerra- 
nean^Sea east of Malta. Svo. pamph. 1857. Purchased. 


ASIA. 

Hue, M. — Journey through Tartary, Thibet, and China, during the years 
1844-46. Svo. 18.52. 

Spalding, J. W. — Japan and Around the World : an Account of Three 
Visits to the Japanese Empire. Svo. 1856. 

Taylor, Bayard. — Visit to India, China, and Japan, in the year 1853. 
Svo. 1855. Purchased. 

Asiatic Russia — 

Cottrell, C. H. — Recollections of Siberia in 1840 and 1841. Svo. 1842. 

Haxthausen, Bakon von. — Tribes of the Caucasus. With an Account of 
Schamyl and the Murids. Svo. 1855. 

Hill, S. S.— Travels in Siberia. 2 vols. Svo. 1854. Purchased. 

Lamansky, Eugene.— Esquisse Ge'ographique du Bassin de la Mer d’Aral, 
• et quelques traits des Mcenrs des Habitants de Boukhara, Kbiva, et 

Kokan. Svo. pamph. Paris, 185S. The Author. 

Moser, L. — Caucasus and its People, Svo. 18.56. Purchased. 

Sarychef, Capt. — Voyage along the North-East Coast of Siberia and Arctic 
and Pacific Oceans during eight years ; with the Geographical and 
Astronomical Expedition under the command of Capt. Billings, from 
1785 to 1793. 2 vols. (in Russian) 4to. St. Petersburg, 1802. 

Capt, R. Collinson, r.n., v.p.r.g.s. 


lx L ibrarij and Maj)-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. 

TilU-s of I!oo!:s. Donors. 

Asiatic 'rcuKHV— 

Addison, (’. G— Damascus and Palmyra; a Journey to the East. 2 vols. 

8 VO. 1838. ^ 

\LLF.N, Cai»t. W., B.N., F.R.C.S.— Dead Sea ; a New Route to India. 2 vols. 
Svo. 1855. PUHCHASHD. 

IWSAU, H., D.D.— The Land of Promise: Notes of a Spring- Journey from 
Ht•er^heba to Sidon. Svo, 1858. 
t.’nv'iSKAUD, G. W.— The Druses of the Lebanon. Svo. 1855. 

Gkamkh, J. a., D.D.—Geographical and Historical Description of Asia 
Minor. 2 vols. in I, and Map separate. Svo. Oxford, 1832. 

Di NCAN, C. — Campaign i^ith the Turks in Asia. 2 vols. Svo. 1855. 

Purchased. 

Grifuth. C. D., m.p.— S peech on the subject of the Euphrates Railway and 
the Sue/ Canal. Svo. pamph. 1857, The Author. 

H vxthai'skn, Baron von.— Transcaucasia. Sketches of the Nations and 
Iiaces between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Svo, 1854. 

Kitto. J. — Pictorial History of Palestine and the Holy Land, including a 
complete History of the Jews. 2 vols. 4to, 1844. PuRCHAfEH. 

LotTt's, W. K. — Travels and Researches in Chaldsea and Susiana. Svo. 
Is.', 7. The Author. 

M vi RicK, IU;v. T. — Oh^^ervations connected with Astronomy and Ancient 
lI^^to^y, on the Ruins of Babylon, as described by C. J. Rich. 4to. 
I81f>. 

Oi.irHAST, L., F.R o.s. — Trans-Caucasian Campaign of the Turkish Army 
under Orner Pasha. Svo. 1856. 

PoTE, K, G, — Nineveh: a Review of its Ancient History and Modern 
Explorers. 8vo. N. D. ? * 

Sandwitii, H., >i.D. — Siege of Kars, Svo. 1856. Purchased. 

Ten IK vtchf.f, P. de. — Etudes sur la Vegetation des Hautes Montagues de 
I'Asie-Mineure et de rArmeuie. Svo. pamph. Paris, 1858. 

The Author. 

Van de Velde, C. W. M. — Memoir to accompany the Map of the Holy 
Eaiid. Svo. Gotha, 1858. M, Justus Perthes. 

iVoRT VRET, G. M, — Syria and the S} rians ; or Turkey in the Dependencies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1 856. 

Wright, Thos., m.a. — Early Travels in Palestine. With Notes. Svo. 
1848. PlTBCHASED. 

A RADI A — 

Lo\\th, T. -“Wanderer in Arabia. Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 1855. 

Purchased. 

China- 

Bannister, S. — First French Embassy to China, 1698-1700. Translated 
With an Introductory Essay. Svo. 1859. Purchased. 

Chin v Pilot. — Coasts of China and Tartary, from the Canton River to thw 
Sea of Okhotsk, with the adjacent Islands. Svo. 1858. 

Vppendix, No. I. Gulf of Siam. 8vo. pamph. 1858. 

The Hydrographic Office. 
Davh, Sir J. F., Bart., f.r.g.s. — China, during the War and since the 
Peace. 2 \ols. 8vu. 1852. The Author. 

Fortune, K, — Residence among the Chinese : Inland, on the Coast, and at 
Sea. Third Visit to China, IS 53-6. 8vo. 1857. 
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Titles of Ihok^. Donors 

China — 

IUpa, Father, — Thirteen Years’ Residence at the Court of Pekin. 8vo. 
1844. Purchased. 

India — 

Andrew, W. P., f.r.c.s,— Indus and its Provinces considered in cq^inexion 
with Improved Means of Communication. Maps and Tables. 8vo. 

l8.->8. The Author. 

Camphell, D. — Adventures in an Overland Journey to India. 8vo. 

18u8. Purchased. 

(Urter, H. J. — Geological Papers on Western India, including Cutch, 
Sinde, and the South^Kast (j>ast of Arabia. With Atlas of Maps and 
Plates. 4to. Rumba}. 1857. Lord St.\nlev, m.p., F R.o.s. 

Edwards, Major H. R. — Year on the Punjaub Frontier, 1848-9. 2nd 
Edit. 8vo. 18.51. 

Elphinstone, Hon. Mountstuart, f.b.g.s. — History of India. The Hindu 
and Mahometan Periods. 4th Edit. 8vo. 1857. 

Falkland, Viscountess. — Chow-Chow ; being Selections from a Journal 
, kept in India, Egypt, and Syria. 2 vols. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 1857. 

Purchased. 

Geoixkiical Survey of India, Memoirs of the. Vol. I. Part II. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1858. The Survey. 

Indian Officers, Grievances and Present Condition of our. 8to. pamph. 
1853. Purchased. 

JoCHMUP. Liet t.-Gen. — Memorandum on India, addressed from Singapore 
to Prince Metternich. 8\o. pamph. 1858. I'he Author. 

MacFarlane, C. — British India, from the Earliest English Intercourse. 
8^0.* 1857. 

Mackay, a. — Western India. Reports addressed to the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Manchester, Liverpool, Blackburn, and Glasgow. 8vo. 
1853. 

Martineat , H. — Britiih Rule in India ; Historical Sketch. 8vo. 1857. 
Mead, H. — Sepoy Revolt: its Causes and its Consequences. 8vo. 1857. 

Purchased. 

JIiLLS, Arthur, m.p.- — India in 1858: Summary of the Existing Adminis- 
tration of British India. With a Revenue Map. 8vo, 1858. 

Mcndy, Gen. G. C. — Journal of a Tour in India. 3rd Exiit. 8vo. 1858. 

Punjab, Report on the Administration of the, for 1849-50 and 1 850 . 51 . 
(Selections from the Records of the Government of India. No. II.) 
8vo. Calcutta, 1853. Purchased. 

Rees, L. E. R., f.r.g.s. — Oude, its Past and its Future 8yo. pamph. 
1859. The Author. 

Reinaud, M.— Question Scientifique et Personnelle au sujet des demieres 

Decouvertes sur la Geographic et rilistoire de I'Inde. 8vo. pamph. 
Paris, 1859. The Author, 

Saint-Martin, V. — Sur la Carte de I’Asie Centrale et de ITnde, construite 
dapres le Si-yn-ki, &c.,pour les Voyages de Hionen-Thsang, 629-645. 
8vo. Paris, 1858. 

Etude sur la Gwgraphie Grecque et Latine de Flnde. 

4to. Parb. 1858. The Author. 

ScHONBERG, Bahon E. V.— Travels in India and Kashmir. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Purchased. 
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Titlt's of Books. Donors. 

India — 

SciNDE Railway, Indus Steam Flotilla, and Punjaub Railway. — Account 
of Conimencemeut at Lahore, Feb. 8, 1859, and Prc^eedings of 
Meeting, March 29, 1859. With Map. 8vo. pamph. 1859. 

W. P. Andrews Escp, f.r.gj6. 

Slkkman, M.'Gen. Sir \V. IL — Journey through the Kingdom of Oude in 
1849-51). 2 vols. 8 VO. 185S. PURCHASED. 

Smith, Capt. T. — Five Years’ Residence at Nepaul, 1841-5. 2 vols. 8 yo. 

1852. 4 

Sullivan, Edward. — Bungalow and Tent, or a Visit to Ceylon. 8vo. 

1^54. Purchased. 

Sykes, Col. W. II. , m.p., v.p.r.g.s.— T raits of Indian Character. 8vo. 
pamph. 1859. The Author. 


Baker, S. W. — Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. 8vo. 1855. 

Barrow, Sir G., Bart. — Ceylon, Past and Present. With Map, 8vo 
1857. 

Knighton, William. — History of Ceylon. 8vo. 1845. 

Tropical Sketches ; or Reminiscences of an Indian 

Journalist. 2 vols. 8vo. 1855. Purchased. 


Persia — 


Binning, R. B. M. — Two Years’ Travel in Persia, Ce\lon, &c. 2 vols 

1857. 

Ferrieb, J. P — Journeys in Persia, Afghanistan. Turkistan, and Beloo- 
chistan. Translated by Capt. W. Jesse. 8vo. 1856.« 

Fowler, George. — Three Years in Persia, with Travellinfr Adventures in 
Koordistan. 2 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

OrsELEY, W. — Epitome of the Ancient History of Persia. 8vo. 1799, 

Persia, Sketches of. From the Journals of a Traveller in the East. 
2 vols. 8 VO. 182 7. 


Sheil, Lady. — Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. Svo. 1856. 

Purchased. 

Stuart, Lt.-Col. — Journal of a Residence in Northern Persia and the 
adjacent Provinces of Turkey. 8vo. 1854. 


Wagner, Dr. M.— Travels in Persia, Georgia, and Koordi'itan, with 
Sketches of the Cossacks and the Caucasus. 3 vols. 8vo. 1856. 


Siam — 


Purchased. 


Bowring, Sir J., f.r.g.s. — Siam : with a Narrative of the Mission to that 
country in 1855. 2 vols. 8\o. 1857. Purchased. 


Astatic Archipelago — 

Gironiebe, P. de L.V.— Twenty Years in the Philippines. Abridged from* 
the Original French, by F. Hardman. 8vo. 1853. Purchased. 

Indian Archipelago and Eastern A^^ia, Journal of the, Vol. IL New 
Series. No. 4. Svo. Singapore, 1858. 

The Editor, J. R. Logan, Esq. 

I>>w*, Hugh. — Sarawak; its Inhabitants and Productions. Svo. 1848. 
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AFIUCA. 


Titles of PtooU. Dono,^. 

Ii. — Commerce with Africa. 8vo. pamph. 

'I'he Ai thoij. 

Rkisen in Central Africa von Muiifro Park his anf Dr. IJarth mnl Dr. 
Vogel. Hand I, 8vo. Lalir , Puuciiaskd. 


Northern — 


Babbary, Leaves from a Lady’s Diary of her Travels in. 2 \oIr. 8^o. 
18.50. PUKCHASKD. 

Barth, H., Ph. Dr. — Travels and Discoveries in North and (Vntral Afrit a. 
Vols. IV, and V. 8vo. 1858. TlieAiTiioR. 

Bowdich, T. E. — Essay on the Geography of North AVest Africa. V'iih 
^laps. 8 VO. Paris, 1821. pLurnAsED. 

CUNY, Ch. — Observations Generales sur ie Meiuoire sur le Sondan de M,de 
Lauture. 8vo. pamph. Palis, 1858. The Autiiok. 

Davidson, J. — Notes taken during Travels in Africa. Piintedfor pri^ate 
circulation. 4to. 1839. IHiu hash). 

Dunant, J. H. — Notice sur la Begence de Tunis. 4to. GeiUAa, 18.58, 

The Author, through Prof. Chaix, (>)aB. i.r.o.s. 

Durrieu, Xavier. — -Present State of Morocco ; a Chapter of Mussulman 
Civilisation. 8vo. 1854. 

Hamilton, James. — ^Wanderings in North Africa. 8vo. 185h. 

Pl'BCHASF.D. 


Hodgson, W. B. — Remarks on the Recent Travels of Dr. Barth in Central 
Africa. 8vo. pamph. New York, 1858. The Author. 

Malte-Bbun, V. A., Cork, f.b.g.s. — Resume' Historique de I’Exploration 
faite dans PAfrique Centrale de 1853 a 1856, par le Dr. K. Vogel. 
8vo. pamph. Paris, 1858. The Author, 


Murray, Mrs. E. — Sixteen Years of an Artist's Life in Morocco, Spain, 
and the Canary Islands. 2 vols. 8vo. 1859. 

Henry Blackett, Esq., f.r.g.s. 


Ahjicrs — 


Cave, Capt. L. T., f.R-G.s. — The French in Africa. 8vo. 18.59. 

The Author. 


Davies, Rev. E. W. L. — Algiers in 1857. Its Accessibility, Climate, and 
Resources. 8vo. 1858. Purchased. 


Malte-Bbun, V. A. — Itinera ire Historique et Archcologique de Philippe- 
ville a Constantine. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1858. The Author. 


Revue Africaine, Journal des Travanx de la Soci('t(5 Historique Alge- 
rienne. II*"^ Annee. No. 12. Aout. 8vo. Algiers, 1858. 

The Society. 


Egypt — 


Commission Scientifique Internationale pour le Percement de I’lsthme de 
Sue/. Observations sur le Discours prononce par M. Stephenson 
July 17, 1857. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1857. 

D. A. Lance, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Clayton, Right Rev. R.— Journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai; 
with some remarks on the Origin of Hierogljphics. 4to. 1753. 

Purchased. 

Conrad, F. W.— Canal de Suez. Etat de la Question. 1858. 8vo. pamph. 
La Haye, 1858. 
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Egypt — 


Titles of Boohs. 


Donors. 


Dupin, Baron C. — Canal Maritime de Suez. Second Report a TAcademie 
des Sciences. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1858. 

D. A. LANGE,^®Sq., F.B.G.S. 

HorxeR, L. — Account of some Recent Researches near Cairo. Part JI. 
4to. pamph. isr)'^. The Author. 

Lange, D. A., f.r.g.s- — Letter to the Earl of Malmesbury respecting the 
Suez Canal, March 6, 185S. Fol. 


LF:ssf:F3, F. de, — Inquiry' into the Opinions of the Commercial Classes of 
Great Britain on the Suez Ship Canal. 8vo. pamph. 1857. 

D, A. Lange, Esq., f.b.c.s. 

Oriental Album : Clmracters, Costumes, and Modes of Life in the Valley 
of the Nile. Illustrated by E. Prisse. Descriptive letter-press by 
J. A. St. John, Fol. 184S. Purchased. 


PiiiLTGRET, Capitaine. — Observations Hydrographiques dans la Baie de 
Peluse. 8vo. pamph. Paris, IS.’iT. D. A. Lange, Esq., f.r g.s. 

SoNMNi, C. S. — Travels in Upper and Lower Eg>pt. Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 4 to. 1800. Pc^RCHASED. 


SuuATT, Capt. T., R.N., F.B.G. 8.— Enquiry into the Soundness of M? de 
Lesseps’ Reasonings and Arguments on the Practicability of the Suez 
(^anal. With Plans. F'ol. pamph. 1858. The Ad.miralty. 

Webne, F. — African Wanderings ; or an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, 
Basa, and Beni-Amer. 8vo. 18.52. 

Wilkinson, Sir J. G , f.r.cj.s.— Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs. 
With an Introduction to the Study of the Egyptian Hieroglvphics, By 
S. Birch. 8vo. 1857. Purchased. 


Eastern— 

McLeod, J. Lyons, f.b.g.s. — Resources of Eastern Africa. Fol. pamph. 
1859. The Author. 


Western- 

East, D. J. — Western Africa, its Condition, and Christianity the Means 
of its Recoverv . 8\o. 1844. Purchased. 

Fatdherbe, Col. M. L.— Notice sur laColonie du Senegal et sur les Pays 
qui sont en relation avec elle. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 18,59. 

M. Malte-Brun, Corr. f.b.g.s. 

Hutchinson, Consul T. J., f.r.g.s.— Impressions of Western Africa. 
With Remarks upon the Diseases of the Climate, and a Report on the 
peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in the Bight of Biafra. 8vo. 18.58. 

The Author, 

; : Narrative of the Niger, Chadda, 

and Binue Exploration. 8vo. 1855, Purchased 

Lights on the West and South Coasts of Africa. Correettd to Feb. 1858 
8vo. pamph. l^.'iS. The Admiralty.* 

Wilson, Rev. J. L.— Western Africa; its History, Condition, and Pro- 
spects. Svo. 1856. PurchasedT 

Southern — 

Cortambert, M. E. — Esquisse de la Geographic, etc., d’une partie de 
r.\frique Australe Inte'rieure (dii Cours Snperieur du fleuve Orange 
au Cours du Zarabeze). 4to. pamph. Paris, 18.58. The Author. 

Daniell, S, and W.—Native Tribes, Animals, and Scenery of Southern 
Africa. 4 to. 1820. 
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Titles of Books. Donors, 

A t’RicA — South ern — 

Drayson, Capt. a. W., r.a. — Sportiog Scenes among the Kaffirs of Soutli 
Africa. Svo. 1858. Purchased. 

Livinc/^tone’s (Dr.), f.r.g.s., Cambridge Lectures, together \%ith a pre- 
fatory Letter by the Kev. Prof. Sedgwick. Edited bj the Kev. Wm. 
Monk, M. A. Maph. 8\o. 1858. The Hditor. 

Maclear, T., r.R.c.s, — Correspondence on the subject of Mr. Ziervogel’s 
Weight and Measure Bill, with explanations, &c. 8vo. painph. 
Cape Town, 185(J. Purchased. 

Mason, G. II. — Life with the Zulus of Natal, 8\o. 185,5. 

Napier, Lt.-Col. E. E. — Excursions in Southern Afiica, including a His- 
tory of the Cape Colony, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 18.50. 

Shooter, Kev. J. — Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. Svo. 1857. 

Purchased. 

T&i.ands — 

Eleis, Rev. W. — Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 4, o. 
Including a Visit to the Capital, &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 18,58. 

The Author. 

• Teneriffe. — Instruction a suivre pour aller mouiller sur la rade de Santa 
Cruz. Svo. pamph, Paris, 1857. Depot de ea Marine. 


AMERICA. 

Historicae Magazine and Notes and Queries concerning '.he Antiquities, 
History, ami Biography of America. Vol. iii. Nos. 1 to 4, Jan. 4to. 
New York, 1859. The Proprietors. 

Lights of rfhe Eastern and Western Coasts of South America and Western 
Coasts of North America. Corrected to Feb. 1858. Svo. pamph., 
1858. The Admiralty, 

Rafn, C. C. — Cabinet d’Antiquites Americaines 'a Copenhague, Rapport 
Ethnographique. Svo. pamph. Copenhagen, 1858. The Author. 

North America — 

Lanman, Chas. — Adventures in the Wilds of North America. Edited by 
C. R. Weld. 8vo. 1854. Purchased. 

Mabcou, J. — Notes pour servir a une Description Geologique des Mon- 
tagnes Rocheuses. Svo. pamph. Geneva, 1858. 'J'he Author. 

Shaw, J., m.d,— Ramble through the United States, Canada, and the 
West Indies. Svo. 1856. 

Weld, C. R. — Vacation Tour in the ITnited States and Canada. Svo. 
1855. Purchased. 

P>RiTisn North America — 

British North America, Lights of the Coasts and Lakes of. Corrected to 
^ March 1858. 8vo. pamph. 1858. The Admi ralty. 

Broun, Sib R. — European and Asiatic Intercourse, via British Columbia, 
by means of a Railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Svo. puniph. 
18.58. A. Gori>on, Esq., f.RG.s. 

Campbell, Rollo. — Two Lectures on Canada. 8^o. pamph. Greenock, 
1857. 

Canada: brief Outline of its Geographical Position, &c. Svo. pamph. 
1857. 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

British North America — 

Canada Director^' for 1857-58. 4to. Montreal, 1857. 

The Library of the Parliament of Canada, 

Canada Geological Reports. Plans of various Lakes and Rivers between 
Lake Huron and the Kiver Ottawa. Fol. Toronto, 1857, 

Sir William Logan, f.r.g.s. 

Eastern Townships of Lower Canada. 8vo. pamph. 1858. 

Jameson, Mrs.— Sketches in Canada, and Rambles among the Red Men. 
New Edit, 8vo. 185*2. Purchased. 

Morris, A. — Nova Britannia ; or British North America— its Extent and 
Future. 8vo. pamph. Montreal, 1858. 

Nouvelle France. Relations des .lesiiites, con tenant ce qui s’est passe de 
plus remarqiiable dans les Missions des Peres de la Compagnie de 
Jesus dans la Nouvelle France. Vols. i. to iii. 1G11-1C72. Imp. 8vo. 
(Quebec, 1858. The Library of the Parliament of Canada. 

Ottawa, the future Capital of Canada. 8vo. pamph. 1858. 

SiMi^sos, T. — Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of America 
etl'ected by the Oflicers of the Hudson Bay Company during 18^-39. 
8vo. 1843. 

Warburton, F>. — Ctmquest of Canada. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 

Iloehelaga; or England in the New World. 2 vols. 

4th edit. 8vo. 1851. Purchased. 

Ri s.sian Amkri(*\ — 

Kittlitz, F. H. V. — Denkwurdigkeiten einer Reise nach dem Russischen 
Amerika, naeh Mikronesieii iind duroh Kamtschatka. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Gotha, 1858. M.* Justus Perthes. 

CNiTr.n States— 

Bachf., Prof. A. D. — Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
showing the progress during 1855. 4to. Washington, ^856. - 

The Author. 

Tide Tables for the Principal Sea-Ports of the 

United States. 8vo. pamph. New York, 1855. Purchased. 

Tide-Tables for the use of Navigators. 8vo. pamph. 

New York, 1857- 

Heights of the Tides of the United States. 8vo. 

paraph. New Haven, 1858. The Author. 

Blake, W. P.— Ob^iervations on the Physical Geography and Geology of 
the Coast of C.difornia, from Bodega to San Diego. 4to. pamph. 
Washington. 1855. The Author. 

Borthwick, J, D. — Three Years in California. 8vo. 1857. 

Capron, E. S. — History of California from its Discovery to the Present 
Time. 8vo. Boston, 1854. 

Chandless. \V. — Visit to Salt Lake : being a Journey across the Plains, atfd 
a Residence in the Mormon Settlements at Utah.' 8vo. 1857. 

Coke, Hon. H. J.— Ride over the Rocky Mountains to Oregon and 
California. Svo. 1852. Purchased. 

Commercial Relations of the United States with all Foreign Nations 
Hept»rt on the. E. Flagg, SuperiiiteuJeut. Vols, ii. to iv. Compara- 
tive Tariffs and Consular Returns. 4to. Washington, 1857. 

. The Smithsonian Institution. 
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Titles of PtoKks. Vonors. 

UNITED States — 

Emory, Major W. H., u.s.a. — Keport of the United States and Mexican 
Boundary Survey. Vol i. 4 to. Washiiiftton, 1807 . 

. Prof. .1. Worcester, Corr. f.r.g.s. 

Graham, Lieut. -Col. .T. D., c s. — Keport upon the Lake Micli^an Ifar- 
hour Improvements, uiidvr his direction, for the war 1H.57. 8vo. 
pamph. \\ ashin^ton, 1858. Tlie Author. 

Hitchcock, Prof. TC.- Ichnolopry of Xew Lnpland. A lieport on the Sand- 
stone of the Connecticut \ alley, especially its Pos'^il K(*otmark.s. 4to. 
Boston, 1858. ' Prof. J. K, W ORCKSTKR, ('orr. F.R.G.S. 

Hough, F, B., m.o. — A History of St. Lawrence and Franklin ('ounties, 
New York, from the Earliest Period to the Present Fiine. Hvo. 
Albany, 185.3. The .Author. 

Lighthouses. Lighted Beacons, and Floating Lights of the United States. 
Corrected to July, IS 58. 8vo. pamph. 1858. The Aomirauty. 

Mississippi Biver to the I*acific Ocean, Keports of Explorations and Survey s 
to ascertain the most practicable and economical route for a Kailroad 
from the. 1853-4. Yols. 11. to VIII. 4to. Washington, 1855-7. 

• The U, S. Secretary oi AVar. 

Mitchell’s Traveller s Guide through the United States, irmio. Phila- 
delphia, 1837. W. Bollaert, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

New Netherlands, Kemonstrance of. and the Occurrences there. Trans- 
lated by E. B. O’Callaghan, m.d. 4to, Alliany, 185G. 

New Plymouth, Records of the Colony of, in New England, Edited by 
N. B. Shurtleff, m p. A^ols. L to VIII. 4to. Ho.'^tnn, ls55. 

American Geograi’hical and Statistical Society. 

New A’^ork, Annual Report of the Railroad Commissioners of the State of, 
and of the Tabulations and Deductions from the Reports of the Rail- 
road Corporations, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1855. l^art I. 8vo. 
Albany, 1856. The Commissioners. 

NEW^A'ork, Catalogue of the Cabinet of Natural History of the State of, 
and of the Historical and Antiquarian Collection annexed tliereto. 
8vo. Albany, 1853. The University of the State of New A'ork. 

New A'ork, Documentary History of the State of. Arranged by E. B. 
O’Callaghan, m.d. Vols. I. to IV. 4to. Albany^ 1850-51. 

New A'ork. Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of, by 
J. R. Broil head. Edited by E. B. O’Callaghan, m.d. A’ols. 1. and Vll. 
4to. Albany', 1856. 

American Geographical and Statistical Society. 

New A'ork, Seventieth Annual Report of the Regents of the University of 
the State of, 1857. Svo. Albany, 1857. 'J’he University. 

Oetphant, L,, f.r.g.s. — Minnesota and the Far West. Svo. 1855. 

Oemsted, F. L — Seaboard Slave States; with Remarks on their Economy'. 
8vo. 1856. 

Robinson, S. T. L. — Kansas: its Interior and Exterior Life. 8vo. 

‘ Boston, 1856. Purchased. 

Seyd, E. — California and its Resources. Svo. 1858 . 

The Author, through C. Sevin, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

SnuMARD and Swallow'. — D escriptions of New Fossils from the Coal Mea- 
sures of .Missouri and Kansas. Svo. pamph. St. I»uis, 18.58. 

G. C. Swallow, Esq. 

L'nited States Army, Statistical Report on the Sickness and Mortality in 
the, Jan. 1819 to Jail. 1839. Svo. Washington, 1840. 
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i>f IJoiAs. Donors. 

United States — 

United States Army, Meteorological Register for 1826 to 1842, inclusive. 

8 VO. Washington, 1840 and 1851. ^ 

The same, from 1843 to 1854, inclusive.* 4to. Wash- 
ington, 1855. The Surgeon-General, u.s. 

Wahrks, Lieut. G. K.— Letter to the Hon. G. W. Jones relative to the 
Nebraska Territory. 8vo. pamph. Washington, 1S58. The Author. 

Texas. 

Hoxsell, G. W. — Topographical Description of Texas: with an Account 
of the Indian Tribes. 12ino. Austin, U. S., 184U. 


Edward, D. 13. — The History of Texas; or Guide to the Character, &c., of 
that Country. 12mo. Cincinnati, 1836. 

Edwards, C. — Texas and Coahuilu. 8vo. pamph. New York, 1834. 

Ellis, S. — Emigrant’s Guide to Texas. 12iuo. New Orleans, 1839. 

Filisola, Gen. V. — Evacuation of Texas. Translation of the Representa- 
tion. 8 VO. pamph, Coliirnhia, 1S37. 

Fisher, G. — Memorials praying for relief. 8vo. pamph. Houston, 1^40. 

Holley, Mrs. M. A. — Texas. 12mo. Lexington, U. S., 1836. 

Houston displayed ; or. Who Won the Battle of San Jacinto? By a Farmer 
in the .\riny. 8vo. pamph. ?, 1837. 

Hunt AND Randel. — Guide to the Republic of Texas. 12mo, New York, 
1839. 


Ikin, A. — Texas: its History, Topography, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
General Statistics. 12ino. 1841. 

I.i^TER, C. E. — Houston and his Republic. 8vo, New i'ork, 1846. 
Moorf, F., JuN.— Map and Description of Texas. 12mo, Philadelphia, 
l^^^h W. Bollaert, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Olmsted, F. L.— A Journey through Texas. 8vo. 1857. 4 Purchased. 

Smith, E.. m.p.— Journey through North-Eastern Texas in 1849. 12mo. 

pamph. 1849, 

Texas, a Visit to. 2nd Edit, with Appendix. l2mo. New York, 1836. 

W. Bollaert, Esq., f.r.g.8. 

Mexiuo — 

Ward, H. G.— Mexico in 1827. 2 vols. With Maps. 8vo. 1828. 

Purchased. 

Central America and \\ est Indies — 


De Ro^encoat, Capit.— R econnai.ssance hydrographique des Cotes Occi- 
dentals du Centre Amerique, Province de Veraguas (Nouvelle-Gre- 
nade). Svo, pamph. Paris, 1857. Le Depot de la Marine. 

Hardman, Frederick. — Scenes and Adventures in Central America. 8vo. 
1852. 

IIURLBUT, W. H. — Pictures of Cuba. Svo. I855. • 


Lewis, M. G., m.p.— Residence among the Negroes in the West Indies. 8vo. 

, Purchased. 

Lights of the^ W est India Islands and adjacent Coasts. Corrected to 
March, 1858. Svo. pamph. iSoS. The Admiralty. 

Scherzer, Dr C . Free States of Central America : Nicaragua, Honduras, 
• and San Salvador. 2vols. 8^o. 1857. Purchased. 
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Titles of J^ooh. r>on<»s. 

Central America and West Indies — 

Turnbull, D. — West. Cuba; with Notices of Porto Kico and tlie Slave 
Trade. 8\o. 1S4(*. 

Warbuuton, E.— Darien. ‘iudEdlt. 3vols. 8vo. 1852. Puhchaskd. 

South America — * 

Bvam, Gkorge.— Western Kepublics of America. A\ ith PeinarKs on the 
Great bhip Canal. '^\o. 1850. Pi nriiAsi.i). 

Humboldt, A. vox. — Personal Narrative of Travels to the Ktjiiinoctial 
Regions of America, 171.19-1804. Translated and I'.dited 1>\ T. Koss. 
.3 \ols. 8\o. 1852. II. (i. IhniN, Esq., r.u.o.s. 

Mansfield, C. 13. — Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. 1S.52-.3. 8vo. isr)^.. 

Pi lU IlAsj.D. 

Nfav Grenada, the Republic of, as a Field for Emigration. 8\o. paniph. 
Dublin, 18,58. Dr. E. CnLLES. 

Page, Commander T. J., u.s.n. — La Plata: .Argentine Confederation, and 
Paraguay, 18 5.3 -.50. 8vo, New Yoik, 1859. PuRriiAsn>. 

Pritchett, G. J. — Mission to the Republic of Ficuador. 8\o. pamph. 
1858. AV, Bollaeut, FNq., i.h.g.s. 

Snow, AA'. P. — Two Y'ears’ Cruise off Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland 
Islands, Patagonia, and in the River Plate. 2 vols. 8vo, 1857. 

Purchased. 

Varnhagen, F. A. de. — Examen de quelqnes pointes de Fllistoire Geo- 
graphique du Brcsil. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1858. The Author. 

A’'illavicencio, Manuel. — Geografia de la Repuhlica del Ecuador. AVith 
Ma^s. 8vo. New York, 1858. The Author. 


AT^STBAT.ASIA. 


Australia, South Coast.- — Hydrographic Notice, No. 1. 8vo, pamph. 1858. 

The Admiralty. 

Campbell, W. — Select Committee on the Claims for the Discovery of Gold 
in A'ictoria. AVith Observations by the Original Discoverer. 8vo, 
pamph. Edinburgh, 18513. The Author. 

Dunbar, AA'reck of the. on the South Head of Port Jackson, Aug. 20, 1857. 
8vo. pamph. Sydney, 1857. 

Gawler, Col., f.r g.s. — Summary' of Geographical Discoveries during 
1857 to the AA est and North of Eyria (the Port Lincoln Peninsula . 
Fol. pamph. 1858. The Author. 

Hopkins. Evan. — Geology of the Gold-Bearing Rocks of the AA'orld, and 
the Gold Fields of ATctoria. Svo. pamph. Melbourne, 1853. 

Hughes, Wm., f.r. g.s. — .\ustralian Colonies; their Origin and Present 
Condition. 8vo. 1852. Purchased. 

Kinloch, Arthur. — Murray River ; being a Journal of the A'oyage of the 
‘ Lady Augusta ’ Steamer. 8vo. Adelaide, 1853. The Author. 

Logan, Capt. P. — Explorations by and the Murder of ; Commandant at 
Moreton Bay, 1828-30. Fol. paniph. 1858. ?. 

Macgillintiay, j., f.r g.s. — A'oyage of H.M.S. ‘ Rattlesnake,’ 184C-,5o. 
Including Discoveries and Sur^'cys iu New Guinea, the Louisiadc Archi- 
pelago, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. IS52. 

Sidney, Samuel. — Three Colonies of Australia. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 1853. • 
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Titles of VnoKs. Tonors, 

Acstbaiasia— . 

Stonky. Capt. II. B.— Victoria : with a Description of its Principal Cities, 
Melbourne and Geelong. 8vo. 1856. 

Tasmania: with a Descriptive Tour through the island, from 

Mac^iua; ie Harbour to Circular Head. 8vo. 1856, PiJRCHASEn. 

' pAciric. 

Arthur W —What is Fiji, the Sovereignty of which is offered to Her 
8^o. painph, 185y. Consul W. T. Pbitchard, F.B.G.S. 

Denham, Capt. II. M., r.n.— Hydrographic Notice (No. H). Islands and 
Keefs in the s.w. Pacific Ocean. 8vo. 1855, 

Ellis, Wm. Polynesian Kesearches during a Kesidence of nearly eight 

years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. New edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 
1853. 

Farmer, S. S.— Tonga and the Friendly Islands. 8vo. 1855. 

Hill, S. S.— Travels in the Sandwich and Society Islands. 8to. 1856. 

Purchased. 

JorAN, Lieut. M.— Notes sur la Navigation de I’Archipel des Marqui^s 
pendant 1855-56. 8vo. paniph, Paris, 1857. 

Le Depot de la Marine, 

Meinicke, C. G.— Die Insel Pitcairn, 4to. paniph. Prenzlau, 1858. 

The Author. 

Melville, H.— Omoo: Adventures in the South Seas. 8vo. 1847. 

Typee : Four Months' Kesidence among the Natives of a 

Valley of the Marquesas Islands. 8vo. 1847. Purchased. 


c 


ATLANTIC, 

Lefebbe, Lt.— Les Courants de I’Oce'an Atlantique entre Fe'quateuret le 
10^ degre de latitude N. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 18.57. 

Le Depot de la Marine. 

Whitehousk, Mr. — R eply to the Statement of the Directors of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company. 8vo. pamph. 1858. Dr. Norton Shaw. 

ARCTIC. 


Arctic Miscellanies. Souvenir of the late Polar Search. By the Officers 
and Seamen of the Expedition. 2nd edit. 8vo. 1852. Purchased. 

Brown, John, f.k.g.8. — North-West Passage, and the Plans for the Search 
for Sir John Franklin. A Review. 8vo. 1858. The Author. 

Duffebin, Lord.— Letters from High Latitudes ; being some account of a 
Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen^ and Spitzbergen, in 1856, 8vo. 1857. 

Purchased. 

M*Docgall, G. F., R.N. — Eventful \ oyage of H.M.S. * Resolute* to the 
Arctic Regions, 1852-4. With an Account of her Recovery. 8vo. 

1857. Purchased. • 

Matne, F.— Voyages and Discoveries in the Arctic Regions. 8vo. 1855. 

Purchased. 

Simpson, J., r.n., f.b g.s. — Results of Thermometrical Observations made 
at the ‘ Plover s ’ Wintering Place, Point Barrow. 8vo. pamph. 1858. 

The Authob. 

S.MrcKEB, S. M., A.M. — Arctic Explorations and Discoveries during the 
^Nineteenth Century. 8vo. New York, 1857. Purchased. 

• « 
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GB:N’ERAL GEOGRAniY. 

Titles uf Books. Donors. 

BuRGEgs, J. — Hypsoinetrical Measurements by means of the Barometer and 
the Boilmg-Point Thermometer, with Tables. 8vo. pamph. Calcutta, 
1859. The Althor. 

Charnock, K. S. — Local Etymology ; a Derivative Dictionary of (Jeo- 
graphical Names. 8vo. 1809. The Author. 

Cialdi, Comm. A. — Cenni sul Moto Ondoso del Mare e sulle (.’orreiiti tli 
Esso. 4to, Home, 1856. Tlie Author. 

Forchhammer, G. — Kesultaterue af flere Hmkker af Jagtlapelser over 

Saltholdighedeu af Vandet i Suudet, &c. 8vo. pamph. (^)penhagen, 
1858. 'Phe Author. 

Guthrie, W. — New System of Modern Geography. The Astronomical 
part by J. Ferguson. 4to. 1788. Pukuhaseh. 

Hansteen, Dr. C.— Physikalske Medddelser ved Adam Anidts<>n, 4 to. 
paraph. Christiania, 1858. The U.mveusity or C’hiustiama. 

Humboldt, A. von.— Cosmos: a Sketch of a Pl»\sical Description of tin* 
Universe. Translated by E. C. Otte', II. B. Paul, and W, S. Dallas. 

5 vols. 1849-5S. 

Views of Nature: or Contemplations of tlie Sublime 

Phenomena of Creation. Translated by E. C. Otte and H. G. Bohn. 
8vo. 185u. Henry G. Bohn, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Mittheilungen aos Justus Perthes’ Geographischer Anstalt to May, 185^) 
(in continuation). 4to. Gotha, 1858-59. Justus Perthes. 

Murchison, Sir K. I., Pres, r.g.s. — Siluria: History of the Oldest Fos- 
siliferous Kocks and their Foundations: with a Brief Sketch of the 
Distribution of Gold over the Earth. 3rd Edit. 8\o. is:.9. 

The Author. 

Schmidt, Dr. G. — Bibliotheca Historico-Geographica oder systematisch 
geordnete Uebersicht auf dem Gebiete der gesammten Gesehichte und 
Geographic neu erschienenen Bucher, 2 Heft. Juli-Dec., 1858. 8vo. 
Gottingen. 

Snider, A. — La Creation et ses Mysteres De voiles. 8\ o. Paris, 1 858, 

The At THOR. 

Strabo. — Geography of Strabo. Literally translated with Notes, by H. C. 
Hamilton and W. Falconer. 3 vols. 8vo. 1854-57. 

H. G. Bohn, Esq., r.R.G.s. 

Zeitschrift fur Allgemeine Erdkunde, to May 1859 (in continuation). 
8vo. Berlin, 1858-59. Dr. Neumann. 

ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, AND NAVIGATION. 

Admiralty, Catalogue of the Books in the. Svo. 1858. 

The Admiralty. 

Aemanaque Nautico para el Auo 18Lf, calculado der Orden de S. M. en 
el Observatorio de Marina de la Ciudad de Sail Fernando. 4to. Cadiz, 

1 858. The Observatory. 

Annales Hydrographiques. — Tome XIIL Annee 1857. 8vo. Paris. 1857. 

Le Depot de la Marine. 

Board of Trade, First, Second, and Third Numbers of Meteorological 
Papers published by authority of the. 4to. 1857. 

Report of the Meteorological Department, 1S58. 8vo. 

pamph. 1558. Board of Trade. ' 
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Titles of Boohs, Bonors, 

Cx.TAixK 3 cnE des Cartes et Plans Graves au Depot Topograpliique MUitaire 
de I'Efat-Major Imperial, fevo. pamph. St. Petersburg, 1858. 

Imperial Geographical Society of St^ Petersburg. 

DAnoxDF.AC, M.~ Notice sur les Krreiirs des Com pas dues aux Attractions 
Locales li herd des Navi res en Lois et en Per. Svo. pamph. Paris, 
\SbS. 'o Ee Depot he la Marine. 

Espy, Prof. J. P.— Fourth Meteorological Keport. 4to. Washington, 
IS 57 . ' The Smithsonian Institution. 

Firz-KoY, R.'Apm. K., f.r.g.s. — Great Circle Sailing. Svo. pamph. 1858. 

Parometer and Weather Guide, 1858. 

2nd Edit. Svo. pamph. 1858. Dr. Norton Shaw. 

Gamble, Rev. J.— Essay on Signals. 4to. 1797. Purchased. 

Griffin, Jas. — Plain and Popular System of Practical Navigation and 
Natitical Astronomy. Revised and Enlarged by AV. Turnbull. Svo. 
18r>4. Jas. F. Imray, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Guvot, Prof. A., ll.d.— Aleteorological and Phjsical Tables. 2nd Edit. 
Svo. Washington, 1858. The Smithsonian Institution. 

Hansteen, (\ — Dell Magnetiske Inclinations Forandringer i den nordlige 
og s^dlige Halokugle, 4to. pamph. Copenhagen, 1857. 

The Author. 

Hi tch iNSON, W. — Treatise on Naval Architecture and Practical Seaman- 
ship. 4to. Liverpool, 1794. Purchased. 

Henry, Prof. .T. — Meteorology in its connection with Agriculture, 8vo. 
pamph. Washington, 1858. The Author. 

Hydrographic Surveyors of the Admiralty, General Instructions for the. 
8vo. Purchased, 

Imray, Jas. F., Esq., f.r.g.s. — Pilotage Rates and Regulations of the 
Principal Ports in the L'nited Kingdom; with the Charges for Tonnage. 
8vo. 1858. The Author. 

KrpFFFR, A. T. — Annales de rOhservatoire Physique Central de Russie. 
Anij(?e 1855. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1857. 

M. df: Brock, Ministre des Finances. 

ir 

Compte Rendu annuel par le Directeur de I’Observatoire 

physique Central. Annee 185G. 4to. pamph. St. Petersburg, 1857. 

The Author. 

Le Gras, Capit.— Supplement au Livredes Phares. Corrigeen Novembre, 
1857. Svo. pamph. Paris, 1857. Le Depot de la Marine. 

Maury, M. F., ll.d.. Cor. F.R.c.s.-^Explanations and Sailing Directions 
to accompany the V\ ind and Current Charts. 8th Edit. Enlarged 
and improved. Vol. 1. 4fo. Washington, 1858. The Author. 

Mercantile Marine Magazine to May, 1859 (in continuation). Svo. 
1858-59. The Editor. 

Navy List and Annual Appendage to the Commercial Code 

of Signals for All Nations. Edited by J. H. Brown, Esq.. 1859. 8v<\ 

1859. E. H. Coleman, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Nautical Magazine to May, 1859 (in continuation). 8vo. 1858-59. 

Purchased. 

Ordnance Survey.— Astronomical Oliservations made with Ramsden’s 
Zenith Sector, with a Catalogue of Stars observed, &c. 4to. 1842. 

The Ord.sance Office, Southampton. 

Pecoul, Capt. a.— Account and Description of the Sounding Log. Svo. 
pamph. Marseilles, 1^58. Purchased. 
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Titlea of Booh. lienors. 

Quetelet, Ad.— Kclipse de Soleil du 15 Mars, 1858. 8vo. paniiih Paris. 

'IhcAuTHOH. 

Radceiffe Observatory. — Astronomical and Meteorological Observations 
mkde in the year 1858-57, under the superintendence of Manuel J. 
Johnson, m.a. Vols. XVII. and XVIII. 8vo. Oxford, 1858 nih 

The pAiK LifFE Truste>:s. 

Roth, Dr. — BemerKungen zu den meteorologisehen Beobachtungen des, auf 
simer dermaligen Riise im Oriente. 8vo. painph. Munich, 1858. 

'I he Author. 

Ship-Building, Observations on. — By a Member of the Society for the 
Improvement of Naval Architecture. 8vo. pamph. 1795. 

Smith, ‘A.—Instructions for the Construction of the Best Table of the 
Deviations of a Ship’s Compass. 8\o. pamph, 18.jn. 

Smyth, Prof. C. P. — TenerifFe, an Astronomer’s Kxperiment; or Specialities 
of a Residence abo\e the Clouds. Illustrated 'with Photo-Stereographs. 
8vo. 1858. PuRniASKi). 

TenerifFe, Astronomical Experiment of 185<i. ■tt<>. 

, 1858. The Admiralty. 

Supplement au Catalogue Chronologique des Cartes, Plans, Vues de (%*)tes, 
&c., public en I85h par le Depot de la Marine. 8\o. pamph I»aris, 
1857. Depot de la Marine. 

Swinging Ship for Deviation. 8vo. pamph. 1857. Purchased. 

Turnbull, Wm. — Mariner’s Daily^ Assistant : comprising the Principles of 
Plain Sailing, &c. &c. 8vo. 1854. 

Elements of Spherical Astronomy, with Key to the 

Exercises. 8vo. 1849. 

•. New Pi*actical System of Spherical Trigonometry, with 

Key to the Exercises. 8vo. 185o. 

Treatise on Trigonometrical Surveying. 8vo. 1849. 

Jas. F. ImraY', Esq., F.R.G.S. 

United States Naval Astronomical Expedition to the Southern lb-mi - 
sphere, 1849-52. Vol, III. Observations to determine the Solar 
Parallax, By Lt. J. M. Gilliss, ll.d. 4to. AVashington, 1856. 

The Author. 

Villehuet, M. Bourde de. — Manceuverer, or Skilful Seaman. Translated 
from the French by the Chev. de Sauseuil. 4to. 1788. Purchased. 

Vincendon-Dumoulin et de Kebhallet. — Manuel de la Navigation dans 
le Detroit de Gibraltar. 8vo. Paris, 1857. 

Le Depot de la Marine. 

Wilkes, Capt. C., u.s.n. — Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion, 1838-42. Condensed and Abridged. 8vo. 1845. 

Theory of the Winds : with Map and Sailing Direc- 
tions for a Voyage Round the World. 8vo. pamph. Philadelphia, 185f». 

Purchased. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

Pocchet, G. — De la Pluralite des Races Humaines, Essai Anthropologiqne. 
8vo. Paris, 1858. 

Programme d’une Geographic Nosologique a propos du 

Traite de Geographic et de Statistique Mcdicales du Dr. Boudin. 8.o. 
pamph. Paris, 1859. Dr. Norton Shaw. 

Scherzer and Schwarz, Drs. — O n Measurements as a Diagnostic Means 
for Distinguishing the Human Races^. 4to. pamph. The Authors. 
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NATUBAL HISTORY. 

Titles of Boohs . Donors . 

Entomologist’s Annual for 1859. 8to. 1859. 

The Editor, H. T. SJainton, Esq. 

Mabtius, Dr. C. F. v.— Ueher die Pflanzen-Namen in der Tupi-Sprache. 
4to. pamph. Munich, 1858. The Author. 

HISTOKY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Benton, Col. T. H. — Life of Col. J. C. Fremont. 12mo. pamph. 1850. 

W . Bollaert, Esq., r.R.G.s. 

De la RoqUETTE, M. — Notice Biographique sur la Vie et les Travanx du 
Professeur Norvegien Keilhau. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1859. 

The Author. 

Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography : a Series of Original Memoirs 
of Distinguished Men of All Ages and All Nations. Divisions 1 to 5. 
4to. Glasgow, 1858-59. Purchased. 

Martius, Dr. C. F. v.— Denkrede auf Johann S. C. Schweigger. 4to. 
pamph. Munich, 1858. The Author. 

• 

Peabody, George, f.r.g.s. — Biographical Sketch. 8vo. pamph. New 
York, 1857. John Brown, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Rafn, C. C., Corr. f.r.g.s. — ^Remarks on a Danish Runic Stone from the 
Eleventh Century, found in the Central Part of Loudon. 8vo. 1858. 

The Author, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Boletim e Annaes do Conselho Ultramarino. Nos. 34-45. Mar. 1857 to 
Feb. 1858 0*i<^lusive). 4to. Lisbon, 1857-58. Purchased. 

D’Avezac, M., Corr. f.r.g.s,— Les Voyages de Amend Vespuce et les 
Mesures Itin^raires employees par les Marins Espagnols et Portugais 
des XV« et XVP Siecles. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1858. The Author. 
D’Ewes, J. — Sporting in Both Hemispheres. 8vo. 1858, 

El WES, Robert. — T our Round the World. 8vo, 1854. 

Hamilton, J.— Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan. 8vo. 1857. 
Macgiluvray, W.— Travels and Researches of Alexander von Humboldt. 
8 VO. 1853. Purchased, 

Pfeiffer, Ida. — Woman’s Journey Round the World, 8vo. 1852. 

Travels to the Holy Land, Egypt, and Italy. 2nd Edit. 

8 VO. 1853, Purchased. 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


EUROPE, 


France — 


Titles of Bwhsm 


Donors. 


Academy of Sciences. Comptes Rendiis de I’Academie des Sciences- to 
May, 1859 (in continuation). 4to. Paris, 1858-59. The Academy. 

Asiatic Society, Journal Asiatique, ou Recueil de Memoires. 5e Sene 
Tomes XI. and XII. 8vo. Paris, 1859. The Society.* 


Geographical Society. Bulletin de la Societe de 
• 1859 (in continuation). 8vo. Paris, 1858-59. 


Geographic; to May, 
The Society. 
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Titles of Books, Ihnots. 

Gebmaxy — 

Austria, 

Imperial Academy of Sciences. ^Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Aka- 
deraie der Wissenschaftea. Matheinatisch - Naturwisseuschaftliche 
C'lasse. Vols. XXIV., Part 3; XXV. ; XXVI. ; XXVIl., Part 1; 
XXVill.j XXIX.; XXX. Nos. 13-i5. 8vo. Vienna, 1857-.5vV 

The Academy. 

Imperial Geological Institute. Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Kdniglichen Geo- 
logischen Keichsanstalt. VIII. Jahigang, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. JX. 
Jahrgang, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 4to, Vienna, 1857. The Lnstitltk. 

Imperial Geographical Society. Mittheilungen der Kaiserlich-Kdnig- 
lichen Geographischen Gesellschaft. II, Jahrgang, Heft 1-3. 4lo. 
Vienna, 1858, The Society. 

Bavaria, 

Royal Academy of Sciences. Abhandlungen der Mathemat-Physikalischen 
Classe der K.-B. Akademie der VVissenschaften. Vol. VIII. Part 2. 
4to, Munich, 1858. The Acade3iy. 

Hesse. 

• Darmstadt Geographical Society, NotizbIatt des Vereins fur Erdkunde 
und verwandte Wissenschaften zu Darmstadt unddes mittelrheinischen 
geologischen Vereins. 1 Jahrgang, Nos. l-2o. May, 1857, to Ma}, 
1858. 8vo. Darmstadt, 1858. The Society. 

Bnissia. 

Royal Academy of Sciences. Abhandlungen der Kiiniglichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1857. 4to, Berlin, 1858. 

Monatsbericht der Koniglichen Preuss. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Januar-Juni, 1858. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1853. The Academy. 


Saxony, 

German Oriental Society. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. Band XII., XIII., und Register zu Band, I.-X. 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1858-9. 

Abhandlungen fur die Kuode des Morgenldndes. 

Band I. Nos. 3-5. 8vo. Leipzig, 1858. 

Bibliographie fur Linguistik und orientalische 

Literatur. No. 4, 1858. 8vo. Berlin, 1858. The Society. 

Great Britain — 

Hngland, 

Aborigines Protection Society, Proceedings at the Twenty-first Annual 
Meeting of the. May, 1858. 8vo. pamph. 1858. 

Aborigines Friend and Colonial Intelligencer. Vol. I., No. 9, Feb.-Sept., 
1858. 8vo. 1858. Aborigines Friend Society. 

Agricultural Society (Royal). Journal of the. Vol. XIX. 8vo. 1859. 

The Society. 

• Antiquaries, Society of. Archseologia. Vol. XXXVII., Part II. 4to. 
1858. 

Proceedings of the. Vol. IV., No. 47, ^vo. 1857. 

The Society. 

Arts, Journal of the Society of, to May, 1859 (in continuation). 8vo. 

1858-9. The Society. 

Art-Union. Twenty-second Annual Report of the Council ; with List of 
Members. 8vo. 1858. The Art-Union. 
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Titles of Booh. Donors. 

Etyjhuid. 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. Papers published by the. Vol. IV. 
Nos. 1 and 2. 8vo. Alnwick, 1857-9. ^ The Clcb. 

British Architects. Papers read at the Royal Institute of* List of Mem- 
bers ; Report of Council, &c. Session 1857-58. 4to. 1858. 

The Institute. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. West India Labour Question; 
being Replies to liniuiries established by the Society. 8vo. pamph. 
lb.*) 8. The Society. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, to May, 1859 (in continuation). 8vo. 1858-59. 

British and Fohkign Anti-Slavery Society. 

British Association for the .Advancement of Science. Report of the 
Twenty-seventh Meeting, held at Dublin in Aug. and Sept. 1857. 8vo. 
1858. 

Report of the Committee on Shipping Statistics. 

St'pt. 18.58. 8vo. pamph; 1859. The Association. 

Chemical Society. Charter and Bye-Laws of the. 8vo. pamph. 1849. 

The Society. 

Church Missionary Intelligencer to May, 1859 (in continuation). * 

The Church Missionary Society. 

Geographical Society (Royal). Journal of the. Vol. XXVII. 8vo. 
1858. 

Proceedings of the. Vols. I. and II. 

185,5-58. 8vo. 18.57-8. The SOCIETY. 

Geological Society. Quarterly Journal of the. Vol. XIV., Parts III. and 
IV., and V’ol. XV., Parts I. and II. 8vo. 1858-59. The Society. 

Hakluyt Society. Narrative of a Voyage to the West Jndies and Mexico 
in the years 1599-1802, with Maps and Illustration. By Samuel 
Champlain. Translated by Alice Wilmere. Edited by Dr. Norton 
Shaw. Svo. 1859. The Society, 

Lancashire and Che.shire. Transactions of the Historic Society of. Vol. X. 

1857-.58. 8vo. 1858. The Society. 

Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Literary Society. Annual Repoxt of the 
Committee of the, Jan. 27, 1859. 8vo. Leeds, 1859. 

The Institution. 

Linnean Society. Transactions of the. Vol. XXII., Part III, 4to, 
1858. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the, to May, 1859 (in 

continuation). Svo. 1858-59. The Society. 

Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. Proceedings of the, 1857-58. 
No. XII . Svo. IS 58. The Society. 

London. University of. Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
the Propriety of Establishing a Degree or Degrees in Science. Svo. 
pamph. 1858. The University. 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs of the. Second 
Series. Vol. XV., Part I. 8vo. 1858. • 

Proceedings of the. Nos. 

*1 to 14. Svo. 185i-5S. The Society. 

Poland. Report of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Literary 
Association of the Friends of, 1 3th May, 1858. 8vo. pamph. 18.58. 

The Association, 

Post Office Library and Literary Association. Report of Meeting to esta- 
blish a, held Nov. ^ 1858. Svo. pamph. 1858. The Association, 
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Titlcb of BouK'', Ifoiiois. 

England, 

Cornwall Polytechnic Society (Il()}al). Twentj -fifth Annual Report of 
the. 8vo. Falmouth, 183B. The Socilty. 

Royal institution. Notices of the Proceedings at the Meetings. Part 
Vm. November, 18 j 7, to July, 1858. 8vo. 1858. 

Li'.t of Members, Officers, &c with 

the Report of the Visitors for the jear IH.')?. 8'o. painpli. 1858. 

The Institctios. 

Royal Society, Proceedings of the, Vol. IX. Nos. 51 to 54. S\<). 

1858-59. The Sociktv. 

Statistical Society of London, Journal of the. Vol, XXL, Parts 11. to 
IV’^. Vol. XXIL, Part 1. 8vo. 1858-59. The 8o«'IKTy. 

United Service Institution, Journal of the. Vol. II., Nos. and 7. 8'o. 

1858-59. 'I'lie Institution. 

Zoological Society of London, Transactions of the. Vol. I\'., Part V. 
4to. 1858. 


Scotland, 


Proceedings of the. Nos. 3G3-5C9. 8vo. 1858. 

The SociKTT. 


Edinburgh Royal Society, Proceedings of the. Session 1857-58. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1858. The Society. 


Irelind, 

Dublin Geological Society, Journal of the. Vol. VUI. , Part I. 8\o. 

Dublin, 1858, The Sonp:TY. 

Royal Dublin Society, Journal of the. Ncs. 9, 10, and 11. 8vo. Dublin, 
1858. The Society. 

Italy — 


Lombardy, 

Lombardo- Venetian Institute. Atti dell* L K. Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze, Lettere, ed Arti. Vol. 1. Fasc- 1-5. 4to. Milan, 1858. 
Giornale. Parts 47 to 54 inch 4to. Milan, 1856-57. Memorie. 
Vol. VIL, Part L ; Vol. VIIL, Parts 2, 3. 4to. Milan, 1856-58. 

The Institute. 

Eaples. 


Royal Academy of Archaeology. Memorie della Regale Ercolanese di 
Archeologia. Vols. L to VIIL 4to. Naples, 1822-56. 


Russia — 


Codices Graeci MSS. Regia; Biblio- 
thecae Borbonica;. Descripti atque Illustrati a Salvatore Cyriilo. 
Vols. I. and 11. 4to. Naples, 1826-32. 

The Neapolitan Government. 


Imperial Academy of Sciences. Comptes Rendus de T Academic Imperiale 
des Sciences de St. Pe'tersbourg, 1856*57. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 
1857-58. The Academy. 

Imperial Geographical Society. Vestnik Imperatorskago Ruskago Geo- 
grapheskago Obchestva. Parts 4 to 6, 1857 ; Parts 1 to 7, 1858. 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, 1857-58. 

Compte Rendu, 1853 ; and in Russian from 1848 to 1854, and 1856-57, 
inclu. 8vo. St. Petersburg. 1849-58. 

Zapiski Sibirskago Geographeskago Obchestva. Vol. 11. (Journal of the 
Siberian Sections 8vo. St Petersburg, 1856. 
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Titles f>f Donors. 

llUSSIA — 

Selskaya LetopU Sostarlennaya iz nablindeni moqiiscbikli slujit-k-opre- 
deltMiiu Klimata Kosii-v-1851, godu (Observatious on the Climate of 
Kussia). 4to. St. Petersburg, 1854. » 

Sbornik Statistitschcskick Svedeni, Part II, (Statistical Compendium). 
8vo. St. Petersburg, 185k The Society, 


Scandinavia — 


Denm irk. 

Academy of Sciences, Poyal. Oversigt over det Kongelige danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskahs Forhandlinger og dots Medlemmers Arbeider i 
Aaret 1857. Af G. FoFchhaniiuer. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1858. 

The Academy. 

Northern Antiquaries, Ko}al Society of. En Vandring gjennera Jsegers- 
priis’s Have og Lund. 8vo. painph. Copenhagen, 18.58. 

Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyn- 

dighed og Historic. IbSb. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1858. The Society. 

Kiel, University of Schrifren der U ni vers i tat zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1856, 
Hand III.; und dem Jahre 1857, Hand IV. *lto. Kiel, 1857*58., 

The University. 

Academy of Sciences, Hoyal. Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademiens 
Handlingar. Ny Fdljd. Forsta Handet. Andra Haftet. 1856. 4to. 
Stockholm, 1858. 

Ofversigt af Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akade- 

miens Fdrhandlingar. Fjortonde ArgEngen, 1857. 8vo. Stockholm, 
1858. 


Omkring Jordon 
4to. Stockholm, 


SwiTZEnr.AXi) — 


Kongliga Svenska Fregatta Eugenies Resa 

under Hetal af C. A. Virgin, 1851-53. Haft 1-5 
1857-8. 

The Koyal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm. 


0< nci'i. 

Society of Natural Historj'. Memoires de la Societe' de Physique et d’His- 
toire Naturelle de Geneve. Tome XIV. 2*^ Partie. 4to. Geneva. 

The Society, 

Zurich. 

Vierteljahrsschrift der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zurich, Hedigirt 
von Dr. 'Wolf Zweiter Jahrgang, und dritter Jahrgang, Hefte 1 and 
2. 8vo. Zurich, 1857-5S. The Society. 


Bengal Asiatic Society, Journal of the. Nos. 5 and G, 1857 and Nos 1 to 
4, 1858. 8vo. Calcutta, 1858. ’ The Society, 

Madras Literary Society. Journal of Literature and Science. January 
to March, 1858. 8vo. Madras, 1858. The Society. 


AMERICA. 

Bbitish Nouth America — 

Canadian Institute, The Canadian Journal to May 1859 (in continuation^ 
8vo. Toronto, ier,S-.03. The Institote.' 

€ 


c 
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Titles of B'.xjKs. Donors. 

United States — 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Proceedings of the. Vol. III., 
May 1852 to May 1857 ; and Vol. IV., pp. 1-88. 8vo. Poston and 
Cambridge, U. S. 1857. The Acadkmv. 

American Philosophical Society. Vol. VI,, Nos. 57 and 58. January to 
December 1857. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1857-58. The 8k)CiKTV. 

Bow ditch Library, Circular to the Patrons of the. on the occasion of its 
being presented to tlie Public Library of the Cit\ of Hoslon. 8vo. 
paniph. Boston, U. S., 18.58. ’ The Lihrmiv. 

Franklin Institute, Journal of the, to May 1859 (in continuation). 8vo. 
Philadelphia, 1858-59. 

lleport on the 2Cth Lxhibitioii of American Manufac- 
tures held in Piiiladelphia, 1858. AN ith a (’atalogue. 8vo. panjph. 
Philadelphia, IS59. 9'he Institi tk. 

St. Louis Academy of Science, Transactions of the. 8vo. St. Louii', 1S58. 

Tile Academy. 

SouTif America — 

Chile, University of. Anales de la Universidad de Cliile, correspondientes 
• al ano de 184.'! i al de 1844, al anode 1848 i ul anode 1849. 4to. 

Santiago, 1846-50-51. 

Anales publi'case niensualmente el .‘iO de cada mes. 

Jan. 1850 to Dec. 18,5.9, and April to Dec. 1855. 4to. Santiago, 
1850-56. The University of Chile. 


MISCEI.LANEOUS PETJODICALS, Arc. 

American Almanac for the year 1859. Svo. Boston, 1859, 

Prof. J, E. AVorcestpr, Corr. r.R.c.9. 
American Journal of Science and Arts. Conducted hy Professors Silliman and 
Dana. Second Series. Vol. V.; Vol. XIII. No. 98 to Vol. XIX. No. 57, and 
Vol. XIX. No. 59 to Vol. XXIII. No. 67, Jan. 1857. 8vo, New Haven, 
1848-57. The Yale Collfioe, New Haven, U. S. 

Artizan, Nos. 185, 186, 195, 196, and 197. 4to. 1858. The PRorRiETOR. 

Athenaeum Journal to May, 1859 (in continuation). 4to. 1858-59. 

The Proprietors. 

Atlantis: Nos. 2 and -3. Svo. Dublin, 1858-59. The Editors. 

Barthes and Lowell’s Catalogue of Foreign Books, 1857. Svo., 1857. 

Messrs. Barthes and Lowell. 

Bibliotheque Universelle. LXIV^. ann^e. Tome 4 me. Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16. 
8vo. Geneva, 1859. Prof. P. Chaix, Corr. f.r.g.s. 

Bookseller, a Handbook of British and Foreign Literature to May 1859. 8to. 
1858-59. Pl'rchased. 

Decimal Measures. What is the be^^t Unit of I.ength ? An Enqnirj- with Answers 
showing that the best Unit of Length is the Metre. 8vo. pamph. 1858. 

^ The Author. 

Edinburgh Review to April, 1859 (in continuation). 8vo. Edinburgh, 1858-59. 

Purchased. 

Facts and Observations with reference to Masters, r.v. With a Plan for the 
Removal of their Disabilities. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 1859. 

The Author, through F. J. Evans, Esq., r.n., f.r.g.s. 

Fosteriana: consisting of Thoughts, Reflections, and Criticisms of John Foster. 
Selected and Edited by H. G. Bohn, f.r.g.s. Svo. 1^58. The Editor, 
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of Boohs. DoTiors. 

Geologist; a popular Monthly Magazine of Geology, Vol. II., No. 15, March. 
8\o. 1859. The Editor. 

IIoDGKiK, Dr., f.r.g.s. — On the British African Colonization Society. To which 
are added some particulars respecting the American Colonizatioi^ Society ; and 
a letter fioni J. Hubbard. 8vo. pamph. 1834. 'The Author. 

Hou.incsworth, a. J. — Poetical Works, Edited by Dr. G. Sexton, f.r.g.s. 

Svo*. 1858. The Editor, 

Index of Subjects : Index to the British Catalogue of Books published during the 
years 1837 to 1857 inclusi\e. Compiled by Sampson Low. 8vo. 1858. 

Purchased. 

Quarterly Keview. To April, 1859 (in continuation). 8vo. 1859. 

John Murray, Esq., f.r.g.s. 
Quotations, a New Dictionary of, from the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. 
Translated into English, 8\o. 1858, Purchased. 

Kennie, Geo., f.r.g.s. — On the Employment of Kubble, Be'ton, or Concrete in 
v^orks <»f Engiiieeiing and Architecture. 8vo. pamph. 1858. 

On the Quantity of Heat developed by Water when 

rapidly agitated. 8vo. pamph. 1853, The Author. 

Kevue Americaine et Orientale. 1858, P Annee, No. 1, Oct. 8vo. Paris, 1^58. 
Sexton*. Glo., m d., f.r.g.s. — H<)lljngsworth and Modern Poetry, 8vo. pamph. 

The Author. 

SoTiiF.BY, S. L., F.R.G.S.— Enlarged Specimen of the Principia Typographica. 
Impl. 4to. 1858. The Author. 

Thiersth, F. V. — Leber Konigliche Massnahmen fiir das Gedeihen der Wissen- 
scliafteii. 4to. pamph. Munich, 1858. 

Leber das Verbal tniss der Akademie zur Schule. 4to. pamph. 

Munich. 1858. The Author, 

Van Voorst, M. — Catalogue de la Bibliotheque d’Histoire et d^Archeologie de. 
8vo. Amsterdam, 1859. F. MPixer. 


MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 

GENKBAL ATLASES. 

Mjps. Charts, 4 c. Lonors. 

Black’s General Atlas of the World, Supplement to the. By John Bartholomew 
Junr., F.R.G.S. Edinburgh, 1858. The Author! 

Dispatch Atlas, containing 63 maps. 1858-59. The Editors of the Dispatch. 
Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. Nos, 27 to 30. Glasgow, 1858-59 

Messrs. Blackie and Sojj. 

Parallelo-chromatische Tafeln zum Studium der Geologic, On 25 sheets Index 
sheet and Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive, with letter-press. By Dr J K Lorenz* 
Gotha, is:.#. M. jysTcs Perthes! 

Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. By A. Keith Johnston, f.r g s Part I 
Edinburgh, 1S59. The Aothob.’ 

Royal Illustrated Atlas of Modern Geography. Part XVI. Edinburgh, 1858 

Messrs. Fullarton and bo. 
School Maps, Atlas of. By Benedetto Marzolla. Naples, 1858. The Author 
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\V(mLD. 


Ch'irti)^ tjc’, P"n<>r>. 

Carte Genoralo Jes Meridieiis et des Paralleles Magiieticpies du (Jloho 'I'errestre. 
2 sheets, Uri'OT uk i.k Mahink. 

Chart of the Curves of Kqiial Magnetic Variation. By F. J. K\ans, k.n., >.n«;,s. 
185‘J. Vlie AtnioK. 

Geometrical Projection of T>\o-Tliirds of the Sphere. '2 ^In'ets. B\ ('olonel II. 
Janies, u.K., F.n.o.s. d'iie Ai thok. 

Laurie’s Chart of tlie World, on Mercatoi V Projection. 1>\ .Tohn Pnid\ . 4 sheets. 
IShlt. A. (L h'i.M>i.AY, r.K.<;.s. 

Northern Hemisphere, showing a Northern Iloute for an Atlantic Cable, as j)ro“ 
|)OSe<l by tlie British and Canadian Telegraph (’oinpany. 'I'he (’omi’Vny. 

Kaih^ay (’onnnnnii'ation between law ope and Asia. With Peinaiks B\ Sir 

K. M. Stephenson, f.r.o.s. l8o‘J. ’I'he .AniHou. 

Sketch Maps, showing the World on a New Projection. By Sir J. F. W Herschel. 
185‘J. Tlie Altuor. 

EVllOVK. 

L’Europe en ISbO. Scale 7;T7r,jri;j- 1859. 

Stanford’s Library Map of Europe. Constructed by A. Keith Johnston, f.r.o.h. 
1858. Fh Stamoud, F]sq., 

Telegraphen-Karte von Europa. Central-Telegraphen- Bureau zu Berlin, 1858. 
1 Ausgabe. 

Through Parsons, Fletcher, and Co., 22, Bread-street, Cheapside. 

Belgium — 

Topographical Map of Belgium, on 2.) sheets. Scale Nos. G, 7^ 9^ 

15, IS to 22 inclusive. 

on 25U sheets. Scale o^jVrTj. Section I. 08 sheets. 

Mr. Ph. Vanueh Maklkn, lion, f r.o s. 

France — 

Admiralty Chart. Coast of France. Sheets 4, 5, 0, and 7 ; and BandnfF to 
Kiou Isle. 

Port de Cherbourg, from the ‘ Pilote Francai^e.’ is.^s. 

Tlie IlvoROOBAemc Office. 

Plan Generate du Port et de la Ville de Cherhourg. Pari^., 18.58. 

Plan Topographique de la Bade du Port de la Ville de (’herhoiirg, Paris, 
1858. E. Stamord, E^q., r.R.c.s. 

Germany — 

Austria. 

Government Map of the Austrian Empire. Scale j»^Vr5'- Nos. G, II, 12, 
IG, 17, and 20. 

Bohemia. Scale 1.3 sheets. 

• Galicia. Scale 33 sheets. 

Hungary. Scale 38 sheets. 

Vienna and Environs. Scale 74, V;- 28 sheets. 

Military Geograph. Inst, of Vienna, through M. -General Fligelv. 

JfaTUfter. 

Admiralty Chart. Mouth of the Ems The Hydrographic Office. 

VOL. XXIX. / 
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Donors, 


H, 

Kartell und Mittheihmgen ties .Mittelrheinischen Geologischen Vereins. 


Section Offenbach. 


Darmstadt, 1858. 

The (Jeological Society qf Dabmstadt. 


Stiximy. 

Government Map of Saxony. 4 .‘(lieets. Oschatz, Grossenhajm, Lobnitz, 
and Elsterbera; anil burpUis Schoenburg. Dresden, 1858. 

The Topographical Bureau of Saxony. 


Great Britain 


DtKjimd ond 

Admiralty Chart. South Coast: Treyo$e Head to Dodman Point. 

IIolv head Bay. 

River Severn. Old Passage, 

Tees Bay. 

Tenby and Caldy Roads. 

Tor Bay. 

5Ve} mouth and Portland. 

'Whitehaven. The II vdrogbaphic OFFICE. 


OUDNA.NCE Maps • — 

Dineh scale (Kingdom). 30 sheets. 

r.-inch scale < Count ies\ Ayr‘'hire, 20 sheets; Durham, 13 sheets; 
Tondou, 2n slieet>. ; 5 t»rl\''iiire, '>7 slieets. 

2. 5- inch scale > Pari.shes\ Durham, G34 sheets. 

10-feet scale (Towns). Durham. 02 sheets. 

The Ordnance Survey Office, Soctha 3 IPTon. 

Parliamentary Divisions and Boroughs of England and Wales, showing 
alterations proposed hy Lord J, Russell and Sir J. Graham in 1854, 
Mr. Bright, and the ‘ Times ’ Correspondent. By E. Stanford, f.R-g.s. 
i85y. Scale 1 in. — Ilf miles. The Author. 

By Janies W\ld, m.p., f.R.g.s. Scale 2iin. = 1^. 1859. 

The Author. 

Environs of London. By B. R. Davies. 1858. 

E. Stanford, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Geological Map of London and its Environs. By R. W. Mylne. Scale 
1 -4.3 inch = 1 mile. 1858 . Purchased, 

Relief Map of Brighton and its Environs. Based on the Ordnance Survey 
and Modelled from Nature, By J. Brion and Sons. Scale 1 inch — 1 
mile. 1858. The Authors. 

Stanft)rd*s Relief Map of the Isle of Wight. Modelled from Nature hy J. 
Brion. Scale 4 inch — 1 mile. 1858. The Publisher. 


S'o'tl ifvL 

Admiralty (liart. Deer Sound and Tnganess Bay. 

Hoy Sound. 

Kirkwall, approaches to. 

Long Hope and Wide wall Harbour, 

North lionaldshire Firth. 

Pierowall Road, 

Port Patrick. 

Raasay Sound 


The Hydrographic Office. 
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ScotifH-l— 




Ordnance ^Slaps: — 

l-incli scale ( Kin^''doin). 14 islieets; Island is, 7 sheets, 
d-ineh scale ('('oiiiity ). Herwiekshire, .*■) sheets ; Peebh s-sliire, 1 1 sheets ; 

Ayrshire, ‘>4 sheets ; Dinnfnes. 4 shtets. 

2,Vineh scale (Pari‘'Iies). Ajrshiiv, T JH Aieets. • 

lU-feet scale ( TowiilaiuK ). Peebles-shire, Pi sheets, A^rsliiie, 10 
sheets; PerM iek-on-'IA^ eed, 1 7 sheets 

The ( >H!>NAN( L t>rH\ lA On I< E, Sol TO AM I'TON. 

// cJkikI. 

Admiralty Chart, ^lleet 7. ^Teeliii Head to l)n\Mi|)atriek iba«b 
Kenniare liiver. The Ih duoioiatiiic Oi nci:. 


Ordnance Maps : — 

l*iiich scale i Kingdom lo.'j sheets. 

Indexes, sundry, 4u sheets; 'i’ltles. sheets. 

The Ordnan('i Sur\ey Oeuce, Soi tiiamcton. 

Holland — 

Admiralty Chart. Mouths of the Maas. 

• Schelde from Flushing to Ant^\erp : and mouth. 

Tex el. 


Zuider Zee. 


Idle Th DRoi.RArnic On k f. 


Italy — 

Admiralty Chart. South-East Coast. Sheet V. Cap<* Vaticano to Mo- 
nopoli. 

Leghorn. 

Plan and View of the Port of Pantellaiia and Plan of the Har- 
bour of Lampedusa. The IH DuofmAmiie OiricK. 

Map of Italy. By E. Stanford, p.h.g.s, Is.Vl 

North Italy and surrounding Countries, including Pome, Paris, ami Vienna. 
By E. Stanford, f.r.g.s. Ijj.VJ. The Author, 

S<ir(Viii<i^ 

Carte de la Haute Italic et de I'ltalie Centralc. By L. Sagan'^on. Paris. 

ISjO. F. Cami’rfll, E^^(l. 

Carta Corografica della Divisione di Xo^ara, e di Ah ssandria. 

E. ntanK)IU>, Esip, f.r.<;.s. 

La Gran Carta degli Stati Sardi in Terraferma. Nos. 7, 11,12. 27. no, .34, 
36, 37, 38, 50, 57, 58, 70, and 8G. 1 he Foreign Oiiice, Turin. 


of the Ch'ireh, 

Nuova Carta Geografica dello Stati Ecclesiastico. 3 sheets. 

Carta Topografica del Suburbano di Poma. Scale t--,-,..* 2 sheets. 1839. 

Scale Ancona, 1844. Ascoli, 1845. Ci' itaveeehia, 1841. 

Ferrara, 1850. Perugia, 1851. Pesaro, 1844. Poma, 1854. 

Scale -jJ--. Sinigaglia. 1847. 

The Government of Komf., throuudi Comm. .Vle»s. Cialdi. 

Austrian Maps. Papal States. Scale 37 sheets. 

Military Geogkaiui. In^'T, oi Vienna, thiougli M. -General Fligelv. 

Pr.ssiA — 

Bay and Fortifications of Eupatoria. IB C’apt. A. P. iBder. r.n., f.r.g.s- 
185.V 
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CkarU, Doaors, 

lU’S'-lA — 

Militan Sketch of the South-West part of the Crimea. Under the direc- 
tion of M.-Oeneral Sir \l. Airey. K c.b. 

Sketch of tlie Oiound and of the Northern Forts and Defences of Sebas- 
topol. From Uussiau MS. 

• Tlie Topoguai'hical and Statistical Dkpot. 

Se]'a'-t<tpol and surroundiiii? Count: } . SinAv iiii^ the Russian Dl fences. Po- 
sitions of tlie Allied Armies, ami tljcir 'i’renches ; together with the 
n.itish Military and \a\al Ihiriul Giounds. By Capt. F. Brine, r.e., 
i R.G.s. The Author. 


Noregc. S^iariki, Daumerk. Historisk Oversigtskart over de tre nordiske 
iiige i Middelaldereii. Til Skolehrug udarbeidet af Gerhard Munthe, 
D4 l>. 


.V / - 'V. 

Den Nor^ke K\ st fra JoinfriiUind og Kragero til Cliristiaiisand, 1857; fra 
Idndesim's til KkcT'^und, l^j*^. 


Kart 


SwroFv — 


Nedeiiics og Koh^ gdelagets Amt, 1858. Bratsborgs-Amt, 1^57. 

Tlie University or Christiania. 


Thiee Maps of Sweden B\ Hi's Majesty Carl Ludwig Eugene, King 
of Sweden and Noi way. Hon. r.R.c s. 1. Representing the Iron Pro- 
tluci*. 2. E.\hil)itiMg tlie Position and Quality of the Woods and 
Forests. 3. Ilypsographic Map. The Author. 

Karta <>fver Up-^ala Lan. Utgifven af Topografiska Corpsen, 1850. 
Westeras Lan, 1841. Orebro Lan, 1844. Skaraborgs Lan, 1845. 
Norra Delen af Klfshorgs Lim eller Dalsland, 1856, Halmstads Lan 
eMer Halland, 1847. Carlskrona Lim eller Blekinge, 1848. 

Col. Hazelius, Corr. f.r.g.s. 

Admiralty Chart, Tiie Pater Nosters, showing the Passages to Kladesholm 
and Marstrand. The Hydrographic Office. 


Faskrud Fiord f^Coto orientale d'lslandej. Depot de la Marine. 


Cote d'Espagne, Baie d'Algtkiras, 

Cadix et ses Atterrages. Depot de la Marine. 


Swi izKnr.ANi) — 

Atlas tier Alpenlander. By J. G. Mayr. Scale Index sheet and 

Nos. 1 and 4. Gotha, 1858. M. Justus Perthes. 

Karte dcs Gebietes der Juragewcesser. Bv Prof. C. Culmann. Zurich, 
18')S. 

Map of Switzerland, showing the Geograpliical Positions of Celtic Remains 
found at the close of 1858. By Prof. J. M. Ziegler, Corr. f.r.g.s. 
Minterthur, 1859. The Aut^R. 

Topographische Karte der Schweiz. By General G.H. Dufour. Scale - joJocq. 
19 sheets and Index map. Purcha 

Karte des Kantons Zurich. Scale Winterthur. 1858. 

Outline Map of the Cauton of Zurich for the use of Schools. Scale 

Winterthur, 1858. Prof. J. M. Zieglur, Cor, F.R.c.k 
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M Y-s', Ch irt<, ijv. 

Turkey — 

Carte Tuiie partio du Liva do Tonora (liulgaiio). I*ar M. (i, Lojoan. isn:. 

, 'I'he Ar riioa. 

Map of Turkey, showing the Kallw ii\ ‘i. To aoeonipan\ a Hook of 
‘ Keinarks.’ i^y Sir K. M. Stephenson, is.'i'j. The ArrnoH. 

Plan of tile Delta of tlie Dainihe, drawn prineipallj from tlie Sur\e} made 
miller the direction of Capt. 'V. Sjuatt, k.n., t n o.s. 

Copied from Maj) lent l>y Major Stoki>. 

MeDITE.RU \NnAX— 

Adluiraltj Chart. Kastern part of Candia or Ciete. 

The II\ inioGiiAi M H OnKn. 

Ordnance Map. Malta and (iozo. 

The OuDNASCE Slrvev (htUK, Soutliainpti.n. 


ASIA. 

Aradia — 

Aduiiralty Chart. Jiddah. The IIvnuooRAiMnr ()i tin.. 

Asuwto i^U^SlA— 


Tracing of the Kiver Aintir. By M. Pechurof. T. Mk hm.l, Ks-;. 

Asiatic’ Turkey — 

Holy Land. On 8 sheets. By C. W. M. Van de Velde. Scale ^ . 
Gotha, ISaS. ' " " 

Jerusalem, Plan of the 7\>wn and laivlroii'' of. (’onstrncted fiom the* 
Knghsii Ordnance Survey, and Measnreim-nts of f )r. T. 'I'nhh r. By 
C. W. M. Van de Velde, (iotha, Is.^s. M. .IrsTts pKunn 

Palestine. A Kelief Map for the use of tlie Blind. By Villium M<.on, 
F.B.o.s. Biighton, ISo'.). d'he Ari iiou. 

Plan of Suediah and the am’ient Fort of Antioch. From an original 
survey. By J. Calv<>rt. is.'.f). Tlie Althok. 

China — 

Admiralty Chart. Canton Kiver, from Macat) to Canton. 

Chusan Island, North Pay. 

Cochin China, Tour(>n Bay. 

Formoza, West Coast, 7'ani-Siu Ilarhour. 

Macao Harbour. 

Views on the Kastern Coa'^t nf China. Hong Kong, Xc. 

The 1I\ i>iu»(.KArnir Ofute. 

Gulf of Pecheli, showing the Track of II. M. S. “Furious." IS.^s. 

Capt. Mif.rard OsnoRx, r.n., F.R.r: 'i. 

Pei-ho River, from the Gulf of Pecheli to Pekin. Drawn from the orign.al 
chart made during Lord MacartneCs Kml>ass\ to Chira. 171M, By 
Capt. H. Woodbine Parish, b.a. Sir Woodbine Parish. i.r.<. s. 

^ Tracing of the Bar and Moutli. By Lieut. ,T. Roners, u.s.n. 

1S54. 

Tiensin, Sketch of the City of. By Capt. Sherard Osborn, r.n., i r.g s. 

IS-'lS. TllcAlTIIOK. 

Yang-tse-Kt*ang, Diagram to illustrate Capt. OAiorn's Paper. 

J. Arrowsmitji. Ks']., f.r r,.^. 
from the Imperial Canal to Xan-chang-fu. 

from Xankiii to Han-Kow. '1 slieets. By Capt. sherard Osborn, 

R.N.. F K.o The Author. 
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Ch'trts^ (Jo. Donors. 

India — 

Admiralty Chart. Ceylon, East and South Coasts. 

Point de Galle Harbour. The Hydrographic Office. 

Hombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, Map showing the project. 
t 1S5‘J. \V. Bollaert, Esq., f.r.g.s, 

Oudh, Map of the Campaign in, during the cold weather of 1858. MS. 
By Capt. G. Allgood. J. Crawfurd, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Thibet, Skeleton Map of part of, MS. By Capt. J. H. Speke, f.r.g.s. 

The Author. 

Upper Meranzai and Koorum Valleys, Sketch Map of the. By Lieut. W. 
(jarnett, b.e., and Lieut. P. S. Lumsden. Calcutta, 1857. 

The Author. 

Japan — 

Islands of Japan. }?y James \Vy Id, f.r.g.s. Scale 2} in. = l - . 1859. 

The Author. 

Nagasaki, Japanese Chart showing the track in, and vessels at anchor, and 
.Japanese Plan of tlu* To^vii. R. W. Clarke, Esq., r.n. 

Yedo. (’liart of the Bay and Harbour, with soundings. By Capt. ShVrard 
Osborn, r.n., f.r.g.s. 1858. The Author 

Perm A — 

Sketch Map of the Mountainous Districts north of the Elburz, showing 
Mount Demavend. By Lord Schomberg Kerr. 1858. 

The Author. 

Bed Sea — 

Admiralty Chart. Perim Island. The Hydrographic Office. 

Sketch of Perim Island. By Lieut. 11. Lamb, i.n., f.r.g.s. 1857. 

Capt. AV. H. Hall, r.n., f.r.g.s. 

AblATK* AciUnrET. \GO — 

Ailmiralt} Chart. Banca and Caspar Straits. 

Celebes Sea. Eastern part. 

Palawan, \'iews (m the Coast. 

St. Bernardino <trait and parts adjacent. 

Snlu Archipelago. 

Sulu or Mindoro Sea, Eastern part. 

The Hydrographic Office. 
Cote Slid do Mindanao et des iles environnantes. 

Cotes occidentales de Pana^, Tablas, et iles voisines. 

Depot de la Marine. 

AFRICA, 

XoRTnEHN — 

Aarairalty Chart. Coast of Tunis. Sketch of I Cani. al Khelb, or the 

The Hydrographic Office. 

Detroit de Gibraltar. Mouillages de la Cote d’Afrique. • 

Mouillage'i de Ceuta. 

Carte particuliere des Atterrages de Tent's (C^tes d’Algene). 
Xor.Tn-i;.t>Trp,N- Marine. 

Admiralty (1iart. Damiette to El Aiisli. 

•^‘-•’'aiKh ia. Tbe IlvDKocBArair Ofuce. 

Croqu.s de Massoua], ^ Chte d'Al.i ssinie, . Dkpdi ee la Marine. 

4 

9 
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Ch'irt'.y . Jff/wrs. 

North-Eastern — 

Carte de I’Egypte, on 47 sheets. By the Dc'pnt de la Ctnerre, I807. 

• The late lioiiKUT STFa'iiKN''ON, Es(|., m.i*., r r.g 

Delta of the Nile. On the effect of the prexailiiif? intlnence on the Nile's 
deposits. By Capt. T. Spratt, n.N., t.u.o.s. \Vith Ktter-pievs, 

4'lie Ai riioK. 

Suez Canal, Panoramic View of tin* Tsthinns an<l tin* Maiitiine ('anal, 
according to the scheme of Linaiit He} and Mougel He\ . 

1) A. hANOt, 1><J , F.U.il.*'. 

Diagram of the, as projected hy M. de Lesseps. 

J. AuuoWSMITM, Esq , FH O.S. 

Karte vom nord-dstlichen Aegypten. Hy Dr. II Lange. I.ei})/ig, ls.")W. 

The Ai THOR. 


Map of the North part of Ahvssinia. Hv W. Munzinger. Paris, ls.')7. 

Prof. J. M. /inc.Li.R ('orr. r.R o.s. 


Eastern — 

Burton and Speke’s Expedition. Sketch-Map of Ponte from Zanzih.ir 
^ towards Lake Tanganyenka. 8 slieets. June 2h to Nov. 2o, 1^57. 

Koute-Map, by Capt. J. 11. Sj)eke. Scale 1 iueh - C. 

July, 1858, The Ai Tiion. 

Cote Orientale d’Afrique, dc la Haie de Kw}hoo au P(>rt de (^uiloa. 

Port de Quiloa h la Pointe Caldeira, 

Pointe Caldeira au Cap Corrieiites. 

Croquis de la passe sud du Mouillage de Z.in/iltar. 

Hi i7<t dk fa Mauink, 


Madagascar, Carte de Tile de. By V. A. Malte-Brun, ('orr. i.n.c s. 
Scale Paris, IS.)^. The Ai thor. 

Zambesi River, from Expedition Island to Shupanga. 2 sheets. By 
Richard Thornton. Scale I inch = 1 mile. 

Communicated hy Sir R. 1. MrariiivoN. \ .i\R.r, 

Delta. Sketch of the Rivers Kongoni and Tinihue. Seiile 

1 inch a mileof r>,u7o feet. By Francis Skead. Ma.ster, r.n. Ang., 
1858. The HyDHO<.HAPinc Ofuce. 


Western— 

Admiralty Chart. Bonny and New C’alabar Rivers. 

Corisco Bay. The IIvdroor vriiic OtFic?:. 

Cote occidentale d'Afrique, partie comprise entre le fleuve Niger et le cap 
Ste. Catherine. Dt roT i>k i.a Makink. 

Track-Map to accompany the Report of his Journey in Yoruha. By I). J. 
May, R.N., F.R.G.s. The Author. 

Southern — 

Admiralty Chart. Africa, South Coast, from Cape Hangklip to Dver 
Island. 

Dyer Island to Struvs Bay. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Table Bay. 

Entrance of the River St. John or Cmzinionln. 

The Hv i)RO<.r, \Pinr Office. 

Damara Land, Sketch-Map of Route in. By J. A. (»reu]. 1^.5^. 

The /VrTHOR. 

Qu(‘enstow n. Plan of the Tow n and (.’amp (if. B\ C,tp; \^ . T, P do r. f R.<. 

The Author. 
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AMERICA. 


3lnp$^ ChurtSy ^c. Donors. 

North Amkhica — ‘ 

Admiralty Chart. West Coast. Diego Bay to Cape Mendocino. 

^ Cape Mendocino to Vancouver Island, 

The Hydrographic Office. 
Karte zii B. Mollhauscn’s Keise von Mississippi nach der Kuste der Siidsee 
im 1853-4. By Dr, H, Lange. Scale Leipzig, 1858. 

The Author. 

British North America — 

Admiralty Chart. New Brunswick. Miramichi Bay. 

Nova Scotia, West Coast, Gulliver Hole to St. Croix Bay. 

• Yarmouth to Petit Passage. 

Nova Scotia, South-East Coast, Pubnico to Yarmouth. 

Baccapo Point to Pubnico Harbour. 

Lisconibe Island to Green Island. 


Green Island to Cape Can so, 

River St. Lawrence. 5 sheets. Lake Ontario to the Galop 

Rapids, , 

Gulf of St. La%\ rence. Sheet VIII. Western part of Northum- 
berland Strait. 

Caribou Harbour. The Hydrographic Office. 

Havre de la Tete-de-Mort, Cote N. E. de Terre-Neuve. 

Havre de Fichot et des ses environs. 

Huvres du Four et des Petites Ilettes avec le Canal de Fichot. 

lies et Hilvres situes a la partie sud de 1‘entre'e de la Baie aux Lievres. 

Depot de la Marine. 

Palliser Expedition. Lithographed Plans and Geological Sections of Route 
from Lake Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains. 0 sheets (7 sets). 

The Topographical Depot, per Col. H. James, r.e, f.r.g.s. 

Map showing the Country Explored from Oct., 1S57, to Oct, 

1858. 


Map showing the Routes through the Rocky Mountains. 

The Colonial Office. 


United States — 

Admiralty Chart. Delaware River. 2 sheets. 

Gulf of California. Sheet 11. San Josef Island to Guaymas. 

Sketch of a small River, lu miles west of Buffalo, Lake Erie. 

The Hydrographic Office. 
Chicago, a large Panoramic View of. Drawn by J. Palmatory. Chicago, 

Charles White, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Lake Harbour Improvements. 14 sheets. Nos 12. 3S, and 43 to 54. 

Lt -Col. J D. Graham, u.s. Army. 
Preston s Sectional and County Map of Oregon and Washington, west of 
the Cascade Mountains, Compiled by J. W. Trutch and G. W. Hyd«. 
Chicago, 1858. Purchased. 


Mexico — 

North-West Provinces, MS. By Charles Sevin, Esq., f.r.g.s. Scale 1 
inch =12 miles. Author. 


Centrai. America and West Indies — 

Admiralty Chart City, Harbour, and Arsenal of Cartagena. 
Cuba. Eastern and Western portions. 
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CJutrh^ ijr, X)onorb. 

Central America ani> We>t Tni)1f:s — 

Admiralty Chart. Gulf of Mexico, Cay Arenas, and adjacent Keofs. 

«. Mo>«(|uito Coast, Pearl Cays. 

Santa Cruz Island. 

West Indies. Sheets III. and IV”. 

The llvDiiooBARuic Oii^ici,. 

lie Antigoa. Baie Cade ou do Carlisle. 

Baie Nonsuch. 

Port des Ciiuj lies. 

Port de Parham. 

Port St. Jean 

Bahamas, Canal de la Providence, Caye Gun : He Ahac<i, Mouillage de la 
Pointe du Trou dans le Mur. 


Cote ferme d’Amerique, Baic de Ste. Mar the. 

Cuba, Mouillage de la Caye Contites. 

He de Pinos. 

Port de Guantanamo, 

Port de Santiago de Cuba. 

L'ile de Saint Domingue. 

Le Nid du Faucon; Gde. Ca\e Turquc. DdroT dk i,\ M \kink. 

Map of the Isthmus of Panama, showing the lane of Railroad. By T. 
Harrison. Scale 1 inch 8000 feet. Jamaica. 18.57. 

John Power, Esq , f n.c s. 


South America — 

Admiralty Chart. Bahia de Todos os Santos. 

Rio de Janeiro Harbour. 

River Paraguay. Parts 1 to 7, The IHoRoouArnic Ortit n. 

Baie de Conception, Cliili. 

.. . . .. Coquimbo, Chili, 

Plan la Baie de Piscou, Perou. 

Plan des lies Chincha, Pctou. 

Port de la Ba;a<la de Parana, Rio de la Plata. Depot he la Marine. 

Map of the Basin of La Plata, based upon the results of the Expedition 
under the command of Commander T. J. Page, u.s.N. New York, 


1858. 


Track Sur\'ey of the Rivers Cruguay and Parana. 9 sheets. By Com- 
mander T. J. 1‘age, u. s. n. Seale Ne^v Yoik, 18,55. 

Reference Chart to the Track Survey of the Tributaries i)f the Rio de la 
Plata. By Commander T. J. Page, u. s. n. Scale ^‘*!k, 

1855. * The Author. 

Carta Corografica do la Repiiblica del Ecuador. By Manuel ^ illavicencio. 
New York, 1S58. The Author. 

Mapa de Patagonia Arucania y Islas de Chiloe. By Enrique L. Jones. 
2 sheets. Buenos Ayres, 1858. The Author. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Admiralty Chart General Chart of Australia. 

North-West Coast of Australia. Sheet VI. 

The Hydrographic Office. 

Map of Shark Bay and Gascoigne River. By F. T. Grecory. 1858. 

Copied from a tracing lent by the Colom.vl Oifice. 
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Mops, Charts, Donors, 

Rough Sketch showing the Route of the Expedition in search of Leichhardt. By 
A, C. Gregory, Esq., t r.g.s. 1838. Scale 1 in. = 70 miles. Sjdney, 18.38. 

,The Author. 

South Australia. The Country explored by J. Macdoiigall Stuart, from June to 
September, 1838. H. Edward S.mith, Esq., Inspector of Schools, s.a. 

'* Showing tlie recent discoveries of Messrs. Stuart, Warburton, 

and Babbage. Adelaide, 1839. Tiie Colonial Ofiice. 

Victoria, shov^ing the Census Districts and Distribution of the Population, 
March '20, 1837. By K. Brough Siiijth. Melbourne, 1838. 

The Author. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Admiralty Chart. New Zealand. Sheets 1, 3, 5, tJ, 12, 13, and 14. 

Auckland Harbour, entrance. 

Entry Archipelago, Porina Harbour, and Mana Island. 

Mercury Bay. 

Paterson Inlet and Port William. 

Rangaoiinou or Awauui iliver. ^ 

Tracing of Otago Province. Large .«icale, J in. = 1 Engl, mile. By J. Turnbull 
Thomson, Esq., f.b.o.s, 

Small Scale. The Author. 


ATLANTIC. 

Admiralty Chart. The Coa'^ts from the Kiver Thames and South part of Ireland 
to the Mediterranean Sea. The Hydrographic Office. 

Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, with the Winds, Currents, and other Phe- 
nomena. By A. G. Findlay, f- r.g.s. 4 sheets. 1858. The Author. 

Chart of the South Atlantic Telegraph, projected by F. K, Window, c.e. 

The Author. 

Diagram showing the process of laying down the Atlantic Cable, designed and 
arranged by Charles Hoare. The Author. 

Lithographic View of an Apparatus for pa} ing out Electric Telegraph Cables. 
By Capt. Selwyn, r.n. The Author, 

PACIFIC. 

Bird's Eye Sketch of the Volcano of Kilaweu, Sandwich Islands. By Commander 
G. F. Mecham, r.nl, f.r.g.s. The Author. 

Mouillage d’Honolulu (He Woahou''. 

Mouillage de File Toubonai. Depot de la Marine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

China. 38 Native Maps, in Chinese character. AV. L<ockhart, Esq., f.r.g.s. 
Sketch of a War Dance of the Aborigines of Australia, on the Murray River* 
By George Krefft. ISoS. The Author. 


i 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF DONOUS. 


Aborigines rrotection Society. 
Admiralty, IJyilro^raphic Ollice. 
A'jcricultural Society (1 loyal). 

Ab^cria, the Societe Hist()ri(jue. 
An^ericaii Academy of Sciences. 

Philosophical Sj'ieiety. 

Andrew, \V. P., Esep, f.u.g.s. 
Antiquaries, Society of, 

Anti-Slavery Society. 

Arrowsmith, J., Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Art Union. 

Artizan, the Proprietor of the. 

Arts, Society of. 

Athenanim, the Proprietors of the. 
Atlantis, the Editors of the. 

Bache, Prof. A. IX 
Baker, Capt. W. T., f.r.g.s. 

Barth, Phil. Dr. H., f.r.g.s. 

Barthes and Lowell, Mes>is. 
Bartholomew, John, Ks(|., f.r.g.s. 
Bencral Asiatic Society. 

Berlin, Central-'rcle^ra]'hen-Bureau. 

Poyal Aca'lcmy of Scieiice.s. 

Berwickshire Xaturalist^’ Cluh. 
Blackett, H., Es(}., f.r.g.s. 

Blackie and Son, McNsrs. 

Blake, W. P., Esq. 

Bohn, H. U., Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Bollaert, W., Estp, f.r.g.s. 

Boston Bowditch Library. 

Brine, Capt. F., R.r:., f.r.g.s. 

Brion ami Sons, Me^^^rs. 
llritish Architects, Institute of. 
British Asst-iciation. 

British and Canadian Tclc^aph Com- 
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I’KESEXTATIOX 


OF THl. 

ROYAL AWARDS 

To (Tptain- R. F. liURTOX and Cai-taix .lOlIX I’Arj.ISFR. 


Tiik PrcsideTit load tl 1C fnllnwiiij^ htatriiK^iits ('\])laii!itory (►f tlic 
i^roniuls oil wliicli the Coiiiieil had awaiiled tlie lioyal ^Medals re- 
spectively : — 

The Founder’s ]\Iedal of the iioyal Geogra])hical iSoeiety has heen 
adjudicated to (.’aptain It. F. Ihirtoii, of the Fond »ay Army, who lias 
explored avast region of Easteni and (Vntral Africa never before 
traversed hy any geoj^rapher ; and for tlie discovery of the great in- 
ternal lake of Tanganyika — the more nortln iTi laketd Nyanza being 
discovered l)y his coadjutor, ( aptain S])eke. 

Caj^itain Furton is M*ell known for his most interesting journey, 
under the auspices of this buciety, as an Afghan julgrim, to the 
Holy places in Arabia in the autumn of as recorded in our 

Journal, vols. wiv. and xxv., and in the popular account of it. 
published by himself. These volumes showed Captain Fuidon to 
be an accomplished Orientalist, and admirably fitted for a traveller 
among the difficulties of Eastern countries. 

In the ensuing year he volunteered to explore Eastern Africa 
from Ferbera to Zanzibar, accompanied by Lieutenant Stroyan and 
Lieutenant Speke, the latter of wlirmi had been for several years 
collecting the fauna of Little Tibet and the Himalaya Mountains. 
In a preliminary journey, Captain Furton, alone, succeeded in 
reaching and describing Harar, never before visited by Europeans. 
Lieutenant Speke, on his part, also alone, explored the interior of 
the Somali country, made extensive CA*llection.s and many observ’a- 
tions, and produced a map of those tracts. Idie farther prosecution 
of that expedition, when these officers were united with Stroyan 
and Herne, was frustrated l.y an attack of the Somalis, in which 
Lieutenant Stroyan was killed, and Lieutenants Burton and Speke 
were both severely wounded. These occurrences are recorded in 
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our Journal, vol, xxv., and also in the work ‘ First Footsteps in 
Eastern Africa.’ 

Ju 1850 Captain Buiion proceeded with Caj^hiin Speke, under 
the auspices of our Society, and assisted Ly the Forei^i Office and 
the lion. East India Coni])any, to Zanzi))ar ; and in January, 1857, 
made h tentative journey to Fuga, tlie accMUint of which, hy Captain 
Burton, witli a map constructed from Captain Sjieke’s field-book, 
is given in our Froceedings, and will a 2 ^ 2 >ear in a more extended 
form in the next volume of the Journal. 

On June 2t)th, 1857, Captains Burton and 8peke started from 
Zanzibar for the interim*, and succeeded in reaching the great 
Lake Tanganyika, 3()0 miles long and ot) bi*oad, and about 700 
miles from the coast ; liaviiig travelled, at a rough estimate, from 
1200 to 1500 miles. Their very careful and complete itineraries, 
injips and fiekUhooks, have been received ; Captain vSpeke having 
made astronomical observations which determine the latitude 8nd 
longitude of the places they visited. These results, as well as the 
determination of tlio principal altitudes, were obtained in spite of 
severe hardships, privations, and illnesses. 

A mai*ked feature of the expedition is tlie jouimey of Captain 
Speke from Cnyanyembe to the vast inland fresh- water lake called 
Xyanza, the south end of which was fixed by him at 2° 50' S. lat. 
and 55^ 30' E. long., which, being estimated to have a width of about 
90 miles, is said to extend northwards for upwards of 300 miles. 

For the very important results of the expedition — of which 
Captain Burton was the leader — as well as for his former bold and 
adventurous researches, the Council have considered him to be 
hi<rhlv entitled to the honour conferred on him. 

O ^ 

The President then addressed ( aptain Burton in tliese words : — • 

“ Captain Burton, — I liave now to request you to accept this 
Medal, with the assurance tliat, as the geograjdiers of England 
have watched your various and most adventurous explorations with 
the deepest interest, so I rejoice that the Council of this Society has 
had it in their power thus to recompense your highly distinguished 
services. 

“ I must also take this opportunity of expressing to you my 
hearty appro! )at ion of the very important part which your col- 
league, Captain Speke, has played in the course of the African ex- 
pedition headed hy yourself. In the Ad«lress to the Society, 
which is to follow, when I further advert to your meritorious ser- 
vices, I shall dwell upon the discovery of the vast interior Lake 
of Xyanza, made by your associate when you were prostrated by 
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illness, — a discovery Avhich in il>elf is also, in my opinion, well 
worthy of the highest liuimurthis Society can hestow.” 

Captain Thirtou replied : — 

“ 3 Ir. Pro^sident, — I thank you, Sir, most sinc(“rely for tliis 
honour, and for the kind and llattming expii-ssions ]>y wlii(di \oii 
have enluinced its value. Allow me, at the same iim(\ to eiri^iraee 
the O]>portunity of expressing my gratitudt‘ to this ]»ow(.‘ifnl and 
inhuential Society for the I’avouis of past yeais. \\ lu'U eomj>ai a- 
tively unknown I Avas enahled, hy the* gioieious suppoii of lie* 
lioyal (feographical Society, to entrr upon the liild of Aiahian 
exploration. At a suljsi tpnait p<‘riod tladi inteu'st foiAvanh d mi* 
into the Somali country; and, <111 the ]nes('nr oec'asion, to tht'in — 
and to tlnun only — do J ascj'ilte tluj success Avhich has attended my 
last expedition. This valuaMe gift Avill I'cmaiu with me a lasting 
memorial of my debt ofgiatitnde. 

“ Vou hav(‘ alluded. Sir, to the surcoss of the List expedition. 
Justice compels me to state the cii*enmstancos under Avhi( h it 
attained that success, d’o Captain II. S]H‘ke aie dm* 11h»sc 
geographical results to which yon liaAcalludrd in such Hat tn ing 
terms. Whilst I undeitook the history and etlmogiajihy, tln‘ 
languages ahd the ])eeulianti(‘S of tin* people, to t 'a])lajn Speke 
fell the ai’dimus ta^k of delim‘ating aii exact tojMiujaphy, and of 
laying doAvii our positions hy astronomical ohservations — a lahoui* 
to which at times even the undaunted Livingstone fouml him.sclf 
unequal. J com liule Avith the Avai iin-st Avislics for the prosjn-i ity 
of the Ihtyal Ccographical Society, and AA'ith e\]t]’essing my d(-siic 
that AA'e may haAi* a further oppoiTunity <»f pios» (iiting our hilM.ins 
in this gr>od cause.” 


The Patron's or Victoria Gold Medal has hc(‘n awaided to 
(kq)tuin John Palliser, for the successful results of the exploia- 
tion of laige traets in Pritish Vorth America hy the cxpc<litiou 
under his command during the years lSo 7 -S ; and more par- 
ticularly f<.>r the determination of the existence of practicalde passes 
across the Pocky Mountains Avitliiii the Pritish territorie.''. 

This expedition — as is Avell knoAvu — originated in the }>ressing 
recommendation of the Poyal < Teograjdiical Society: and the 
officers appointed hy Her Majesty's GoA^umment to serve under 
Captain Palliser AA'ero, Dr. Hector, naturalist and gi*ologist ; 
Dieutenant Plakiston, magnetician ; Mr. Sullivan, secretary ; aij<l 
M. Bourgeau, botanist. 

One of the chief geographical features of the first year's surv'cy 
Avas the discovery rif a Lov AA'at<*rpartiug, hitlierto unknoAAui to us, 
near the Qui Appclle Lake^," Avhure the Avatcr floAVs oastAA'ards 
into the Assinihoinc Piver, and AVc>lAvaid> iiit<k the SadcatchcAvan. 

a 
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A long and rapid winter journey, with sledges and dogs, from 
Fort Carlton, by Forts Pitt and Edmonton, to Mountain House, on 
the eastern flank of the Eocky Mountains, was accomplished by 
Dr. Hector to procure men and hoi ses, and during which he obtained 
valuable preliminaiy information. Numerous astronomical and 
pliysical observant ions were made by Dr. Hector and Mr. Sullivan 
at Fort Carlton ; the former of these sending home a clear sketch 
of the geological sti'ucture of the vast region of the Prairie country, 
with its horizontal strata of cretaceous and tertiary formations, 
as contrasted with the rocky eastern country traversed by the canoe 
route between Lakes Superior and Winnipeg. In the same period, 
Lieutenant (now Captain) Blakiston made, as we are informed by 
General Sabine, many impo]*tant obseiwations in Terrestrial Mag- 
netism. 

In the last summer — leaving Fort Carlton, and aj^proaching^the 
Eocky 3Iountains midway between the north and south branches 
of the Saskatchewan — Captain Palliser divided his force into three 
parties. Ai'Companied by ^Ir. Sullivan, he traversed the Eocky 
3Iountains liimself by the Kananaski Pass to tJie south of Old Bow 
Fold, the summit level of the route being fixed at 5t>85 feet above 
tlio sea. Eeaching tlie drainage of the Pacific, he descended the 
Kutanio Eiver till lie mot with north-flowing lakes, which are 
tlie real sources of the gieat ( Vihimbia ; and thence, follo'v^^ng the 
Kutanie Eiver southward along the Tu]»acco Plains to near the 
American boundary, he recrossed the chain by the Kutanie Pass, 
nearly dOOd feet above the sea, in lat. 40^ 30'. Captain Blakiston, 
also (as since rej>orted), tinversed and levelled this pass, which is 
in British territory, and retuimed to the plains of the Saskatchewan 
by the Bonn da ly Pass, the greater part of Mhich is in American 
tenitory. 

Whilst M. Bourgeau remained to collect plants in a favourable 
spot amid the Eocky Mountains, in lat. oP, Dr. Hector traversed 
the chain by the Vermilion Pass, in oP 10', emerging into the 
Pacific drainage on the banks of the Kutanie Eiver. The height of 
this pass was determined to be 4044 feet, and it is therefore much 
lower than the other passes, which were examined. Thread- 
ing his way to the north around two lofty mountains, which he 
named 3Iount Goodsir and 3Iount Vaux, he travelled over high 
land to the X.X.W. until he passed round the flanks of the highest 
mountain in this part of the range, 15,780 feet high, in lat. 52®, 
which ho named Mount Murchison : and then fullowdng the noifh 
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Saskatchewan fj’om its glacial souna's, he dehceiuled io Mount^^hi 
House on the east, and I'egaiiied Foit Fdniouton, cliargi'd with 
numerous geological as well as astronomical and physical ob- 
servations. 

For tliO vigorous execution of his duties, the judicious distri- 
bution of the ])arties under his commaial, and ]>ai’ticularly for 
having successfully carried out the wishes of the Ju)yal (Jeo- 
graphieal {Society and the instructions of Her Majesty’s ( lovern- 
luent, in determining the existence of several j)raetieable ]»asses 
across the Rocky Mountains of IJritish ^sortli Amciiea (liitberto 
n<d laid down on any published map), between tlie American buiin 
dary, or 49®, and oli® N. lat., tlio Council hav(* awarded the Tatnui's 
Medal to (,^aptaiii .John Falliser, 

The President then addressed the Karl of Carnarvon in tbi‘S<‘ 
wor|ls : — 

“ liord Carnaiwon, — Tt givrs nu' great satisfaction to ]dare in 
your hands, as the representative of tlie Secretary for tlie (’(tlniiics, 
tliis the Pati’on's or \ icturia Medal of the Jioyal < reograpiiieal 
Society. 

“Knowing as I do that the d<a‘})est iut(‘rest in tlie Pallisa'r 
Expedition ha.^been felt by the Seeretai'ies for the Colonies of tlie 
last and present Admin ist nation, 1 also know that neillier Mr. 
Labouchere, under whose auspices these researches were oiganised, 
nor Sir Edward 1>. Lytton, who has vigorously sujtportC'd them, 
can attach more imjiortance to their issue than your Lordshij) does 
in coining Inu’e to receive this Medal. 

“Pray, therefore. ])reserve it until Cajdain Palliser, aft(U’ travers- 
ing the Rocky Mountains and Pritish Columbia, shall arrive in 
England ; and then beg him to consider it as the best reward tlie 
geographei’s can offer to him, in honour of the important services 
performed by the expedition under his command.” 

The Earl of i ’arnaiwoii replied ; — 

“Sir, — In accepting, on behalf of Captain Palliser. the !Medal 
which, by the award of the Ger>graphieal Society and yrairself, 
has been assigned to him for the conduct ot the ex]»edition in 
British XoHh America, I gieatly regret tlie absence of Sir 
Edward Lytton, who has from the fust taken a deej* interest 
in the sucee^'S of the exj'tedition, and to wlioin the task wliich 
I have now unelertaken nnjre properly beh ngs. At the same 
time I may. from the information to which I have had access at 
the Colonial Office, safely endorse the praise which you have given 
to Captain Palliser for the skill and perseverance, the practical 
energx’ and di>ciirnination wliidi ho has evinced — essential equalities 
in any officer situated as he lias been. 

“ The expedition which ho has conducted lias already achieved 
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considerable results. AVIiilst the tide of emigration in the United 
States rolls westward some 200 or 300 miles every year, we have 
not been altogether idle north of the 49th parallel. It may now 
almost he said that tliree links have been forged in th« great chain 
of regular communication from the Atlantic to the Pacific, stretch- 
ing iMjross some 30 OU miles of continent. 

“ Within the last two yeai's an expedition has been sent out by 
the Canadian Government to explore the coiintiy which lies be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Led Eiver settlement. The reports 
of the expedition are in print, are accessible to eveiy one, and 
deserve an attentive consideration, 

“ From the Hed Eiver settlement to the base of the Eocky 3Ionn- 
taius Captain Pallisei* has conducted his inquiries ; and in the 
wonderful rise of the new colony of British Columhia, may he traced 
the completion, in outline at least, of the long line of communication. 

“It is not now unreasonable to look forward to the establi>hmeiit 
of a regular system of transit, commencing from !Nova Scotia and 
the shores of New Brunswick, jiassing through Canada, touej^ing 
upon the Eed Eiver settlement, crossing the prairies of the Sas- 
katchewan, passing through the Vermilion Pass, where we know 
that the iueli nation is so moderate that nattire has placed no in- 
surmountable obstacles to the construction of a railway, till it 
re'aches the gold-bearing colony of British Columbia, creating fresh 
centres of civilisation, and (jousolidatiug British interests and 
feelings, 

“ It only remains for me to undertake that the ^ledal which 
you have placed in my hands shall be duly conveyed to Captain 
J’alliser : and I feel sure that this tribute of praise on the part 
of the Googinpliical Society will be held hy him as the most 
valuable memorial of his lung, arduous, and successful expedition.’’ 


A Gold Watch having been adjudicated by the Council to 3Ir. 
John Macdougall Stuaii: “ for bis remarkable exploration in South 
Australia, uiclertaken at his expense, and which led to the 

signal discovery of lS,0o0 srpiare miles of valuable and well- 
watered pastoral country", far to the north of the western saline region 
of that colony ’’ — 

The President, in delivering the watch to Count Strzelecki, thus 
spoke : — 

“To you, (’ount Strzelecki, who, at your own expense, and 
animated solely by the love of discover}’, ex}>Iored many years ago 
the water-paiiing of Eastem Australia, I confide this watch, in 
requesting you to have it conveyed to 31r. Macdougall Stuart (who 
was well trained in Austialian adventure by our medallist Sturt), 
I beg y<ni to assure him, that I have read the modest account of 
his great success with true gratification, and have rejoiced in tlie 
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hearty comraendation Lestowed upon his conduct l>v the (Jovemor 
of South Australia, Sir 1\. G. Macdonncll. Tlie bold exjdnror will, 
I have no dou}>t, consider this UioiiK'nto of our esteem to Ijc niueli 
enhanced by receivin<^ it throujjrli the hands of so distinguislied an 
Australian traveller fis yourself.” 

Count Strzelocki replied : — • 

“ Sir Ivoderick, — I am deejdy indebted to you, not only for the 
flattering choice wlueli you have made of me as tlu^ mt‘di\un t)f 
transmitting tliis award of the Council to 31r. Macdoiigall Stuart, 
but also for the kiml and eourteous manurr in wliidi \ou liave 
commented upon the sendees rendered to geogiaphy by my h-Dow 
Auvst ral iati c xp lore r . 

“1 need not assuni you, Sir, that this mark of the ap]trobati<.n of 
the Eoyal Geographical Society, whilst it stam]>s tlie value (»r tlie 
journeys and important discoveries of Mr. Stuait, will be to him 
both a proud memorial of tliosc services, and a fiesli stimulus to liis 
further exertions in the cause of geography.” 
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In mourning for the loss of the most ilhistrions geographer and 
traveller of our age, 1 naturally open tlio Address to this Society by 
laying before you a brief sketch of the career of Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, and by an eftbid, inadequate as it must be, to pay a 
due tribute to the memory of him who, in tlie course of a long, well- 
spent, and glorious life, has justly obtained tlie admiiation of 
mankind. 

William and Alexander von Humboldt, the sons of a Major in the 
Piuis^ian service, were two as rmnarkahlc men as the last century 
has produced ; the one a profound scholar and celebrated statesman, 
the other our deceased associate. 

Alexander, or, rather, Frederick Henry Alexander von Humboldt 
w'as bom in the year so famous for the births of Napoleon, 
Walter Scott, and Wellington. He owed his early sound educa- 
tion to his mother, a rehitive of Biinc^'^ss Bliicher. Being of 
a weakly constitution wlien young, it appears, to use his own 
words, that, with an imiu'ovenient in his health, his mind was 
suddenly illuminated, and that he was roused to endeavour to keep 
p.ace with his brother ^Villiam, who was two years older than 
hiiUM'lf. The youths were tirst instmeted at Berlin, in phi- 
losophy, law, and statesmanship, by Engel, Klein, and Wohn ; and 
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the eminent Willdenow, olxservin^ the love of the study of nature 
in Alexander, initiated him in ]K)tany, Thus juvparod, the two 
brothers entered tlie Ihiiveisity of Frankfort ou the Oder, aial 
suhsequentl^^ tliut of G()ttingeu, where tht‘y were tau;j;ht by I ley no 
and Eichhoni, and where Alexander specially prolited by the 
lectures of that great zoologist, the striking and original Eluiuen- 
Ijach. He next rej)aired to the Mining School of Freiberg, in IVlM, 
to complete that education which sliould <pialify him for examin- 
ing the earth, its constituent parts and superficial products. Then* 
he met with Leopold von Buch, also a disciple of AVerticr, th(5 
great geologist of the day, who, by liis eloquent lectures, had given 
an European character to that small but justly celebrated mining 
school. 

Tlie friendship then formed betwriai Humboldt and V'>n Burh vas 
kept up through life; and it is higlily to the cnnlit of Wianer and 
his little mining school of Saxony, tliat lie should have launched 
two such men, — the one to become the greatest geoh^gist which 
Germany hjis produced, the other the most universal geographer, 
traveller, and natural philosopher of this century. In their obser- 
vations of nature, they lx>th, howxver, soon emancipate<l themselves 
from some of the untenable dogmas of their master. Honoured 
as I have been in my humble career by the encouragement of both 
these great men, I may be permitted to state that, as Von Buch 
was the senior scholar at the Mining Academy of Freiberg, so be 
seemed to preserve through life a commanding influence over his 
illustrious friend on all those subjects connected with the structure 
of the earth in w^hich I have been most occupied. No twaj men 
could be more dissimilar in character, IVtssessing a warm tem- 
perament and a somewdiat abrupt addre8.s, Leopold von Buch con- 
trasted strongly with the bland and captivating Humboldt ; yet each 
of these Freiberg scholars secured the sincere affection as w’ell as 
admiration of their contemporaries in their respective careers 
through life. 

Whilst he held official appointments in the department of mines 
of Prussia, and at Bayreuth and Anspach, IIumb<ddt prepared his 
works, the * Flora Subtorranea Freibergensis ct Aphorismi ex 
Physiologia Chcmica Plantanim,’ and the ‘ FIora3 Freibergensis 
Prodromus.’ Even as early as 1797 he show'cd the great versa- 
tility of his powers by another work, on a very different subject, 
‘The Neiwous and 3Iuscnlar Irritation of Animal Fibre,’ due to his 
intercourse with Galvani. 
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After the death of his aecom])lishcd mother, Humboldt began 
to arrange the selieiue of his lutnre travels, ilis strong desire to 
undertake these travels was, as he himself assures us, raised into a 
passion by Forster, one of the companions of Cook in his voyage 
round the world, and whose acquaintance the young Prussian scholar 
ha<l made at Gottingen, and with whom he made geological excur- 
sions both in England and on the lihine. And here I may state 
that it is the oj) inion of the eminent geographer, Carl Ritter, as 
expressed to me in a letter just received, that the whole of the 
future life of Humboldt was powci fully influenced by the voyager 
Forster, whose well-told tales of adventure first excited in his breast 
that ardour for trav(d an<l research in tlie domains of nature which 
characterised him ever after. 

Studying meteorology in Paris, and collecting materials for the 
purpose of explorations, he formed the acquaintance of his fujture 
comjianion xVime Ponpland, with whom ho was to have proceeded 
in the expedition of Paudin, destined to survey South America. 
But. impaticTit of the delays attendant on that French expedition, 
ho went to .M.adrid with his young botanical friend, to obtain 
the royal Spanish autli(unty fur their exploration of South 
America. Alter a short excursion to Egypt, they sailed in the 
Spanish frigate Pizarrn^ which fortunately reached Cumana in 
duly, 1TI>1; having Aisited Tcncriffe and examined its wonders 
by the way, and having almost miraculously escaped the British 
cruisers. 

1 will not occupy your time by alluding to all the tracts in 
South and (’eiitral America successively visited and explored by 
Humboldt. Sufiice it to say that, during four years of indefatigable 
surveys and researches, including his daring voyages up the great 
rivers ()rinoco, Xegro, and Amazon, he enriched science by his 
numerous astronomical determinations, and observations on the 
meteorological, botanical, zoological, miiieralogical, geological, and 
ethnological phenomena. The exploration of the course of the 
Amaztjii was followed by his ascent of Phimborazo, where, at the 
height of 19,:300 feet, he and Bonplaud made observations, not- 
withstanding their great su fieri iigs, caused by tbe rarefaction of 
the atmo>phcre and the intensity of the cold. From Quito 
and Peru he repaired to 3Iexico, making by the way obser- 
vatirms «.>n tlie narrowest portion of the isthmus which connects Cen- 
tral with South America, which led him to entertain those ideas 
on the practicability of an Inter-Oceanic Ship Canal in that paral- 
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lei, to which the attention of thin Society has been called on a 
former occasion. 

Ketumin^ to France from the United States in 18<)4, Faris was 
his chief home from that year to 1827. Arranging there his splendid 
collections, and snrr()nnde<l and honoured hy all tlie leading mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences, ho pul dished successively that 
series of volumes which, showing his Tuastery over all the kingdojns 
of nature, have rcndere<l his name famous for all ages. Although 
in tliesc eftbrts lie was assisteil hy Arago, Tiay I.ussa<‘, Fuvicr, 
Klaproth, Valeucieiiiu'S, and Latrcillo, his grand generalizations 
have drawn from his contemporaries the admission, that sinec Aris- 
totle, Iliimholdt is aluu>st the only exaui}>le of such aehic-veinents. 

In 182ib on the invitation the Kmperor N icholas, ^\ho d(‘frayi*d 
the expenses of the journey, llumholdt, being then in bis sixtieth 
year, undertook his mcmoiable cxp(‘dition into Siberia, ae<‘ompanied 
by the eminent mineralogist Gustav hosf* and the probaind miero- 
scopist Khreiiberg. lliis journey, liurried as it was — he tra- 
velled 11,500 miles — was not only fertile in those n^sults whieli am 
recorded in his ‘ Asie Centrale,’ and in the excellent mineralogieal 
work of his companion hose, hut was also productive of many 
important data relating to terrestrial magnetism. 

We know, indeed, that his Silu rian travels gav(‘ rise to tlmt 
influence, which was constantly exerted hy him in succeeding years 
in urging the various Furo}>ean Governments to establisli magnetic 
observations in distant lands, and ])articularly ov(*r wide regions in 
Kussia, America, and England. AMam the Eritish Associati<m inau- 
gurated the foimation of the Physical Gbseiwabuy at Kew, whi<h 
has put forth such good fruits, wc well know the strength we 
obtained when we appealed to him; for tlien it was that ha 
vigorously maintained the necessity of rendering physical observa- 
tories independent of astronomi(‘al fibseiwatories. ANe also know 
how such phvsical observatories, b(>t1i here and abroad, haA'c cnaV^led 
our eminent associate Sabine to investigate the laws of inagnetical 
phenomena. 

It is unnecessary that I should here mention all the publications 
of Humboldt which have been prized by our generation. It is 
enough to say that the same marsellous man, who made such 
gigantic journeys in distant lands, and published splendid works 
in illustration of them, has also produced, both in the French and 
German languages, a variety of works on astrommiy, on geology- 
(‘ Classification des Korhes on the geographical distribution of 
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plants, on the distribution of heat in the globe, on electrical fishes, 
and even on the political condition of Cuba. 

His great work, ‘Kosmos,’ which it had been the main object 
of his life to produce, shows what a profusion of clear recollections 
of mitural phenomena was stored up in his capacious mind, and with 
what Eloquence he could put forth that extinordinarj^ knowledge. 
To the first pait of the last volume I specially called your atten- 
tion at the preceding Anniversary, as in it the author had descended 
from the heavens and atmosphere as treated of in his earlier 
volumes, and dealt more specially with that planet to which my 
own occupations have been restricted. 

We have yet to receive the final instalment of the veteran philo- 
sopher, and doubtless the very last words he Avroto will bo treasured 
up and given to the world exactly as he left them. And if the pen 
fell from his hand, leaving that last sentence unfinished, let no one 
endeavour to complete it ; for the tnic peroration of this great work 
will be found in the eulogiums which will everywhere be recited in 
honour of its author. 

As one of the first acts of the Council of this Society was to place 
Humboldt at the head of our Honorar;^" members, so he lost no 
opportunity of testifying the deep interest which he took in our 
welfare, often speaking of our volumes in terms of strong approba- 
tion. Always regretting that his travels had not extended to Hin- 
dostan and the Himalj an Mountains on the one hand, and to Africa 
on the other, he ever strove to promote researches in both these 
regions. 

In his ‘ Asie Ccntrale’ we perceive how sedulously he had studied 
the works of every geographer and traveller which had shed light 
upon the configuration, direction, and altitude of the great chains 
which traverse Asia; the labours of all our English authors and 
explorers of the great Himjilya range being thoroughly well known 
to him. Panting to obtain an insight into the regions lying to the 
north of that chain, it was through his stimulus that the expedition 
of the brothers Schlagintweit was organized, and through his influ- 
ence that these young men, whose scientific acquirements he highly 
valued, were sent to push their researches farther to the north than 
previous explorers. The delight which he took in their progress 
was seen in the warm and affectionate commendation he bestowed on 
them for traversing the Kuen Lun and reaching the Trans-Himalyan 
region of Yarkand. I can also well imagine the profound sorrow 
he must have felt when Adolphe Schlagintweit, the one of these 
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three brothers who has fallen a victim to his zeal, was assasKinateil 
before the walls of Kashgar ; all his valuable observations and papers 
being lost with the death of the courageous t raved Icr. 

Keenly iiitent upon every exploration c>f the interior of Africa, 
Humboldt was naturally proud that his countrymen Overweg and 
Barth should Miccessivoly have distinguished themselves fn tln^ 
British expedition which commonced under the guidance of Itic hard- 
son, and it was mainly thiougli his exiutions that the accomplislicd 
young astronomer ^ Ogel was added to the list of those who were 
endeavouring to define the geography and condition of inner Africa. 

That Humboldt lived unto his ninctirth year is chronitded ; but 
knowing well his habits, I may be p(Tmitted to say that in reality h(‘- 
lived upwards of a century : for, whilst the average daily amount (d* 
sleep of man is seven or eight houis, the rest he took from his 
earliest youth never exceeded four hours ; all his waking momentN 
being so vigorously and profitably employed as virtually to <ajnstitute 
a centuiy of highly-strung mental existence. 

Though he was a good listener, and a clear questioner whenever 
he sought to obtain knowdedge from ()thers (Avliich, by the bye, ho 
never forgot), it may be also said of him that in his long career ho 
talked more than any one of his coutcTuporarics with whom I 
have been acquainted. His correspondence was particularly ex- 
tensive, and the piles of letters which he had to answer almost 
overpowered him. And yet a few months before his deatli he not 
only took the trouble of replying to many of his old scientific cftr- 
respondents, but I have before me the co])y of a long and kind letter 
which he wrote last year to our wmrthy associate Mr. John Brown, 
with whom he w^as personally unacquainted, thanking him for the 
present of his volume on ‘ Arctic Discoveries.’ 

Nor is it to be forgotten that he took particular delight in con- 
versing with w omen, and that he w as a great favourite wdth them ; 
his soft voice and persuasive diction, in wdiich he conve3*ed instruc- 
tion without hard words or ostentation, being peculiarly grateful 
to the gentler sex, to nothing (d that piquant iron}' in which he 
freipientl}' indulged. 

But it was not mcrel\' hv his c«mrtcsv and correspondence 
that Humboldt w*un the affectionate attachment of mankind. He 
was invariably th(.‘ ardent and disinterested promoter of ment 
and desert, under whatever form tiny w’erc presented to him. 
Hver}' vouug inan stmggliug with <lifiif*ulti* s. who luid shown 
>ign> of eneigy iti tbe cause of '-ci<;iicr, was sine to find in him a 
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zealous and generous protector.* Thus, as it was the constant 
practice of his life to spare no trouble in sustaining those who 
had need of support, his loss will be deeply felt by men of 
science, art, and letters, not only in Gennany, but throughout 
the civilized world. 

DuVing the career of the illustrious traveller, we know that he 
paid many visits to England, one of tlie first of which was in 
1709, when he became aofpuiinted with Kobert Drown, and to this 
event I sliall allude in s])eaking of that great botanist, for whom 
he had the si nee rest regard. It was, indeed, one of his many 
good acts, that he induced tlie King of Erxissia to bestoxv on that 
Kobert Brown, so little known to public men in England, the high 
honour of the Order of ^lerit. 

When in England in 182r>, though then only fifty-seven, he 
had been before the world as a celebrated author during so many 
years that he was already looked upon as becoming old. But 
from that date he was destined to jilay fur thirty -three years a new, 
and in many respects, a more important part. In 1827 he took up 
his residence in Berlin, and soon became a favourite of Frederick 
William III., and afterwards of the present ISovereign of Prussia. 
There are those, I know, who have regretted that the philo- 
sopher was thus converted into the courtier, but this opinion 
has no good foundation. In timth, he found in King Fre- 
derick William IV. a reciprocity of sentiment and a love of 
knowledge Avhich might, with his influence, be turned to great 
advantage in the encouragement of all those who were busily 
engaged in the pursuit of scientific researches, and most efficaciously 
and wannly did Humboldt work on in this praiseworthy career. 
Impressed with the strong desire to aid every meiitorious man 
of science, he was indeed fortunate in being the bosom friend of a 
warm-hearted Monarch, who invariably responded to his call. Ko 
one who has witnessed the free and unreserv ed converse between 
Humboldt and his Sovereign could fitil to be convinced, that he 


* Whilst th»r\>.p wpip pa'^ina: thinnc^h th^ T p#"ru^p«l in the ‘Boston Weekly 
Courier’ of the 2'ith May th»^ puho* of re;\<l hofore the American Academy of 

Sciences by my eminent friend A'j,is.'iz, infnnmng the public how, at a critical period in 
his youthful day*;, when fiom want of mp;ms he wa> at^out to leave I’ari^, the young natu- 
ralist was unexpectedly relieved by a libeial donative from the o^reat traveller, sent to him 
in the most <lelic.ite manner, and was thu> enable<l to eontuiuo studies without which his 
career mi‘::ht have he. n nippe,! in the bud. After an el^Npu nt an,dvsi> «if the various works 
and generihsatiou'; ..f the <ie(va;td. and a wanii eiiminmni of lu'^ de+'p-seandiint; volume 
the * Views of Natuie,' Aga^sMZ My^ with truth,—** Kvciy child m our schools has his 
mind fpil from the laK^'urs of IIumlMddtV brain wherever p'ogniphy no loiv-or taught in 
the old PUitine.” — Ju>\c 15, ° 
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never played the courtier’s part but in the hearty desire of attaining 
some good and noVde end. Ills liberal opinions were indited so well 
known, that^ an oeeasional witty sarcasm on any monarchical abuse 
was tolerated in him us coming from one who, he luniself said, 
was styled a French Jac^obin. 

Visiting Prussia in 1840, eleven velars after tlie Siberian j«>nniey 
of Humboldt, and rt‘peatiiig my visits in each foihjwiiig year whilst 
1 was exploring a great part (»f the emiun* of Ihissia, 1 invaiiably 
received from him the most important suggestions, as well as tlie 
most marked attentions. Phe great traveller, having j>eifnimed his 
long journey in an ineicdlbly short time, was well aware that he 
had done little more than sketch out broad views (»f the gcogiapljy, 
natural history, ethnography, and tenc^trial magnetism of tla^ Aast 
regions over which he liad passed, and ronse([uently he much do- 
sirpd that other men should solvo vaiious problems which l»c had 
only time to touch. One of the largest (jf tliese juoblems that k*- 
mained to be worked out was the geological structure of Pussia ; 
and when he saw the determination of my associate, De Verneuil, 
and my.self to endeavour to elaborate the true geological succ(‘ssion 
of Kussia in Europe and the Fral Mountains, he took especial 
pleasure in assisting us. Jn saying to me, Von will now be able 
to tell us the true age in the geological series of tho>e sandstones 
which occupy so vast a region in the ancient kingd<»m of Peimia,'’ 
he gave me the first impulse to pursue researches in seveial of the 
distant provinces of Pussia which ended in the estahlishment of 
the Permian group of rocks, as the youngest C)f tlie j)aheozoic for- 
mations, and in my attaching to it a name which lias now become 
current in science. 

Again, in his luminous conversation and wiitings on the groat 
Aralo-Caspian depression of the eartlPs surface, la* stimulated me to 
those endeavours which showed how in that vast low region, tin* 
physical geography of wliich lie had deseribcMl so Avell, the geologist 
Could bring forth evitlenees of a transition fnaii a lacustrine con- 
dition, tliiuugh a brackish water period, into one c»f ]»urely maiiiie 
conditions. 

AVith his views on the grandeur of the phenomena by which many 
ancient igneous rocks, differing from tlie enijUir.ns of mere volcaiu^s, 
have been extruded from fissures in the crust of the earth, and have 
been vspread out over vast spaces, I agree, in common with his 
eminent friend M. Elio dc P>eauniont, as shown in my last Anniver- 
sary xVddicss. Assuredly no man of his generation hud seen more of 
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volcanic rock>s than Iliimholdt, and his judgment on this point 
must be viewed with profound respect. * 

During iny last conversation with him at Potsdjyn, in Sep- 
tember, 1857, I grieved to see that his physical powers had 
become much feebler in tho lapse of a year, and that he was under 
tlie necessity of leaning on his servant as ho walked. And when to 
my sorrow I also perceived that the health of the Sovereign of all 
othens who so heartily cherished the cultivators of science and 
letters was failing, and that this change was making a deep impres- 
sion on Humboldt, I feared that I might never more converse with 
the illustrious man. But whilst the frame was gradually bending 
and giving way, the bright intellect continued clear to the last ; and 
one of his letters, which was written to me only a few weeks ago, 
exhibited the same suggestive mind and active interest in obtaining 
knowledge as in the best days of his bodily vigour. • 

One of these precious letters received last summer displays that love 
of youthful pers<jns by which Tlumboldt was always characterized. 
The joy wliich the veteran philosopher experienced on possessing 
“ cette patience do vivre ” (as he termed his long life) which had 
ena])led him to witness the happy union of the eldest daugliter of 
our beloved Sovereign with the heir to the croum of Pinissia, and 
to join in welcoming the accomplished Princess Royal to Prussia, 
is ( expressed in terms which showed how justly he estimated the 
influence which her giuceful and captivating manners, and her 
good sense and right feeling, must produce upon the nation of her 
adoption. Even in the very last letter which I received from my 
illustrious friend, dated the 15th of last jNIarch, though it chiefly 
related to the means of facilitating the investigations of a Prussian 
traveller, from Tunis southwards, into the wilds of North Africa, 
there is a strong and warm expression of tho gratification which he 
had felt in having lived to he present at the baptism of the first child 
(‘f the Prince and Princess Frederick William, and of his conviction 
that his happiness was shared hy all good Prussians. 

This was, I apprehend, the last public ceremony at which Hum- 
boldt assisted. The lines with which he concludes his letter are 
penned with a tremulous hand, and in reply to my inquiry after his 
health he \vrites : “ Mes forces musculaires reviennent tres lente- 
“ ment, et je souffre sons le poids d’une coiTCSpondance de 1800 
“ a 2000 lettres et paquets par an. Une sorte de celebrite qui 
“ se repand avec luge, et s augmoute a mesure que Ton devieht 
“ imbecile.*’ 
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Ohitxiary. — Humboldt* cxi 

Valuing tbo knowledg<‘ I ubtaiiunl personally from liiiu, ami 
the hearty kindness and zeal with which he uniformly aided me, 
I would that it were in my power to render ani]ilor justice to so 
great and so good a man. 15ut many of the works of Humboldt, 
particularly his records of the jdiysical j)henomeua of the universe, 
lie beyond the critical sc(>pe of a gc^ologist like myself, ^riiese 
Works will doubtless be crowned with aifpropriatc laurels by those 
who can duly scan their lofty merits. This humble otfering comes 
from one who, profoundly admiring the works of the great philo- 
sopher w'hieh lie in his own line of research, wall ever be proud of 
the recollection that ho was encouraged in his ciireer hy the truly 
illustrious llumholdt.* 

All praise to the gallant and intellectual nation to which ho 
belonged for the respect and love whlcli they bore to him through 
lifcj and for the pn^found sorrow wdiicli they testified on his decease. 
Never pnjbably w'as the body of any man followed to the giave with 
deeper and more touching respect, nor by a larger number of people 
of all classes, from the IJcgent and ITince Royal of Rnissia and the 
other members of the Royal Family to the humblest citizen. 
And when the account fd his last nnanents W'as conveyed to the 
Monarch whom he had so long and so faithfully served, 1 feel con- 
vinced that the oppression of mind caused hy a st^vere malady wmuld 
he dissipated, and that all the atiectionate recollections of the hene- 
volent Sovereign were revived, as ho wailed over the death of his 
bosom friend. 

' When presiditig over this Society in the year lHri.3, I opened my 
Address by lamenting the death of the great Prussian paleontologist 
and geographical geologist, Leopold von Bitch, and said that “ in 
losing him w^e were left almost alone with Humboldt as the last of 
that race of philosophical gcneralizers who are capable (if placing 
before us in one w’ork all the natural features and contents of a vast 
region.” 

It was on that occasion that the deepest feedings of Humboldt W'ore 
poured forth in a letter in which he ann(»unccd to me his iiTOpar- 
able loss. “ Suis je destine,” he wrote, ‘‘nud vieillard de 8d ans, 

* Ann’ii'^ tht' imnit'rou' of th* ro j- f'n** winch i onus >o home to 

the ;fc«.^n\phci th.\t little ^ket« h of the veteran who, itoi m hi^ cahmet, Mjrroun<h.ni 
hv hi^ }>aiket> of < u>n'-i*oii>leu< e, airl the ni t}» ot th** \shnh he h'lJ illus- 

tiato>l. In th-' loiiMT <if ti'i" M.loiiifil htho^'niph c hi-' own afnnnati..n tliat tlii'^ is Ein 
treuc-' r*il'l meine- ArU it' Zimmers aK nh <len zwt*Ucii Th*?ii dcr Ko^moN Mihneb.^ A 
veiT stnkin- littl*- photr-i-aph *4 him, the la=t likenc- which was taken, has K-.ni sent mu 
hv the hrothe' ill i^nutwtit, who ut-re w .tli him just U'oit* hi' Ust illness, and to whom 
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de vons annoncei-, cher Chevalier, la phis affligeante des nouvelles, a 
voiis pour lequel de Buch professait une si lendre amitie, a ce 
grand nombre d’admira tears de son genie, de ses immenses travaux, 
de son noble caractere.” Idien, after describing the course of the 
malady which caused the death of the great geologist, and recapi- 
tulating their long and unvarying intimacy during 03 yearn, Hum- 
boldt adds : — 

“ Ce n eta it pas seu lenient une des grandes illustrations de notre 
epo<[uo, e’etait aussi une anie noble ot belle ! II a laisse une trace 
lumineuse partout ou il a passe. Lui pourroit se vanter d’avoirenor- 
mement etendu les limites de la science geologicpie, toujours en 
contact avec la Nature nieme. !Ma douleur est profonde ; sans lui je 
me croisbien isole ; je le consultai corame un raaitre, et son affection 
m'a soutcnu dans mes travaux.” 

Expanding the term “geological science ” into “ all science,” let 
tliese Ids own lines, penned in the moment of grief for th(i loss of 
lus most valued friend, be applied by geographers to the memory" of 
the great man himself, wliom we all consulted as a master, and we 
then have in his own emphatic words the true characteristics of the 
universal Humboldt. 

Tuk Aucudckk John' of ArsruiA. — The last surviving brother of 
the Emperor Francis, the beloved “ Unser Franz ” of every Austrian, 
lias paid the debt of nature at the good old age of seventy-seven. 
t)nc of nine brothers, most of whom were distinguished for their 
ac«piaintance with the sciences, and one of whom — the Archduke 
C’harles— was the able opponent of Napoleon in the art of war, our 
deceased foreign member may, without any flatteiy, be singled out 
as a I’rince who, loving gei^graphical science, was at the same time 
an accomplished mineralogist and botanist, and who has passed a 
life so full of good dee<ls, that his memory will ever be cherished 
throughout Genuany. 

Brought up as a soldier to oppose the armies of revolutionary 
France, the Arclaluke was eminently successful when, leading the 
faithful Tyrolese, lie commanded the army (*f Italy, which, in 
1800, defeated the Viceroy Eugene Boanhainais at Sacile, on the 
Licenza (x.x.k. of Venice), and forced him hack to tlie Adige, after 
a heavy loss. Then followed a short period of glory for Austria; for 
though Napoleon was master of the city of Vienna, he lost his 
prestige in the sanguinary repulse which the Archduke ( 'harles in- 
liicted on him at Asperu ; and the Au-«triaii capital was so crowded 
witli wouiuIcmI and dying French soldiers, that, if not reinforced 
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by some extraordinary intervention, it is quite possible that Vienna 
in 1809 might have been to the great captain what Moscow was to 
him in 1813. Unfortunately for the Austrian cause, the Arcluluko 
John had bt?foro this been ordered to retire from the noith of 
Italy, and to unite with the main army near the metropolis. 

Ever^^ old soldier know's w hat must have been Wnt etlect of such a 
command on a hitherto successful army, which wais onleied to 
retreat over the parched plains of Italy, and then through moun- 
tainous tracts, for a vast distance. 

Losing the heavy train and guns of a ikUIc aimy of 
50,000 men, he eventually readied IVcsburg <m the J Hinul»e with 
scarcely the half of that number. Lut whilst this w'as the poor 
relief brought to the left flank of the Austnan army, what w as the 
reinforci nient whicli the Emperor of the French received in Vienna ? 
AMiy, that of the very geneials and soldiers wlio had beiui lield 
at b?iy by the Austrians in Italy. These were now’ converted into a 
triumjdiant advancing foico, which, when led by Macdonald, 
enabled Napoleon to win the hard fouglit day (.d’ Wagram. 

Singularly modest, the deceased Archduke never spoke of liis 
own conduct; but, extracting infonimtinn from those who had 
been his companions during those terrible camj»aigns, I fiimly ]»e- 
lieve that wdieu the truth is aseeitained, ho will be entiicly exo- 
nerated from the blame, attributed to him by histoiians, c.f luit 
having promptly aided his brother ( ’h;u les in the battle of Wagram ; 
the fact being that the counter-orders sent to liim ju evented his 
coming up till the main Austrian ainiy was in full retreat. 

Naturally disappointed and disgusted at the lesults of a w’ar 
w'hicli had humbled Austria after her heroic ellbrts. the Aithduke 
betook himself to those mountains of the Styiiaii Alps wheie J fiist 
made his acquaintance, when exploring their defiles in IMM* in com- 
pany with Frofessor Sedg^vick. At his favourite l3ad-( histein he 
welcomed us wuth frankness and cordiality, and after a table dbdtc 
dinner at mid-day, wUere ministers, geneials, and geoh 'gists were 
commingled, we made a most enjoyable excursi‘<n to the foot of tlio 
snow'-covered peaks which the lh*ince had ascemled, and of which 
he gave us mineral ogical descriptions. Never shall I forget the 
joyous conversatirm he maintained, ahvays full of noble and lib( ral 
sentiments, until late in a fiiio'starn-, moonlight night we regained 
our hostelry. Nrjr can I be oblivjmi^ of the kindness with which 
on another day, just after sunrise, he laid out upon the floor of 
his little bed-room at the curate's house a large and detailed niap 
of all parts ef the Austrian Al]»s, and how* w’e went uj>un our 
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knees with himself whilst wo examined upon the map every recess 
of those mountains. 

In the following year, being at Vienna when the present Emperor 
was bom, I met wdth marked attention from the Aibhduke John, 
who was the chief of the Engineer corps ; but it was on revisiting 
Griitk, where I had been in the previous year, that I best leamt 
liow to admire him. There it was that he had already established 
that scientific institution, the Juhanneum, in which the natural 
history productions of the Austrian Alps \vcro so admirably dis- 
played, and \vhere aide men, attracted thither by the good Prince, 
expounded the tmths of geograj)hy, botany, mineralogy, and mining. 

It is cnougli to say that here taught and WToto my eminent 
and valued friend Tlai dinger, now wurtliily at the head of the 
geologists of Austria, M'ho took a loading part in founding the 
Imperial Geograplucal Society, and who is constantly aftbrding us 
valuable infonnation. It w^as by visiting the valleys of those 
Alps in these and subserjuent years, where the industry of the 
honest and trusty Styrian works the iron-mines, that I could still 
better estimate the noble ami disinterested character of this true- 
hearted Austrian Prince. 

Visiting him at Frankfort in 1848, when he Avas Eeichs-verw^eser 
of the German Confederation, and calling on him at his first and 
only hour of leisure, six in the morning, I learnt from himself 
that he sighed to regain those mountains amidst which 1 had kno^vn 
him to be so happy. Thither lie did retuni, and there ended his days 
ill the society of the wife of his choice, and blessed with an accom- 
plished and promising son, the Count do Meran, now in the Aus- 
trian army. 

The Archduke John, who had visited England and remained some 
time in the year had a true regard for many of our country- 

men with win >m he associated ; and of those now living, I have 
especially heard him si>eak in affectionate terms of that pattern of 
an English gentleman, onr associate, Sir Thomas Dyke A eland. 

As not only Austria but all Gennany moni*ns his loss, so your 
President, who was honoured with his friendship, has striven to 
do honour to this virtuous and distinguished member of the Imperial 
house of Hapsburg. 

M. Geruld Meyer, of Knonau, the noted Swiss histonan and 
geographer, who died recently, was one of our foreign Corre- 
spondents. Being the keeper of the archives of Zurich, so rich 
in the original documents relating to the history of Switzerland 
from the ninth to the fifteenth centuiy, he detected letters which 
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some English readers will find an interest in perusing^ viz., the 
correspondenee of our f]lizuhethan divines witli the Swiss refin'iners^ 
which will, I^understaiid, be publislied by the IWker Society under 
the name of Zurich Letters. !M. ]\loyer wa.s the auth(»r of the 
‘ Erdkimdc der Scliweiz,’ and tlio projector (jf, as well as ]arge] 3 *a 
contributor to, tliat instnietive work the ‘(ieniiilde der Schwedz,* 
of which nineteen vcdiimes have been ]mblished. 

JiOBEur llnowx. — At the head of tlie men of Ih itish sciiuice who 
have been takt ii from us since the last Annivt i saiy, I at once ]dace 
the name of that emimuit Scotclinian, 1101)011 llrowii, who, having 
eanied for himself the title of the “ Ihince <.f Lotanists," Imd won, 
at the same time, our kindest reiiicnibraiu^e for having taken an 
active part in the foundation of this Society. 

Horn at Montrose in 177o (his father ]>cing the Episcopalian 
iniumter of that place), 3 'oung Hrowai there received liis eail^* 
education, which w'as completed b^" a course of studies in the 
Enivei-sities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Erom 171»oto 17*J1» he 
serve<l as assistant-surgeon, with the rank of ensign, in a Ih^gimiuit 
of Scottish Fenciblcs; and it was in the last-mcntioiu^d year (after 
the Irish Eebellioii w^as quelled^ that, during a leave of ahscnec, 
he wiis kindly' hefriended ]>}* Sir Joseph Hanks, wlio shortly aftt,*r 
proposed to him to become the naturalist of that woild-widc 
scientific expe<litioii which, sailing in l^^Ol, and returning in 
1805, enabled our deceased meiiil>er to make' collections, dis- 
coveries, and coin})arisons in Australia and <»thc*r distant lands, 
M'liich threw an entirel\^ new liglit on the geographical distiibu- 
tioii of vegetable life. 

As the late President of the PoA'al Society hits alread\' pointed tljo 
attention of men of science to the chief works of Hobetl Hro\vn, 
and as, doubtless, his memory will be still more minutel^^ scanned 
bj' the President of the Linnean Society’, of -whieh 1 m dy he was tlio 
main-sta^’ for man\" j'cars — whether as Librarian, Se<‘retaty, Yice- 
Presideiit, or President — it is unneccssaiy that I sliould on this 
occasion enumerate all tlmse puhlicatiou^^ <»n which his fame rests. 
For thc«e w'orks he received numerous distiiKtioiis, having hecn 
elected an honorary member of every aca<lemy in Europe, including 
that great sci»;ntific hoTiour, of being <)ne of tlie eiglit Foreign 
Associates of the French Academy of ScicTices : wliilst he had also 
received from the Poyal Sociot\* the liigliot distinction of that b‘-d\' 
— the Copley Medal. 

In reference to otir own Society, lot me s^iy that, in 1830, 
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Robert Brown, who was a constant attendant at the Raleigh 
Club of Travellers, united with Sir John Barrow, Mr. Hobhouse 
(now Lord Broughton), Mr. Bartholomew Frere, ^myself, and 
other members of that club, in drawing out rules and a plan 
for the establishment of a projected Royal Geographical Society. 
For this pui’pose we held several meetings as a provisional com- 
mittee, at all of which Mr. Brown was present. We also printed 
documents explanatory of our project, which were duly circulated, 
including the laws which still regulate the Society, and which, on 
my o\vji proposal, were essentially those of the Geological Society.* 

As no words of mine can do sufficient justice to the merits of a 
man whose eulogy has been, or will bo, chaunted by all the eminent 
botanists of the age, I willingly extract some sentences of a letter 
which I received a few months ago from Baron Humboldt, who, 
after alluding in feeling teims to the death of his former companion 
Boiipland, and to the oldest of the three (himself) being left alone, 
thus speaks of our deceased member : — “ The enormous loss of 
“ J Robert Bro^^^l is perhaps more deeply felt in Germany and 
“ other countries than in England. It was the protection af- 
“ forded to me as early as 1799 by Sir Joseph Banks which first 
“ made me acquainted with that Robeii; Brown who afterwards 
“ gave so vast an impulse to the three gi-eat objects which must for 
“ ever remain attached to his name — the minute development of 
“ the relath »ns of organization in natural families, the geography 
“ of plants, and the estimate of their numerical proportions. The 
“ physiology of plants, and an elaborate dissection of them, con- 
“ stituted invariably with him the foundation of all systematic 
“ botany. In short, Bonpland, Kiinth, and myself had the happiness 
“ in 1822 thus to dedicate to him our ‘ Synopsis of the Equinoctial 
“ Plants of the New ^Vorld : * — 

“ POCERTO buOWXIO 

Britanni.irum Gloria' atque C)rnaniento 
Totam Butanices Sciontiani 
Ini;enio miritico comjslectenti.’^ 

These remarkable words, coming from such a source, and consti- 
tuting an epitaph wdiich should be inscribed on the tomb of the 

* It i-htTf* mv iiaty to ‘•iito that nf wiuLh I im.iwaro when the Society was foiindeJ, 
that another inclivulual had early m IS io not only out the estaGishment ofa Beogra- 

plncal Soci.-ty likouur own, but had eiirolh*il m it many name>. That f)€rson was mv esteemed 
an.l di'tinguidi.-d pn-d*ve^>or, Admind W, H. Mnyth. wh(»M* st-rvices to us were afterwaids 
t^-^t*- \ by tn^ >kill and zeal with which he adminiNtereJ uur adaii s : and who, by giving a new 
impetus to u- when we were in adet lining state ' 1S49^, was really the renovator of our bo<iy. 
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great botani^^t, were written seventeen years before he r(‘CeiM‘tl tln‘ 
highest honour of the Koyal Society, aiul thiity-six years bef »re liis 
decease. 

The truth *of the a]>ove-nienti<jnod remark {»f Humboldt, that tlu* 
loss of Kobert llrown has Ix^eii more f-lt in (b-j many and otlicr 
countries than in Englaml, has very Bee<uitly la'cn i<*alise(l 1 >y the 
publication of an elorjuent eloge the decease*! !>y liih gieal 
Gemian botanical contemporary, <»ur ass*>ciate l)i\ (']i. \on Maiiius, 
of Munich, who tjpens his essay by de claring that, next to Liima-us, 
the three other names ev(*r t<j be meimu'able in theliistory of Indany 
are those of Jussieu, De Candolle, an*l r>r*»wn. 

Keferring my hearers to the full translati<in of tills ti eat ise * f*tr the 
clearest definitions of the res**arc]u‘s ami disi-overies of the deeease<l, 
in establishing the surest foumlations of | Jiytoge*»gra]diy, as de- 
pendent on the morphology, development, goograjihy, statistics, 
ant? histoiy of plants, let me cite fine or two s«'ntences from the 
essay of the eminent Bavarian : — 

“ Not one of those es^ential parts of the plant on ^\]lose manifiibl 
forms and combinations depends the gloiious wealth of the vege- 
table kingdom was passed over by the searching eye of Bobert 
Bro^vn. From the microscopic germ of tlic moss and the vegetahle 
ovule to the flower; from tlu' stamen and its ]M)llen to tlie carjiel 
and the fruit, he examined and compared all tlu' organs in plants, of 
the most diverse ordeis, and in all stages of dcvelojuinuit, 

“ Govenied by the dec])e.st sense of natural tnith and natural 
relations, he established the soundest views ujion the nature and 
developmental history of these organs. Tims lie vastly contiihutcMl 
to the consolidation of that theory (luoiphobjgy; ^Nhich gives to 
systematic botany its true claim to rank among the sciences. 

“In these mor^^bological researebes of Iiobert Brown there was a 
peculiar affinity to the spirit of tlie Geimans, and tlius this is a 
deep-rooted cause of the powerful influence which he has exerted 
upon botany in our country.” 

After a lucid and critical review of his scientific labours, Dr. von 
Martins passes to the consideration of what he justly tei ms the 
fairest and most glorious aspect of the man — his m<'ry nature. 
And here, together with all my countrymen who knew Kohert 
Brown, I can bear witness that our f oreign contemjMjrary has 
struck the right note when he tlms speaks : — 


% 


♦ ‘ Annab of Natuml vo]. di. p. ‘JU. 
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“ Eobert Brown was a tmly great and good man. Love of truth 
above all things, calmness, sincerity, modesty, tender sensibility, 
and goodness of heart — these features of his character stood con- 
stantly under the government of a penetrating and rnassive judg- 
ment. So energetically did these characteristics regulate his 
activity as inquirer and atfthor, that we may affirm that every 
act of his investigations, and every assertion in his writings, bear 
the stamp of this perfectly-balanced character. 

“It is indeed often the case that an extraordinary intellect rests, 
like a column, upon a slender moral foundation ; but Eobert Brown’s 
rose, like a pyramid, from a broad and strong base. In recognition 
of this worthy combination, all naturalists offered admiration to his 
intellect — to his character, reverence and love.” 

“ It has been thought strange,” continues Dr. von Martius, “ that 
a man of such extraordinary scientific importance, to whom the 
homage of the world was offered, played no prominent part in 
public life, or in the brilliant society of London.” 

On this last point I may, however, say that, although my deceased 
friend communicated much pleasure to others when surrounded by 
a small social circle, he had little relish for fashionable or political 
society. Still it is deeply to be regretted, that those who occupy 
lofty stations in our land should not have better appreciated so re- 
markable a countryman. Indeed, I cannot forget the remark made 
to me by Humboldt when, in 1842, in accompanying the King 
of Prussia to England, he honoured me by meeting the “Princeps 
Botanicorum” at my own house, “that it wns painful to him to find 
that a man of such true eminence as Eobert Brown was almost 
ignored among the higher circles of English society.” 

I may state that, in the latter years of his life, this great bo- 
tanist devoted much of his time to the minute examination of 
those fossil plants, the structure of which is admirably exhibited 
by having been preseived in crystalline matrices, siliceous or calca- 
reous ; and he spared no expense in having these specimens so cut 
and polished as to ^facilitate the endeavours of his successors to 
follow up a line of research in which he modestly styled himself 
only, a pioneer.* For, although he had established some of the 

♦ His highly instnictive collection of fossil plants has been bequeathed by Mr, Brown 
to the British Museum, on the condition of the Trustees allowing it to form part of the 
B*>tnnical Exhibition, under the charge of the Keeper of Botany. °This provision has been 
complietl with ; and the collection, as well as the inimital.le portfolios of the drawings of 
feidiiia^l Ii. Bau*'!', aKo left to the Trustees, aie now iiiiiler tlie charge of FJobert Blown ’s 
lined tiiend, Mr. John Bennett, hi> successor as Keeper of Botany in the British Museum. 
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noblest generalizations in tlie relations and classification of living 
j)lants, lie was mucli too sagacious and circumspect to pnmounco 
hastily on the affinities between the lapidified, extinct groups of vege- 
tables and those which now prevail. 

Those persons who, like myself, were intimately ac(piainted with 
this distinguished and benevolent man, can testify that in every 
action of his life he preserved the most scrupulous rectitude of 
conduct, dictated by the sincerest love of truth ; * and that, when- 
ever occasion required, he gave ample proofs of a lofty and inde- 
pendent spirit. No event within my recollection called foith, in a 
more marked manner, his hjve of independence, than when, in the 
year 1830, a great majority of the men (;f science having ]>\ibliely 
expressed a wish that Sir John llerschel should beccuiie the Ihcsi- 
dent of the Koyal Society, a Prince of the blood royal was proposed 
in opposition to the man of our choice. Then it was that, co- 
operating wdth my deceased friend, I saw the influence produced 
upon my associates by the honest and unflinching exertions of tliis 
respected leader in science, dlie result of that struggle, as is well 
known, was the election of the Duke of Sussex by a small majority ; 
whilst it is a fact highly creditable to the memory of that kind- 
hearted and accomplished Prince, that he suhhcqucntly lost no 
opportunity of paying marked attention to those Fellows of the 
Society who had conscientiously supported his opponent, at the head 
of whom stood Robert Brown. In ti uth, his Royal Highness, to his 
great honour, farther distinguished himself, in the year 1838, by 
welcoming Ilerscbel on his return from the Cape, and by presid- 
ing over the entertainment given to that great astronomer by 4o0 
men of science, at which I had the honour of acting as a vice-presi- 
dent in union with Robert Brown. 

As an attached friend of the dying philoscipber, it was my privi- 
lege to witness how his noble, calm, and unruffled spirit was 
preserved to the last ebb of life ; and it was a sad but giatifying 
solace to me, that I was one of his scientific associates who, well 
knowing how to estimate the value of the man, had the privilege 
of following to the grave the remains of the tiuly illustrious Robert 
Brown. 

Hallam. — T he celebrated bistonan, ITenry ITallam, has gone 
from among us, full of years and of honour. Many an abler pen than 

♦ Mv tnenA r>r. FUton also p a fiom ?> iron ]Iuml-«'l'1t to hiniM^lf, in wh th 

tho I'Ovj,!,*-, an of tin- of Brown, aBo dilates (.n 

his manv private virtue.-, as well as on the ^l^lpll'.lty of hi^ charaUer. 
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mine will, doubtless, pay abler tributes to bis mcmoiy, tbougb no 
one of bis friends entertained a deeper regard for him than myself. 

Disdaining to court popularity, and dealing sternly with those 
whose writings or conduct savoured of untruthfulness, he possessed 
at the same time as kind and as genial a nature as it was ever my 
good fortune to estimate. Admiring his character throughout no 
short space of time, I can fairly say that with every year my respect 
for him increased. Whether I watched him and felt for him when 
his strong mind was bowed down by those domestic afflictions which 
succeeded each other in so lamentable a manner, or when, rising out 
of his sorrows, ho poured forth his terse and forcible conversation, 
and was the charm of that social circle in which he shone, even 
amidst such contemporaries as Sydney Smith or Samuel Eogers ; in 
every trait of his life he won my regard, and invariably impressed 
me with the sinccrest esteem for his whole character. 

Having gained a wide renown as a historian and a man of letters, 
IMr. Hallam had a real pleasure d?mng the last quarter of a century in 
upholding and supporting all those branches of knowledge, whether 
in science or in art, which elevate humanity. Thus reverting to the 
mathematical pursuits he had cultivated at Cambridge, he was elected 
a Fellow of the Eoyal Society in 1821 ; and seeing how the then 
new science of geology was opening out great and fimdamental truths 
of nature, he also wullingly joined the Geological Society. In 1830 
he was one of those wh(^ founded the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
and having been more than once upon our Council, he invariably 
afforded us his wannest support, and has often spoken to me in 
commendation of our Journal. 

Among the numerous honours which w^ere deservedly heaped 
upon him by the various academies of Europe, there was no dis- • 
tinction which Mr. Ilallam justly valued more, than that of being 
selected as the Historiographer of the Eoyal Academy of Arts of 
this metropolis. Succeeded as he has worthily been in that post by my 
eminent friend Mr. Grote, I may here be permitted to quote a few 
words of the eloquent eulogium w’hich at the last anniversary^ fes- 
tival of the Eoyal Academy fell from the lips of the author of the 
‘ History of Greece,’ as illustrative of the character of his great 
predecessor : — 

“ There lives in his chapters a conscientious sense of the almost 
judicial obligation of an historian, the obligation of studying with 
care original and contemporary authorities, but at the same time of 
rising above contemporary prejudices, and of judging with equitable 
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independence the ever-renewed and ever-varying party-conflicts in 
history. I know no compositions in wliicli these first conditions 
of historical worth, copious original research, and equitable cri- 
ticism, are more constantly combined than in those of Mr. IJallani. 
And it is, in my judgment, an additional merit that liis History is 
devoted to the gown ratlier than to the sword ; that he lias left to 
others the exciting tales of battles and sit‘ges, of exhibitions of 
armed force, either in strategic movement or tumultuous outbreak — 
pripnas et exactoa t^jrnnnos — which have always charmed the ]M)pular 
mind in descrijition, however distressing tluy* may have bet-n, in 
the reality, to the generations that underwent tlieni. !Mr. Hallam 
has set before us the energies of the unarinod citizen ; the ]'a<*ifi<' 
manifestations of the human mind, in its legal and institutional 
development ; in philosopliy, literature, and }>oetrv ; and though 
last, not least, in those Fine Arts which form tlie colh'ctive hond of 
sympathy among the present company. To succeed to an historian 
who to these literary accomplishments added all the social excel- 
lences of an English gentleman, is a distinction of wliich any living 
author may he prond.’' 

As a Trustee of the British Museum, Mr. Hal lam's just apprecia- 
tion of works of ancient art, and his thorcnigh acquaintance with the 
rarest books, were combined in him with tlie soundest judgment in 
the management of the establishment ; and wlu^n hi> last illness fell 
upon him, and deprived the Board of his solid advice, eveiy^ trustee 
felt as myself, that he had lost the invaluable support of a just and 
enlightened associate. 

The chronicler who ma}' cndeavoTir to render justice to the 
memory of the deceased will necessarily dwell upon those records 
of the Middle Ages which demonstrate how our liberties arose, and 
then follow out the processes hy which our freedom was consoli- 
dated and maintained, as put forth in that noble woik ‘ The Con- 
stitutional History of England,’ which breathes such a racy love of 
free and well-balanced institutions. 

It is my humbler province only to indite these few lines expressive 
of my admiration of the scholar and historian who was an honour 
to our age, and to record with just pride that I had the privilege of 
enjoying the personal friendship of the great, good, and virtuous 
Henry Hallam. 

The Earl of Errox. — In continuing this Address as usual with 
some allusions to the Fellows of our Society who have been taken 
from ns in the past year, I will not endeavcuir to put before you a 
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chronicle of the progress of each person through life, hut simply 
dwell on those circumstances which connect that individual with 
our geographical pursuits, accompanied by a veiy brief sketch of 
his public character. 

In alluding to public men, I naturally first notice the career of 
the patriotic and accomplished nobleman, our first President, the 
Earl of liipon, who, having reached his seventy-seventh year, died 
in January last. Entering into public life in 1804, and into Par- 
liament in 1800, Lord Pipon was connected by ojBficial duties with 
the successive Governments of the Duke of Portland, Lord Liver- 
pool, Lord Castlereagh, and Sir, Canning, and on the death of the 
last of these statesmen was, when A iscount Goderich, for a brief 
space the Premier. Subsequently he joined the Ministry of Earl 
Grey, and was Secretary for the Colonies at the time when, at the 
request of some of the fi juuders of this Society, he became our first 
President. During the period of his Presidency he never failed* to 
take a lively interest in our welfare ; but feeling that the duties 
attached to an important office in the State wore incompatible w'ith 
a due attendance to our concerns, he relinquished the office into the 
hands of his friend Sir John Harrow, who had, in fact, taken an 
active part in inducing his Lordship to become our leader. 

Though the late Lord Pipon retired from office in 1834, yet on 
the return of Sir Kobeii; Peel in 1841 he imdertook first the Presi- 
dency of the Board <->f Trade, and afterwards that of the Board of 
(’ontroh which last place he held until the dissolution of PeePs 
Government in 1846, when he retired from public life. 

In this last official post Lord Pipon showed an anxious desire to 
2 >romotc, by every means in his power, the advancement of scientific 
and useful researches in the interior of India, as I can testify ; for 
upon my ^epre^onting to him the gieat advantage which would 
accrue from selecting by preference those medical students who had 
received a good scientific education for Indian service, he T^dllingly 
nominated as an assistant-surgeon the son of my venerated friend 
Di\ John Fleming the celebrated Scottish naturalist, and Dr. Andrew 
Fleming has since well requited his Lordship’s aid by arduous geo- 
bigical and other researches: 

Though it is not within my province to trace the public life of 
the late Lord Pipon, still it is very gratifying to me to be able 
to say that he was invariably and intimately connected with all 
the liberal parliamentary measures which were passed during his 
official career. Thus, whether we turn to the long debates which 
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led to the emancipatiou uf the (.'uthulies, the uholitiuu of the iSlave 
Trade, the repeal of the Corn La^vs and of the d cbt and C’oj'iMnation 
Acts, and even to the heforiu Bill itM'lf— to one and all of thcM* 
national enactments he gave his steady Mipj>ort. lie was, indeid, 
mainly instrumental in propounding one of Ihost^ great questions- - 
a change of the Com Laws — to tlie House of (’oinnions, and finally 
ho carried another (the Abolition of Slavery) tli rough tlie Ibaise of 
Peers. 

Of our first President h‘t me als^j say, tliat in tho last yi^ars of liis 
life he was specially extunpt fn»m that failing — tho ]iassion for 
worldly distinctions — wliich, Tisnally increasing with advam ing 
years, has of late pnaligiously increased. For although might 
surely have obtained the honourable distincti<ni of a broad ii]>and 
at the hands of his Sovereign for his long public services, he iicAer 
sought it, but lived on unostentatiously atul happily in the bosom 
of ‘his attached family, and sundundc<l by friends who lu st knew 
how to appreciate his private worth and public viituc. 

WAKnuurox. — In tlie decease of Mr. Henry Warburton T have 
lost one of my earliest geoh)gii,*al fricmls, — one to Avhoni i was'^in- 
debted f(>r much s<mnd advice and assistance' 'when I first Avichhd 
the hammer of the geologist, and became an author. 

]Mr, Warbnrt(,m, who liad received a good classit al and matl\o- 
matical education at Caml nudge, where he Avas distinguislied. de- 
voted himself much to the }>ursuits of physical sciem-e. At tin* 
early age of twenty-four, and in the year he became a mend)er 

of the Po^’al Society. Joining the (leological S<Kdcty in iStK^ or 
soon after its foundation, we find that in tlie year 1W14 he was 
already one i>f its secretaries, his friend M'ollastfjn 1 icing tlien also 
upon the Council, and in 1810 he liccaiue a Vicc-Picsident of tlie same 
body. When the Geological Society acquired a Loyal Charter, the 
name of Henry Warburton was associated with the names of William 
Buckland and George Bellas Greenough in the deed of incuiqioration. 
The progress and welfare of that Society AVeic, indeed, ever dear 
to Mr. Warburton ; and although liis name ajqiears rarely in the 
Geidogical Transactions (his principal memoir lieing on the Bag- 
shot Sands),* I can appeal to all his surviving geological contempo- 
raries for a confirmation of the fact, that his litcrarv labours were un- 
ceasing, whether in drawing np those rules and regulations where- 
by the rising Society Avas held togctlier, fir in assiduously ]ircparing 

* "t tit» il v<.l i . Jiri i 4'^, 
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for the press any memoir which was communicated by an unprac- 
tised writer. 

In subsequent years, and when he sat in Parliament (i. e., from 
182G to 1848), Mr, Warburton was placed during the years 1843-4 
at the head of that Geological Society for which he had so long 
and so zealously laboured. Regardless of his own reputation, and 
occupied with public affairs and close committee work in the House 
of Commons, he neglected to write out and print his Anniversary 
Addresses, though he delivered them cxtempuie and with much 
effect from the chair in Somerset House. 

It will ever be remembered to the honour of our deceased mem- 
ber, that he was the intimate fiieiid of the illustrious Wollaston, of 
whose writings and discoveries he was well qualified to judge ; for 
Henry W arburton was never superficial, and every subject with 
which he grappled was tliorouglily mastered. As in commencing my 
scientific career I looked up to him as a guide, so shall I neVer 
forget my lust interview with Wbllaston a few days before his death, 
when W arburton, in watching over his friend, was taking down the 
wards of that bequest which the great philosopher made to the cul- 
tivators of the science of geology". 

The unwillingness of W'arbuiton to appear as an author in his 
own name, founded, I believe, on his keen sense of the necessity 
of rendering eveiy phrase precisely accurate, soon after proved of 
signal disadvantage to the memoiy of the man who of all others 
he most truly loved and respected, llie biography of the great Dr. 
W ollaston had to be written, and W arburton undeidook the task ; 
and though I have reason to think that he had made some progress 
in the w'ork, he never completed it. That this delay prevented 
the ^fioge of W'ollat>ton being penned by Cuvier himself, is, indeed, 
too true, inasmuch as that great man, then Perpetual Secretary of 
the French Academy of Sciences, urged me (during one of my 
visits to Paris) to induce Mr. W'aiburton to delay no longer, and 
furnish him wdth the necessary materials to do justice to our deceased 
countiwTuan, as one of the eight Foreign Members of the Institute. 
Yet with all this procrastination as respected the publication of 
any w^ork in his own name, ^Ir. W^arburton, I repeat, afforded con- 
stant literary aid to all those wdio w’ere struggling on to advance 
science, and w’as, in truth, a terse and lucid writer. 

In like manner his Parliamentary’ contemporaries wdll, I am sure, 
bear me out when I say, that if a bill had to be accurately and per- 
spicuously drawn, or the Report of a Committee to be 'well put 
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together, Mr. Warburton would spend days and nights in the 
laborious work, which was to him a labour of love. Tlie voluminous 
Report on the Coal Trade of England, publihhed by order of the 
Houses of Parliament, is one of the most pregnant proofs of his assi- 
duity as a compiler, and, at the same time, of his knowledge as a 
geologist. 

His Anatomy Pill, in the carrying out of whieh he laboured many 
yeai*s, is also to l>o specially mentioned in dwelliTig U]K)n liis seien- 
tific merits ; whilst those who contend f<U' the advantages ilo\\ing 
from such a thoroughly liberal system of education as has heen sus- 
tained by the elo(pienco of a Prougham, a Maekint(»sh, a Komilly, 
and others, will never cease to respect the nu niory ni' Henry War- 
burton as one of the fuunders of the Tniversity of L<tnd(»n, and a 
most zealous cluimpion of its rights and liheiiies. 

Retiring from ])ublic life in 1847, bo returned to Ins eaily ndisli 
for mathematical studies, and produced two pap(*rs “On ihv Par- 
tition of Numbers,” and “On Pennutations and Combinations,” 
which were printed hy the Cambridge Pliilosophieal tSoeiety. A 
scientific contemporaiy has said, tliat “ both these papers show a 
great command over the Gemian factorial notation, and add several 
curious theorems to their subjects.”* 

In private life Mr. Warburtou bad many attached friemls, among 
whom I was one, in common with \\'ollaston, Chantiey, and many 
of those cultivators of science and art who, setting liside some 
peculiarities of manner, esteemed him for his strong mind, sinceiity, 
and worth. 

Those who, like myself, truly valued the man. and who visited 
him in his house in Hadogan Place, had to pick tlieir way through 
piles of books and bottles of acid, with which every rooni, and even 
the passages, were encumbered, until they reach eil the baek-attic, 
into which the philosopher was driven. Put tliis singular mode of life 
was not caused ly parsimony; for Mr. Warburton was most liberal 
in his donations for the advancement of knowledge, and in addi- 
tion to large sums contributed in many other ways, I may state 
that he gave towauls the publication of the first geological 

map of England, as ])repared hy his distinguished associate, one 
of uur former Pn-'idents, the late ^Ir. Greenongh, like whom he 
was one of the oailiest members and supporters of the Royal Geo- 
grapliical Society. 


* the ‘ Pro* P. S Ih.'iS, p. 550. 
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Lieutenant Henry Eaper,* eldest son of the late Admiral Eaper, 
BO well known for his improvements in maritime signals, was horn 
in the year 1799, and entered the navy at the early age of twelve, 
on board the Mars, of 74 guns, commanded by his father. Shortly 
afterwards he went to the Eoyal Naval College at Portsmouth, 
where he won the silver medal for his acquirements in mathe- 
matics. 

Having passed a distinguished examination at the College, 
Mr. Eaper re tinned to service afloat, and was some months in the 
Nyrnpheii frigate. In October, 1815, he joined the Alceste, of 
38 guns ; which ship, after conveying Lord Amherst as ambassador 
to China, was lost on her homeward voyage, by striking on a sunken 
rock in the Strait of Caspar, on the 18th of Fcbinary, 1817. Here 
he participated in all the hardships experienced on the rocky islet, 
Pulo Leat, to which the crew escaped ; there they were in danger 
of death from thirst, and constantly threatened by ferocious Malay 
pirates, whose proas, to the number of sixty, completely blockaded 
them. After being relieved from this critical situation by vessels 
despatched from Batavia, Mr. Eaper served auccessively on various 
stations in the I'yne and Seringapatam, till, at his father’s express 
wish, he joined the Adi'eature, sloop of war, commanded by Captain 
W. H. Smyth. The service which this ship was then employed 
upon in the MediteiTanean gave him an opportunity of improving 
his talents in navigation, suiweying, and nautical astronomy ; and 
he was placed in charge of the chronometers, in conjunction with 
liis former college-associate the late unforiunate Captain Graves, 
who was murdered at ]Malta in August, 1856. Having been pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant on board the Euryalus, from which 
frigate he was shortly afterwards removed into the Dispatch, Eaper 
remained in that brig until she was paid off, in 1824. AVhen the late 
Admiral Beechey, who had been one of the Aduntnreh ofBcers, was 
commissioned to the Blossom in Januaiy, 1825, for his interesting 
voyage to Behring Strait via Cape Hora, he placed the filling 
up of three vacancies in the hands of his former commander, 
Captain (now Admiral) Sm\i;h. One of those being the post of First 
Lieutenant, the Captain pressed its acceptance upon Eaper, and had 
nearly prevailed ; but an erroneous notion that a slight which the 
Admiralty had shown to his father might be visited on him, made 
him at last decline. 

* This sketch ot* the canierof Tieut. Knf>*^r is contributed by my eminent friend Admiml 
Smyth. 
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Having tints virtnallj abandoned the active line of his profession, 
he betook himself very asNiduonsly to the cultivation of its seiimtilic 
departments; and his efibrts were crowned with such success that 
his name must ever be enrolled among the improvers of hydro- 
geographical knowledge. In 18d2 ho was selected by the Admiralty 
to form one of a committee to improve the method of measuring tho 
tonnage of shi])s; and tho heport, which was principally drawn up 
by him, was equally clear and convineing. 

In connexion with this Society, of which ho was one of the earliest 
members, has Lieutenant IJaper repeatedly served on our Council. 
In 1840 he published his ‘ Practice of Navigation,’ a hook of sterling 
merit, for which wo awarded him the Gold l\ledal in the fol- 
lowing year. That this prompt appreciation of the W(U'k was a 
just one, was evidenced ])y its being soon afterwards adopted in the 
Iloyal Navy, and by tho ships of the East India Company. 3Inro- 
ov<?r the third edition of it was noticed from this chair by Admiral 
Smyth, in 1850, as well generally for the useful additions cngraftc<l 
on its pages, as particularly for its admirable ami wcdl-organized 
table of ‘ Geographical Positions’ of all the jdaces on the globe; 
and which, with infinite skill and labour, he im reased from 
to no fewer than 8,800. In this edition he al^o iiitroducc<l those 
significant symbols for tlie admi.'^sion of great local information in 
a limited space, which promi.se to render chorographi<; details of 
readier reference than under any other form ; and tho whole is so 
stamped with worth as to 2 »rovc unctpiivocally the industry, metliod, 
and varied attainments of the author. 

This higlily useful book was to have been followed by a second 
volume containing a theoretical discussion of all the data and details 
contained in the first — in fact, to prove analytically wliat lie had 
expounded synthetically. As this work advanced it assumed in- 
creased importance, from combining astronomy, geodesy, mechanics, 
geometry, and physics ; but, unfortunatoly, he did not live to com- 
plete it. Ilis manuscripts are left, hut from their unarranged shite 
and nature, their pubbeation is rendereil very unlikely. 

Lieutenant Paper became a Fellow of the Loyal Astronomical 
Society in 1829, and not only served upon its Council repeatedly, 
but for several years filled the important post of Secretars', with 
credit to himself and advantage to the Society. lie maintained 
his habitual cheerfulness an«l continued his labjiirs to the last; 
insomuch that in July, 185s, he communicated to the Astronomical 
Society his improved method of ‘ Clearing a Lunar Distance.* 
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Meantime liis malady increased, and he died at Torqtiay, in Jan- 
uary last, in the 60 th year of his age. His death has occasioned 
a blank in pursuits which require a mind of no common order, and 
his loss will be severely felt by his widow and a nuiAerous circle 
of friends. 

Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke, who died recently at his seat of 
Oakley in Northamptonshire, like several other associates who have 
been recently taken from us, was also one of our earliest members. 
Though a person of retiring and unostentatious habits, who seemed 
to have no desire to take that part in public life for which his 
descent, property, and station befitted him, Sir Arthur had all the 
spirit of an adventurous traveller. In tmth, it was ho who had the 
merit of establishing the Ealeigh Club, which has now merged into 
the Club of the Koyal Geographical Society. An original member 
of the Travellers’ Club, which bore in the first instance a geo- 
graphical character, our deceased associate felt so strongly that 
many of the newly elected members did not sufficiently represent the 
spirit of foreign exploration, that in the jear 1821 he induced a cer- 
tain number of his qualified associates to unite with him in setting 
up a Dinner Club which should bear the name of the illustrious 
AV'alter Ealeigh. Of this club, which contained the names of most 
of our leading travellers, including men who had explored Africa, 
the Indies, America, and the Polar Eegions, Sir Arthur Brooke con- 
tinued to be President for many years, and during all that period, 
when dinner clubs were more in vogue than at present, I can 
testify that it was considered a feather in any man s cap to be 
elected a member of the Ealeigh. 

Sir Arthur Brooke was also a Fellow of the Eoyal Society, and 
was favourably known to the public as the author of ‘ Travels 
in Norway,’ a work which gives a striking picture of the physical 
features and natural history of that rugged land of glaciers and deep 
fiords. 

Mr. 'William 'Weir, who was suddenly cut off in the midst of his 
active and useful career as a man of letters, and who had distin- 
guished himself by numerous contributions to the periodical and 
daily press (latterly as Editor of the ‘Daily News’), was a sound 
geographer. 

Beared in the Scottish and German universities, and entering 
into the profession of the law, his strong and cultivated mind 
could unquestionably have secured for him a high position in 
public life, had not an incurable deafness compelled him to abandon 
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the long robe and take to journalism. At one time this Society 
was so fortunate as to secure his services as the Kditur of its volumt* ; 
and having tlieii fornual his acM^uaiutauce, it gives me 2 )leasure to 
state that 1 esteemed him as a sensible, right-minded, and truly 
learned geographer, as well as a man of the kindliest disposition. 

It has been well said of Mr. ^\ illiam W eir that he was master of 
the library of Europe ; for he was in himself an encychjpyedia of 
law, history, literature, biogiaphy, and ]>iblingiaphy, as well as of 
geography. 1 lightly did srjine of his surviving friends and admirers 
endeavour to raise a sum of iiKmey as a testimonial to Ids varied 
merits, in order to assuage the lot and enlarge the mu-7'ow means of 
those with whom Mr. W'eir hoped t<j spend the traiKpiil evening of his 
days. Although the appeal has not ytd been adequately lespombsl 
to, I sincerely tnist that those who admired his lofty integrity Avill 
still unite to effect the praiseworthy object of thus hoiauiring the 
meniory of W illiam W'eir. 

The Earl of IIadding lox, who died at the age of 78, was edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, and, as TiOid Einning, represented 
lioohester in the House of Commons from 1818 to 1826. On the 
formation of the late Sir Eobert IV'eFs first administration, in 
l>ccember, 1834, he was ap]>ointed Lord-Jdeuteiiant of lieland, a post 
which he held up to the dissolution of the OoAernment. When 
Sir Kobert Peel again took <tfiico, in the autumn (jf 1841, his Loid- 
ship was selected for the post fff First Ta)id of the Adndralty, wifli 
a seat in the Cabinet; and seeing the usefulness of our Society in 
the advancement of nautical science, he juined us in that year. He 
held the chief naval office up to Januar}% 1846, wlien he was made 
Lord Privy Seal, and retained that position until the final dissolu- 
tion of the Peel Goveniment. 

His Lordship, although opposed to the Kefoim Bill and other 
measures of the Governments of Earl Grey and Viscount 3Ielboinne, 
adopted the enlarged views of Sir Eobert Peel on the repeal of the 
com laws and the commercial reforms which followed. After the 
retirement of Sir Eobert from office, the late Eail rarely inter- 
fered in politics. In 1814 his Lordship was made a Privy ( buncillor, 
and in 18o3 he was installed a Knight (if the Order of the Thistle. 
He w\as Hereditary Keeper of Holyrood Palace, one of the Elder 
Ibethreii of the Trinity House, a Tnistee of the British and Hunterian 
Museums, and Deputy- Lieu tenant of Haddingtonshire. 

Liix't.-Gkxkral Sir C. Fkiix S.Minr, k.c.r, — Tin's distinguished 
officer, who died at W'ortliing in August last, agt.d 71, served in 
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1807 at the capture of the Danish islands of Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, 
and St. John; and in 1809 at the siege of Fort Bonrhon and the 
capture of Martinique, where he was wounded. He was senior 
engineer in charge of Cadiz and its environs, in the operations con- 
nected with the battle of Barrosa in 1811, and commanding engineer 
at Cadiz })rior to, and at the raising of, the siege in the following 
year. He was subsequently present at the combat of Osma, the 
battle of Vittoria, the actions of Villa Franca and Tolosa, and at 
the siege of St. Sebastian, in the earlier part of which he acted as 
commanding engineer. He was afterwards present at the capitu- 
lation of Baris, and remained there for some time with the army of 
occupation. 

Sir Felix became a Lieutenani-Gencral in Xovember, 18ol, and 
Colonel-Commandant of the Koyal Engineers in 1856. He re- 
ceived a medal and one clasp for his seiwices at Vittoria and at St. 
Sebastian. In 1814 he was nominated a Knight of the Order of 
C’harles III. fi)r his skill in the gallant defence of Tarifa in 1811. 
He was Commander of the British military force in Syria, and 
was severely wounded at St. Jean d’Acre. for which last services he 
received in 1841 the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 

Sir Belford Hinton Wii.sox, who was born in 1804, entered Ihe 
military service of the republic of C(dumbia in 1822, and attained 
the rank of (Adonel ; served as aide-de-camp to General Bolivar 
from 1S22 to Deeember, 1830; became British Consul-General in 
Pern, April, 1832 ; C harge d’All’aires in IVru and in Bolivia, 
Kovenil)er, 1837 ; and was Charge d'Atfaires to Venezuela from 
November, 1842, to November, 1852. Ho received the Order of 
the Bath for his diplomatic seivices. 

Major Henry Seymour 3Ioxtaou, a school fellow and brother- 
officer of our respected associate Lieut.-General Sir George Pollock, 
went to India in 1801, and served in the same regiment as the late 
Sir William Nott. He was afterwards appointed aide-de-camp to 
the Earl of iMinto, and held several high appointments in India. 
Having returned to England, he travelled extensively on the con- 
tinent, and was much attached to geographical pursuits. He was 
also a waiTU promoter of various charitable societies. 

Major-Gkxkral Sir VriuJAM Kkid, kc.b.— Tliis higidy distin- 
guished officer of Eijgineers was a man of so obseivant a mind, and 
was so possessed of vsound sense united with a calm but resolute 
temperament, that he was by nature destined to succeed in any em- 
ployment be undertook. 
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Joining the army of Wellington in 1810, be was present as a 
subaltern officer of engineers at all the great sieges and battles in 

the Peninsula, from that date until tlie close of the war, when he 

♦ 

obtained his comjjany. lie was afterwards juesent at the ])onibard“ 
ment of Algiers in ISlf), and commanded the Engineers under Sir 
De Lacy Evans in Sixain. 

In 1832, M'hen emphiyod at Eerniuda, and when devising tlie 
reconstruction of extensive C!overnnn*nt buildings destroyed by a 
hurricane, he was led to follow out that series (d’ in([uiries into the 
causes of such storms, aTid eolh*etcd niiineious data to work (mt their 
giratory eliaiaeter, which had heeii shortly be fore put forth by Mr. 
Kedheld of New York. These effects i*e'ulte<l in ‘ load's J^aws of 
Htorms,^ w'hieh work, published in 183S, has passed through several 
editions, and has been translated into various foreign languages, 
oven into t ffiinese. P>y the law wliich be evolved, ho taught the 
manner that the old method of running behu’o the wind in such 
storms might lead to destruction, and that tnie safety was to ho 
sought by veering to the one side or tlic other, and thus esca] dug 
from the whirlwind. 

It ^vas infinitely to the credit of my old friend Lord Glenclg, then 
Colonial Secretary, that in consequence of the talent displayed in 
that work, liis Lordship appointed Colonel Peid to the Government 
of the Windward Islands ; and I mention this circumstance because 
science is not often so appositely rewarded. 

As an administrator, Sir William lieid was never more distinguished 
than in methodizing and controlling the proceedings of the Great 
Isational Exhibition of the Indust r}' of all Nations, with which our 
Vice Patron the Prince (’onsort has so eminently identified his 
name ; and Ilis Eoyal Highness never better demonstrated his right 
appreciation of true merit than in ^varnily acknowledging the value 
of the services of the Chairman of the Executive (Committee of that 
groat undertaking, and in procining for AN'illiam IP'id the honour- 
able distinction of a Knight Commandership of the Order of the 
Bath, and the Government of ]Malta. 

Possessing a genuine enthusiasm under a calm and tranquil ex- 
terior, Sir William nut only thoroughly peiformed his arduous 
duties at Malta during the Crimean wai’, but lost no opportunity 
of improving the estate committed tri his charge, by ameliorating 
its agriculture, replenishing the ohl library of the knights, and by 
founding a botanical school for the working classes. 

i 2 
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He died in Kis sixty-sixth year, sincerely regretted by every 
one who knew him. 

Admiml Sir Charles Ogle, Bart., who died in June last, at the age 
of 83, was the eldest son of Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, who, like 
his deceased son, died the senior Admiral in the British navy. Sir 
C’harles Ogle took deep interest in, and was a munificent contributor 
to, the ditferent charitable institutions connected with the naval 
servuce, and had been for many years President of the Royal Naval 
Benevolent Society. 

Vice-Admiral Percy Grace, a distinguished ofticer of the old war 
time, was the brother of Sir \V. Grace, Bart. 

He began his naval career in 1801 on board the Gavges^ 7d, and 
w'as present at the battle of C’openhagen. He next served on the 
East and We&t India and North Ameiican stations; and when in 
the Greyhound, distinguished himself at the capture of the Pallas 
French frigate and two armed Indiamen. He was then wrecked, 
and became a prisoner at ^lanilla and Batavia. Being in the com- 
mand of some boats as a Lieutenant, lie captured two jMalays, after 
a shaip tight, and was wounded. In the boats of the Sentiramis 
frigate, he contributed to the capture of five French vessels, four 
miles up the Gironde ; and about March, 1810, he received the well- 
merited thanks of his captain for the part he took in the capture 
of Le Plimer of 10 guns. It was not till June, 1814, after having 
seen more service on the coast of North America, that he was re- 
warded with the rank of Commander. In command of the Gyrene 
he displayed much activity on the coast of Africa and in the Medi- 
teiTanean ; and subsequently he became senior officer in the Levant. 
He wuvs made Post Captain in 1825, and had been an Admiral a few 
years when he died, to the regret of numei’ous friends. 

Captain Sir U'iixiam Peel, r.n.— Of all the naval worthies who 
have recently been taken from us, no one has been so mourned for by 
the nation as that chivalrous and noble seaman ^^'illiam Peel, the 
third son of the late illustrious statesman. It is not for me to 
attempt to detail his daring exploits in the Black Sea, or when in 
heading the Naval Brigade in the late Indian warfare he showed 
what efficient services could be rendered to the army by his hearty 
and devoted co-operation. 

Serving at St. Jean dLVere as a midshipman, under Admiral Sir 
R. Stopford, he obtained the rank of Commander in 1846. After 
distinguishing himself in the Black Sea and Crimea, where he was 
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Avoiinded, lie was employed in the Chinese seas, when, providentially 
fur our Indian empire, he wa^ sent directly witli tr«.>ops hy Loul 
Elgin to Bevgid, tu aid in quelling the mutiny. Aseeuding the 
Hoogly in the Shannon ^ lie jo'oeeeded to Alluhuba<l and Cawnpore, 
and we all know how, l>y his energy, heavy guns were brought 
into action, ami how matt rially he eontributi d to the (‘a})ture of 
Inicknow, in Mliieh ojx'ratiun In* was again wounded. Alas! that 
after these triiinqihs he should have been out oif by small j)ox at 
the early ago of thiity -three ! 

In truth, every Englishman wlio looks mainly to our navy f(*r 
the preservation of our iiidependen<‘e as a nation must dejih>re the 
loss of such a heio at a ( litieal period in our history, when the 
defences of the country so seriimsly occupy the tlnmghts of all per- 
sons, and particularly of all old soldiers and sailors.* 

A^part from his glorious but too short naval caioer, ( aptain Sir 

illiam IVel had the true s]>irit and capacity of an ex]>h»rer, and 
had indeed already proved that he was a real walking Eellow of the 
lioyal Geographical Society. His journey across Nubia j" under the 
severest }u*ivations coiiviiu'ed ns tliat into wdiatever part td the - 
world he roamed, whetlier as a tiavcller in seaich <»f the trntlis 
of Nature or in following the path of duty, he was unquestionably 
one of those who, had he been spaied, would have mateiially en 
riched geographical science. 

In short, wdiether we appeal to his brave messmates of both ser- 
A’ices by wdiom he w'as sincerely htdoved, to the ex]>lurers of distant 
lands among whom he hud enrolled liimself, or to the pnhlic at large, 
most certain is it that few' men have ever fallen in the countr>’s 
cause who have been more atfectiunately remembered than William 
Peel. 

Commander George Frederick ^Mkcham, n.x., one of our Arctic 
heroes, has been taken from us at tlie eaily age of thirty. 

He was promoted for his valuable Arctic services in tlie expedi- 
tinns of Captains Austin and Belcher, lS5n-4, during which he made 
the longest overland search on record. On his return lie w'a.s ap- 
p( unted to the command of the \'urc}i^ and, w'hilst in command (>f that 
Vessel, died suddenly at Honolulu fd bronchitis. ^fhortly before 
his decease he sent to this Society a paper on the difi'ereiit spe- 


* Sre the ahh- work on onr NntioTial })y th-^t dotiiiiruohea ‘stratesri'^^t of 

the daV' of thn IVnmsuU and \VateilcK», liiy Vrilut4 fr.^nd Lieut.-* h.neial sluw Kennedy, 
c.r.. '^Murniy, 

t *Kide througli the Kuhiaii J.orj.'nian,^ 
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cimens of sulphur, boracic acid, &c., collected by him at the volcano 
of Kilanea. 

Commander Paulsox, r.x., closes the list of navaj officers who 
have been taken from us. He served in the Burmese war as a 
Lieutenant, and attained the rank of Commander in 1842, when the 
Iloydl George yacht was placed under his orders. 

Sir James Ea^msay, Bart., of Banff House, Perthshire, and the 
eighth Baronet of the name, who died in January last, was a lover 
of scientific pur^^iiits and a respected country gentleman. 

Sir Edward North Buxxox, Bart., who died at the early age of 
forty- five, was son of the justly re^spected Sir Thomas Powell Bux- 
ton, whoso name is for ever associated with the emancipation 
of the African negro. He was bom in 1812, succeeded to the 
Baronetcy on his father’s death in 1845, and in 1847 was elected 
as representative for South Essex. In 1855 ho was obliged to go 
abroad with his fiimily on account of his health, and he spent the 
winters of 185G and 1857 chiefly at Nice. His visit to Piedmont 
will long be particularly remembered, on account of the beneficent 
influence which he exercised in calming dovm that unseemly strife 
which had divided the Italian from the Yaudois Protestants. In 
this good work he persevered, and he deemed it so important that 
tlie true character of the Italians should be clearly known, that ho 
took a journey from Cromer last September purposely to state his 
views to the religious conference assembled at Berlin. 

Bkv. Dr. Jexkyx. — The late Kev. Dr. Jenkyn displayed in 
early age a thirst for knowledge, which distinguished him 
through life. Placed under the able tuition of the late Pev. Dr. Pye 
Smith, he formed a friendship with him which lasted till death ; and 
from that excellent man he doubtless derived that love of natural 
science which was so marked a feature of his intellectual character. 

His ardent attachment to geological science is well known, and his 
‘ Elementary Lectures on Geology ’ in a popular educational perio- 
dical were characterised by a leading member of the Geological 
Society as being the best work of the kind for the masses that he 
had seen. In 1853 he was elected Fellow of the Eo^’al Geo- 
graphical Society. lie died at Pochester, deeply and deservedly 
regretted by those who knew him, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. 

He published works on religious subjects to which it is not my 
province to advert, and was for some years President' of Coward 
College, London. 


c 
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Mr. Iliehaul T VYr.on, the well-known ]jrinter and accolll]di^h^‘d 
natniMlibt and ijeholar, w,l.^ lioi'n at X(»r\\i(‘h in ITSl. Jn tlie y« ai‘ 
18U7 he beoainc a Fellow of the Ihnneun Soeit'iy, and in Ihin 
was elected its iinder-M'cretary, an (dliee which lie retained for 
nearly half a Ct'iitnry, and in whieii he (‘anied ha* liiinself tlie c*or- 
dial eisteeni and <j;oi)d-w'ill of every ineiiiher of the Society, Jn liis 
diary, under date of the annivi'isary of h^-In, la* notes tliat Iu‘ liatl 
‘■served with the natuialists .MMa ay, lh(heno, l)oott, and [‘eniiett, 
under tin* successive rresidmeiis nf the founder, ^ii’ J. Ih »Sniith, 
i>f the late Marl of DiU'hy, tla* J)uke of Sonn rset, and i)r. Stanley 
Jhshop (,)f Norwich.” I’o the names of tin se rnsiileiits he inl;jht 
subse(|uently have added those of Kobeit Ihown and of d'lmmas 
Bell, the actual ih•e^id(‘Ut of the innnean Society, by both of whom 
lie was hiichly este emed foi- his striet senst* of lionour, his amiable 
disposition, and his entire devotion to the inteia-sts of the Innnean 
Society. 

xVinonp; the numerous other learned bodies of which lie warn a 
member, tlie Society of Antitpiaries, the Astnmomical Society, and 
the Philological wcue those bodies in which In* took the deepest in- 
teiest. JJe also attached himself fi'om its connin*ncemeiit in the 
JJritish Asstjciation for the Advancement of Science, many of 
the meetings of whii-h he regulai’ly attended, and at w’hich In* 
was always cordially web.-omed by numer(.)us fiii nds, including 
myself. 

In 1822 he joined Br. Tillocli as editor of thr* ‘ Philosojdiical 
NI agazine,’ with which Dr. ThonisoTrs ‘Annals of Philosophy’ 
were snh^(*^plc^t]y incorporated. In is;>s he e^^tahlished tlie 
‘Annals of Natural History,’ and united with it. in 1H41, Loudon 
and (fharleswa n'tli’s ‘Magazine of Natuial History.’ He suhse- 
quently (at the suggestion and wdth the assistance of some of the 
most eminent members of the British Association) issued several 
volumes of a w’ork intended espeeially to coutain foreign j)aj>ers nf 
a high order of merit, translated into Liigli^h, under the title 
of ‘Taylor’s i8cientifie Memoirs.’ But his (jw'n ]uiucipal literary 
labours w'ere in the field of Philolngie<tl research. In 1820 he pre- 
p:ired a new edition of Home Tookefs ‘Diversions Piirley,’ 
which he enriched with many vjiluahle notes, and wdiich he re- 
edited in ls40. Jn the same year ^^^arton^s ‘ Historv- of 

English Pe>etry ' having hoen ]>hieed in liis hands by Mr. Tegg th'* 
publisher, he contributed largely, in eonjunetiou witli his friends 
Sir F. Madden, Benjamin Th'.)rpe, J. M. Kemble, and others, to 
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improve the valuable edition published in 1824 by the late Mr. 
Richard Price. 

Early in the summer of 1852 his health gave way, and he found 
it necessary to withdraw from the excitement of active life. In- 
creasing years brought increasing feebleness ; and the severe weather 
of November last brought on an attack of bronchitis, of which he 
died. 

Mr. Abel Smith was one of those men of calm, retired character 
who, in the very centre of the busiest capital in the world, and 
engaged in the most important transactions, pursued his tranquil 
way in pei-fonning good works. 

Born in 1788, he early in life became possessed of ample fortune, 
bcqueatlied to him by an uncle ; and after the death of his father, 
he became chief of the banking-house in Lombard Street, known 
as that of Smith, Pa>me, and Smith. Ho took great interest in all 
the scientific discoveries and inventions of late years, and carried 
out his views of the impoidance of education by promoting the im- 
provement of the poor. Opulence never affected the simplicity 
of his character and habits. Careful and discriminating in all his 
transactions, and w eighing with much consideration the claims made 
upon him, ho w'as princely in his charities and also in his acts of 
pecuniary generosity. Appeals w'ere seldom made to him in vain ; 
both his sense of duty and the gratification of a most benevolent 
disposition leading him to give bountifully in cases of real distress 
and difficulty. 

Mr. Abel Smith entered Parliament in 1809 and continued until 
1846, during the last fourteen years of which he was returned for 
the county of Herts. 

Richard Holmes Laurie, the well-known publisher of nautical 
w'orks, W'as bom in 1777. From the year 1818 he relinquished all 
other collateral branches of publication, and contented himself Avith 
maintaining the character of his nautical works for excellence and 
minute accuracy. These works, unattractive, and not much known 
to the general public, have high claims to consideration from their 
wide-spread circulation and great general utility among geographers. 
]\Ir. Lauiie was very highly respected for his strict integrity. He 
W'as one of the oldest members of the trade, and almost the last 
connecting link between the old and new systems of publication.* 

* In addition to the above the Society ha.^ to re^et the loss of the following Fellows, 
viz. Alexander Cummin^, M.r». ; H. Stewart Dykes ; Sir Isaac L. (Baron) Ooldsmidt, 
lUrt. ( who>€ lil.oral support of science and letters was widely felt) ; the Rev. J. W. 
Mai tin, LL B. ; James Morison j Aristides Franklin Momay ; and Thomas Lister Parker. 
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^Villiam Kennett Loftus, who, though not a Fellow of thiK 
Society, had ecaitiihnted some imjx^rtant j)a}M*ns to its .lonrnaL’* 
comprising Notes of a .louniev from Ihisrali to Jlagdad, and on the 
Determination of the Itiver Fulieus of tlie (ireek Historians, died 
in November last, at the age ()f thirty-sevi-n, <»ii boaid the 7}/ 
hiirma, on liis way liomo from India. Mr. lajftus Avas a good 
seliolar, and had passed miicli of liis life in the Fast. Ilesco'vtal 
four years in Mesopotamia under (’<»lonel \\ iliiams (now Sir U. F. 
Williams of Kars), as naturalist and gi'ologist to the exju dition sent 
out for the settlemeiit of tin* Fersian frontiers. (Jn his term of 
service <‘Xpiring, ho was sent by the Assyrian Society to invf‘stigate 
the ruins of Babylon and other ancient Ihblieal cities, Fln^ results 
Avere published in a book entitled ‘ d'ravels and Kes(‘archcs in 
Chaldaia and Susiana,’ Avhieh reflected much credit on this young 
geographer and arelimologist. AftcrAvards aj)]ioint(‘d as a geological 
survevor on the Gr(.*at Surs’ey of India, he labouied zealously at liis 
Avurk till he Avas struck down by a sun stroke. He Avmit to Ban- 
goon to recruit his health, and not succeeding, Avas ordered home, 
and died on the Amy age. 

AwLPtiK ScirLA<aNTA\h[T. — In closing this oliituary, it is my melan- 
choly duty to state that the event which aa'us foresliadoAved in the 
Address of last year has b(‘cn n^alized ; and that the bold and 
accom]>lished explorer, Adolphe Schhigintweit, is no more’ 

The documents whi<‘h attest that lie aa'us assassinated before 
the Avails of Kftshgar fmhlAvay bctAAccn Yuikand aTid Kf>kan) 
AA’ere officially transmitted by Lord Stanley, the Secretary for 
India in Council, and laid before the Society.j It apj^ears that 
Adolphe SclilagintAveit, AA'ho took a route farther to the aa'csI than 
his brothers Hermann and Bol^eid, had succeeded in j>enet rating 
further than they did into (Yntral Asia: for he not only reached 
Yarkand, A\diere ho was well rcceiA^ed, but aa-us on his route to 
Kokan, AA'hen, in one of those religious forays made by tlic 
fanatical Turks or Frcscentaders from K<ikan against the t’hinesc, 
he AN^as killed in August, lSo7, by order of a savage Mohammedan 
chief, named AVulli Khan. 

\Micn we knoAv that the deceased had overeome the greatest 
difficulties of his perilous journey, had traversed the Avestern pro- 


* >> € \ A.w i. .AIl'l -A WJl. 

t Th»''0 {upn's have oc e bvcn pnntel by hisbiotheis Fbiniann and Kuk>ii for pri\ate 
I'-tributioQ. 
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long.ition of tliu Kara-Koniiu chain, and tliat northernmost l idge of 
tluKse vast inonntains which his brothers consider to be the Kiien 
Lnu of Ihiiuboldtj it is dceidy to be dejdored tlu^t the gi'cat 
amount of knowledge he had accuiniilated should thus have been 
l<)st. 

Altliongli it is known that the adventurous Conolly did, when cat 
liokhara, p<-netrat(‘ fr(mi that pha'C to Ktikan, no European of 
modern times has succeeded in p.tssing from India over the snowy 
eliaiiis of the Krira-Koniui and Kiim Jnin, t() descend into Turk- 
istaii, exeejd tlu‘ Sclihigiiitwtats : and it is most distressing to have 
record that he of tlio tliree blethers who pushed liis adventure 
the tardiest should Lave been cut otf at a time when liis note-books 
and o!)servations must liavo bcou tlio highe.'.t value. 

As Mnglislimon, wo have, liowever, the consolation of reflecting, 
that our aiirliorilit's wlio gave tlie waruu'st support to tlic deceased 
tiaveiler %vJiiist in life, liave iH‘\er ceased to endeavour to trace 
the histi.ry of his last days, and are oven now energetically en- 
ilcavouviug to recover liis lost papers. 

No individual has taken a more lively interest in these last- 
mentioned rosiNUehes than our distingnislual associate, Eaptain 
Jiiehard Straeln-y, wht>, with his brotlier, one of our medallists, is 
.so Well known to ns by liis eX2>loratioiis in tlie Himalayan 31onn- 
tains and Thibet. Seeing what has also been done ])y Lord AV. 
U.ay, b’olom 1 Kdwardes, ninl iMr. Knox, as well as by the Knssian 
(^>n^ul at riuupu'hak, \ aulongnine, we may rest assured tliat 
j.'viTV etfort will be still made to recover the lost records of the 
Zi'alons and iut](‘ 2 )id Adolplu.' Sehlagiutwcit, 


GhrM;i; vriue vn Puoour^s IX iHt: pAsr Y]:ak. 

Ix proceeding, as on former occasions, to bring before yon a 
review of the progiess of geograjdiy during the j)ast year, I must 
claim yoiu* indulgence wlien 1 vsay that, from my tnimerous avoca- 
tions* I liave found it iin 2 ^ 0 ‘'sib]e to j^ieiKire a more complete 
retrospect than that which 1 now offer. 

In truth, tlie field of exploraticui and discovery is becoming too 
vast to permit any one man — however zealous and laborious — to 
aceoTuplisli sueb a task ithout many omi.ssions ; to say notliing of 
the ditlieulty <,)t condensing hito one lie]»ort the merest outline ot 
all the geographical literature of the year. 
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The account of the progress of the British Admiralty Surveys, 
which — as usual — is first given, is indeed as perfect as at any 
former periyd ; for, in continuation of the praeliec of Admiral Sir 
F. Beaufort, his revered predecessor, ( 'aptain AVashingtoii, tlie 
liydrograplier, has i>repare<l this document witli liis well-known 
and acknowledgcal skill. 

Let us, tliereforo, In'gin Avitli this Xut ional ^lai'itimo Survey, 
after the reading of which 1 will end<‘a\our to ])ass in review the 
most important geographic-al discoveries in various parts of tlie 
globe, as well us to note the progrcvss of publication in various 
countries. 


Admiualty SiT,vi:vs. 

The Coast surveys in course of execution under the ordei's of tlu' 
Admiralty, both at home and abroad, have made fair j>rogres.s 
during the past year. They are conducted by twenty dilferent 
surveying parties — one half of which arc empl<iy<‘d on portions 
of the coasts of the United Kingdom, tlu‘ remaiiaho’ in the colonies 
of Australia, Cape of (lood Tfope, West Inditrs, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
and British Columbia ; also in the Mediterranean, in Bauea Strait, 
and on the coasts of China and , Japan. 

England. — On the cast coast of Kughmd, tlie r)iily work of im- 
portance has been the ro-exainination of lTartle}»ool bay by Captain 
Bedford and Lieutenant Homer, with a special view to discover if 
any silting up had taken place since the first detailed suiwcy of the 
bay was made by C’ouimaudcr Slater in the year 1S20, and re- 
peated by ^Ir. E. K. Calver in 184d. The new ]dan is drawn on a 
scale of eight inches to the nautic mile, ami is sufficiently minutt^ 
to have enabled Captain Bedford to furnish the Befuge Haibours 
Commission (at whose instance the survey was made ) with a de- 
cided opinion, or rather pro(jf, that no perceptible change had 
taken place in the depths within the last thirty years. Fortified 
hy this result, the (Commissioners have recommended Hartlepool 
bay as one of the sites for a refuge harbour on the east cajast of 
England. 

On the south coa^t, Commander Cox and Messrs. Usbome and 
Davis are cemtinuing the survey ui Ifamuazo, and have completed 
St. John Lake and St. Germans Liver, including od miles of nver 
bank line and IJ square miles of soundings. In the Channel 
Islands, Commander Sidney has re-examined the harbour of Brave, 
in Alderney, and the Great Bank off Guernsey. A valuable addi- 
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lion to the navigation of the Channel has been made in the publica- 
tion by tlio Admiralty of the 2nd volume of the ‘ Channel Pilot/ 
containing Sailing Directions for the north coast of France, from 
Dunkirk on the east to Ushant on the west, comprising the 
Channel Islands. The work has been carefully compiled by Mr. 
J. \\. King, of the Hydrographic Office, from the ‘ Pilote Fran^ais,’ 
the lalxjurs of liear-Admiral Martin M hite, Mr, C. Burney, R.X., 
and others. 

In (Vnnvall, Captain AVilliams and Mr. Molls have surveyed 
eight miles of open coast from tlie Kame Head "westward to St. 
(ioriuans beacon, including AMiitesand ])ayand PortMrinkle, sound- 
ing over an ai'ea of 2.‘)0 sfpiare miles between the P)eacon and Fal- 
mouth, witli plans of the small harbours of Boscastle and Port Isaac, 
on the north coast of the county ; they have also executed a 
very detailed plan, on the scale of 100 feet to an inch, of the 
Kddyst(mc nj(‘ks off Plymoutli, showing the exact outline of the 
granite mass that fonns tlie base for that wonderful stnicture, the 
Hddy stone Tnghthousc, erected by Smeaton in 1700, and which 
has hitlierto witlrstood tlio force of the Atlantic waves. A similar 
structure, in a still more expr>sed situation, has just been completed, 
under tlie direction of the Trinity Board, by their skilful engineer, 
Mr. James Walker, ably seconded by Mr. Douglas, on the Bishop 
rock, six miles south-west of the Scilly Isles. These noble light- 
towers, like the two similar buildings on the Bell rock on the 
cast coast of Scotland, and of Skerry vore on the west, are national 
Works in the cause of humanity, and for the safety of our shipping, 
of which the country may be justly proud ; and they will transmit 
to distant posterity the names of the eminent engineers Smeaton, 
Walker, ami the Stevensons, father and sons. 

In the T>riNt(d Channel and its approaches, Commander Alldridge 
and Mr. Hall, in the rf.sp, have made a suiwey of Swansea Bay and 
its immediate neiglibourhood, which has revealed some patches of 
hard groimd— probably oyster beds, not before known. This plan, 
whirh shows sixteen miles of coast line and 20,000 casts of the 
load, is drawn on the scale of nine inches to a statute mile, and 
prf»yed very useful to the Befuge Harbours Commission in its 
examination of Swansea Bay and the Mumbles, which had been 
mentioned as a site for a refuge harbour ; and, although the Com- 
mission has not recommended it as such, there seems a fair proba- 
bility that the shelter afforded by the Mumbles Head, the abundance 
of stone for construction, and the increasing want of some shelter 
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for the rich copper ore shi]>s, which are frequently (thligcd to ride 
out southwesterly gales in this exjx.jscd roadstead, will lead the enter- 
prising merchants of Swansea t(j consider ^\hether, notwithstanding 
their recent sj)irited outlay on docks, tlu>y cannot construct a sulH- 
cient breakwater out of their own res(»urces. U'he rtMjuircmcnts of 
the Harbours (,’omniission have als(j h d to the ]>ublication of a 
chart of Lundy isle, on the scale of 4V inches to a mile, and of the 
two sheets of the upp(‘r portion of the Lristol ('hannel, on the scale 
of two inches to a mile, which are rapidly advancing to completion. 

SoofhDiit . — in Argylesliire, Commanders licdford, K.u.o.s., and 
Creyke, and Mr. Lourchicr, n.x., have been employed on the coasts 
of Mull, and an useful ('hart of the tSound of iona fioni their survey 
has been juiblislied on the scale of d incln^s to a mih‘. In this 
immediate mdghbourhood the gec^graphical featui'es of the country 
have suffeicd some change fiom the breaking do\\n of the reser- 
voirs of the Crinau (.’anal, caused by the heavy rains, in rest(»ring 
this navigation, we may express a ho]ie that the dimensions of (ho 
locks of this canal will be placed more on a j>ar with those of the 
( 'aledonian Canal, so that the greater part of the vessels that navi- 
gate the one should also be enabled to pass through the other; seven 
out of the fifteen locks might also be dis])ensed with, and an unin- 
ternipted level be carried from the top (jf the rise near Loch Cilp 
Tlead on Loch Fyne, to the desct'ut into Ii<ich Crinau on the north. 
This event, too. has again opened the question of the A7’g}de (.’anal, to 
c<uinect l>y a short link of about oiu* mile Fast and Most Tarbert lochs. 

In Skye, CoinmandeiAVood and Mr. Forbes have surveyed twelve 
miles of the open coast on the south-west face of the island from 
Loch Bhreatal northwards to Loch Bracadale, including the smaller 
inlets kno^Ti by the names of Lochs Fynurt and Ilarport, and the 
district of Minginish, with its magnificent mural cliffs, rising 800 
feet almost precipitously from the sea. On the coast of Inverness- 
shire, Mr. Jetfer}' has completed the shore line and outlying rocks 
and soundings as far south as Ku Ai i>aig. 

In the Hebrides, Captain Otter, in H.M.S. ForcH}>m\ with her 
tender the Seagull, Lieutenant Chimiuo, aided hy his staff of 
Lieutenants Dent and Hawes, and Messrs. Stanley and (.’ramer,’*^ 

* It is with e.xtieme r**_'ret that I menta.'ii that the pu jianiiL: an<i rulouiing tli*- 
coiitaiuiui: the MU\ey ol Lncii laMj- \\a'' Mi. ri.niier> la-t ^\nJk: (<\ er-aiixiety on 
a«-cou')t ol' <lonie.>tie with the lijoiiai- (Jmiate of tiie Hi-ttruhs, brouL'h't on 

an attack of Jwei.'.e troin whuh he (."uM ii<,t lally, and at the ♦ally .ip- oi tiiii-t\-ti\ •• an 

oiupli'he<l aiti-t and an huiit-t, hai J-\s oi luau \\,t^ lo^t to l.js eoiintj}. 
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lias surveyed Loeli Rnag on the west side of Lewis, and made 
a bi‘*j;'iuniiii^ on Loch ]\laddy un the east shore of North List; ho 
has aho exainiued the dan^vrous rf»cks the Ilaskicr, seven miles to 
the westwaid of that island, an outlying group, on which it is 
proposed to plai’o a light for the safer navigation of those seas, and 
to lead Tip to tlie noi-tliem entrance of the Sound of Harris. In 
eonneeti(*n with the Skye survey, the SefUjnJl was employed in 
s<. nulling over an area of several sipiare miles between the south 
of the island and the didached islets of Caiiora, Rum, and Eig. In 
the i'.laiid of Harris, laenuenaut 'Iliomas has surveyed West Loch 
d’.irbert, and couueett'd it with the eastern loch, which ho com- 
pleted last season. All these plans are }U’ojected on the scale of 
six inches to a mile. Some of the original drawings have been 
exhibited at our evening meetings, and have justly elicited much 
atlmiration.'*^ 

Some of the rt'sults of these and former surveys of the west coast 
of Sent laud h.ive btaui published by the Admiralty since our last 
Anniversary; among others I may mention charts of Lochs 
d’orii»lou and Shiehlag, and of Lochs Carron and Kishorn on 
tin? wt'>t coa>t of Jkoss-shiie, both engraved on the scale of three 
iuehes to a mile ; Loch Tiiadh and the isles on four inches; and 
the sound of Harris on a scale of rather less than two inches to a 
mile, but siiftieicntly large fur all the requirements of the manner, 
besides those, there is a general chart of the coast from the Mull of 
Kantyio to ( apo Mrath, on the scale of a quarter of an inch to a 
mile, which for the first time represents with tolerable accuracy 
the wcstt-rn slnu’c of iScotland with its numei'ous islands. The 
intiicacyof tliis co.ist has liardly its parallel on the globe, unless 
it be some portions of tlie west coast of Norway, Tierra del Fuego, 
and tlie wot coast of Patagoni.i. It has occupied more tlian twent}' 
AC. ns to survey; ami, with the r>ff-sIiore soundings, will require 
live years moio to complete it. Its cost wlien finished will not 
have ]»ccn Ic^s than 2or),n<'io/, 

Jrrlitnil . — ( hi tlie east coast of Ireland ^Messrs. Hoskyn, Aird, and 
Yule have surveyed Dundalk liay and harbour, and broken ground 
at the iStrangfoul iiarnovs. In the course of their work they have 
s»»undod < O'er an aioa of To miles; luit the chief sciwico rendered by 
tills party <.>f surveyors is tlio boring of (Airliugford Bar, preparatory 

* I \t't- Ti.otu.i- .iii'l Ohiinmn made a ^ei le? of meteniulo:lic.il nWn-ati»)iis 
dtuMu' th'’ ]0'.t .'-a".*!! in th*' wlm h arc vciy creditable to tbcte oiiicei-s, and 

wal, no 1'C‘Vc valu.ildc tu 
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to rcmioring tluit fine a liarLoiir of rofnp:e. It is jrratifyin^ to 

know that the lesnlt of their exauiinatiou })]ovt > that tliere is no 
ohstaele that may not IfC easily overcoino, aial lliat there is a fair 
probability that witliin three yeais we sh.ill see a refnp* liaibour in 
this portion of i]il* Ili^h Sea, where it is so niueh neethah 

In ]Jonep;'il, on the north coast, < a]ttain r>e<lfoi<| and Tdeiit. 
Horner liave eoin])leted that ])ortion of tlie slioie which was re- 
quired to till up tile ^‘a]i in onr charts; all tlrit now leinains is to 
(airry the soiindinp^s ejif shoie to a di‘]>t]i of looftlhom^. In addition 
to his usual laboiii's, Captain lledfoi-d, at the lotpiest of tlie hefiie:e 
Harbours Ct>mniission, pi-epare(l a report on the ^ant of li^lits and 
buoys on the noi'th-west cajast of Ireland, fioia (Jalway round to 
Jjtanh.inderry, a valuabli; doeunnait, beinu; the result of Ids 20years’ 
ox])(*rienco, whi(‘h is piinted in the‘ A}ipeiidix to the Keport of tliat 
Commission. 

In Kerry, on the south-west coast, ('onimaiahu' Kdye, with ^lessi’s. 
?dacdougall and W. Ib < 'alver, Imvc beiui lunjiloyed on the Klasha t 
Isles round from Tb’ngle Hay to the Sk(uri<‘s, in the course of whieli 
tliey have sounded over an area of si.'Viu’al s<piare miles. "J'liis rom- 
])1eti\s tlie survt^y of tlu' shores of Iridand ’ it only lemains to carry 
tile soundings olY shoi’i^ to the depth of bio fathoms. 

In the coui-so of th<‘ ]»ast yi^ar tlu' rb.irt^ imblislied of the coast of 
heland are I)umnanus bavin C< irk on the scale of imlirs, boughs 
Swilly and F<y'le and the 7*iver mul haiboiirof liondouderry on llu^ 
s<-alo of H inidies to a mile, tlie latter showing tlu‘ Jiew quays, and 
the admirable lighting aiid beai'oning iif the river and lough, wliich 
have been canued out by the enterpiuse of tlie TTai hour Commis- 
sioners of Derry, seconded by the skill of their engineers the3Iessis. 
1). and T. Stevenson of Eilinbiirgh. 

Medtterrmu^an . — The channel bigween iMalta and has been 

re-oxamined by C^iptain Spratt, f.u.o.s,, and Lieut. ilkiTisim, in 
H.M.S, Mutiua, and a second b’e]>ort has been written by the 
former, showing how the Nile continues to bring down its deposits, 
and how the advance r»f the delta is elmeked by the littoral di-ift 
from the w^est ; a subject on which I sliall dw'ell in the sf*quel. 
Captain Spratt has also presented to tlie Society a dissert.ition on 
the site of relu''iiirn, which he does n<it belie we to have been at 
the ruins of Tim h as has bi’en generally supposed, but at some 
place rather firther inland. 

Lieut. ^\ ilkinson, under the direction of Captain Spratt, has made a 
general chart, showing at one ^iew his suiv<*ys of the delta of the 
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Danube in the Black Sea, to which I referred last year, forming a 
beautiful drawing, which has been exhibited at one of our evening 
meetings, and justly elicited warm commendation. ^ 

On the coast of Syria Commander Mansell, with his assistants 
Lieut. Brookcr and ^Ir. Frederick Skead, have surveyed the gulf of 
Iskandcrun, and made plans of the roadsteads of Ayas on the north 
and Alexandretta on the south. They will now proceed systema- 
tic*ally to the southward along the coast by Beirut, Akkah, and 
Yada, and so join their former survey of the coast of Egypt at El 
A rish. 

S»ith Africa. — In the Cajie C’olon}^ Mr, Francis Skead has com- 
pleted the surviy' of Talde Bay, wliich has l)een published by the 
Admiralty, lie aho accompanied Dr. Livingstone to the mouth 
of the Zambesi, and has made a sketch survey of the delta of that 
riv('i\ as fir up as Expinlitiou Island. It is gi’atifying to be 
enabled to re[>ort that, thanks to the energy of Bear-Admiral the 
lion. Sir Fred. \V. Grey, and the ready aid of Mr. Maclear, Astro- 
nomer at the Cape, a transit clock and a time signud ball have 
been erected in Simons Bay, and that lieiiceforward vessels w'ill 
be able to rate tlieir chronometers in Simons as well as Table 
B>ay, in each of which the time signal ball drops at the instant of 
one o'clock ( a]>e mean time, to vhich I shall liavc occasion to 
revert a little farther on. 

Jlcd Sta. — Captain Ihdien, in Il.M.S. C^/dopr, has completed a line 
of .soundings in the Bed Sea, to which I referred last 3'ear, and it 
pro ves tliat the gi cutest depth does not exceed 1050 fathoms : he 
lias also carried a line of soundings from Aden to Kurrachi, in which 
the general depth at 111 miles off shore is about 500 fathoms, and 
tile deepest 2000 fathoms in crossing the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf. }sot improbably at the moment I am speaking, the submarine 
telegra])h cable has been laid down that will unite England via 
( Vuistantiiiople with Aden. 

In Ceylon a new survey of the harbour of Point de Galle, by3Ir. 
J. Power Boystun, has been jurt published by the Admiralty on the 
scale of 15 inches to a mile; it is, we believe, preparatory to the 
erection of a breakwater in that mucli frecpieiited but exposed bay. 
Mr. St.intoii. w’lio has succeeded Mr. Bichards in command of the 
with his assistant 5Ir. Beed, is employed in the survey 
ot Banca Strait and its immediate neighbourhood Avhich forms the 
higliway to Uhina, and is still but imperfectly knovTi. 

L’iana, — Commander Ward, who has succeeded the late lamented 
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Captain Bate in command of the Actaion^ with her tender the 
Dove^ Lieut. Bullock, and his staff of sun^eyors, Messrs. Kerr and 
Blackney, has greatly improved the chart of the Chu Kiang, or 
Canton river,* and Lieut. Bullock has recently exjdored the western 
river for about 150 miles. In the Yang-tsc-keung the surveyors 
accompanied Lord Elgin in his exploratory voyage by Nankin to 
Ifan-Kow, and availed themselves of the opportunity to make a good 
eye sketch of the river for 150 miles as far as the city of Han- 
Kow, an account of which the Society has received from Captain 
Sherard Osborn, and on which I shall dilate in the sequel, (’aptain 
^Vard and his staff have also re-surveyed the river from Wusiing 
to Shanghae, which will shortly be ])ublished. In the Gulf of 
Pechili the Pei-ho has been ascended as far as Tien-sin, and a 
survey, made by Monsieur E. Ploix, ingenieur-hydroginphe of the 
French navy, Kis been published by the Admiralty in two sheets, 
on the scale of about 2^ inches to a mile. 

Japan , — Some additions to tlic United States’ Survey of Yedo 
bay have been made by ( ’aptain Sherard Osborn and (.’ommander 
Ward, and plans of this bay, of Simoda and of Ilakodadi, have been 
published by the Admiralty. 

Aust)'alia , — Captain Denham, with Lieutenant Hutchison and the 
officers of If.M.S. Herald, have made a partial survey of Shark Bay 
on the west coast ; they have also sounded the approaches to Port 
Jackson, carried a track through the Coral Sea, correcting the sites 
of the Cato and other banks, and discovered a dangerous rock at the 
entrance to More ton Bay. The plan of Port Jackson, completed last 
year, has been published, on the scale of inches to a mile, also 
the 2nd volume of the Australian Directory, compiled by Commander 
C. B. Yule, comprising the east coast and Torres Strait, a valuable 
boon to the mariner. Captain Sir Edward Belcher has re-examined 
all the longitudes in the Eastern Archipelago, from Madras east- 
Avard, and has endeavoured to reconcile the discrepancies which 
exist, not, however, such as to affect navigation, but far too great 
for the present state of hydrography in other parts of the globe. 

Indian Survey , — The transfer of the government of India from 
the East India Company to the Cro^^m, and the opening up of a 
trade to China and Japan, seems to be an occasion calling for a more 
extended notice than usual of the state of the surveys in the East, 
which have been made by the officers of the Indian Navy. AVhether 
these siiiweys will remain under the present direction, or be placed 
more immediately under the Crown, is unkno^^Ti to me ; but I am 
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satisfied that I shall render good service hj placing on record the 
present state of the coast survey in the East Indies and China ; at 
the same time expressing our thankfulness as geographers for what 
the East India Company has already done. It is proposed to 
extend tliis brief notice from Suez in the West throughout India, 
China, and the Asiatic Archipelago, to New Guinea and New 
Zealand in the East. 

Tlie lied Sea, (Julf of Aden, Soc{)tra, and the south-east coast of 
Arabia, have l>oen snfliciently surveyed for the purposes of naviga- 
tion by the ofHcers of the Indian Navy, as also the coasts of Belu- 
chistiin, Seiiule, and KattiAvar, as far south as C^ambay. The Gulf 
of Persia, hoAvover, re<iuires some re-examination, which, it is 
iindiu'stood, is in progress. 

From Cambay soil tliAA^ard, along the entire coast of Malabar to 
Cape <’(unorin, and thence njU’thAA'ard hy Madras to Calcutta, the 
AA'hoIo of the p(MiinMila of India has been triangulated. The nautical 
suFAvy of tlio Avest ('oa>t, and of the east coast betAveen Madras and 
i^aiitipilly, have also been completed. From the Ciiilf of Manaar 
nortliAvard to iMadias, and from yantipill}" to Point Palmyra, is in 
eoiirse of pr(gre«'S by the officers of the Indian NaAy, The Sun- 
dei bunds, or mouths of the Ciauges, up to Calcutta and to Chittagong, 
liaA'o been completely surveyed. 

In C’eylon the Avest coast is also surveyed, but the south and east 
coasts only A^eiy partially, and retpiire early attention, especially in 
tlie neighbouihood of the dangerous rocks — the Basses — off the 
south-east siile of the island. The plans of Trincomaleo and Point 
de (iallo are passable; that of Colombo is still wanting. The 
Maldivas, Lacoadivas, and C’hagcts Archipelago, have been carefully 
surveyed, and pnblislied on a large scale by the East India Company. 
Tlie coast of riiittagong and Aracan, southAA-ard to Cape Negrais, 
has been partially surveyed, but rerpiires further examination. Tlie 
river up to Aracan, the Negrais up to Persaiiii, Avith its outlying 
dangers to Prepnris, and the Paugoon Piver, haA-e been sufficiently 
surveyed. I'lio coasts of 3Iartaban and Tenasscrim, as far as St 
Matthew Island, including the Mergui Archipelago, have been 
partially surveyed, but require more examination. From Isle St. 
^lattheAv southwards to within ten miles of Pulo Penang, the 
3Ialacca coast is all but unknoAvn, though a surs'ey is in progress. 
Tlie same with the Andaman and Nicobar gi'oups, of which Ave 
hardly knoAv anything. Keeling Island has been completely sur- 
veyed. The eastern shore of the Strait of 3Iulacca as far as Singa- 
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pore, and that harbour, have been well surveyed, tlie latter by 
3Ir. J. Kiehards, R.x. The western shore of tlie strait has been 
very loosely examined. The straits of Durian and Khio have been 
partially surv'eyed, but are very incomplete. The same with the 
straits of Banca, Caspar, Macclesfield, and Stolze, the Carimata 
channel, the west coast of Sumatra, and the islands of Banca and 
Billiton. The strait of Sunda is fairly kno^m, but not completely 
surveyed. The island of Java, with the outlying islets and the 
whole of the Java Sea, have been partially examined by tlie Dutch, 
blit are still very far from being complete. The same with the 
islands to tlie eastward ; as Baly, Lombok, JSumbawa, Sumba, Flores, 
and Timor. 

The east, south, and west coasts of Borneo, with the exception of 
a few spots, as Pantai and Bidiingan rivers, Capo Kani-ungan, and 
Sambar Point, are quite unknown. Jlie north-west coast, from 
Tanjong Api by Sarawak and I^abiian to Balambangan, is suf- 
ficiently surveyed. Of the Natiinas north group little is known ; 
the south group has been sur^xyed, and connected with the coast of 
Borneo. Of the Anambas and Tambelan groups, and of the isles 
just to the eastward of Singapore strait, we are quite ignorant ; with 
the islands and dangers south-east of Singapore, as Bintang, Battam, 
Linga, Sinkep, &c., we are better acquainted, although our know- 
ledge of them is still very defective. The east coast of the Malay 
peninsula from Singap<>re northwards has been passably surveyed. 
The Gulf of Siam has been better suiweycd by Mr. John Eichards, 
R.X., but some detached portions on the west coast still require 
examination, and new soundings are wanted all over the gulf. 

On the south coast of Cambodia, from Pulo Obi to Cape Padaran, 
we know nothing. From Cape Padaran northwards, along the coast 
of Cochin China, has been partially explored, but requires more 
examination. Thiron Bay is suiweyed and published. The Gulf of 
Tong-kin is utterly unknown. The south-east coast of the island of 
Hainan has been partially explored, but not sufficiently. The rest 
of the island is unknown. 

Pulo Condore, Pulo Sapata, with all the dangerous rocks and 
shoals in the southern part of the China Sea, across to the coasts of 
Borneo and Palawan, require examination more urgently than any' 
portion of these seas. Farther north the group of the Paracels 
and the Macclesfield Bank have been explored, but require moie 
careful examination. The island, of Palawan has been completely 
surveyed, and the charts piiblished. A map of Tmzon exists, but 
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no coast-survey, with the exception of the port of Manila, which is 
complete. 

In ( ’hina Proper the coast from Ilainan Island to Macao has been 
partially surveyed. From ]\Iacao to Canton the river is fairly sur- 
veyed, but the group of islets to the south-west of Hong-kong, 
fronting the entrance of the C’hu Kiang, requires further examina- 
tion. From ITong-kong the east coast of China, as far as the 
entrance (;f tlie Yang-tsc-keang, has been sufficiently surveyed for 
tlie general purposes of navigation, but as it is not a work in detail, 
vessels must uno caution in approaching the different anchorages. 

Tlio Tocadores group and the Chusan isles are also surveyed, 
but of Tai-wan or I'ormosa the survey is very partial and detached. 
Tlio Pashi and Palingtang channels, between Formosa and Luzon, 
have lK‘en explored, but are not at all sufficiently known, and espe- 
cially the meridian distance is wanted between the Babuyan and 
tlie Basin' groups. 

Tho Yang-tsc-keaug has been explored up to Nan king, but is far 
from being properly surveyed ; and, indeed, the shifting nature of 
some of the banks renders it very difficult to make a coiTect chart 
of it. Fnun Nan -king upwards to Han-Kow is only known from 
the tmek of the expedition in November, 1858. 

From the Yang-tse-keaiig northwards by the Hwang-ho, or Yellow 
River, as far as the Shantung promontory, being the eastern ex- 
treme of that province, the coast has not even been explored, if ever 
seen, by any Kuropean navigator. The Gulf of Pechili is a little 
better known, especially about the mouth of the Pei-ho. That river 
is also laid down as far up as Tien-sin ; thence to Pekin is only 
known from the embassies of Macai^ney and Amherst. The Gulf 
of Leao-tong is almost unknown. So also with the western coast 
of Korea, except a few detached capes, the position of which has 
been fairly determined. 

The island of Quelpaert and Port Hamilton have been surveyed. 
The east coast of Korea has been explored by the French and Rus- 
sians^ as also the coast of Manchuria, as far northwards as the mouth 
of the Amur. In this extent Victoria Bay, Port Michael-Seymour, 
Barracouta Harbour, and C^astries Bay, are the only spots passably 
surveyed. 

Tlie Gulf of Tartaiy also has only been explored. Perouse Strait, 
between the south end of Saghalien and Y^ezo, has not been ex- 
amined. Of \ezo Island in Japan nothing accurate is known, 
except the south-west extreme, which forms the northern limit of 
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the Strait of Tsugar. Tliis latter strait, including the north side of 
Kiphon, has been surveyed. Of the rest of ^s iphon, with Kin-sin 
and Sikok, we know nothing, except the position of a few points at 
its western extreme. There are, however, fair surveys of the bays 
of Naga-saki, Siiuoda, and Ved(j, Of the islets of Fatchin and 
Tsu-sima in the Strait of Korea, and of Argonaut and Ougelet islets, 
we know nothing accurate. 

The Kuril Islands, Kamchatka, and the Sea of Okhotsk, have 
been explored by the Fiench and Jiussians; the harbour of Fetro- 
pavlovski lurs been completely surveyed by the Fnglish. Froceeding 
southward from »Japan, the Linschoten Islands arc very imperfectly 
known. The Loo-choo group has been better explored, but still 
is very incomplete. The Mei.'u^o-sima grouj) has been surveyed. 

The Fhilippine Islands, including Luzon, Mindoro, and iMinda- 
nao, have been explored by the S])aniards, but are not surveyed; 
it is understood that a survey, which is much wanted, is in progress. 
The same may be said of the Celeljcs Sea, and of the east coast 
of Borneo, and west coast of Celebes Island, forming the Strait 
of Macassar, which is also unsuiweyed. Of the Island of Celebes 
little is known except the western part of the (!ulf of F>oni, which 
has been surveyed by the Dutch, and Macassar roadstead by the 
English. Of the Flores Sea, Banda Sea, Arafura Sea, and the 
group of islands forming the eastern passages to China, although 
greatly frequented by shipping, no suiwey exists. 

Of the north- w'estern side of l\ijma or Kew' Guinea nothing accu- 
rate is known. On the north side there is a track-survey, and a few 
points are fixed, othenvise it is unexjdored. The same may be said 
of the group of the Solomon Islands. The south coast of New 
Guinea, from the Louisiade Islands westward to Torres Strait, has 
been surveyed by the English : so also has been Toitcs Strait. 

In Australia, tlie eastern coast from Torres Strait southward to 
Halifax Bay, in lat. 1 Pi® South, lias been well surveyed; the re- 
mainder to Bass Strait has been only partially examined, but some 
of the harbours, as Fort Bowen, I'ort Curtis, Sandy Island Sound, 
Moreton Bay, Fort Macquarie, Newxastle, Fort Jackson, and Tw’o- 
fold Bay, have been completely surveyed. The (,'oral Sea to the 
eastward of Australia, a very frequented track between Sydney and 
China, has been partially explored, but urgently requires a more 
complete examination. 

Bass Strait has been partly, but not sufficiently, surv*eyed. The 
east, south, and west coasts of Tasmania have never been sur- 
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veyed, nor even the harbour of Hobart on. From Bass Strait west- 
ward to the Gulf of 8t. Vincent has only been explored. St. Vin- 
cent and Spencer Gulfs were partially surveyed by FRnders. From 
Spencer Gulf to Ca2:>e Leeuwin, the coast of the great Australian 
bight, there is only a truck-exj deration. King George Sound has 
been partially surveyed. 

From Capo Leeuwin to Swan Eiver is only explored. Swan 
Eiver has been surveyed ; thence to Shark Bay, and round the north- 
west coast to J^ort Kssington, has been suflSciently surveyed for the 
purposes of navigation, yet hardly, perhaps, enough to please 
geographers. The islets and shoals lying between Timor and the 
north-west coast of Australia require to he examined. Port Essing- 
ton is completely surveyed. Thence to Cape York, including the 
Gulf of Caiq)entaria, the coast has been explored, and portions of 
it j>artially surveyed, but all of it requires further examination. 
It will thus be seen that there is ample employment in these eastern 
seas not only for three surveying vessels, but for double that number 
if wo wish that hydrograjjhy should keep pace with the rapid 
advance of civilization and poimlation. 

Anwrhi . — ^ ’nx^^sing the Pacific Ocean to the north-western shores 
of America, we learn that Captain George IT. Eichards, with his staff 
of zealous assistants, Messrs. Bull, Pinder, Mayne, andBedwell, has 
completed aii admirable suivey of Eosario and Haro Straits, and of 
the numerous islets that lie between the mainland and Vancouver 
Island, an extent of about 800 miles of coast line, sounding over an 
area of about 70o square miles — the largest amount of hydrographic 
work, we believe, over accomplished in one season by a party of 
five surveyors. The general chart of these straits engraved on a 
scale of i an inch to a mile is on the eve of publication at the 
Admiralty. A sketch mrvey of the Frazer Eiver, in British 
Columbia, showing the several gold reefs, by Lieut. Mayne, e.x., 
and ^Ir. Beg])ie, Colonial Judge, on the scale of 1 inch to a mile, has 
already api^ared. 

Xova S:ofia,--On the east side of the Xorth American continent. 
Commander Orlebar, with his assistants Commander Hancock and 
Messrs. Desbrisay, Clifton, and Carey, have surveyed 46 miles of 
the open coast of Cape Breton Island, from Cape Hinchinbroke to 
1 ort Nova, includirrg Louisburg Harbour. Some plans also have 
been j)ublished of harbour's on the coast of Nova Scotia, as Ship, 
(.riiysboro , and Beaver harbours, each on the scale of about 4 inches 
to a mile. In Newfoundland advantage was taken of the laying 
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down the Atlantic siiLmarine cable, to make a Ihill Ann, 

Trinity Bay, by Cajotaiii Otter and the oflieers of the rurcuj/iiic. 
In the Bay of*Fnudy Captain Shortland, with his staif, Messrs. Scott, 
Pike, Scarnell, and 3Ionrilyan, have surveyed tlic coast of New 
Brunswick from St. Martin Head easterly to A Volf liiver, jiart 
of Chignccto Bay, and tlio Bay of Clines, sounding over an area of 
400 square miles. 

In the West Indies ]Mr, Parsons, with his assistants ^lessrs. Dillon 
and \V. B. Calvcr, ai'O engaged on the island of (irenada. Tin* 2nd 
volume of a new edition of tlie ‘ W est India Pilot,’ compiled by 
Cajjtain E. Barnett, has been jmblished at the Admiralty, and is a 
great boon to the mariner. After beaiing liis part in the successful 
laying of the Atlantic submarine cable, Commander ])ayman 

on his passage home carried a line of soundings fi-oni the Az<ires to 
England, showing a depth of 2 duo fathoms to within 00 miles of 
the edge of the 100 fathoms shelf whicli extends from tlie I.and's 
End, thus indicating that a more sudden dij) in the bod of tlie 
ocean exists here than was haind to tlie westward of Talent ia, in 
Ireland. 

Variation Chart , — I had occasion to mention last 3'ear that a 
Variation Chart of the world, showing at a glance tin,* curves of 
equal magnetic variation, was in 2)repa ration at the Admiralty by 
Mr. Fred. T. Evans, u.x., chief of the (Aunpass Department, dliis 
chart lias since been jniblished : and jn<lglng from the testimony io 
its value borne from all qiiaidcrs, it has jirovcd ovtai a more accurate 
and useful document than was anti('i]>ated. The whole of the curves 
are reduced to the epoch of 1858; the chaiT gives also the annual 
change of variation which is constantly in progress, and this in places 
exceeds seven minutes yearly. This may appear a small amount, 
but when we consider that in the greater part rif the charts by 
which our merchant sliij^s are navigated, the vanation has not been 
corrected for thirty, forty, and even fifty ycai*s, tlie jiractical sailor 
will at once see a fearful source of error that may, unsuspected, 
exist. The error of a quarter of a point r.f the compass in a ntn of 
500 miles 'would amount to 25 miles, and this, in navigating a long 
narrow' sea or strait, as the Adriatic or Pod 8ea, might readily lead 
into dangers, and this error has doubtless been one of the many 
causes of shipwreck. By this chaii: the means of correcting tlie 
variation in all cliaiTs are now within the reach of every one for a 
few shillings, and w'o trust it will be largely circulated. It is 
gratifying to know tliat a strong expression of the approbation of 
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the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ha^ been officially com- 
municated to 3Ir. Evans for the labour and scientific skill be has 
bestowed upon this beautiful and useful production. • 

Iksidcs the surv'eys above enumerated as in progress in different 
parts of the world, the labours of the Hydrographic Office during 
the piist year have consisted in the publication of upwards of 80 
new and corrected charts of various coasts and plans of harbours. 

It may enable my hearers to foz’m some idea of the activity that 
prevails in this department if I mention a fact just made known to 
me— that during this very month of May the large number of 
lin,000 Admiralty Charts have been printed and the greater part 
sold to the public. In addition to these works the usual annual 
lists of lights, of notices to mariners, of tide-tables, have been pub- 
lished ; and lastly I may conclude this portion of my Address with an 
announcement which cannot but deeply interest all geographers, 
namely, that it has been determined that the Table of Maritime 
Positions, giving the latitude and longitude of 8000 places on the 
globe, compiled with great care by our late lamented Member 
Hlnuy II apkr, shall be annually corrected and kept on a par with the 
latest infi irmation at the Admiralty, as the best tribute that hydro- 
graphy can offer to the memory of our deeply regretted friend and 
medallist. 

Laxd SunvKYs. 

Ordnanre — The reduction of plans on larger scales to the 

size of maps by means of photography has been brought into 
efficient public practice by Colonel James, the able Superintendent of 
the Ordnance Survey Office and Topographical Department, and a 
report of a committee, appointed by the Secretary of State for War, 
of which I was the Chairman, lias entirely approA'ed of the process. 

^M^en it is known that the largest of the British surs^eys as now 
sanctioned are on the scale of inches to a mile, or the scale 

«)f one s<[uare inch to one acre, and that the expense of reducing 
that cnonnous scale do^\Ti to six inch and one inch scales by means 
of any mechanical contrivance such as a pentagraph must be very 
Considerable, the employment of photography to effect this purpose 
ra]>idly, accurately, and economically, reflects the highest credit on 
Colonel James. 

A full and detailed account of the progress of the Ordnance 
Sun cy of the British Isles, and of the preparation of the plans and 
maps upon four different scales;, will be found in the last Report 
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Geoloyical Survey of Great Britain. 

presented to tlie Ilouses of Parliament. The accomit of the prin- 
cipal tri angulation embodying the scientitic results of the survey 
was published in the beghming of last year, and has been received 
with satisfaction by the scientific men of all countries. 

Geohujical Sarvc)/ of Great Jiritai/i . — Fully awai'C that the j)hysical 
geography of a country can never be perfected until we are ae([uainted 
with the structure of tlie sub-soil, on wliieh the outlines of the land 
depend, it is my duty to inform geogru}iliers of tlie jirogress 
wliich has been made in tliis lu'aneh of tlie (Jovenimeut surveys 
of which I am the director. In fact, the geographer has only to 
inspect the horizontal sections which \ve jaiblish on tlie scale of 
six inches to a mile, to see Iioav intimate is the connexion betwi'cu 
geogi'apliy and geology. ^Vllilst coloun'd maps on the one ini h 
scale have been published over a considerable [nudion of Kngland, 
Wales, and Ireland, six sheids on a smaller scale have been issued, 
comprising all Wales and the liordering Fnglish counties. Lest any 
one should suppose that the production of this beautiful and com- 
pendious map had been favoured by myself because it includes tlie 
“ Silurian Legion, ’’ let me say that it was fudered by my predecessor, 
Sir Henry De la Becho, on account of the striking jihysical features 
of that region, and was far advanced towards completion when I 
took office. 

Seeing the rapid pn^gress which is made in England and Ireland, 
it is a subject of deep regret to me that two surveyors only are as 
yet allotted to Scotland. Knowing the extraordinary value of the 
great coal tract hetwi^en the Firths of ( lydo and Forth on the one 
hand, and on the other the great interest wliicli geologists attach to 
the acquirement of true knowledge respecting the broken and 
mountainous parts of Scotland, it is manifest that the surveying force 
there ought to he much augmented ; the more so as the Ordnance 
Surve}^ under the direction of Colonel James, is now issuing ra])idly 
sheets on the six inch scale, relating to neaily the whole of the 
south of vScotland. The maps on this scale are of the greatest 
service to the field geologist, who registers upon them all his 
detailed data previously to a reduction fr»r the one inch or pub- 
lished map. And although the six inch maps will not be published, 
ccques of them will be registered in the public museum of Edinburgh 
ready to be consulted by all proprietors who seek fur accurate 
details. I apprehend, indeed, that even wlien the one inch sheet, 
exhibiting the geological stnicture of the country around Edinburgh, 
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is brought out (as will verj" shortly be the case), the public will be 
much struck with the value of maps in which every bed of coal is 
marked with 2u*ecision ; and I therefore trust that Iq the coming 
year tlie number of sm veyors in Scotland will be so increased as to 
place that couiitiy on the footing of the English and Irish suiweys. 

Commencing tlieh labours in the mountainous regions of the 
west of Eiigluiid and ales, my coadjutors in England are now 
extending tlieir wc)rks to the south-east ; and seeing the great 
desirableness of cuin2)leting as soon as possible tbe survey around 
tlie metroi)olis, 1 have brought about a concentration of work, 
wliicli will ensure a speedy settlement of all questions respecting 
the snbterraneaTi dminage, sewerage, and water supply of this 
densely ])C<>2ded tract. 

Crt' ilujinfl nf the Wr^t Judies. — ’Whilst the Government of the 

Tnitcil SratO'^ chuncs geoLglcal surveys to be made not only of their 
long settled t(*i‘ritories, ])ut also of tracts beginning only to be peopled, 
the mother countiy still proceeds on the old principle of never stirring 
till lier colonists call out for scientific aid. Following the good 
example of tlieir neighbours of tlie United States, our North American 
colonics of Uanada appointed tlieir own geologist, Sir William Logan, 
an<l every one versed in the sister science knows how well that 
able man is eondiieting the survey of that countiy. After this, the 
legislatures of India, the Gape of Good Hope, the Australian 
Golonies, and lastly, of Tasmania, have each asked for and obtained 
geological survoy<.)rs, most of w’hom had either been brought up in 
the establisliment which I direct, or recommended by my predecessor 
or self: already geological maps and surveys of large portions of 
these countries have been constructed. 

Two years ago the legislatures of the j>rincipal West India islands 
under British i*ule, requested the Government to send out geological 
surveyors, the half of whose expenses were to be bome by the 
colony exjdorcd, the other moiety by the Imperial Government. 

Tlie island of Tiinidad was the first to be examined, and Mr. 
G. P. Wall, a distinguished pujiil of the Government School of Mines, 
and Mr. Sawkins, were selected for that purpose. As their survey 
is completed, and has been jdaced in my hands for publication, I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is a w ork which will be of signal 
advantage to the inhabitants, and wall be much approved by men of 
s<‘iem*e. 

^Seeing that tlie only map of the island w\as very inaccurate, the 
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geologists were compelled to suiwey topograpliically to some extent 
for themselves before tliey could ])reparc the map now in my 
possession, which is very creditably executed. Though it is out of 
place here to expatiate u]ion the succession of the various rocks and 
fossils of this great island, still the public will bo glad to learn tliat 
these geologists discovered several beds of coal which, tliough of 
tertiary ag<*, has been found to bo of good quality and available for 
steam navigation; and as thest* strata crop out upon the sliore, tlic 
discovery is one of considerable iiuptn'tance. 'blie work will lx* 
illustrated not only by nia])s and s(‘cti(His, but also In* a multitude of 
beautiful skrtelios of the country as ])rcpared by Mr. Sawkins. 

Snrvry of fn/Jid , — Professor Oldliam, the sn])crintondciit 
of this survey, and funiierly Local Diiector of the (Geological Survey 
of Ireland, lias lately issued a map of j»art c.tf ( 'ential India, including 
the districts of Xerhudda and Saiigor, wliicli is important in a geo- 
graphical as well as in a geological point of vie\v ; mueh of it being 
from original survey's made by the geologists. The niciuoirs of the 
survey, of which Part IT. of Volume 1. lias just appeared in Phig- 
laiid, comprise matters also of importance to geographers. Sucli 
f(U* instance is the description of tlie curinusly flat-toppiMl plateaux 
of the range of the Khasi J I ills, forming long swelling grassy 
plains, marked liere and there by small out-standing liillocks wliicli 
scarcely interfei'c with the general level, llieso suggest the action 
of long continued denuding forces at tolerably fixed levels. l)ee}> 
and narrow gorges or valleys form anotlier peculiar feature in the 
Khasi Hills. In these the rivoi's in the northeni portion find tlieir 
conrses to the plains, the level of the stream being oOOO feet below' 
one of the liill stations. 

Ilemarkablo evidences are adduced of the power of w'ater in 
translating huge masses of rock during great floods; and altogether 
the manner in wliich Professor f )ldhani has inters] >ersed the descrip- 
tion of physical and dynamical phenomena with his geological data 
must commend this memoir and the accompanying maps and sections 
to the attentive consideration of geogra|>hei's. 

PlIV^ICAL En'OCIKIFs. 

Prdqrc^s cf — Meteorologic'al science, as resting on 

ascertained facts rather than on theoretical assumptions, has ad- 
vanced steadily in tbi*' country, and also in Fiance and otber parts 

of Finnqie. 
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Volumes have also been widely circulated abounding in interest- 
ing speculative ideas, and conjectural explanations, which, so far as 
they contain a great deal of nautical information, have been ex- 
tremely useful, liut I am assured by my distinguished friend Admiral 
FitzKuy, now at the head of the Meteorological Survey of our 
country, tliut many of these w'orks are not to be depended upon, 
and arc not approved so cordially by the critical few as they have 
btaui by general readers. 

In Europe, the w'orks of Humboldt, Ilerschel, and Dove, grounded 
on sound induction, constitute, indeed, a safe basis on w'hich the 
numerous class of observers may rest their meteorological facts, 
preparing, rediieing, and classifying them, for the combination of 
inaster-liaiuls. Tims, many extensive series of good observations, 
at sea as well as on land, have been made. Much is already gar- 
nered up ; hit the wdnnowdng of the grain from the chaff, and the 
ultimate adaptation of the results, must be a work of time, labour, 
and ability. 

At the obNervatories of Greoinvich, Kew, and Oxford, photography 
lias been brought to aid in the registration of all atmospherical 
changes. Self-registering anemometers have been used for some 
years successfully in England, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
8nch an instniment is on its way to Australia, and similar valuable 
machines, showing every variation of wind, recording accurately, 
and requiring attention only once in twenty-four hours, are already 
erected at Halifax and Ih rmufla by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Arrangements are marie by the Board of Trade and by the 
Admiral ty~in eoiTcspondence and co-operation wuth the various 
authorities around the seaboard of tlio Northern Atlantic — for col- 
lecting simultaneous observations, at least once a-day, all round our 
nearest ocean, and upon its suiface, during one year — beginning this 
summer. By such an inve>tigation, as deviled by Admiral FitzEoy, 
a complete understanding and conseriuent exidanation of the order, 
sequence, causes, and consequences of atmos]>herical changes and 
conditions over a large section of the w'urld’s surface may be gained 
in less time than, perhaps, by any other mode of operation. The 
effects of atmospherical plientunena on climate and on all waters, 
and even on tidal action (including currents affecting the configura- 
tion of land by abrasion or deposit) — these and the bearing of such 
phenomena on geological or ancient conditions of the earth are only 
appreciated by the comparativtdy few who have studied them. 

The immense absorption or extrication of latent heat, the un- 
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known amount of electrical action, as well as tlie chemical and 
mechanical combinations which occur during changes of weather 
(among which the presence or absence of ozone is an interesting 
subject of investigation) ; the formation and effects of ice, with the 
characteristics of ocean itself — are all phenomena that have been 
lately studied by meteoroh >gists. 

The number of meteorological observers and their dispersion over 
the world is now considerable, llesidcs liussia, Prussia, and Europe 
generally — India and xVustralia* have many well fitted stations — 
while the United States have sj^read thcni over a vast portion of the 
continent of America ; a point to rvhieh I shall liereafter allude. 

^ In Scotland, the instructive compilations of 3Ir. A. Keith Johnston 
have indoctrinated liis countiymen ■with the desire to establish and 
keep up a well-orden^d ^Meteorological Society, which is woithy 
of national encouragement. Following out this plan, ])r. Stark has 
produced a memoir, the result of two years^ observations, on ‘The 
Temperature of the Sea around the Coasts of Scotland.’ f AVhilst 
■we must admit with this author, that the mild climate of Britain 
is, in great part, due to the prevalence of the soutli-westerly winds, 
I find that his opposition to the views of Commander Maury re- 
specting the course and influence of the Gulf Stream is not accepted 
by some of our leaders in physical science. 

Earthquakes attd their St}i(Ju {(ir Seisinoloipj^.' — In a work reec'iitly 
completed on the earthquakes of Switzerland, Dr. Yolger has given 
a chronological account of all recorded earthquakes in that country 
from the year .502 to 1855. Illustrating his observations by an 
account of the geological structure of the A'alais, he further describes 
in detail the shock of 1855, and lastly endeavours to explain the 
relations and causes of eartlKpiake jJienomena in general. Col- 
lating a quantity of cunous data, this author attributes these 
paroxysms of the earth’s surface in great measure to the changes 
and peculiar combinations of atmospheric and meteorological condi- 
tions. He combats the theoiy adopted by most gec)logists of a central 
heat, and also disallows the intimate connexion between volcanos 
and earthquakes ; suggesting the falling of mountain masses into 
cavities, and the consequent production of shocks accomjianied by 
much development of electricity. Not doubting that the records 

* Sec pirticulnrly the Thirl M' tforr.lojjcal Kef*ort, with a lia^rrain, of liarumetric 
Pressure ' for the years ls.37-s , pivp.irel by Mr. K. iiruugh sm}th, the director of the 
Meteorological Observatories of Victoria, and presented to both Houses ot Parliament. 

f Head l»€fore the Iloval .Society of Kdinbuigli, Ird January, ls5‘j. 
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of Br. Volger are faithful, and that they will afford mateiials for 
the elucidation of the phenomena of earthquakes, 1 must say, as a geo- 
logist, that I differ from his views, and adhere to the prevalent belief 
tliat the chief cause of all eaithquakes is the effort of heat and gas to 
burst through the cerements composing the cnist of the earth. I do 
so, because I every where trace the most intimate relations between 
eaithquakcs and volcanieity, botli in those tracts where that force is 
at present in action, and in tlioso where it has formerly shown 
signs of emission through fissures in tlie older rocks. On the other 
hand, the large regions like Eussia in Europe which, as I have else- 
where shouui,* have never been affected by eruptive rocks (or in 
other words where the ( rust of sedimentaiy matter has never been 
broken through in ancient periods), are just those countries in 
wliich eaith({uakes havo lu en and are unknown. 

All those gi’cat movements of the cartli’s crust which have been 
so instniiacntal in producing and nmditying from time to time the 
geographical features of our planet belong, 1 conceive, to the same 
cla.ss of ]>henomena as ordinary earthquakes, and are to be refeired 
to similar causes acting witli different degrees of intensity. Every 
great movement niust, in fact, have bt'cn attended, towards the 
boundaries of the regions to which it extended, by those smaller 
movements, reduced for tlie most part to ahnifion.^^ to which the 
tenn earthqnahe lias been usually restricted. Hence the theoiy of 
earthquakes can only bo regarded as a subordinate part of any more 
general theoiy which may deal Muth all those movements, great or 
small, to wliich the siqtcrficial portion of the globe has been sub- 
jt'oted, and which constitute, in fact, the basis of geological science. 
The smaller niovtuncnts arc those alone which man has had 
actual opportunities ob>en’iiig. and hence tlie investigations of the 
phenomena attending them, and the causes to which they are assign- 
able, liave been separated from those (»f the allied phenomena some- 
what more perhaps than some geologists might think desirable, and 
have been erected into a separate branch of science, xinder the 
name of I)r. Young and Gay Liissac had suggested that 

eai-tlujiiake shocks wore jiropagated in a way analogous to the 
vibrations of sonorous bodies, but no attempt had been made to 
unite into a whole tlie mass of heterogeneous and other apparently 
conflicting facts, and account for them by the apjili cation of one 
consistent theory. 

In Febmarj", i84d, Mr. Hubert 3Iallet read to the Eoyal Irish 

* Si.e * litOMa m and the Ural 3Iountain<;/ chapters fiist and last. 
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Academy his Memoir on the Dynamics of Eai’tliquakos,* in which 
his object Wiis to show that all obsciwcd curth([nake jjhenomena 
might be reduced to the direct nu-tiuns (iu accordance with the 
acknowledged laws of physics and meclianics) of three distinct 
classes of waves, all produced simultaneously by a single impulse, 
and originating at a single point, namely: — 1st. I’lie earth wave 
or shock through the elastic crust of tla‘ eartli : 2nd, The souml 
waves through the same, or through the sea and through th<‘ 
atmosphere : did. 'Jlie great sea waves — or tluid waA (* of translation 
which rolls in shore after the shook — to whieh should bo added the 
liquid wave, which he has denominatt'd the forced sea wave.” lie 
showed that the nature and sequence of the ])henomena would differ 
as the centre of impulse was beneath the land or under tlu* sea ; and 
in the subsc(|ucnt parts of his j)aper, illustrated by diagrams and 
maps, he indicated the bearings of Ins theory ujxm future n^seareli 
and its important c<mnection Muth vulcanology and terrestrial phy- 
sics, and thus laid the foundation for those inetliods of observation 
of eaidhquake phenomena wlii(*h liave since been very widely 
adopted. He pointed out the necessity for sclf-registeiing seismo- 
meters, and in the same wdume of Transactions describes and figures 
the first completely self-registering seiMiuanettu' pro]»o^ed, whose 
functions were, by the aid of electro-(*hronop'aji]nc arrangements, to 
determine the direction of motion, the moment of transit, and 
dimensions of the earth Mmve f)r shock. i\Ir. Mallet's views being 
founded on the admitted laAVi^ r)f exact science, and also distin- 
guished ])y their simplicity, receiveel the approbation of many 
competent judges throughout Europe. f 

In 1850. at the request of the British Associatirm, i\Ir. Mallet drew 
up a first Report upon the Facts of Eartlupiakes,^ in Avhich he dis- 
cusses all anterior views, and with tlu‘ guidance of his theory 
classifies and sej^arates under distinct propositions the facts found 
scattered in multifarious confusirai through earthcpiake narratives. 
He concludes by emmeiating certain desiderata, amongst which 
were the formation and discussion of a complete catalogue of earth- 
quakes for all time and all countries, and by submitting to the 
actual test of experiment tlie views which he had theoretically an- 
nounced as to the elastic transit < ff the earth wave. 

Funds were placed at his disposal f »r the puTqjose by the British 

* Tnin^. R. I, A., vol. v\i. p, 1. 

t Atv Mr-*. * Phy-ical (lOoiriaphy,' ‘ Komi •>*..* \c. 

X Trail'*. I'.] it. lS'>o. 
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Association, and hy moans of a new instrument (the seismoscope) and 
the creation of Miiall hut real earthquakes at pleasure by mines of gun* 
powiler tired galvanically at the distance of a mile, he was enabled 
to ascertain the actual relative rate of transit of the earth wave or 
sliock in loose sand, in shattered as well as in solid unbroken 
granite ; * it being thus determined that an earthquake cannot 
move slower than in sand, n<U' probably faster in any known rock 
than in granite, lliese experiments Mr. flatlet, with the joint aid 
of the British Association and of the Ihyal Society, has since ex- 
tended to some stratified rocks, 31 r. 3Iallet has also condensed his 
views into tlie form of instructions for earthquake obseiwation in 
the Admiralty 3Ianual, and the Article has been translated into 
FreU(‘h by Mons. Bern'V, at the desire of his CJuvernment. 

The lab<»nons compilation f)f the vast catalogue, compnsing be- 
tween six and seven thousand eartlnpiake narratives, thus early 
projt'cted, had been steadily pursued l)y 3[r. 3Iallet, aldy assisted 
by Ids eldcht son. Dr. Jolni William 3Iallet, of the University of 
Alabama, I\S., from l?^o2 to 18 oS, and last yiar the ‘British Asso- 
ciation Kartlnpiake Tatalogue,’ by tla-.se authors, aj^pearcd in print, 
with the luo.st complete discussion by curves and seismic maps ever 
made, and giving, so far as Iminaii kiiowledge goes, the facts of 
seismic distribution in time and in space.f Several deductions of 
interest and impoidanee have resulted from this extensive labour, 
the m<->st important of which is probably the now asceidained fact, 
tliat mere firthor cataloguing is usrlrss as regards the advance of 
seieuee : since 3rr. Mallet considers tliat no great generalization can be 
thus elicited. Lrxking to tile true direction in wliieh the efforts of 
seismohagists are to riperate, he rreoinmends obserwition at self- 
registoring seismomotrieal establi^}lments at suitable localities in 
certain oartliqnako regions. Tlie lattor portion of his final Beport 
is devoted to the description of the various forms of seismo- 
meters proposed hy divers aiitliors, and he has figured the pre- 
ferable fnrms of seismometric apparatus to be adopted, which have 
resulted fn^m the labours and experimental investigations of several 
years. The electro-seismic trigon, as bis aiTangoment may be 
called, as well as the various simpler and nider methods of approxi- 
mate obseiwation pointed out to the traveller in the Admiralty 

* Stoori'i Traio. }>nt. I"** I. 

+ ^[r. .m l ho in'fp'rT.ant of their labours by the 

pr^viou^ laiLTf" au'i valu.iM-* r^t \ on Hutt, and H-p-M laily of Professor Perrey of 

to whrt-?o rollabnation in the nnM they givt tiie hiudie^t praise, (iSeeMein. 

Arad. Hoy. de tnm. vii.. in CNCt. , 
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Manual, should be known to every geographer who devotes a portion 
of his time to observations on terrestrial physics. 

Lastly, Mr.^ Mallet under great privations re -explored, almost im- 
mediately after the recent occuiTencc of the groat oaithquake, the 
provinces of the kingdom of Maples, nearly from Bari to Calabria, 
and has collected many striking paidiculars, including great topo- 
graphical changes of the surface, an account of which will be laid 
before the Eoyal Society of London, at tlie desire of which learned 
body he made his journey, and 1 look forward w ith deep interest to 
the publication of his results. 

XkW rCBIJCATIONS, MaPS, SuiiVEYS, ETC. 

The ‘ Manual of Geographical Science ’ (Parker and Son), the 
first part of which appeared in 1852, having been completed this 
year by the addition of a well digested volume, can now^ be recom- 
mended to the public as a most useful and instructive work. The 
first portion embraced mathematical geography, physical geography, 
cartography, and geographical terminology. The new volume con- 
tains a learned and interesting history of ancient or comparative 
geography, by the Bev. W. L. Bevan : whilst the last pages of 
the book, which are written by our indefatigable associate the Kev. 
C. G. Xicolay, are devoted to the progress of maritime discovery, 
and a desciiption of the surface of the earth as now' knowm to us. 
The lucid manner in which this author explains the relations of 
land and water, as well as all the loading physical outlines and 
waterpartings of continents, must have a most beneficial influence 
in impressing upon students the elements and piinciples of geogra- 
phical science. 

Among the communications to our Society I w'as much gratified to 
find the eminent astronomer. Sir John Herschel, coming before us 
in the last session w'ith a new’ and ingenious }>rojection of the sphere. 
The author show's that his projection offers several }>eeuliar advan- 
tages for geographical purposes, particularly when the whole, or at 
least the whole accessible part of the globe, has to be mapped down 
on one sheet. 

The astronomical experiment on the Peak of Tenerifte, w’hich 
was carried out in 18.58, under the sanction of the Admiralty, by 
Professor C. Piazzi Smyth,* is chiefly of interest to this Society 

* Parts of this work wt-re publohed in the ‘Philosophical Transactions:’ but the 
whole work, as now bi ought out by the Admiralty, 1S59, contains three additional 
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from the ol)^sel'^’atiulls of the Astronomer Eoyal of Scotland on 
the o])tical. atmospheric, astronomical, and physical phenomena, made 
at great altitudes on this volcanic mountain. We hav^ particularly 
to thank him idr his to})ograpliical descriptions, and for producing a 
striking relict iua}> taken from a model prcpaied by Mr. ^I'asmyth, 
after deteiminatiuns of the author, which reminds us of ma})S of the 
surface of the moon. 

The woiks piodueed <luriug the pa^t year hy our excellent car- 
tograplier, Arrow^mit}l, are : — 1st, A ^lap of the Provinces of Biitish 
Culumhia ami \ an(;ouver Island, A\it]i Portions of the United States 
and IlmUon Bay Tturitories, compih*d from original documents, 
slu>\ving aLs<.) the variolic I’aj'^es aen th<‘ Iioeky M(juntaiiis ; 2ndly, 
a Mai., ill eiglit slu'cts, ol the Island of ( 'eylon, constnicted from a 
haso ot I'riariguLitions and eoiresp* aidiug Astronomical Observa- 
tions, dining his einployiin-nt on tlie staff <,)f the eoh.my, by Major- 
General John Frasei, late l)e])nty (juartcnna'-tei'-General, recon- 
st meted, inenrpi 071 ting a p’eat number of oi'iginal documents, and 
connected with the (iieat Survey of India; 3rdly, a Map of the 
Eastern Half of Austialia, e<»ustrueted from olHcial and other 
original do(‘Uiiionts. adjusted to the Maritinu* Surveys of Flinders, 
King, Wickham. St«>kt‘s, F»laekwood, Stanley, Ac. This map, 
whicli is on six sle ets, will sliow tlie route of many Australian 
travellers. 

* Mr. ArmwMoith is also about to ])ulJiNh otliei* ]\Iaps, including 
a Majt ot the \\oiM. on two sheot^, sliowing by repetition the con- 
neetioii In'twoen faiglmd and the AuMralian Golonics, both by 
the ( 'a{K‘ of ( Jo* )d I h 'pt' and ra]>e Hoin. 

Having ('ailed your attention in days gone bv to the improve- 
ments made in eart-»gra]Jiy bv Mr. A. JGdtli Johnston, and to 
his zeahais ,and suc(assful endeavours to lay before liis eountrv- 
mmi. (Ui nM]w. all tin- ( hi^'f data of }.liy>ieal seienee, I have now 
the satisfaction of adverting to Ids last important work— a new 
General Atlas. Fifft eii vt^rs liaving ela]>sod since he published 
his National Atlas, the author fdt tliat t]n> time was come for the 
production of an entinJy m'w wank, which should embrace all the 
recent diseoveri os and all the territorial eliaugos. In accomplishing 
tliis task, Mr. Johnston has succetah-d in ]*la(.'ing liefore the public 
a series of sheets of (Mich region on a vi ry convenient scale, and 

.lal (,.vaal Fi.y Uy. IV t (mv. .ai 1 M.^cihneoio Observations. 
inrbiiir.Lr the a .tboi ^ angular iiiotiuiis of a ship 

at to wluth I .illn.ie.i ^ 
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by a judicious selection of names, arranged on a special index 
accompanying each map, he at once directs the observer to tho 
position of afiy place through the medium of letters of reference. 
But that which most pleases the eye and instructs tho looker on 
is the remarkable distinctness which is given to every water- 
course, lake, canal, or railroad by the use of “ liglit blue ink,” By 
this process the orography and skeleton of each country stand out 
in clear relief, the coast-line^ never confusing the student. In 
short, this atlas, of which two ])arts out of ten are now issued, will, 
I have no doubt, be generally appioved, and its sale will, 1 tnist, 
reward the author for his long and arduous labours. 

Nelson’s Atlas, of which one portion lias been published, is an 
excellent and carefully executed work, of tliat class which reflects 
so much credit on our Scottish geographers, and is an evidence of 
the great and increasing interest taken by tlie general public in 
geography. This atlas gives the distances and nicasurenu'nts in 
English miles, a mode better adapted for length and area than for 
angular measurements, and Avhicli is to be elucidated by an index 
w^hich will giA^e the distance of each place from Loudon in English 
miles. By consulting this index the position of any place on the 
map can be at once found, Avhilst its geogra])hical ])Osition on the 
globe is told off in the language of common life. As I am informed 
that the calculations for the index involA'ed scA'cral numths of labour, 
I hope that the 011011:8 of the publisher may be recompensed by a 
good sale. 

I must also call attention to the ‘ Wetlhj DUpatch Atlas,’ com- 
prising a series of excellent maps (issued one cA'cry Aveek) Avith tliat 
paper. These maps include the English counties, as Avell as general 
maps, — some of them on a very large scale (India, for instance, 
being in 8 sheets). The maps are compiled from the latest authori- 
ties, and chiefly by Fellows of this Society, including Mr, AVeller, 
Mr. Lowry, Mr. DoAA^er, &c. The atlas Avill contain about 250 
maps, of which 00 are already published. 

Owing to the changes that haA’e taken place since the ‘ Gazetteer 
of the World,’ by Fullarton and Co. of Edinbuigh, Avas first issued, 
a neAv edition of the first volume of that Avork, bringing up the 
geographical and statistical information to the present period, is in 
course of publication. The ‘ Royal Illustrated Atla.s,’ by the same 
publishers, and to Avhich allusion Avas made in my Address of last 
year, has been continued, and Avill, it is said, be c ompleted during 
the present year. 

i 2 
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llio ‘ Imperial Atlas,’ by Blackie and Son, the compilers and 
publishers of the ‘ liu 2 )erial Gazetteer,’ is now finished, and consists 
of parts, cuiitaining 78 beautifully engraved sheets, and com- 
prising upwards of loo useful maps. An index to the work is, I 
understand, in course of preparation. 


roxriN'KNT OF HuFIOI’K. 

Cfcrnuvnf. Among the larger carti.)gra]diic works published by 
the establishment of Justus Perthes at Gotha, which are now 
attracting particular attenti»_ui, is Mayi's Atlas of the Alpine 
(\)untrit‘s. Jdu’et) sheets have aj^peaivd, and tlio remainder wdll, 
it is said, be eom])leted tins year. It is on the scale of 43 o,Wo> 
con.^ists of nine sln-tUs, and extends frnm tin? valley of the Ehone 
on tile we>t to \ ienna on the east, from Stiasburg on the north to 
Nier, I.eghorn. and Ain'oua «in the south; thus comprising the seat 
of the present war, \o map of this extensive region has been 
published on so laige a scale. ( )f the usefulness of thi.s work a 
proof lias rei-eiitly been given by the fact, that 4o,000 copies of the 
part whieli refus to tlie seat of war were, I am told, recently sold 
in a fortnight. 

A Condensed edition of Dr. Barth's Travels in two small volumes, 
comuu'in-ed in parts, will be finisheil hefoi*e the close of the year, 
and will he a welcome edition to many readcis, for whom the five 
volumes of tlie first e<lition are too bulky and tedious. 

A large Histoih-al Map of Europe by K. von Spnmer, the well- 
known author of rlie large Tlistoiieal Atlas, is nearly ready for 
publu'ution. It is exreuted at the instain e (.f the King of Bavaria, 
consists of nine sheets, and is drawn on the scale of l 

4,0 0 U.olTo* 

It is very elaborately printed, and represents in three principal 
c»dours the tliret^ epochs -of ancient geogiapby, of the middle 
ages, and of modern time. An Historical Atlas of the Austrian 
Empire, by the same author, Ls also nearly readv. 

An important woik on the glaciers of the Tyrol by the Austrian 
^lajor Karl von Sonklur is in pre]>aration, and will soon be pub- 
lished. This officer has made most extensive obscivations, not 
only of the theory of glacial development, but more particularly of 
their connexion witli meteorologi(;al plionomena in general His 
beautiful surveys. ]dans, and illustrations of the glaciers can 
scarcely fail to command attention. 

1 am happy to learn that a work illustrative of the geology of 
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Bavaria, surveyed and described under tlie direction of C. AV. 
Giimbel, will be published in the establishment of Justus Ptrthes, 
by authority of the Bavarian Government. Another p;ooh»o*ical 
work by Yon Tiichshofen, niemlxa’ of the Austrian Imperial “ Eeichs 
anstalt,” will also soon he ])u} dished. One vtdniiu* of ‘ Travels in 
Palestine,’ made by Dr. Titus Tohler during the year 1857, is, I am 
told, nearly ready for publication. 

Lastly^ from what I know of their usefulness, I can W(dl under- 
stand that the ‘ ( Jeographische Mittheilungen ’ sliould hav(^ been 
so generally eneoTiraged and aj)pioved of, that tluw are to he 
greatly extended in the form of extia numbers, the publication of 
which will commence this summer. Like thy lifth part of last 
year’s numbers, which gave a resume of the geography (►f vSouth 
Africa, including the remarkable journeys and discoveries of 
Livingstone, each of those extra parts will contain one subject 
only. 

In mentioning the works of German writers, I must sijccially 
allude to the last travels in Palestine of the late Dr. Both, lliis 
able and well-known traveller, a Professor of Munich, whose hypso- 
metrical measurements in the AVadi Araba we* re mentioned in my 
previous Address, died, I lament to say, of fever last summer at 
Hasbeiya in Anti-Lebanon, after making several tours, the results 
of which have not yet been published. Thus, in exploiing the 
countries cast of the Jordan, he reached (]\Iarch, 1858j Kerek and 
Tafileh, remained at both j>Iaces for some time, and investigated the 
natural history and meteorology of that little-known region. Sub- 
sequently he returned to Jerusalem, and thence went northwards 
to the upper basin of the Jordan and the range of Anti-Lebanon. 
Some of the last points visited by' him were Alount Hermon, Lake 
Phiala, Baneas, and Ilasboiy'a ; having previously' obtained many' 
valuable scientific results. Among his fonner labours it will be 
remembered that he accompanied Schubert and Erdl in 183G and 
1837 to Palestine, as well as Major Harris in his mission to Shoa 
in 1841-1843. Just as in his preceding tours through the Wadi 
Araba and other parts of the Holy' countries, Dr. Both bestowed 
great pains in fixing the altitudes of his route and of the chief 
points visited, and his obser^'ations will be found to be among the 
most trustworthy' hitherto made in Palestine. These altitudes, 
together with various meteorological observations and the last 
papers of Dr. Roth, having been put into the hands of Dr. Peter- 
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mann for pul )li cat ion in the ‘ Mittlieilimgen/ that gentleman 
has obligingly sent me the subjoined list of heights in French 
feet.* ( 

Iliisiiiii . — The accomplished Secretarj' of the Imperial Geographical 
Society, M. Lamansky, has transmitted to me his clear and well con- 
densed ‘ ('(uiipte liembr of the progress of that body, and has this 
year prepared an .Vppeudix, which the geographical reader will 
find most instructive and ustdiil, since it enumerates all the works 
bearing on our subject which have been j)ublished in the Empire of 
Russia. 

But besides the imptudaiit expeditions in operation and the pro- 
duct ion of works, tr> some of wliii’h I called your attention last year, 
and others wliirh are mentioned in the lust resume of M. Lamansky, 
our correspomlent has lecently made me ac(piainted with informa- 
ticui which I hasten to commiini<'ate. 

The (h'Ographical Sodety of 8r. Petersburg has this year sent 
forth M. Schmidt, an able geologist of the Lniversity of Dorpat, 
w'ell known to me by his valuable researches among the Silurian 
and Devonian rocks r>f tlie Baltic provinces of Russia, to study the 
stnicture of the great basin of the river Amur and of the island of 
Sakhalin, and to report upon the ge(dogical relation and mineral 
wealth of this vast region. FolloW'ing tlie judicious plan of 
thorougldy woiLing out the details in every examination of a new 
country, the Imporial Government, counselled by the Grand Duke 
Constantine and the Geograpliical Society, have ordained that this 
expe<lition of M. Schmidt shall ho employed for three or four years 
dunng which time the explorers w’ill uot confine their researches 
to the banks of tlie great river, but will push up its affluents, 
into the largo mountain chains from which those streams descend. 
The great chain of Khin .Than and the large island of Sakhalin, both 
higldy interesting in a geological point of view, will be specially 

explored, and, looking to the nnrpiestioned talents of the leader of 

the expedition, we may liopc, with great success. 

Another expedition has been sent into the heart of Central Asia 
to beyond the river Hi and the Lake Balkhash in the Kirghis 


* Mount Hennon, Ci07> racc^^rdin^ to M ijor Scott’s 
2354; R\nea<. over the Jopian, 1194: I-ike I’h 

(according to Bertou, Sate<l, 'Jol9 (.iccordin^ to t 

the Cistle, 52 > ; Mount Tabor. 1754; Nazareth, 118( 
Christian Cemetery, 2530 ; Hebron, 2738 ; Kerek, 3318 ; 


observations 8798'!; Ha^beiva 
3100 ; Lake Meroin, 265 
''ymt-nd?, 2604 y ; Tihpriais, near 
7; Mt. of Olives, 2596; Zion, 
Tafileh (Lower), 3363. 
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steppes, to the confines of Chinese Turkestan. The chief ohjcct 
of this survey, which is conducted by Capt. Jtdubelf, is to deter- 
mine the geographical position of the principal points, so as to lead 
to the construction of an exact map of those wild countries which 
so many Ihissian travellers, includiTig M. Semenofy, liave already 
explored, and whose labours will thus be brought together and 
registered on accurate maps. 

An important expedition to Khorassan has retuimed from Herat, 
and the general resume of its labours, vhieli has i)(‘en alone as yet 
made known, is highly satisfactory. This vast region has hitherto 
been slightly examined only by accurate^ tr)jiogiaphers, and the 
Kussian geogiaphors have therefore been abh‘ to make many cor- 
rections in the pre-existing maj^s. Among other errata Klianikoft' 
cites in his repoid, that the town of I’ebes of the old maps must 
change position to the extent of 1° of long, to the west, and 
of lat. to the south ; whilst numerous corrections are applied to the 
general configuration and orography of the countiy as laid down on 
previous maps. Other data, which have been got tf)gether respect- 
ing the geology, botany, zoology, etlmograjfiiy, and historical 
monuments of this little explored region, give to this expedition to 
Khorassan the scientific impoiiance of a general survey. 

The river Ussuri, one of the afifiuents of the great Amur, and 
which constitutes the boundary betwe(*n Tbissia and Uhina, was 
last year examined by Captain Veniukolf, and for the first time its 
banks were examined in tbeir whole length. The French mis- 
sionaries De la Brunnicre and A^enant had indeed explored this 
river partially, but, unfortunately, the assassination of M. de la 
Bruiinicu'e was accompanied hy the loss of all his papers. Starting 
from the mouth of the river, AI. A'eniukoff ascended the chain of 
mountains from wdiich it flows, and descended to the sea in the 
Gulf of A'ladimir ; and the description of hi'*; journey, with two maps, 
which is published in the Journal of the Imperial Gengrophical 
Society, which we are about to receive, will no doubt be viewed 
with deep interest by all true geographers. 

The geographical science of the empire is about to receive a great 
addition in a general admeasurement of the levels of fliLSsia in 
Europe, on a plan laid before the Government by Professor Otto 
Struve, of the Imperial Obsen'atory of rulkow'a, and on the basis 
of preliminary observations carried on by him in the environs of 
St. Petersburg. This operation will doubth-ss prove of immense 
advantage in all industrial and engineering works. Professor 


« 
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Struve has farther instructed and organized two parties intended 
to make astronomical observations on the frontiers of Enssia 
and China, and particularly with the view of determining the carto- 
graphy of the country adjacent to the gi’eat internal lake of. Issyk- 
kuL* 

i^\citzerlan(i . — Our indefatigable corresi^ondent, M. Ziegler, ac- 
quaints us, that through the energy of General Dufour, who directs 
tlie survey, the gi'eat map of Switzerland is tending rapidly to 
coiu])letion, six sheets only remaining to be finished; three of 
wliieh have been plotted. M. Ziegler has also forwarded to us a 
map which he has prepared to show tlie positions of all the Celtic 
remains found in Switzerland up to last year. 

In alluding to the progress of geography in a country of such 
striking configuration, and in exploring the structure of which 
I have spent many enjoyable days, I commend to your notice a 
beautiful work just published, entitled ‘ The Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers of Switzerland.’ This work is the produce of the Alpine 
f’lub, an association already numbering more than 100 members 
(many of them Fellow's of our Society and friends of my own), 
w'ho, instigated by the writings of Agassiz, James Forbes, Studer, 
cand others, have devoted their energies to the special object of ex- 
ploring and making better knowm the highest and most inaccessible 
portions of the Alps. 

In the last live years these Alpine volunteers have succeeded 
iu ascending die highest point of Monte Eosa, the Dom, the 
Great C’omhin, the Alleleinhom, the AVetterhom Proper, and 
several other peaks never before scaled. The narratives of the 
adventnmus undertakings set forth in this volume contain evi- 
dences of perseverance and personal endurance under difficulties 
w'hich make us rejoice that our enterprising coimtrymen should 

♦ vaniMis other ^eogiaphieal o^toiations ot whieh I have jubt leceived notice 

from Mr. Fetormann, the may numtionoil: — TriL'ononiotncal sur\evs have 

been made in the ia>t y^ar m th*- dr.voimm^mt^ of Ko-troma, Voronesk, &c. and' on the 
right bank of the Vol-a fiom Saratov to Vol.^k. A-tronumical of)eiations have been 
I'ame-l on in Viatsa and \'ologda. Travelling over lu.(»n0 in rive months, the two 

.astronomen? emphyed tixe^l 38 points in the first, and 37 in the second of these large 
(Jovemraents, which, fiom personal exj|>erience. I can test it v are not easily traversed. 
Top*>gmphical Mirvevs are b»‘ing exocutrd m the (loveniments of st. Petersburg, Esthonia* 
Kharkov. vSiC.. mrluding enlarLvd plans of varinus Bevnnri the limits of Russia in 

Europ‘ a v.ist region, extending from the country of the Cosiacks of the Uml (includine 
the I'M-Urt to the Bay ut Kara Pnghas. n- woll as f.n the east side of the Aral Sea^ 
has been surveyed. The results of thp survpy of the hoimdarv-line between Turkey and 
Persia, execut^^i by a Commission (‘onipose*! of Ru>.«;ian, English, Persian, and Tuikish 
surveyor, are now being laid down in the Depot de la GueiTe at bt. Petekburc on the 
s^’ale ot 1 : *3,500 . — JunCy 1859. 
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liave collected a mass of information of great interest to the lovers 
of adventure whom I now address. 

Knowing Uie ability with which my friend Mr. John Ball can 
master , any branch of natural history science, I congratulate the 
Alpine Club on having secured his services as their editor. With 
such contributors as those whose names appear in this volume, we 
may feel sure that many other Alpine scenes will be racily and 
faithfully delineated. One of the most interesting communications 
in the estimation of a geologist like myself is the comparison by 
Professor Kamsay of the former and very ancient glaciers of 
Snowdon in Wales (which come into the category of geological 
dynamics) with the less ancient glaciers of Switzerland, from the 
moraines of which the ice has shrunk away within the historic 
period. 

The lively descriptions of the tourists, and the chromoditho- 
graphic sketches of the chief scenes, will attract many a traveller to 
the Alps ; w'hilst the accompanying little maps will be found clear 
and useful. 

France and other Continental Countries , — As our Library contains the 
full Report of the Proceedings of the Geographical Society of 
France, it is unnecessary that 1 should swell this Address by giving 
extracts from that useful and meritorious pxiblication ; and as I have 
not this year been favoured with the official Report of the progress 
of the sur^^eys by land and by sea in France, Spain, or Italy, 1 am 
unable to allude to them. It is, however, gratifying to me to learn 
that the geographers of France have recompensed the brothers Schla- 
gintweit, on whose discoveries I dilated last year, vrith the gold 
medal of the French Society. 


Asia. 

Persia, — We have been indebted to the Hon. C. Murray, H. M« 
Minister at the Court of Teheran, for communicating to us an interest- 
ing account of the ascent of Mount Demavend by Mr. Thomson and 
Lord Schomburg Kerr, who are attached to his mission. Besides travel- 
ling over and describing an extensive portion of the mountainous 
region between Teheran and the depression which extends to the 
Caspian Sea, these zealous diplomatists made three ascents of Dema- 
vend, and, measuring its altitude by boiling water, came to the con- 
clusion that the summit (which is composed of volcanic and sul- 
phureous materials) was 21,500 feet above the sea. In support of 
the measurement of our countrymen, I learn by a letter recently 
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received from ]\L Otto Struve, of the Imperial Observatory of Pul- 
kowa, that by his deductions, calc ulated in ISol, from M. Lenne’s 
geodetic observations, made in IBilS (sec ‘3Iemoiisi of the Imp. 
Acad, of Science,’ 18ol), Demavend hud the height of 20,085 
French feet assigned to it. This independent testimony is of 
great value; the approach to .agi'ccment being the more remarkable, 
considering tlie comparatively feeble instniments employed both by 
tJie hhissian and IJngli.sh parties. 

Hence is it certain that Demavend is much loftier than the Ararat 
of geographers, winch lies at the south end of the Caucasus, and 
luus an altitude of 17,112 feet oidy. But if that name is to be 
applied to the highest summit in Western Asia, we are assured 
by Sir Henry Ihiwlinson that Mount diidi, overhanging the plain 
of Assyria, is nnu‘li higher than Demavend, and is actually con- 
side retl by the inhabitants to bo the mountain on which the Ark of 
Noah rested. As our eminent medallist Sir Henry is about to 
proceed to Persia, there to represent our Sovereign, we may feel 
assured that, with his love of research, he will not quit his post 
until he has taken steps to clear up these points, and also to make 
us better acquainted with the gcograjdiy of the interior of Persia, 
particularly that portion of the kingdom wliich lies adjacent to the 
Caspian Sea. 

In the oh.servations I offer on the progress of geography among 
the Russians, the reader will find that the recent expedition of 
31. Khanikotf has produced a greater rectification in the positions 
of some important places. 

Xe>c (hiinpa , — The additions to our acquaint- 
ance with the coasts, ports, and inteiior of the vast Empire of 
f’hina, which have been made during the last year, are verv^ con- 
siderable. r>y the judicious and decisive measures of Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador, tlie Karl of Elgin, and the skill and energy- of our 
naval armaments, commanded by that excellent officer Admiral Sir 
31ichael Seymour, combined with tlio^e of our allies, the river 
Pciho has been ascended, the great port of the capital occupied, and 
a treaty prescnlxMl to the Imperial Court— the first example of 
equal diplomatic relations between China, Japan, and the com- 
mercial nations of Europe and America, 

Our zealous and enlightened associate, C aptain Sherard O&bom, 
commanding the Furitvis steam-frigate (in which Lord Elgin sailed), 
has fumished us with vivid descriptions of the nature of the coast, 
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soundings, and anchorages between Shangae and the Gulf of Pecheli, 
as well as with accounts of that gulf and of the river Pei ho.* This 
officer has not* only the talent of clearly developing the geographical 
features of a country, as well as the characteristic habits, trades, 
and occupations of its inhabitants, but he does this in such lively 
and attractive language, that the reader of our Ihoccedings can now 
precisely picture to his mind’s eye how Shangae has risen to its 
present state of opulence, can fancy himself lying at anchor in the 
Gulf of Pecheli, sounding the bar of the Ptuho, or disembarking 
among shoals of canoes while pressed upon by curifnis ( hinese, as he 
wends his way through Tien- sin, the populous and til thy great port 
of the capital. 

But of all the operations which have been carried on in China, no 
one has proved so truly sui-p rising to the geographer as the recent 
ascent of the great river Yang-tse-Keang by the Earl of Elgin. On 
this remarkable occasion we arc again in company witli Captain 
Sherard Osborn, who, together with his excellent officers, has given 
us a detailed chart of the river. We have been also furnished 
with an admirable description of the operations of this successful 
voyage by our Associate Mr. L. 01 i pliant, the Secretary of Lord 
Elgin — already well known in the literary world ; so that from 
the combination of the talents of these gentlemen, documents 
relating to the course of the mighty stream have been laid before 
us which are of the deepest interest to the geographer, the statist, 
and the merchant. 

It may fairly be said that never was an expedition of this nature 
carried out under such strange and striking circumstances ; for 
never before did a squadron of armed steamers, one of them draw- 
ing 16 feet of water, penetrate into the interior of a gieat continent 
for between 600 and 700 miles — a distance equal to the length 
of the Danube in a straight line from its mouths to near Vienna. 
Again, when we consider that large portions of the banks of the 
river were occupied by a hostile rebel force, the batteries of which 
offered resistance at two critical points of the voyage, and that the 
whole tract was more or less in a state of ruthless civil war, our 
astonishment increases. Such an achievement it may safely be said 
would have been impossible in any other age than the one we live 
in. On referring to the chart of Sherard Osbom and his naval asso- 
ciates, we find that this wonderful voyage to and fro, i.e. for a dis- 


* Stjc the account of the statistics of the port of Shanghae.— Proc. Geo^r. i:oc..voI. iii., p. 57. 
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tance of about 1 250 miles, was performed in the short space of 46 
days, exclusive of 12 days spent off the city of Kew-Keang; and, 
when we 2 ‘)eruse the lively and clear description of«]Mr. Oliphant, 
our .sni*]>rise rises to admiration. It is then that we find what 
difficulties our gallant seamen encountered and overcame, caiised by 
the extraordinarv^ changes which are continually going on in the 
banks and bottom of the great river. Seeing that in the year 
1844 the river had been already and accurately surveyed, as far as 
Nankin, by those excellent officers Kellett and Collinson, it might 
have been expected that up to that point at least, the charts might 
to some extent be depended on ; but, as Oliphant narrates, “ 24 
hours had scarcely elapsed before every ship in the squadron had 
discovered a new sandbank by feeling it with her bottom. Shoals 
had been converted into islaiids, or had disappeared altogether, and 
the spot fonnerly avoided as a danger was now discovered to be the 
deep and safe channel. Brit this entire transformation was not con- 
fined to the hed of the river alone. In some places its hanks were 
similarly affected, former landmarks having disappeared or become 
so altered as to he no longer distinguishable.’’ Farther up the 
stream, as the voyagers neared Nankin (and where landmarks have 
not changed), 6 feet of water only were sounded where Collinson 
had found 6 fathoms. These remarkable variations, common to all 
rivers having a long course over alluvial tracts, although not to the 
same extent, show that if a steady commerce is hereafter to be 
carried on, the re -surveys of the stream must be frequent. 

A few oKser vat ions on these striking natural phenomena may here 
be permissilde. Descending in two main streams from the Bering 
mountains, which divide ( ’hina proper from the unknown regions of 
Tartary, the Yang-tse-Keang, which is estimated to have a length 
of .S;d>0 miles, is thus remarkable in being navigable by large 
ships for upwards of a fifth part of its whole length I Being the 
largest river in the Old World of geographers, and exceeded only 
by the Mississippi and the Amazon in the New World, this long 
body of water is swelled by numerous affluents, chiefly from the 
north, but also by some on its southern shore. The former, flowing 
froui lofty snow-covered mountains, and consequently rushing forth 
with great vehemence in the early summer seasrm, necessarily carry 
down with them vast quantities of sand and detritus, thus explaining 
how, in its course seawards, the tnmk-stream is either rapidly ob- 
stnicted in one part of its bed, or deepened in another by new and 
poweiful currents. Thus it is that in no part of the civilized world 
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has man been more stimulated than along large portions of the 
banks of the Yang-tse-Keang, where the moveable surrounding 
objects have oompelled him to apply his industrial and inventive 
talents. For, after the floods of the rainy sea^son have retired from 
the lagoons and temporary slialhnv lakes which spread out from the 
great central river of China, wlierever its banks are low, the 
inhabitants flock rapidly to the desiccated soil, cultivate it zealously, 
and inhabit temporary dwellings initil the next appn^aching inunda' 
tions drive them into higher grounds. 

The accumulations and excavations occasioned by the Yang-tse- 
Keang are indeed good illustrations of ceidain geological pheno- 
mena. They teacli us to be cautious in inferring that much time 
has necessarily elapsed in forniing masses of ancient sediment which 
have since been conveided into stone. For example, the geologist 
who has dra^vn his conclusions mainly from countries watered 
by rivers that rise in low hills, carry with them little detritus, 
and exercise a small degree oi degrading pow(u% might naturally 
suppose that a cliff of sandstone, of dO feet in height, composed of 
layer over layer, must necessarily have occupied many years in its 
formation ; whilst the Yang-tse-Keang, fed by affluents descending 
from lofty snow]^" mountains, accomplishes such a deposit or exca- 
vates a deep channel in a single season ! Hence we see the impos- 
sibility of inferring, from physical features alone, that thick accu- 
mulations of sediment or the deep denudation of lands have neces- 
sarily been periods of gieat duration, and hence it follows that the 
evidences obtained of the entombment of diflereut animals in the 
successive accumulations which under pristine physical conditions 
have enveloped the globe and thickened its crust, when combined 
with the signs of their order of superposition, are by far tlie surest 
proofs of the vast antiquity of our j)lanet. 

Apaii: from such natural phenomena, the voyage up tlie Yang-tse- 
Keang has made known to us many circumstances deeply exciting to 
the political and mercantile communities ; though the sketch of Mr. 
Oliphant would lead us to modify to some extent the alluring 
picture of w^ealth and prosperity of the interior w’hich some w'riters 
have drawn. The rebellion has, however, caused a wdde-spread 
desolation, which is feelingly narrated. Opulent cities have been 
razed to the ground and converted into jungles, where wild animals 
have occupied the resorts of man. 

Independently, indeed, of the rebel devastation, Mr. Olipliant 
seems to be of opinion that the view’s formerly entertained of the 
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teeming population and extreme cultivation of the region watered 
by tlie great stream have been exaggerated. He is disposed to think 
tliat even prior to rel>el invasion the cities never coulchhave equalled 
in number or extent the accounts which have been current respecting 
them. Thus, instt'ad of a popiilation of 8,000,0o0, ascribed to the 
three cities of which IJan-Kow is the cliief, lie is disposed to reduce 
tlie ci])her to an eiglitli part of that iium])er. On this head, however, 
we have tlie authority of the great Chinese scholar, Sir John Davis, 
who, witli my lamented friend Sir Henry Ellis, jiartially ascended 
the Yaiig-tse-Keang in ISUJ, to prove h<nv very abundant and 
tlourishing was the ])o])ulation before the country was cursed with a 
jiestiferuus n ‘hell ion, wliieh, under the false pretence of Christianity 
and religion, has enabled a collection of lawless and destructive 
freelxH>t(‘rs to ])aralyse the industry of a gieat country. I would 
indeed fain ho}>e, tliat the Imperial Cfoveriiinent of China may be 
aided by foreign states in suppi'cssing this noxious and devastating 
iusuiTcctioii ; for there can be little doubt that the nations interested 
in eshiblisliing a steady commerce with China could, if they willed 
it, re-establish the Imperial Government in full possession of the 
country, and thus strengthen the union which has hapjuly at last 
been e flee ted. 

Let us, then, turn with hope to tlie picture of the internal 
commerce sketelied out Iw our as.sociate, Mr, Loekhaii, who last 
year ]>laced before us those data on Chinese authority respecting 
the impoi-tance of the great interior port of Ilan-Kow, which have 
been entirely eoiitirmed hv the exploration of Lord Elgin. AVe may, 
indeed, feel certain that when ctminiercial relations are established 
with that port, to whieli Mr. Eockhart specially directed attention, 
smaller vessels will soon pa.ss still farther up the river to new and 
important stations ef intercourse with the natives; whilst daring 
travellers, no longer experiencing the difficulties which beset them 
of old, will penetrate towards the very sources of this mighty stream,* 

* I leain Until Mr. K.lkins. the of Mr. \V. Loekhart in China, that the 

Chine^e jh.sm written « f all the eiioi nmus ciuuiiTes w Inch thetrieat river Vanc^-tse- 

Keang a> well ai other streani^i have undergone for many ages back. The fertilizing oflarge 
tiact- by tie^h water rioo is— the bainnj out of th^^ tuins by whah the salt water wouid 
have sterilized go.'.l hnd>— the leguLition of the -y-tem ofhiiiaE and embankments, are 
eiplainetl m works montione-i m the bnef but juv^nant announcement of Mr. Edkins 
whuh will 1.0 read before tlieScn i^y.and printed in our lTi>c».edmgs. Sime of these works 
are amon_'the oldest -eo^najdih al d...^umeut>. Thu>. trie .Section of the shookincr (Book of 
Hotorv; calieiJ Vu-Kune consists of a geographical ihscnption of China in the time of the 
lamou^ Emjieroi Yu, who, about Jc' y^^ars Wfoie Cliiis,t. le^toied tlie countiv to a condition 
tit for aericnltue* afterairnMt local delu^v. On hi-^ return to China, Mr. Edkins will work 
out many curious data of the ro.npaiative gf^jg^aphy of tiii> singular and learned people 
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and eventually make us acquainted with that vast interior which 
separates China from Iliiidostan. In the moan time let me commend 
to the perusal* of all those who desire to become acquainted wdth the 
internal resources of China and its trade a most instructive short 
pamphlet of my friend Mr. John Crawfurd. That j)aper, which was 
given as a popular lecture before the riiilosophical and Literaiy 
Society of Leeds, is the clearest and best comleiised account of the 
people and productions of tliis remarkable empire wliich has fallen 
under my notice. 

Japan , — Altliough Marco Polo, in the thirtecntli century, first 
brought to Europe the intelligence of the existence of the chain of 
volcanic islands now known as Japan, this empire - one island of 
which is as large as Britain — has remained to a great extent un- 
known to us. Early in tlie fifteenth century, and for the brief 
space of ten years, a British factory existed at Eirando, but that 
intercourse was abandoned for more profitable ventures. 

To the Dutch, who have contrived, in sj)ite of much opposition, 
to maintain their commercial intercourse with Japan, we are chiefly 
indebted for any knowledge we possess of its inhabitants. Kamp- 
fer, indeed, opined that owing to the dangerous access to their 
shores, and to the prolific nature of the soil, nature seemed to have 
destined these islands to constitute a secluded Avorld Avithin them- 
selves. Yet, the barriers have iujav been broken doAvii, and the fer- 
tile Japan is opened to the commerce of the W est. 

As our kinsmen of the United States had the merit of leading tlie 
AA^ay in obtaining this result, avc also may noAV rejoice that through 
the sagacious conduct of Lord Elgin, aided by the vigorous naval 
movement of Sherard Osborn, Britain has obtained that full shaie 
in the commercial udAantages AA'hich are likely to flow from the 
new treaty. 

In the treaty concluded by Lord Elgin at Yedo, or. as it is usually 
Avritten by us, Jeddo, seA eral of the restrictions enforced upon the 
Dutch are not applied. Hitherto, the intercourse of Euroj»eans 
with Japan being confined exclusiA^ely to the small Dutch factoiA’ 
at the extreme point of the empire, has exercised no influence 
whatever upon the mass of the population. They have been as 
efifectually secluded from the lest of the Avorld as if the great 
island of Desima did not exist, nor have the products and manu- 
factures of the West penetrated as yet into the cities and villages of 
Dai Nipon. Doubtless, it may require time to create wants in a 
population hitherto so independent of the lest of the world, but the 
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acquisitive and imitative instinct of the native of Japan is so remark- 
able that he will rapidly discover the merits of Westeim arts and ma- 
nufactures, and apply them to his own uses. Already, as Mr. Lau- 
rence Oliphant informs me, the Ja])auese is a sufEciently experi- 
enced navigator and scientific engineer to dispense wdth the assist- 
ance of foreigners in steaming from Nagasaki to Yedo — a voyage 
which usually occupies a w(‘ek. Again, as the same informant 
tells me, one of the most eiiliglitened princes has laid dowm an electric 
telegraph betwticn his jialace and tlie chief cities of his province, 
whilst a diving'bell and Nasmyth’s hammer are in full operation, 
under Dutch supervisi^ui, in the liarbour of Nagasaki. There is, 
therefore, no reason to doubt that these people will be less ready 
to adopt our manufactures tliau our scientific inventions. AVith six 
ports open to the unrestrictt d transmission of imports into the 
iutoi ior, our home products will, in all probability, })enetrate into 
every corner of the empire. In the winter, the furs and cloaks 
padded with cotton will be replaced by woctllens, a production 
unk now’ll in Japan, where sheep liave not yet been introduced. 
Again, sugar, one of the fcov articles for wliich they depend largely 
on China, though now a luxury, may ea.sily be rendered a neces- 
sary of life; for it can bo far more cheaply furnished by our 
merchants from such ( countries «as Java, Siam, and Bengal than from 
densely -peopled f'hina, which itself receives supplies from some of 
these countries. 

Situated in a tempmato latitude, and w’ith an industrious, in- 
genious, and docile p< »pulatiuii, wliich is prnlublyiiot overestimated 
at 40,0im,oou^ Japan i.N marked by productir.ns not very dissimilar 
from tliose of the south of Kuro}>e, One of the most remarkable of 
these is iii'^ect wax, a cargo of wliich has abeady reached this 
country and proved a iimst profitable investment. Camphor, silk, 
and tea of a superior quality are jiroductMl in great quantities, as 
also hemp, flax, and tobacco. In tlicir manufactures of iron, copper, 
ghu'.s. W(kkI lacquering. China luipcr, steel, A'c., the Japanese have at- 
tained such great peifeetion that the W estoni manufacturers may even 
gain some useful hints from them. Without, how'ever. entering into 
farther details, or venturing upon an overs^uiguine estimate of the 
capabilities of this new' field for the energy and enterprise of Europe, 
w'e may augur well from this fact, that between thirty and forty 
millions of such customers have been added to our list. Nor W'hile 
W'e appreciate the advantages of tliis new' market are W'e unmindful 
of the benefits to geogra}»hical inquiry which are likely to result 
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from tliis most intorostinp; field <>f e\']>l()rati<>n. W(‘ know at ])rt*sent 
but little of the tupograpliical ecjiitiguratioii (»f the c<aintry Iteyond 
the meagre ait'cuunts we have received from tlio Duteli. Tlio 
Japanese themselves have, iiuhaMh grapliically illustrated some 
of the most sticking featiiies of th(‘ natural scenery and ( ustoms 
of their country, and in a manner vliich slmws no small pn ifieieiiev 
in art. Ere long the singular scenes aioiiud tin* go'at volcano of 
Fusi jama will doubtless be visited ])y our travellers, as Lord 
Elgin’s treaty secures for the Ib-itisli FoiisubCbaieral and all gcuitle- 
men coiiuectcd with him the right to visit every ])art of the 
empire.. 

Let us hope, however, that the intercom se of other nations witli 
this peculiarly cereiinuiious race — in wliieli woman o(*<‘Ujues a 
liigher station than in any other Asiatic country ; wliere tlie liabits 
(d* the people are neat, clean, and orderly; where tlie laws aio 
short and clear, and vhere professional lawyers ar(‘ unknown may 
not bring iip(ui these liitherto st‘cluded lands those cuim's of de- 
moralization which too often attend upon the influx of a high(>r 
civilization. 

IfKhan ^irchpehijjo . — Fhe additions to our knowledge of the Indian 
Archipelago fur the yt'ur are confined to two ]ia]iers, sujqdied by 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace and Mr, John Yeats. Tliese rtdate to New 
Guinea, after Borneo the greatest island in tlie woild, and, at 
the same time, the least known. Both papeis furnish the largest 
and most authentic contributions to our kn»)wlodge c>f this tro]deal, 
forest-clad land, little less than double tlie extent f>f Biitain, 
and inhabited by austral negroes in a srjcial condition incom- 
parably lower than that of any of the negia3 tribes of Eastern or 
Western Afnca ; but, rude as it is, destined. T liave no doubt, in 
time to rise to importance in relation to tlie adjacent Austialian 
continent, where wool, gold, and Briti>h entei*i)iise are rapidly 
creating a mighty empii’e. 

Mr. Wallace, who last year furnislied us with an authentic 
and valuable description of the neiglibouring and curious group of 
the Arm Islands, was, as he himself tndy (»bseiwes, the sole 
European inhabitant, and we may safely add, the sole civilised ])eing, 
ctf New Guinea for three months. The researches of this skilful 
naturalist were necessarily confined to a small portion of the island, 
Doree, which lies at the western extremity < J the great bay which 
indents its noidheni coast. Mr. Wallace’s paper supplies us with by 
far the best account of the geology and geography of the jdace he 
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visited, while other Societies have properly received his contributions 
to botany and zoology. 

The paper forwhicli we are indebted to Mr. Yeats is a translation 
from the Diitcli of Dr. Salomon 3Ialler, the learned and judicious 
naturalist of one <;f the exifcditiuns which the Dutch Government 
sent out for the exploration of New (iuinea in the years 1826, 1828, 
and IHoo. It describes a considerable portion of the south-western 
coast of this hitherto Tinknown e(mntiy, and is itself a small portion 
of the gieat Work «)n the people, langaiages, natural histoiy, and re- 
sources of the Dutch pns'-cssii ms in India, com 2 )osed and published 
under the auspices of the Netherland (Jovernment. t>liQuld the 
enlightened ree‘ mmiendation of ►'sir AVilliam Denison, alluded to 
under the liejiding <»f Australia, aiul backed as it has been by the 
Gouneil of this Soeii'ty, meet with tlic approbation of our o^vn 
( bjvernnieiit, wc may hope to see the worthy example of the Dutch 
(b>veninient followed on a still larger scale. 

In spe<iking of the Indian Archipelago, it may not be out of 
place to mcntioTi that hy a locont and practical examination of the 
coal-tields of Donieo, those of the Dritish island of Labuan have 
been found to 1 k‘ incimiparably the best as to quality, extent, and 
facility of woiking. Our capitalists have not been slow to take 
advantage of this, and are about to work the mines. It would be 
superfhmus to dwell on tlit‘ vast advantages of a cheap supply of 
coal in (>ur pr(>>ent enlarged iiitt*reoursc Avitli Australia, China, 
Japan, Siam, and the i>lands of the Archi])elago. 

Mr. 11. \\ ise, a gentleman long familiar with the question of 
Indian navigation, has turni.shed the Society with an ingenious 
Memorandum (accompanied by a maj»j on the means of shortening 
the route frimi the Yestern world to China and Japan by cutting 
a ship canal through the narrow i^, thin us which divides the Gulfs of 
Rengal and Siam. Communications on the subject have also been 
received from Sir Iiobeii II. Schumbuigk, our Consul in Siam. The 
subject is not, ln.)wever, ripe for discussion, and all that I need 
<diservo upon it at presemt is, that it is one which comes eminently 
within the province of the Geogi'apliical Society, and is well entitled 
to our best c« 'iisid* ‘ration. 

Aflmiring and n^specting as I do our eminent Medallist Sir 
James Bn.toke, who>e skill, perseverance, and courage laid the 
foundatinn of an important settlement in the Eastern Archipelago, 
I cannot close this brief reference to that region ^^dthout expressing 
mv gratification that at a period when the health of this dis- 
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tinguished man has been materially aftbcted, ho should have met 
with that generous sym})atliy and suppoi t of a large body of his 
enlightened coantrymeii, wliieli will, 1 trust, act as tlie best restor- 
ative of a frame which has been overworked in the great endeavour 
with which his name will ever be associated. 

Ahuca. 

Discoveries of Burton a)id Speke , — The last discoveiies in the inteiioi 
of the eastern side of tliisgieat continent have alieady been advert<*d 
to in the adjudication of our Founders Gold iMedal to Cajdain 
Burton. 

In the few words I addressed to that distinguished exphner in 
presenting to him that Medal, a brief but prt*gnant allusion vas 
made to the labours and researches of his associate ( ^q)tain iSpeke ; 
and in now expatiating (m the results of their leinaikable and suc- 
cessful ex]>lorations, the chief of the expedition, who is already well 
known by his bold peregrinations and jmblications, will, I am suie, 
be happy tliat I should ofler in the annexed note * a sliglit sketch 
of the antecedents as well as of the s})ecial duties executed by his 
companion, 

Eeturning to Europe from Aden, both C’aptains Burton and ^]>eke 
sought and obtained employment in the Tuikish contingent of the 
allied armies operating in the Crimea. Throw n out of their military 
career by the i)eace, they returned to the east C(»ast of Africa, wdth 
the view of exploring the country from the coast of Zanzibar as far 
inland as might enable them to ascertain the real geogra])hy of the 
interior in that latitude. 


• Quitting England at the of seventeen at. an o(li<er of the Indian amiv, e’a|»tiiin 
Speke was engaged in four general actiniis. under Nr (,’ulin (‘anipUdl. Pfme hrine e.sta- 
blished in the I’unjaub, he obtained leave on severd L>eeasioi]'- to indnlL'e hi> natuial tai^te 
for field sports, and the colh*ction of sp»ximeus of the animals of Tilxd, the lliinlthiis, 
and Upper India. In those remote luid suow y mounhuus he niad»* him-'olf a geo^iaplier, 
and with a simple compiss and watch plottrl out tnak'' fur th*' heiiefit of futuie eA[>l<»rers. 
In 18r>4, obtaining three yeais^ furluugh, he staii;e<l with a huge outlit at h]'^ own e.xpnn'ie 
to espluie Central Afnca, and colleet it-' fauna. Ai i j\ at Aden, (leia-ial Outrani ]H*r- 
mitted Lieut. t>j>eke to be emUxiied in the HApt-dition uiidei Cajitain Luitoii. dostiii*^d to 
explore the Somali country horn IWrUna. WhiLt tlii" exiH?diti<>n wa- waiting to p'ocf.>ed 
with the usual annual can iv;m to L'gudiii, Lieut. Speke, with hi" chiet'i peiinissiou, enteied 
the Somali countiy a^ far a.- Las Koii.anJ eio'">e<l the (oa.^-t lang** int'* the mtenor plateau 
ground. In the sj»;iee of >ix months he con>tiui.t»‘*l a sket« h ]>lan of those tracts, 
and made large c^dlectious of their tloia and fauiu. Aftei his return to Aden, 
he again staited alone fer the .Sun.ili at Kaiam, juinlia-ed eanuL>, and pro(.M>eded to 

Berbera, the rendezvous of Burton's pirty. When the Briti^'h otlicer'' had there established 
themselves, their cirnp, a> is letoided in your Juunril, wa^ attacked hy the iSomali. who, 
seizing all the stole", knled Captain >tit>yan, wouirbd Cajitun" Buiton and Herne, and 
woundeiland captured Sjx^ke. But aping, as he says, mimculously, he lejumeti Builon 
and tJie survivors, and letumedto Aden, 
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Aided by the late Colonel Ilaniorton, onr rneritorioxis Consul at 
Zanzibar, and by Sey<l Majid, the second son of the Tmaum of 
Muscat, now the Prince of Zanzibar, tlie travellers made an 
t'Xperinu'iital jonmey from tliat place on tlie coast to Fixga in the 
mountain country of I'siinibaia, In their last and great expedition 
they again procoedrd from Zanzibar. Their party consisted of 
twelve Heloochecs furnished by the kindness of tlie Sultan, some 
negroes who had been slaves, and asses for the transport of goods 
and for riding. Passing owv tlie <lclta and low hilly country 
eallod M’rirna, tliey entered the mountainous coast range at about 
l!jO miles from the coast. I’liis range, wliicli rises to a maximum 
altitude of t>,00() hn^t, with a width of about miles, is chiefly 
composed of sandstnno and ciystallinc rocks, the trne character of 
wliich will be ascertained when Captain Burton’s specimens arrive. 

Descending fiom tlie coast range to the great interior plateau 
land, at a lowi^r level, and travelling over some poor lands, they 
reached a ricli country in vliicli knolls or bosses of granite and 
basalt rise up like rocks in an ocean. Tliis country is exclusively 
peopled by negroes, none of whom are Maliomedans, as are the 
Somalis and trading Arabs of the coast. 

Like the Ni^gmes described ly Livingstone, they have no special 
religion, trusting solely to good and evil sjiirits. Such of them 
as have sultans are on the whole peaceable. Are-arms being 
rare among the in, llieir country- produces cotton, tobacco, maize, 
sweet j>otatnos, a great variety uf juilses, manioc, yams, plantains, 
and melons ; they manufacture iron, cotton fabrics, liave abundance 
of cows and goats, and live in comparative comfori. 

From Kaz/'. in I'nyanvombC a spot where the Arab traders have 
cstabhMied a sort of mart, and where articles from the coast are 
bartered for ivory and slaves, tlio travellers moved M'csterly until 
tlicy reached the long inland mass of wat4‘r trending from S. to N. 
which has boon styled Uniamesi and rjiji, but the real name of 
wbicli is Tanganxdka. 

Tins lake was found to be 1,800 feet only above the sea, or about 
lialf the average lieight of the plateau land west of the coast rano-e. 
It lias a length of about :!0o and a breadth of from .^0 to 40 miles. 

This great inteimal mass of water was detennined to be an insu- 
lated depression into which streams flow on all sides. It was 
crossed by Speke in the centre, and navigated conjointly with 
Burton to near its northern end, where it is subtended by mountains 
which were estimated to have a height of from 0,000 to 7,000 feet 
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within the range of the eye.* Its waters aic perfectly frcsli and 
peculiarly agreeable to drink, ami it abounds in delicious fish, whilst 
its banks are ginzed by red oxen of large size, some of them having 
stupendously long horns. Oxen are indeed eoiumoii over nearly 
all the legion examined. 

A singular phemuuenon of blindness affected for some time both 
the travellers^ hilst exposed in the arid, hilly coast range, and 
also in the plateau land, to a tierce and glaring sun, their sight was 
unaffected; but on descending into tlie verdant, well watered, and 
rich lacustrine expanse of Tanganyika their sight w’as dininied, 
and gradually they became almost blind — their recovery being 
slow and impciiect. It was this calamity alone wdiieh diminished 
the number of astronomical observations made by Captain Speke, 
who- lost no opportunity of fixing the latitude and longitude of 
numerous positions. 

When returned to their chief central station in Unyanyeinlu', 
Speke, thriving upon hard field work, left his invalid companion in 
order to reach the gieat lake Xyanza, the ])ositioii of whieli had 
been pointed out to him by the Arabs, wdio Jisserted that it was 
much longer and larger than Tanganyika, from which it is separated 
by about 200 miles. In this journey ( aptain Speke, accompanied 
by his faitliful r>eloochecs, passed tliiough the district where the 
chief iron w orks of the country are carried on ; the native black- 
smiths smelting tlie ore with charcoal. 

The gieat lake Xyanza was found to occupy the position assigned 
to it by tbe Arabs, and the E. longitude being very nearly that 
of Kaze, viz., b2® 47', t its southern end w^as fixed at 2® .‘>0' 
lat. Ascending a hill and looking northwards, the enterprising 


* Since this Address was (lelivere<i, the Driti^h Mn-'nim has a< iimre«l a ruiif>us lai^e, 
oM Portuirnp^^ ‘‘f on the Meioitor’s prnjec tion, nia/Ie hy 

Antonio Siinces, in Itiio, which ‘'hows how* mm h "eneral knowlei^^e of the interior rif 
Africa was po>sessevl at that peno<l by the Fortuicne'-e. On thi> vellum map, the anthor 
distinctly places one lartre ImmIv of water in the (entre of Africa, and in the paiallel of 
Zanzibar. Althoniih ail the details ai> inacMiiate, and he mako-s the ('on^^o tl..w ont 
of thi> lake to the West, and another river i repi t-sentin'jj piohihly the Zamhed i, winch i?. 
calle^l fJ. de St. Ynrzos, from th^ same to the S.Ph, still th** ;_'on*aal notion of peat internal 
wateis is theie put tnith. 

Chevali*^ Pertz has lecently di'coveied in an ol.l MS. in the Poyal Library at P>eilin 
that, even in the year two (lenoe-'O navi^ntor*-, T'lMf^io poria and Penlino Vnald', 

sjiiled for a certain di^t^nce down the We^t (’oast of Africa. Their ships weie called Snnt* 
Atttoitio and A//c^7-<o*c-/, an<l the la.-'t-mention^^l name has, mdenl, lemained attached to 
the most noithern of ti.e (’anary Mands. It ha.- been crronetai-ly dated m srtme )ouniaIa 
that the>e (Genoese navnodois mailed round the Cape ot Good Hope. — June 20, 18o0. 
f Lunar obseivatioiio weie maile at this -tatign. 
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tnivfller cnuU discern nothiiipj bey«nnl the islands termed Ukerewe, 
hut a vast interior sheet of water, which, according to those Arabs, 
whose information }iad hitherto proved correct, extended north- 
%var(ls for tipwards of niih^s. ( ’a])tain Speke, who estimates the 
hr«>a(lth ofthis internal sea at oo miles near its southern end, further 
a^certained that it is fed not (»nly l>y streams flowdng from the 
mnim fains which separate it from faike Tanganyika, but also by 
other st I earns, many of w}ilt*h, meandering in tlie lower plateau 
to the West <>f the lake, constitute, like tlie inteinal rivers described 
}>v liivingsfnne, a w.itery ilefwoik wliieh wlicn supersaturated by 
tile rains hiu>t ami ovmdlow the eoinitry. 

Si'eing tliat tins vast slua't of water extends due northwards, 
ascertaining by his thermometer that it was nearly 4,000 feet above 
the sea. and k rowing that its meridian was nearly that of the main 
<‘onr><' nf tie* \\ hite N ile, ( 'ajdaiu Speke natnrally concludes that his 
Nyanza m.iy 1 h> the chief smircf* of tliat mighty .stream on the origin 
(*f uhieh speenlatidTi has been so rife. 'Tliis view' seems to coin- 
c*ide with the tliei >! rtieal speenlati<.>T) laid hefoio this kSociety by myself 
in preceding years. ;ind is in accordance with the data wotkedoutby 
Tdving-t< 'Tte, of a great interior watery ]dateau subtended on its 
flanks hy Iriglier lands, and from which interior plateau the W'aters 
1 ‘scapo to the sca bv favonting depres'^ions. 

The physical confignratlrm <f tlie Irmd to the east of the great 
Xyan/a I^ike is indeod strongly in favfmr of this view. On that 
side, and at a distance of ahoiit 2o0 miles from its banks, the eastern 
cieost range of Afrit'a rises from foot in the latitude of Zan- 

zibar ( where it was parsed by nnr tmvellers) into a lofty range or 
cluster, of whii li Kilimanjaro forms the southern and Kenia a 
icrtheTm peak. 

If tlie as>ei ti'>n of T^eltmnnn and Krapf bo accepted, that perpetual 
snowlie^oTi tlin^e mountains, tliuugh the able critical essay of C'ooley* 
had induced me to suppose that these missionaries might have 
been somewhat nuVh d. the summits of these mountains must have an 
altitude of upwards of feet. At all events it is granted that 

they are the highest points of this coast range. \ow', whilst streams 
descending fiom the western flank of Kenia (Kilimanjaro is too far 
to the seutli) may probably be ft eders of the gieat Xyanza Lake, 
whieh or.'upit's a long lateral m>rth and south depros.sion in the 

* o . t T I Op'-'n,' p. 1 jc. 
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plateau on the west, we knr>w from its moiidian as now fixed, ll»at Iho 
direction of this fre.sh-wator S(‘:i points directly to (Jaibo, the s]K)t 
in latitude iPniorth re.ielad hy 31. l’li\i, as related hy Ihun-Itollet, 
a Sardinian, who had established a tradinpr post at JVh nia in lati- 
tude 4^ 5(>' north, fin tlie W hite Nile in ISol. The north arnl south 
direction of tlie Xyanza, which Speke believes to leach fr<im south 
latitude 24 Mo .‘iMiU'noith latitiule, biiiijxs us in fact bcNoud the 
Garbo of I’livi and 1 > 1 * 1111 - 1 tnl let. ♦ 

Tlie vaiiiitions whicli fieeur in the heijAht of tlie waters at dliVeient 
s(‘asons, in the interior jdateau-coiintry surKuinding the great lake, 
were stiikingly described to Gaptain Speke by the Arabs, \s hen th(‘y 
assiued him that at one season of the year the, water lilies weie so 
abumlant as to enabh* tlie tra\elh‘r to ]'ass ovit a wide liver by 
treading on their brosul and thick tloating leaves, slanNing how fiat 
the country must be, and how sluggish an* the streams. 

Let us hope that wluui re-invigoiated by a yfN'u's rest, tla* un- 
daunted Speke may receive (‘very encouragement to ]tr<ie('ed from 
Zanzibar to his old station, and tliem-e cany out to dmiionstration 
the view which lie now maint.nns, that the Lake Nyanza is the 
main source of the Nile. ( 'ousid^i iug tlie vast diflieulties which beset 
the traveller who attemjits to jm netiate soutliwaids by ascending 
the Nile, it sei'ins to 1 h' preftoabh* that tlu' efl'ort slioiihl be made 
from Zanzibar, where tajitaiu Speko is sun' of being heaitily sup- 
ported by tlie Sultan, and wlieine, taking men on whom lie could 
rely, he can e«*rtainly calculate on leacjiing the Lake Nyanza in 
good plight, for that zone of Afri('a wdiich he has ]iassed tlirough is 
now* ascertained to b(‘ occupied by a much more tranquil people 
than those of the countries 1101 th and south of it. 

On former (»ceasi oils I contcmlod that the ]ieri(Klieal <tveifio>vof 
the w’aters from the intenial fi'osli- water lakes was explicable by the 
fact, that at certain periods of the year, differing of course in 
different latitudes, the rain -fall of several months xvoiild at last so 
supersaturate the interior platf'au lands and lakes as to produce 
periodical annual discharges. That the lofty mountains of the coast- 
range, of whicli Kcnia the chief jteak, may throw off ccitain 
fecdei'S rif tlie W liite Nile, just as tlie mountains tf Abyssinia feed 
the r»lue Nile, must probably lie the ca^^e ; but whilst it may he 
admitted that little snow may o(:cu]>y the peaks or snmmit^^ of 

* M. .T .marl ha^ nralv-.”! a:, 1 '■f >1. who 

inf' -ninti'-n 't-'OvM Luin r>*i An"*:.', uj'-j'!- 1 at L..lfnn in loal, whn.h 1 -. 

^s<‘rthy of’ 
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Kiliiuanjuru and Keuia, I am of 02 >iniun with the learned Code}' * 
that the elevation and inabs of thebe muimtains are not such as 
Would subtain a vast range of snow and ice, the melting of which 
would account for the annual rite of the Nile. Even if it he 
atsi lined that tliis is really a Miowy chain, the exact j^eriodical rite 
of the Nile could never be caused by a periodical melting of its 
snow.>, since the j^ower of the sun under the Equator is so nearly 
equable throughout the year, that it must operate in filling the 
.streams which descend from tlie mountains with pretty much the 
saiiu; amount of water at all seasons. The great phenomenon of the 
periodic ri>e of the Nile is, it seems to me, much more satisfactorily 
cx[>laincd hy the annual ovcifl(.iw of a vast interior watery plateau, 
which, is, thanks to ( *;q>tain Sjicke, ascertained to have an altitude 
much lUuie than adequate to carry the stream do\NTi to Khartum, 
where the Nile is believed to flow at a height of less than 1500 feet 
above the sea ; and as the river below that point passes through an 
arid (Mumtry, and is fed by no lateral streams, it is to the southern, 
cential, and welbwuteied regions that we must look for the periodic 
su]>ply, 

ihi ennsrdting ( ’aptain .S[)cke respecting the rainy season of 
tliat part of the interior of Africa which lies between Ujiji and 
Unyanj'cmbc, I find that in abijut east longitude 30^ and south 
latitude the rains commence on the 15th NoA'ember and end 
on tlie 15t]i May, during which perind of six months they fall 
almost c^^ntinunu^ly. Farther noi-th\\ ard, where the Lake Nyanza 
lies, the rainy season, in the common carder of events, would com- 
mcn(‘c, he siqq>o>es, somewliat later, and probably at a time which 
will account for the periodical rise of the Nile at Cairo on the 18th 
June. In sujq>ort of this view. Captain Speke states that the river 
Malagarazi, which chains the surplus waters from the south-east 
slope of the nn.umtains between the Lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika, 
when fii^st cn^ssed by the exjied it ion, was within its banks, but on 
the 5th June it had quite overflowed tliciu and constituted a stream 
100 yards broad, running westwards into the depressed lake of 
Tanganyika. Now, as according to the Aiabs, and other intelligent 

* Iho if ha-' ^h<>\vn lio ,o a < e L'-eoiZiapher bv a clo-e 

> ^>^y .tn.: xiv N,h uf tj,. a'., h.'uts, and that the tine 
N:h- 1(1 i’tchiiiv I’lu* Nih-, (i."* » 'I'-l.cni nioiiiitains uf Ahv-s-^inia. P'o 

!-. -hnu-. r or^ rv _i. I ih. ^ the Nih .r rt-hnu a:- at the thiiuitar— a view now 
conMTi.* i i-y til'- O'-a.i " cf sj-'!.--. t ' K ii’iiuiDjaio, la,- -'ay.-' it i> ** an in-'nlat**'l 
ni-.unttinin i - a-lih.- j.Iam. ait.I ..u a littli 'C 'Ic <.i tlx- luajintad- tor maintainii a; 

{x-ti al 'ix'W IX (1 ttx' hi{'.at<»t, al't-* hi" wcik ’ liiner Atixa Lai'lO^>en,’ in whiLli 

iij f-vi-Ains the e.\i>teno. xt a -uat 5 ea --r hU m tne iiita'ior ot Ea:5ttin Africa. 
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men with whom he conversed, the whole region to the northw'anl 
of the mountain in question, i. e. beneath and to the north of the 
Equator, is an extensive inarsliy plateau, intersected by some large 
and innumerable smaller streams, all feeders of Lake Xyanza, we 
have only to suppose that at the close of the rainy season the great 
discharge occurs, and we then have in these data strung grounds 
for believing, that the theory mIucIx I ventured to propound to this 
Society as the best explanation of the overtlow of the Zambesi of 
Livingstone, as well as of the (’ongo and other African rivers, will 
also bo found to be applicable to the Xile. 

In concluding this notice of the labours destined to clear up the 
problem of the real sources of the Nile, I must express my thanks 
to Mr. Macqiieen for his efforts to collate all the data conceniing the 
ascents of the \\ hite Nile from the expedition sent by Mahomed Ali 
in 1830 to that of Dun Angelis, Avliich Ihun-Lollet accompanied in 
1851, and when the party reached 3^ 50' north latitude, 31^ east lon- 
gitude. Adding to information obtained from natives and Arabs, 
and citing Lucan and other ancient authors to the same effect, Mr. 
Macqueen contends that a lofty mountain to the south-east of the 
cataracts of Garbo, the last station of Lnin-ltollet and his com- 
panions, which must be Kenia, is the chief feeder of the Mhito 
Xile, and that the river Tubesi, spoken of by the African King of 
Bari, is really the Tumbiri heard of by Dr. Krapf. 

Now, even if this view be sustained, it seems to me to be quite 
compatible with the fresh knowledge obtained by Captain Speke, 
and his inference, that the Nyanza is the chief feeder of the ^Vhito 
Nile. For the southern extremity of this great inland lake is but 
south of the Equator, whilst its western shore is probably not more 
than 150 miles from the lofty mountain of Kenia. Hence, seeing that 
Nyanza is about 4000 feet only above the sea, and that the eastern 
mountains, under the Equator, are much higher, there is every 
probability that this vast sheet of water may be fed from the east 
by streams flow'ing from Kenia, as it is ascertained to be supplie*! 
from the south-west and w^est by other rivers flowing from the 
mountains, w’hich separate this high sheet of water from the 
depressed Lake Tanganyika.* 

If then it should eventually be proved, that the Lake Nyanza 


* Mr. E<hv, TL*a<'aL:o into) mt'> that B(>t»‘ro, in hj> ‘ Bdatinni (V#'ni(P, 

1*340 sava that tin- ea>tern flow- oL,t of a lak*j miio'' lung, f^Jtuated under tiie 
E«|uator: aud he j-lai.e" the M>UKe> of tile we'tern btaneli nf tliat liver about S. lat. 9 , 
close to the source, of the Z;ure or and wlut may al-o be intended for the oiigui of 

the Zambesi. 
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contributes its annual sui*]>lns waters to the White Nile, so may it 
tlien be fairly considered as the main source of the gi-eat river; the 
more so when we see that its southern end is farther ‘to the south, 
or more remote fiom the embouchure, than any other portion of the 
Nilotic water-parting.* On the other hand, the high mountains 
whicli flank the great stream on the oast, and probably supply it with 
some of its waters, may by other geographers be rather viewed as 
the main and original source. These are the onh' remaining portions 
of the great problem which liave to be worked out — a problem 
which it has ])een the de^i derat urn of all ages to unravel, and one 
which, according to Lucan, made Julius (^esar exclaim, that to gain 
this knowledge he would even abandon the civil war f — a problem 
wdiich Nero sent his centurions to determine, and which, by the last 
discovery of Laptain 8peke, seems certainly now to approach 
nearly to a satisfactory solution, 

lleforc we descend to tlie mouth of the Nile, and consider the 
nature of its dtdta, J must say that our excellent Swiss corre- 
spondent, M. Ziegler, has cnmmnnieated tons some very interesting 
further details respecting tlie people who inhabit the northern 
declivities of tlie mountains of Abyssinia, as transmitted by his 
countryman, M. Werner ^lunzinger. The historical sketch of the 
affairs which have taken place of late years in Abyssinia, and 
particularly in the regie m bordering on tho land of the Bogos, is 
accompanied by a map and dialects of that curious people. African 
seholars, as well as geogi'aphers, will anxiousl}' look to the publica- 
tion of the manuscripts of ^1. Mnnzinger: his map extends from 
1,“)^ to 17'^ north latitude, and east longitude 3:3^ to 38^ east of 
Baris. 

Cannf . — W liilst Captain Speke was deter- 
mining tlio pr>sition of the gieat lake which may prove to be 
the main source of tlie Nile, the distinguished Sniwcyor of the 
Meditenunean, Captain Spratt, was working ont the interesting 
problem of the effect of the prevailing wave influence on the deposits 
db charged at the mouth of the grcate>t of the African streams, and 

♦ Althn-i-h White Nilo lU'u? XiIp arp tel hr manv affluents, the remarkable 
phy-iojl f< afire et the -ti* iin hphav thor jiineti-.n o that'in a » onr'^e of 1200 miles 

it IS not inoreast^i by theallition of any latrra] waters. On thi^ feature, as well as on the 
p.Arailelism of its course tu tiw -reat N. an^i S. aopip-sion of the Ued S»>a, on the fertilizincr 
p,nvers of it.- wabT-. an.l on th- pe-i.>b.jity of it> rioo,i, the reader will do well to consult 
the article “ Mediterranean Kdmhnrjh Review, vol. cvi., which is fiom the pea 

of our acconipli-hed a--«HTifeMr Rf-nry Roll in l. ^ 

f “ Sp*’- -It niihi en:ta vid<‘ndi 

Niiino- fnnt*- cmie icliii-piain.’'— L ucan, Book 10. 

(As tpiuted l-y Mr. MaL.pif'n.) 
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his results have just been published by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Examining the sea shore and sea bottom at different depths along 
the whole ebast of Egypt, and distinguishing the real composition 
of the detritus brought down by the river from other adjacent 
deposits, he distinctly shows, that the wave stroke from the west, 
influenced by the prevailing north-westerly winds, has for ages 
been impeding the transport of any Nile deposits either to the west, 
or into the depths of the Mediterranean on the north, but has con- 
stantly driven them to the east. 

Through this unvar^ung natural process, Alexandria, which is on 
the west of the ISile mouth, has been kept free from silt, whilst the 
deltoid accumulations of the river have in the historic era succes- 
sively choked up and ruined the harbours of Eosetta and Damietta, 
and have formed a broader zone in the bay of Pelusium than on any 
part of the coast. Again, he shows that the prevailing north- 
westerly wind has produced precisely the same effect upon those 
dunes and blown sands on the coast lands which, destroying habita- 
tions and fertile fields, fill up depressions ; all these dunes being 
derived from those sands which have originally been carried out by 
the Nile from the interior of Africa, then thrown up on the shore, 
and afterwards transpoiied eastwards by the prevailing winds. 

W ith the establishment of such data, the result of many soundings 
at sea and much close observation on land, illustrated in three maps 
and two plates of sections. Captain Spratt contends, in the spirit of 
a fair inductive reason er, that the proposal of Lesseps to form a 
large ship canal in the low countries between Suez and the Bay of 
Pelusium is wholly unwarranted. — 1st. Because that bay of the 
Mediterranean, into which the canal is to open, is so continuously 
and regularly silting up, that no amount of dredging could contend 
against a great local law of nature, and hence that no permanent 
port could be fjrmed there. 2ndly. That the blowm sands drifted 
from the west would be constantly filling up the canal. 3rdly. 
That the very incoherent condition of the ground in which the 
canal has to be cut (being nothing more than the Nilotic sands 
accumulated in former days) would not sustain a steady body of 
water, and that all attempts to clear out its unceasing infillings of 
matter would be impracticable. 

In this powerfully-argued paper, Captain Spratt quotes the 
authority of the French s;ivant, M. Lepire, who accompanied the 
First Consul to Eg}’pt in lSt)o, avS a sanction to his conclusions. 

With, an extended and accurate acquaintance as a maritime sur- 
veyor of the del tils which the Danube and various rivers throw out 
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into the ^lediturranean, Captain Spratt proves, that the argu- 
nientii Ubotl hy M. Lesseps, as drawn from other localities in 
favour of his project, are, in fact, directly hostile to it.** Thus, the 
Mai amocco entrance to Venice is to the windward side of the river 
1^0, and tlicrefore freed from its deltoid deposits, just as Alexandria 
is exempted from those of the Nile. Again, in the Black Sea the 
deltoid accumulations of the moutli of the BanuLe are chiefly to the 
leeward of its mouth, wliilst in both these cases powerful currents 
tend to keep open channels vhieh do not exist iu the sluggish water 
of the bay of IVlusiuin. 

In corrobomtinii of his statements, numerous specimens of sand 
and mud, brought up by the dredgings of Ca])tain Spratt, arc de- 
posited in the Museum of I’ractical Geology; and his pregnant 
words which follow may well be coni mended to the attentive con- 
sideration of the French Government arul nation, before they get 
further involved in carrying out the project of a great ship canal: — • 

“In a gigantic engineering project, involving such an enormous 
outlay for its construction as well tus its annnal maintenance, as these 
facts snggesty it is necessary that the commercial interests invited 
to speculate in it should thoioiighly understand it, so as to form an 
opinion whether millions of money will not be fruitlessly lost in the 
depths of the sea, as T must believe will be the case. The experience 
of the past in the difficulties of engineering against similar hydraulic 
and physical conditions elsewhere should not be forgotten, and to 
none arc such facts as are here stated of more value and of more 
real importance than to Lesseps ami the Intel national Commis- 
sion, At least, such is tlic humble opinion of one whose only object 
is to arrive at tlie truth of nature's laws, and to suggest to others 
the consideration of those truths, before blindly engineering against 
them, and thence to be cerhiin of the cost and results before undei- 
taking a work that will have to contend against so vast an amount 
of physical difficulties in perpetuity.” 

These cimclnsions of Captain Spratt are entirely in unison with 
the obse n ations c>f my gallant friend Commander Pirn, communi- 
cated to our Society at one of our recent meetings, as resulting from 
a visit to Egv'pt, which he made when he was the companion of our 
associate, Mr. Bobert Stephenson. That eminent civil engineer has 
for some time, indeed, arrived at a similar opinion, and has put 
forth other arguments which seem to me to be as unanswerable as 
those of Captain Spratt. 

Thp Xifjer h\rprff(rin}K — llie unfortunate shipwreck of the Pleiad am 
the rock:? near Eabba, and the cheek given to the expedition under 
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Ur. W. B. Baikie, wliicli left England early in 1857, were alluded to 
in my la.st year’s Address. I now learn from Mr. D. T. May, r.x., 
who lias returned to England, that less than twenty miles ahovo 
Babbathe Biver Niger, or (^uorra, divides into several rocky, intri- 
cate channels. Consul Beecroft in the Ethiope^ in 1845, safely navi- 
gated the most available of these passages ; but the voyagers of 
1857 w'ere not so fortunate, and the steamer was totally lost on 
the rocks. Most of the property was, however, saved, and the 
neighbouring bank became the liead-quarters of the ex}>edition for 
a whole year. Tlie rocks forming the banks of the liver where the 
shipwreck took place are composed of highly-inclined strata of hard 
sandstone. All the specimens of this rock which I have examined, 
whether brouglit home by ]\Ir. May or sent by the Admiralty, 
belong to the same light-coloured, hard, sub-ciTstalline, pinkish 
sandstone, with ver}' fine flakes of white mica ; the successive las ers 
(which are much foliate<l) being strikingly covered by thin elon- 
gated crystals of black tounnaliue.* The rock has altogether the 
appearance of having undergone considerable metamoridiosis, and 
much elevation and disturbance. Geodes of pure white quartz, 
with large micaceous coatings, also occur. As soon as the party had 
become somewhat settled, it was determined to make a direct over- 
land communication by Yoniba with Lagos, and IMr. May offering 
himself for this service, accomplished it satisfactorily, as ex- 
plained in a notice laid before the Society. In the mean time 
Lieut. Glover made journeys up the river, visiting Wawa and Busa, 
and definitely ascertained the impracticability of navigating the 
river for a few- miles beyond the spot of the encampment, a water- 
fall at Warn being an impassable barrier even for canoes in any 
season. 

3Ir. May having waited on the sea-cojist, expecting another 
steamer from England, at last returned to the encampment through 
Yoniba, and then set out on a more extended journey, with a 
view to exploring the country, and of establishing postal com- 
munication in a line from Lagos to the confluence. Having first 
travelled to Iladan (the road between Lagos and ITadan being well 
known and used), he passed eastward, and journeyed for many 
weeks through the previously unvisited districts of Ife, Ijesha, 
Jgbouma, Yagha, &c., being warmly received, and observing everj"- 
where that the people were quiet, orderly, and industrious ; though 

* I reiterate the expre^^ion of my (iepp reiiret ^s*e rol. xwii. President’s Addiess, 
p. clivi,), that no member of this exp^ition is versed in geology or mineralogy. 
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these gooil qualities aie here and there broken in upon by maraud- 
ing or {slave catehing armies, sent into the Yoruban country by 
powerful neighbours. The details of this journey were communi- 
cated to the Foieigii Office in January last, and will, J presume, soon 
roach the Society. 

Appro<iohing to within fifty or sixty miles of the confluences of 
the (^iiurra and dnidtla Fivers, i\Ir. May was compel led to alter his 
rt>ute, and proceed northwards, vi^iting the mined famous town 
Ladi, crossing the (^uorra at ^^haw, and journeying thence on the 
north side of tht‘ river thi ough \uj)e to Itabba. 

Lieutenant Glover had dming this time aLso visited the coast by 
Mr. May’s first route, and was now there waiting to pilot np the 
river the steamer wliieh was at last coming to the relief of the 
party. jJr. Laikie and the other mciulxus (d the exj>editiou had 
been chiefly employed dining the year in cultivating a good under- 
standing with their neighbours, reducing their language, Ac., w'hilst 
the energies of Mr. Jkirton were amply (.K:*cupicd on the botany of 
this part of Africa. In October, just a twelvemonth after the 

.settlement of the expedition at the spot in question, the Surdfeam 
steamer arrived, tlie w in Jo party were then embaiked, and pro- 
ceeded dowii the ri\cr to Fernando Fo, theic to recruit the health 
of the oflu'ers ami men, and make arrangements for farther explora- 
tion. Ifuring the twelvemonth’s residence in Xiipe the most friendly 
relations were maintained with the king, his brother, and chiefs, 
and the natives generally; supplies being often received ovei land 
from Ijagos. 

At Fernando (Xoveml)er, 185 S ), a rc -organisation having taken 
]dace, and the preparations being completed, the party again set 
out, now* in the steamer built and sent for the ])U]pohe, and 

endeavoured to re ascend the liver. But it was then found that this 
vessel, w hich draws four feet of water, could not ascend the Xiger 
even in the month of January: tlie waters subsiding until June, 
wdien they increase. In consequence, the party w*as obliged again 
to return to the sea, and since have set out ujxui the land-joumey 
from Lagos to Babba (upon the route opened up by Mr. May), 
w*henee it is pin posed to proceed w ith an expedition the friendly 
c»bjecfs of which must by this time Lave made a due impression 
on the native chiefs, and from which we may anticipate the gain of 
much knowledge w'heu all the acquisitions of Dr. Baikie and his 
associates are imf Jded. 

LiKwg.dune or ZamJjesi Expedition, — AVitli tlie exception of the 
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accounts we received last autumn of tlie arrival of the great 
{South African explorer in the Zamhesi, of his ascent of the river in 
the little Ma-Jluhert to a great distance above Tete, of his again meet- 
ing with his old fi iends the Makohdo, and his subse(pient descent 
of the stream — data with which the public aie alieady well ac- 
<iuainted — we have no news respecting the ulterior progress of this 
important exi>cditi(jn. If no new geogrujdiical discovery should be 
speedily coiuniiinicated, let us recollect that the main object of 
Livingstone, w ho is now' one of Her Majesty’s ('onsuls, is to establish 
entrepots for tiade and coinmorce high up the river; an<h as a pre- 
lude to such arrangements, it was most cheering to us all to learn that 
his stanch friends, the Makohdo, had persevered in w'aiting for his 
return in a tract distant from their native land. The charts and 
maps of the river-banks, executed by my young geological pupil 
i\Ir. Thornton, are very creditable performances. Mr. liaiues, the 
artist, has laid before us a clear statement of the ditliculties over- 
come in navigating the river, through rucks and shoals, with little 
depth of water, and the skill of Livingstone himself has been put 
to the test in acting, as he terms it, the j>art of “ski]»per ” in the 
absence of Lommander Hedingfeld, Whatever may be the other 
products derived from this region of Africa, tluTO is a fair proba- 
bility that its splendid hard trees of vast dimensions may afford 
fine supplies for ship building : and there are persons — including 
Mr. L yons McLeod, lately our Consul at Mozambique — wdio, looking 
to the general luxuriance of the vegetation, aie of o] union tliat the 
tendtory on the Zambesi may be made a com- exporting country. 

The iieychdles . — In his ‘ Notes on the Seychelles,’ we leain from 
^Ir. Lyons M'Leod that these islands, twenty nine in number, 
form an archipelago, w'hich is the most considerable of the depen- 
dencies of the island of Mauritius. Extending from 3® 33' to 5^ 35' 
south latitude, and from 55'^ 15' to 5i)^ 10' east longitude, they lie 
at a distance of 015 miles from Mauritius, 500 from Madagascar, 
and 1470 miles from the continent of India. First discovered by 
Vasco di Gama during his second voyage to India in 1502, they 
w*ere explored, in 1742, by Captain Lazare Licault, w'ho took pos- 
session of them in the name of the King of France, since w hich date 
they have been called by their present name, after the then French 
^tarine Minister. Mahe, the ]>rincipal island, is about 17 miles 
long and 4 miles broad: it attains an elevation of 2^00 feet in 
height, and may bo seen at a distance of 12 to 15 leagues. The 
chief mass consists of hard granitic rock, the soil varied and pro- 
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tliictivc, watenHl with iniinorous rivulets, and being well wooded, 
the scenery is very j)ictures(|ne. 

On tlie cast side of tlie island the magnificent •bay or road- 
stead, Port \'ictoria, about 4 miles deep and oi miles wide, could 
contain from doO to 400 vessels, while in the liarbour five or six 
sail of the line might be safely moored, with sufficient room for 
hiualler vessels. 

Ifurricanes and gales of wind are never known there. From 
1817 to 1827 a floiirisliing and lucrative cotton trade was earned on 
at tlie Seychelles; tliougli the jdant, which is of fine quality, has 
not yet been placed in competition with >c(i-i>lan(! quality of Georgia, 
in the Tnited States. 

Idle sngar-cane grows luxuriantly, and no tobacco is supenor to 
that raiM‘<l at the Sovc'bellcs, 'Pimber, f<>r shipbuilding, fuimiture, 
and all domestic* purposes, is to be hfund in abundance. Tlie 
spenn whale is fislied near tlio Seyclielles, and turtle aliound. The 
Working population, however, is scant, and during the last year 
two-tliirds of the cdoves whicli are pi’oduced hy the remains of 
the spice gardens wore left on tlie ground for want of labour to save 
tliem. 

I'his love of tlie ocean,'’ says ]^Ir. !M‘Lcod, ‘‘might be turned 
ft) advantage by encouraging maritime pursuits and commercial 
relations betvrcc'n tliese islands, .Madagascar, and the whole of the 
cast seaboard of Africa.” Specimens of cotton, woods for building 
purposes, orchil la weed, the roco-DKAlKR (found only on these 
islands), and specimens of the woods may be seen at the rooms of our 
Society, all brouglit lumie by tlie author of that Memoir from which 
1 have extracted tlie preceding matter. 

The same zealous officer wTote to me in 18o7 from I^Iozam- 
bique, advocating tlie establishment of stcamqiostal communication 
between Aden, Aatal, and the Capo of Good Hope, From England 
vtd Aden lettei's are delivered at Mauritius in 29 days. By the 
same route, f. e. by Aden, a letter might reach Natal in 2o days, and 
tlie Cape of Good Hope in .90 days, the steamer calling by the way 
at Zanzibar and ^lozambique. Already it appears that endeavou 7 ’s 
are making at the Cape to carry out partially the suggestion of Mr, 
]MT>eod by advertisements for tenders to cany- on a monthly steam 
(‘ommnnirution 1x4 ween the Cape and Mozambique, and between 
the fonner place and Natal steam vessels have plied once a fortnight 
fur more than two years. 

So rapid is the demand for advancement in these parts that the 
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inhabitants of Xatal and Mauritius contemplate the establishment 
of a telegraphic cable between tlle^o settlements. 

Cotton . — In concluding the obser vations on Africa and the adjacent 
countries, 1 may not inappositely introduce a short notice of the 
countries from which we may expect to import cotton. The supply 
of cotton for our own luanufactures is a subject which, in the 
course of the present year, has been frequently discussed at the 
meetings of the Society ; and wlieii 1 state that the yearly value 
of raw cotton consumed by our manufactures in lSo7 was no less 
than Avhile the value of tliu fabrics which avc exported, 

to say nothing of our own immense domestic consumption, amounted 
fully to 4<),000,00o/., it is obvious that the importance oi the (ques- 
tion cannot easily be over rated. 

Besides British India, various other localities, including large 
tracts of Africa, have been pointed out as suited to the growth of 
cotton. In fact this plant has such a wide geogiaphical extension, 
reaching to north and south of the Equator, that it will thrive 
wherever it is not liable to be cut off by frost. It may be success- 
fully cultivated fjr exportation wherever the soil is of adequate 
fertility, wherever the government is strong enough for the protec- 
tion of life and property, wherever the country is not so crowded 
with inhabitants as to be itself the best market for its own produce 
(such being the case in (Iiina and the valley of the Ganges) — in 
short, wherever there exists a cheap transport to a foreign market, 
and, in so far as the finer qualities are concenied, wherever an ade- 
quate share of skill in culture and preqjaration prevails. 

The southern States of the American Union are the parts of 
the world that have hitherto been found to possess in an eminent 
degree all the necessary" qualifications now enumerated, and hence 
they are still the chief places from which w'e derive our finer 
varieties of the material. They do, in fact, yield 70 parts in 100 
of the value of our whole consumption of cotton. Some parts only 
of our Indian dominions possess a few of the enumerated advan- 
tages, and they funiish us wuth about one-fourth in quantity and ono- 
fifth in value of all that wo consume : for the quality in this case, 
let it be observed, is the poorest of any that is found in our markets, 
and this simply from the ab.sence of European care, which has never 
been exercised in the growth, curing, or inland transport of Indian 
cotton. 

Many paiis of Africa are, in so far as regards soil and climate, 
also obviously well adapted to the growth of cotton, which, if not an 
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indigenous plant, has at all events been long acclimated. The 
CottoU'Snpply Association, formed at Manchester, has not only 
been made np of those persons who look to a future increase of 
pnxluce, but has been liberally supported by many philanthiopists, 
who hope that the cultivation of the plant by the natives of Africa 
may produce a salutary change in ]>utting an end to the slave-trade. 
One of the active supporters of this institution is Miss Burdett 
i Viiitts — a lady eminently distinguished by the kind, judicious, and 
practical a[)plication of her wealth. Among other efforts, this 
Association has caused a map on a large scale to be published, 
j)oiiiting out Avith much sagacity in colours the localities which 
a])pear, from fertility and means of transport, to be most eligible 
for the growtli of cotton. Already a small supply of fair cotton 
has been brought to Kngiaiid from the Westeni Coast of Africa ; 
and it is also asserted that the plant flourishes in abundance in the 
Fiji I^lands. 

Although it is not unlikely that Africa may heieafter supply our 
manufactures with a much larger amount of cotton than at present, 
the probability is? that in such a country other articles better suited to 
the rude condition of the people will be preferred to it. We have a 
remarkable instance of this in the supply of the strong and useful 
oil which wo import, the produce of a palm, Elais Guiniensis, a 
native of the \\ csiein Coast, and which, although the trade is of 
baicly foity years’ standing, we im})orted in 1857 , as Mr. John 
( ’rawfurd infoims me, to the extraordinary value of more than 
l,Soo,()uO/. The same country is, without a doubt, well calculated 
to produce other oil-yielding vegetables like those we have been of 
late veais receiving from India, such as linseed, inpe, mustard, and 
sesame ; all of them plants easily raised w^hen compared with 
cuttua. Already there has l>een imported from the Western Coast 
of Africa a still more valuable oil, which goes under the name 
of shea butter. This is the produce of one of the plants of the 
natural order Sapotacem, as is also the vegetable tallow which 
we have recently imj)orted from the Malay Islands. The veget- 
able wax of Japan, of which, as already mentioned, a cargo has 
been imported within the last three weeks from that empire, is 
the produce of the Ehus succedaneiim. I may add, that the voyagers 
up the Yang-tse-Keang have brought with them specimens of a more 
valuable article than any of these, iirsect-wax, the product of an 
insect Avhich feeds and forms its nidus on a species of ash, Fraxinus 
Hanburii. Ill is was obtained at the mart of Han-Kow, where it 
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abounds, and is largely used in the manufacture of candles. It 
will be curious and instructive if we should find that as animal 
oils become scarce and dear in the progress of society, their place 
can be supplied from remote and opposite quarters of the world 
by oils derived from vegetables. 


Amkuica. 

British North America , — The important results of the exploring 
expedition under Caj)taiii J. Palliser, as communicated by the Colo- 
nial Office, and as dw'elt upon in awarding the Founder’s Gold 
Medal to that officer, have necesstirily given great satisfaction to us, 
proceeding as they do from men who were esi)ecially recommended 
for this public service to Her Majesty’s Government by our Society 
as well as by the Koyal Societ3^ 

When Ca]>tain Palliser first proposed to make this exjdoration, 
one of the main points of interest to geographers was a suivey of 
that part of the Kocky Mountains to the north of the United btates 
boundary which separates the great tracts now named British 
Columbia from the eastern mass of British Xorth America. Her 
Majesty’s Government deemed it, however, of paramount import- 
ance that, in the first instance, the nature of the ground between 
Lakes Superior and Winnipeg should be accurately surveyed, in 
order to set at rest all questions of colonization as dependent on 
the possibility of making practicable routes of communication. For 
example, whether the Canadas might be brought into profitable 
communication with the Ked Paver Settlement. The remoter or 
more western explorations were destined to develop the time 
nature of the great Prairie region, as watered by the Xorth and 
South Saskatchewan rivers and their affluents. Collaterally, it 
was resolved, if possible — and mainly at the instance of this 
Society — to determine the elevation of the Kocky Mountains in 
those parallels of latitude, and to point out the passes in them by 
which communication might be opened out betw'een the vast country 
occupied by the Hudson Bay Company and the great British sea- 
board on the Pacific. 

In the award of the Patron’s Medal to Captain Palliser, allusions 
have been made to some of the principal results obtained by the 
researches of the expedition under his orders. But I should not do 
justice to the leader and his associates, nor to my own feelings, were 
I not to add a few words of explanation and comment. The first 
year’s labours were necessarily of more importance to the Govem- 
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lueiit tliaii thi*y could be to geo^Tupher^j aud. naturalists. The 
great object was t<^ detcruiinc the cajuibiJity of establishing an 
inteicours(‘ between the rocky legiun of i^kes SupoA’ior and Winni- 
peg on tlie cast and the rich piairic countries on the west; and 
tliojigh astronomical, idiysical, and magnetical observations of con- 
sidcrable im])ortauce wen* made* — these countries being to a great 
exti-nt known betore, and tlit*ir outlines being monotonous — -that 
portion of the survey created but slight interest among us. 

\ot so when the Jtocky Mountains, to which we had specially 
directed attention, came to be surveyed.* On proceeding from Fort 
(Vulton, Talliser showed his good sense in approaching these moun- 
tains tioui the I'ich JUitfalo prairies midway between the North and 
Soutli Saskatcliewan. An exporiemad buffalo-hunter himself, he 
km*w that if his men wi re not Avell supplied, by no efforts, how- 
ever well directed, C(Mild they succeed. Accordingly, having esta- 
blished a good base, ami having secured abundant provisions at 
Slaughter t’reek, he divided his force into three parties. Leading 
oiu‘ of these himself across the Kananaski Pass, and returning by 
tlie Kubiuie Pass in north latitude and directing Captain 

Blakiston to explore the still more southerly or Boundary Pass, he 
sent J)r. Hector to traverse the chain ly tlie \ emiilion Pass, and to 
exjdore, as a geologist and naturalist, the much loftier mountains 
into which the chain rises in its trend to the x.x.w. This division 
Ills forces Well merited, therefore, the expressions used in the 
a waul wliieh has heen sanctioned hy the Council. 

The marked success i>f the suivey accomplished by my young 
friend Dr. Hector li<is been peculiarly gratifying to me, inasmuch as 
I had answered for the capacity he w'ould exhibit in appl^dng Ins 
scit'Utific knowlodgc. ddius, in addition to the determination of 
latitude, longittide, and the altitude of the mountains and two of 
their passes. Dr. Hector presents us with a sketch of the physical 
aud geological stnicture of the cliuin, with its axis of slaty suberj-’s- 
talliiie rocks, ’overlaid by limestones of Devonian and carboniferous 
age, and flanked on the eastein face hy carboniferous sandstone, 
representing, probably, our ow'ii coal-fieLls, tlie whole followed by 
those cretaceous and tertiary deposits which constitute the subsoil 
of the vast and rich prairies watered by the North and South Sas- 
katchewan and their aflhients. ITis observations on the erratic or 
drift phenomena are also curious and valuable. 

* l>i\ h.vJ, })y tliiertutns of })h rhit*f, made a suco^s-ful foray in dog-sle^lijes 

to the ea-steiTi of the Kocky MounLiins dining the winter, in which he procured 
and horses, 
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Prevented by his instructions from descending into the valleys 
of the Columbia, and there to ascertain practicable routes to the 
far West, whieli he will look out for during tlie present suiuiner, 
Dr. Hector, though so severely injured by the kick of a horse as to 
be incapacitated from moving for some days, contrived so to tiavel 
northwards as to round the base of tlie loftiest niouiitains of ihv 
chain before he returned to his winterojuarters in October, after 
an al;sence of eighteen weeks fioni his chief, but ladtui with 
valuable geographical and geological kiaovledgo. 

In thissurv'ey he hud the luei it of shewing that the \ (“imili«‘n Pass 
- — which is less than oOOo feet high, and theidore hover 

than any other kiK^vn pass of the Pocky Mountains— ha<l aiiorner 
decided advantage over them, inasuiuch as its ^\estel n slo])e, fjnin ihe 
summit level (jf the horse-t>ath, is so little stee]) that its e\j>h*ier 
has no doubt that even a road for carts may be theie established. 
The descents westward, or into the drainage of tlie ( ’olunibia, in 
the other passes are exceedingly stef*p ; and according to ( aptain 
Biakiston, the Kutanie Pass can only have a railioad 7nade along 
it by the formation of tunnels of several miles in lengtli, and by 
encountering the difficulty of the stee}) western gradient of feet 
per mile. 

Another singular natural feature of comparison is, that whilst 
the A^ermilion Ikiss is less than feet above tlie sea, the 

adjacent mountains on the noiih rise to near ]i>,ono feet, slmwing 
the great depth of tlic gorge. On the other hand, in the jaiige beyond 
the British boundary, to the south, and where no jx'ak (not even 
that of Fremont) exceeds Id, 000 feet, the passes range from (WmiO 
to 7000 feet high.* 

♦ In anti<‘ipation of what inav horeaft^r bo puMishol in the ‘ .bmrnal ot tlie Ik’oyal 
Geo::^rajihii’al Sodety,’ the re*<wle'r is reterred to tlv^' p.’]><-rs d to I arli.inviit in 

April, lelativo to the “ Exjdorats'n by ( '.ijitain I’alli''*r nt that ]>ort:<'U ot }>nti''li Noi-fh 
Ameiica which betw'^^cn th^ northern hranrh ot the Kivcr Sa-kat* lo w an and tin* 
frontier of the Tniteil states, ninl lit twrHii the K’nd liiver .ind Ia>«ky Shan't un-. J ht-^e 
ptrinti'tl do«'i,nieiit'^ aio arronijiani'^l bv a ma]', »\p< nt»d by AnraV'inith, tn*in the *'nn'C'y< 
of the- PaUi'«f'r t*Y]:*e<liti<»n, toj;Htht'r with dt ^pat^dn-'^ *d th*- b-adt-r and mid* i his 

command, and tald***' L:ivinij; tin* * ab njatani' <>r latiti.do and j<‘'n_'itiid^" by wlntli tli*- 
tions of placo'^ wt'O* lixo-b An aiMitional jiiqier ai.d ina]^ on tii** s«'’.ith<'Mi j».irt ot tliL 
K<M"kv Monntain> nt-ar tlii* Anvn<an boandary. a> pi *‘p<n**> 1 l^y Taptain bkikot"!!, who 
had <[U!tted tht‘ « xj^ditinn, lias xMy irct-iitly b-'Ti nt to th*" S<m o-ty, xxith the 
notite fi<«m the s*<iotaiy <-t tbn robmio^ tliat it wa- n<'t to bo 1. .<,],*<! upon an ol?b lal 
communnati"n until suhtimiod by ( aptain I’aHi^t r. I la >•' la't-moiit’onh»d doonm* iit'>, 

whn.h sooin to no* to abi* ibly pi.pimd, ba\*‘ not y* t 1 1 ud K tbra tlo' So, i**ty. 

The piibli. Will -oo:i piv-*' an •'.*lb:it map bv \ 1 1 tav-mitli . m xxiiith all lb.- n.'W 
diHoveri^'N ai<‘ iM'*it. d. Tins ni i]> i-^^ntitbd ‘ TIm' I’tovin. ot Uritidi ( ’.dniiib),,, \ .tii- 
cuuver bbiml, x\ith poition^ nt tli** rnitMl Stat- - aii<l Hiid-nii T*av dViritoi 

I was recently inloiinrd I'y my trn iid tin- Ib jit Hon. Kdwanl Ella.' th.it tb** ipbo d 
position of these Va.-bec 5 was bud dow n many yeais .vro upjn a Ms. map, at the instance ot tin 
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Whether one of the heights called Mounts Bro^m * and Hooker 
by Mr. Douglas, in honour of our eminent botanical contemporaries, 
])c still higlier than the Mount ^lurchison of Palliser and Hector, it 
is certain that the cliain diminishes rapidly in its trend from this 
lofty cluster to the north. We know, indeed, that Mackenzie, the 
first great explorer of those regions, passed through the range in 
nortli latitude at a comparatively lower level. Again, we 

further know that in proceeding noidh wards these mountains dwindle 
into insignificance before tliey reach the Arctic Ocean. 

It will he rec(jllected that seven years ago Captain M. 11. S 3 mgeof 
the K<wal Kngineers, who had been quartered in the Canadas and had 
made excursions into the adjacent western temtories, being deeply 
imbued with tlie inqxtrfance cd tlie original observations of Macken- 
zie, and attracted ly his glowing description, made a warm appeal 
in favour of the establishment of a line of communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, ly passing from Lake Athabasca and the 
Peace IJiver, thence traversing tlie Kock^’ Mountains on the parallel 
followed ly ^Mackenzie. But that scheme must now, I apprehend, 
give wav before the shorter passages across the mountains in a more 
S(»u thorn parallel, and which will, it is hoped, bring a rich prairie 
Country on the east into intercourse with our newly-discovered gold 
region on the west, as well as with Vancouver Island, the natural 
resources of which were brought before us by Colonel W. C. Grant.f 

Hudson Tav Compnny, by Mr. L)avid Thompson. I have further learnt from Mr. Arrow- 
STmth, with wlioin he corre'-pon4ed, that Mr. Thompson explored the vast rec^ions of the 
Hudson Hay Uonijiany m all dire<’tinns during twenty-eierht years, and projected the con- 
striu tion ot a opnoial map nt the whole country between Hutlson Bav and Lake Superior 
on the and the i’acific on the wi>st ! It is indeed much to be regretted that 
gooijraphers in c^eneial were wholly iifiioi'ant of such labours and their results. It appears 
that the l.w*t six year^ ot Mi. Thompson’s lahnuis were s}>ent on the west side of the Rocky 
Mount.uns: it l>ein:: inip->rtant to note that his :MS, maps were all made from actual 
siiivev, corrected by numerous a^tlononllcaI observ*ations. The largest affluent of 
the Inizer River in British Columbia, “the Thompson,” justly bears the name of this 
great but httle-known g^w^glap}ucal explorer; and I therefore trust that there is no 
foundation for ,i re^Ku-t which has b^en sj u-ead, that it is proposed to substitute some 
other appellation for the name ot this meritorious man. Beginning his astronomical 
obs»'rvation5 m Mr. David Thompson was in 1817 appointed the Astronomer of 

the North American Doundary Commission, and was upwards of eighty years of age 
when he died in Canada. In the words of Mr. Arrowsnuth, he has left no one be- 
hind him who is possessed ot a tenth part of his acquaintance with the territories of the 
Hudson Bay f ompany, whose dire^_‘tors were duly sensible of his great merits.’^ What- 
ever may 1^ the tate of that remarkable corporation, we must all admit that it has not 
only niaintainel British rights over wide tracts of North America, but has also, in 
addition to Thompson, proiluced some of the best geographical explorers of snow-clad Arctic 
countries, including our me»lal list Kae ; whilst its dealings with the various fur-hunting 
tribes of Indians have betui -^0 ^*quitib|e as to have maintained the attachment of these 
poor p^»ple, who under >uch influence have been preserved, mstead of falling before the 
whitp man a> in other parts of America. 

* Mount Brown is said to be 16,000 feet high. 

t .S'ev dournal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xivii. 
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Palliser Expedition — British Columbia. cxcix 

During the animated discussion wliicli took place among us in tbo 
year 1851, Mr. Asa AVliitnoy, of the Vnitod States, in proposing his 
gigantic plan ot*an inter-oceanic railway, candidly told us tliat the 
best line of intercourse between the two oceans would be found 
within the British territories, and the Palliser expedition lias 
already gone far to demonstrate the tnitli and value of Ids sug- 
gestion. 

With a knowledge of tlie data acquired ly the I\'dliser expedition, 
men of ardent minds already contemplate the fnirnation rd a 
railroad, or, if not, of a practicable route, which, trav(*rsing Pritisli 
possessions only, shall connect the Atlantic and l^icific ( teeans. But 
when we reflect that the length of this line is above 20oo Pnglish 
miles, and that the greater paid of the route on the east an ill have 
to traverse Avdld and unpi^opled regions, wo cannot rusli to hasty 
conclusions as to the practicability of sucli an enterjuise. Xeit]i<*r 
ought Ave to deride a plan which may be ultiinately called fur Avlien 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island shall haAa^ risen into that 
importance Avhich they must attain as British c(>lonirs. For, it is 
now ascertained, that the tract lying between tlie North and South 
Saskatchewan on the east is one of great fertilit}*, wlieie do 
intense cold prevails, and that, once through the Poeky ^fountains, 
the traveller enters a country (d cedars and rich vegetation, in 
which even Avheat maybe grown at heiglits exceeding 2o00 f-et 
above the sea. In the mean time we need, at all events, have no 
hesitation in assuming that the electric telegraph will, ere long, 
be at work across British North America. 

Believing it to be of the deepest geographical importance, tliat 
men who have so distinguished themselves as Palliser and his asso- 
ciates, should not, through a misplaced economy, be held to their 
original instructions, and be forced to return homewards by re- 
tracing their steps from Fort Edmonton, over the previously beaten 
tracts of North America and the I nited iStates, 1 have had great 
pleasure in supporting the request of the gallant leader of tliis ex- 
pedition and of his associate Dr. Hector, that they might be alhoved 
to wend their way home next summer by again traversing the passes 
in the Rocky Mountains, and thence to ex]>lore the great intervening 
tracts of British Columbia, including the aurifei’ous region of Frazer 
River. I am happy to say that Sir Edward B. Lytton readily com- 
plied with this request, and that the Palliser expedition is thus 
about to establish fresh claims upon our approbation. 

British Cuhtmhia . — Of the vast region to which our Sovereign 
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ceiitl^' attac'licJ the* name of Brititili Columbia, geogiaj^liers hare as 
yet ))ut a scant and very imperfect account. Its first great explorer 
was mv' liunoured countiyunan Mackenzie, who, traversing the Rocky 
3Ioinitaius, and reaching the sea after incredible labour, left us an 
excellent record of his exploits. Since that time agents of the 
Hudson Bay Company, including its Governor, Sir G. Simpson, 
have ]>assed tlirough this n‘giuii ; 3Ir. D, Thompson having partially 
suiwoyed it. 

In our own volumes we find first, a slight sketch of the Columbia 
River, or notes made by llr. Gardner at Vancouver Island and Fort 
William in the yi-ar 18;h>; then a few observations by Dr. Scouler 
on the indigenous tribes of tlio country, distinguishing the fish-eat- 
ing and well fed ra(‘e of tlie e(jast from the hunters of the interior. 
In later years Mr. Douglas, one of the able men brought up by 
the Hudson Ray ( 'oinj)any, and who has recently been appointed 
Governor ff Ihitish ('olnnibia, gave us the first sketch of the east 
side of the island discovered by Vancouver, and also of the Straits of 
fluan do Fuea ; and ( 'olonel tTi ant described that island much more 
in detail, giving uIm) an aeeonnt of its natural history and geological 
structure.* Then, again, the bold exploring botanist, the late 
D. Douglas, who fell a victim to liis zeal, visited parts of the Rocky 
3Iountains, collecting many tine j)lants, including the noble Douglasia 
pine, and Jissigning, as before said, the names of bis eminent friends 
Brown and Hooker to the highest 2)arts of that chain. 

With the exception, however, of the description of Mackenzie, t we 
still remained very ignorant of the greater part of the region now 
known as Bntisli Columbia, and probably would have so remained 
many years longer, Imt for tlie accidental disco veiy' of gold in the 
bed and on the Ixinks c>f the Frazer River. So many diggers and 
speculators soon nisliod to tlie tract, that it became necessary to raise 
the whole country into the rank r ►fa coLuiy, by separating it altogether 
from the influence of the Hudson Bay (Company. 

The printed papers communicated to I\\rlianient in the last year, 
being accompanied by a map of the gold region, give us a fresh 
insight int<^ the progi-oss wliich has already been made in establish- 
ing this new colony. In these documents we are pleased to find, 

* hil-st flc" A'Mo’i'' ]s tliioui;h the a devriiptinn of a part of 

\ anrniivHi I-l.iiitl tiy Mt !» lu^'t in.iini tixO tnuomitto i to me. It now appears 

tn.it th«- i'txtl lirfdjH -.pokcri <.f, liki* tfiat ol’ Now XL'aland, is of af^c. 

t .\v<K’h. th»‘ pinj^.j-ty -ui'l hirthpla<e of Sir Aloxaiidn Mackenzie, who was knighteil 
tor hi' 'Xranti ‘■\pl«*ration'' in North Anwnc.1, like luy own birthpljw^e, Taratkile, is in the 
Bkit’k J'ie ot Ik»ss-Aaui’. 
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that whilst such clear ami statesmanlilvc instructions have been for- 
warded by the Secretary for the Culuuies, for the j:;uidance of Govrr- 
nor Duuglife, the latter has admirably fulfilled his duties iu the 
management of a set of wild and uiitramiuelled gold-diggers, chietly 
wanderers from California, fnnu whose lawless deeds and outrages 
ho has taken the best measures to i)roteet the poor Indians. 

A despatch to the ( ’olonial Secretary fmiu the (io\ernor's Seeretaiy 
of the Colony, Mr. Y. W. Chessoii,* after })artieulanzing the tha- 
racter and habits of the Indians, elotpu ntly and manfully points out 
the necessity of eshiblishing a thorough llritish piotection of these 
natives, and some reasonable adjustment of their claims, if the pi'acc 
of the colony is to be maintained. “The* present casi* (Mr. F. \V. 
Chesson observes) resembles no common instance of \\liite iiU'U 
encroaching on the lands or rights of aborigin(‘.N for hunting or set- 
tlement. It more than realizes the f.ibulous feuds of (ir\phons and 
Arimaspians, and no ordinary measuies can be expected to o\eic(»me 
the difficulty which duty and interest icquirc to be removed, if 
British Columbia is to become an honourable* or advantageous por- 
tion of the British dominions.” Advocating the adoption of a tieaty 
between the British authorities and the chiefs and thoir people as 
legal, just, and pacific as that made by W illiam IVnn with the In- 
dians of the eastern sea-bord of America, lu* rightly adds, that 
“ Nothing short of realizing lawful payment of that %\hieh it may 
be necessary to ac(pnre, and the pioper administration of laws 
framed in a spirit of justice and c<|uality, can really Im* of service.” 

Whilst the civil giwemment is thus acting, it will, doubtless, be 
largely su])ported in its beneficent scaipe by the co-ot»eration and 
aid of the mild influence of religious instruction. In addition to the 
efforts of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, it is, indeed, 
most gi-atifying to know" that the benevolont Miss Burdett Goutts, 
who annually distributes aid with boundless liberality in fo.^ter- 
ing numberless charities and the spread of tine leligion, h;is fur- 
nished the means for the endowaneut of the bishopric of British 
Golumbia : so that, thanks to the munificence of this good English- 
w’oman, the poor native Indians will find an instructor and pro- 
tector in Bishop Hale. 

Judging from the infoniiation alieady sent home, the gold region 
of the new- colony presents a broad and geneml resemblance to that 
of California. Thus, as in the latter the ore has not yet I>een found 


It'll barn tjiiUrv i»njK.>rfc lelatiuj to Uriti'li Columbia, p, 5‘J, 
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in the coast-range which bounds the Pacific, but sets on at Fort 
Yale on the Fiver Frazer, in long. 1214® — extending northwards 
from to beyond 51° North lat., the gold detritus has •been found 
to ramify largely to the E. and N.E., along the various affluents of 
the Frazer ; the Anderson, Thompson,* and various smaller streams, 
being found cliarged with golden debris. Specimens of gold from 
difterent paits of the region having been recently presented to the 
Museum of Practical Geolog}" by Sir Edward Bidwer L}"tton, I am 
led to infer that the original sites or quartz reefs in the slaty rocks, 
whence all this detrital matter has doubtless been derived, are 
ridges which lie in the N.N.W. prolongation of the auriferous 
ridges of 1 5ilifomia, and arc separated from the Eocky Mountains 
on the east, and from the coast-ridges of the Pacific on the west. At 
present it is impossible to conjecture, with any approach to accu- 
racy, what may be the probable length of this auriferous region ; 
but there is every reason to think that it may extend far to the 
N.N.W . : so that the Emperor of Kussia may possibly possess in his 
distant North American dominions a Dorado as well as in his own 
Ural ^lountains. Again, even restricting (uir inquiry to the auri- 
ferous tract of Priti.sh ( ’olum])ia, wo as yet know little or nothing 
of its breadth. It has been, indeed, said that gold has been detected 
on the eastern shore of the great Okanagan Lake, in E. long. 110°, 
a statement which seems by no means improbable, seeing that the 
precious metal has Ix^en found as far eastward in the Lnited States 
;is Fort Uolville on the (blumbia. 

This brief allusion to the want of knowledge respecting the 
eastern extension of the gold fields of British C’olurabia may lead us to 
hope that Dr. T lector, the gerdogist and naturalist, who is even now, 
wc hope, about to traverse these tracts, will bring us home accounts 
which will, to a great extent, dispel our ignorance. Tie will, at all 
events, offer to ns f^r the first time a true account of the lithological 
character of the Kocky Mountains, as distinguished from the au- 
riferous chains to their West : and when his repoids are combined 
with those of Mr. Banermann. the geologist of the Boundary Survey 
conducted by Uolonel Hawkins, and these are co-ordinated with the 
data obtained by Palliser in more northern parallels, we shall, indeed 
possess a valuable instalment of contributions towards a better 


* Til.* Lhikp of N’.*vv.aMle. n^w CMonml S\.T.*tarv, just in the :^[useum of 

Pm. Ooolo-y a from the head waters of the Thompson River, weiehine nearlv 

8 oz. — 12, 1850. ® ^ 
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acquaintance with a Tast countr}' which is, doubtlessly, destined 
to play a most important part in the annals of British history.* 
Arctic l*c.nearches , — It w’ill be remembered that (’aptain ^1‘Cltntock 
failed to accomplish the middle passage across Ihiffin Bay in the 
season of 1857. The /ha’, therefore, was forced to i)ass tlie 
w'inter in the pack; afterw’ards diifting with it helplessly to the 
south until set free in April of last year. No evil conse<pieiices 
beyond tlic vexatious loss of an entire year w’cre (experienced, the 
efficiency of the expedition being unimj)air(‘d, and after a short 
stay in the ports of Greenland, w'here siij)plies of fresh nu^at, Ac., 
were obtained, as also from several vessels of the whaling fl(‘et, 
Captain M‘Clintock lias gallantly made a successful passage across 
the middle ice, and entered Pond Bay on tlie li’Jth of July. Our 
latest intelligence is dated from this inlet, whitlier he had gone for 
the purpose of investigating some very remarkable n'jxu'ts, which* 
for the last few years have been pt rseveringl}’ made by tlie natives 
to the wdialing sliips frequenting tliis quarter. 

The statements made by tlie Esquimaux with respect to fugitive 
parties of wdiite men in distress, point une(pii vocally t(> jM>rti(jns of 
the crew of the Erchn,^ and Terror, ami their conjecture is corrolio- 
rated by the fact, that the sledges of these tribes are found to be 
constructed of oak and mahogany behmging to Pjritish ships, and by 
the existence of other articles in their pos^ossion, Avhich could have 
been derived only from such a source. AVhen last seen, the Fo.r was 
steering into the ver\’ centre of the area from which these reports 
proceeded, and to which Captain iVPClintfick attached the utmost 
importance. Having cleared up this important point, it was his 
intention to proceed to Beechey Island to examine into the state of 
provisions there deposited, and then to make his w’ay southerly to- 
wards the bight of the Back or Great Fish Biver, w here it is earnestly 
hoped the object of his voyage wdll be attained. 

Although it would be premature to express any immediate anxiety 
respecting the safety of this isolated vessel, commanded as she is by 
an officer of so much ability and experience, vrith so many depots of 
provision to fall back upon in the event of any casualty occurring 
previous to her reaching the American continent, yet it cannot be 
denied that if the close of the present year should have brought ns 
no intelligence, there will be grave cause for solicitude and for 


* An m tp ni the lesion Ivio.: imrae-liat^ly to the south of Kntish CoInm}>ja. 

and extending southwards to (.’ahfoniia Trop r, ind \\hi<.h has n o,-i.upi.>il and 
by the American Government, lias been leceutlv iniblislied by Mr. Trutch. 
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regret that the adventurous and skilful M‘Clintock should have been 
left without that support from the west which I have invariably 
advocated. ‘ 

Even now we must deplox'e that the representations made to Her 
Majesty’s Government to induce them to cooperate in this national 
undertaking by sending or by aiding to send a second vessel to meet 
the Fox through tlie route of Lchring Strait, which was proved 
by Collinsou to be so sure and safe for ships of any size, have not 
been attended to, and that the Fox\ eq^uipped and maintained as she 
is almost entirely at the expense of laidy Franklin, should have 
been permitted to go forth unaided on lier holy errand. This con- 
sideration receives additional force fi om the fact that an Arctic ves- 
sel» especially prestuited b^' the Fnited States Government, remains 
iiiicm}doYed in our own waters ; and when, in addition to the primary 
‘object of following up the traces of our missing countiymon, she 
could have been employed in making those inagnetical obseivations 
on the nurtli coast of tlie American continent, which the IVesident 
and Council of the Jioyal Society have pointed out as being of great 
importance. Fpon tli is suljjcct it remains only to be remarked, that 
when Captain M'l’lintock sailed from Aberdeen on the oOthof June, 
1857, there was still a well-founded hope that the Government Avould 
make this cunceSvsion in the interests of humanity and science, since 
there was ample time for the fitting out of a second ship befoie the 
month of December following, the season of departure for Behring 
Strait. In anticipation of sncli assi>tance, the far-sighted and expe- 
rienced commander of tlie Ftu: communicated to Caj)tain 3Iagniro, 
Avliosc kimwledge of the western route rendered him peculiarly fitted 
to receive such confidence, the views he entertained as to the manner 
in which two ships, thus converging to the same specified field of 
search, might act in coneeii: for tlie CM.mimon object. It is painful 
to reflect upon wliat nnnst be the feeling of dl.^appointment of Cap- 
tain M*riiutock, when, on reaching near to his goal, he finds none 
of tliose preconceited maiks or signals indicative of the approaching 
succour and cooperation of which he may stand in need! 

While the spirit of Arctic enteij>rise seems almost to have departed 
from among us, our kindred nation on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic, entering upon it in the first instance with the kind feeling 
of succouring our missing countiymen. a]>j>ear inclined to pursue a 
path from wliich so much honour lias redounded, and we have 
received notices of tlieir intention to ecpiip from that country another 
expedition, having for its object the further examination of Smith 
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Sound. The pottlenient of t]iat great physieal question, the open 
Polar Sea, so desired hy all geogra])liei>, ^vill add a iie^v lustie to 
the cuiuitry that sent foiih Dr. Kaue. Those recent advices Inive also 
informed us that Mr. It. Keiinicott, of Chicago, has stai-ted on 
a journey overland to the Arctic Ocean. He purposes to pro- 
ceed to Fort Gany, on the Fed Kiver, and thence; with the 
agents of the Hudson Pay (V)nipany, to the valley of the Siis- 
katehewan, the Athabasca, and the Peace Fivers, to the Great Slave 
Lake. Arriving at the Mackenzie liiver in tlic sjuing of 18G0, the 
summer of that year he will devote to the exploration of the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, returning home the following year. It is, 
tlu*refore, not at all improbable that Pa})tain Mddintock, should 
( h)d ]U\)sper him, may be welcomed to the shoves of British America 
ly a citizen of the Fnited States !* 

Progress of Gengrftphj in the United our last Anniversar}' 

we justly awarded one of our Gold Medals to Professor Baehe, f<u* 
his highly important coast surveys ; and I have now to advert to 
some other works of our kinsmen of the West that have come under 
my notice, and which reflect high credit upon them. 

The large quarto publications which illuvstrate the tracks best 
suited for a railway' between the Mississipi>i and the Pacific have 
now advanced to the eighth volume. This volume is occupied 
h}' a clear and able description, by Mr. Spencer F. Baiid, of all the 
mammals, biids, reptiles, and fishes of those regions, preceded by a 
lucid introduction, the whole comprising 75d pages of letter-press 
and 40 plates. This publication and the volumes which preceded 
it have completely carried out the object of the American statesmen, 
who directed that their railroad smweys of unknown regions should 
be illustrated in so complete a manner. 

In alluding to this Keport, I must repeat what I have said on 
former occasions, in respect to analogous publications, that the 


* The last jouinals of Captuiu iitziamos, the a«'''Oei5i.te of Sir John Franklin, as ad- 
dressed to Ml'S. Conini^ham, which have ju^t l^eon printtKl })y that lady’s husband, 
Jlr. WilHam Couiuixham, M.p., are deeply mtert'6tii]i:. The picture sketched by this irid- 
lant officer, of the p«?rfeet happmr*-s and goo<l uider of the ci>w- undoi the mfiuenee of 
their Ijeloved commander, revive^ all our gnof f<»r the lo'-s of such noble fellows. There 
isone expresMOii ^ p. s j whh’h, had it been m.idekno\\n wh*Mi the searching expe-litions. were 
sent out in quest t»f Franklin, might liave siived some unueeessuy ordets of the Admiralty, 
and miuh fruitless sp»H:ulation on the pait of gecgi-apluTs, iuelutling myself, in tavour of 
tentative efioits being made to the iVirth of Beeohey island. “ At dinner t<'Hlay (Captain 
Fitzjam*‘s writes^ Sir John g:ave us a pleasint aeeount of Ji'is, expecintiun of hchvj obic to 
get throngh the ire on the i>f Aiaenra^ und hts di,d,rlief in the iden t/mt there is open 
sea to the norVnrardy t^ee also Sir John linhardsou’s able comments, article ‘ F*olar 
llegious,* new eelition ‘ Fncyclopadia Britannica.’ 
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Govnrninent of tlie United States has set an example lyhich 
might certainly he imitated hy the mother country. Jn treating 
of Australia, 1 have directed your attention to a projK)sal of the 
enlightened Governor of New South Wales, who has endeavoured to 
rouse the British Government to a sense of the impoUancc of jnirsu- 
ing a similar conduct in our vast colonies. 

In tlic first volume of this lemarkable series of ‘ Explorations and 
Suiweys fur a Kail road Koutc from the Mississippi to the Pacific,* 
tile reader will he juucli struck with the introductory State paper 
hy 3ti\ Jctleixui Davis, then Secretary of M ar, mid addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Kepresentatives. llie ex])Iorers are theiein 
directed I to idiserve and note all those C)bjectH and phenomena which 
Iiave an iiuiucdiate or i emote bearing oil the railway, or which 
might seem to develop the resources, peculiarities, and climate of 
the couiitiy. They wiue, in fact, ordered to determine all geo- 
graphicjd positions, to lay down the topography of the lands, to 
observe the meteorology, including data for barometric profiles, and 
two of the party were to determine the direction and intensity of 
the magnetic force. Other individuals were ordered to make geo- 
logical suiweys and to collect all the plants and animals of the 
country, as well as to obtain the statistics of the tribes of aborigines. 
Now that those directions have been well and efi5ciently worked out 
l)y zeahnts and able inon, let us lender all honour to the nation which 
contributes such a great amoimt of fresh knowledge to the world of 
science. 

Anotlier of these very important documents recently issued hy the 
American Govenimcnt is the Keport on the United States and 
^lexiean Fxmndary' Surva^y, by 3 la j or Emorj’’ and his assistants, 
wlio>e descrij>tions of the natural a]>pearances of the country are 
vivid, and its features pictorially delineated ; the fossil remains hav- 
ing been Collected and j>aiiially described by Mr. Parry. Besides 
many wo<Kleuts representing various landscapes, the work is further 
embellished liy a profusion of lithographic views, as well as hy 
tinted and coloured sketches of the inliabitunts. The geological 
description of tbe country was prepared by Mr. Arthur Schott, 
and specimens of the fos>iI remains having been brought to New 
York, have been described in this volume by the celebrated pa- 
leontologist Mr. James Hall. The accompanying map, embracing 
all the region included between the British boundary' on the north 
and north latitude on the south, and between 84'^ and 126^ east 
longitude, is a gi'eat addition to our previous cartogiaphy. 
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In iilludiiig to otlier works connected with the ^eogra[)]iy of 
America, 1 am glad to have the high authority of my friend Admiral 
FitzKoy foi# saying, that one of the most valuable meteorological 
works wliieh has yet been produced is Lorin Blodget’s ‘ Climatology 
of the United States.’ This large octavo volume, amply illustrated 
with the best class of maps, is well written, and treats the subject in 
a masterly and comprehensive manner : the author liaving strictly 
followed Humboldt, and largely referred to Dove. 1 u estimating such 
works iis this, and the still more extensive lieports of Kspy, we are 
reminded that they proceed from a country wliere one language, (Uio 
system of measurement, one poshil anangement, and one g( » vein- 
men t, coextend over a vast portion of the continent of America.* 

If I weie now presiding over iny brother geologists, 1 might 
dilate upon the very important woik recently jmblished by Pro- 
fessor Henry liOgers on the ‘Geology of Pennsylvania;’ tor truly 
the two thick quarto volumes rej)lete -with numerous illustra- 
tions which have been 2 )repared by this geologist are to be viewed 
as masterjiieces of correct delineation of the structure of his native 
country. Iiidependeutly of the intrinsic value of these details 
to the geologist, miner, and proprietor, the maps and sections have 
in themselves a most important bearing on physical geography. 
In tracing the boundaries of the ditfeient geological fomations, 
Professor Rogers ha.s shown the intimate connexion between the 
complicated geological folds or re])lication and the geographical out- 
lines of the land, and with an ability which proves him to be as good 


* thi> AJtlrt'S'j 'Vii* rt-aJ, I haw h<i<l tlio Nit!>t’aLti(m to i^ceivu our iissrn jat<*, 
Commauder Maury, the sccoud volume cf the eiirhth edition of Ins ‘ K.\plauations and 
Saiim^ Direetions to accompany his Wind and Curient (’harts.* This invaluable work, 
which has justly acquiiel a world-wMe lejfUtation, is aiiothei of the stiikniir proofs of the 
wisdom of the Government of the GtuUnl .states iii their en(.ouia;„'enietit of science. 

Moie recently our medallist, Trofessor Bache, has ohhtringly sent to me a list of all the 
piincijul Ameru^u geo^iaj)hicai exploiutions an<i publicatu^iK ^liuce iSoT. In addition to 
no less than thirty-nine such wnik>?, most of them executed by direc-tion of tlie (io\ eminent 
(and of which a list will be pveu in a subsequent numVier of the ‘ 1‘ioct‘ediiips’;, Biofessor 
Bache mftrms me that the following four e\f>editioiJs are either staitmg oi aieahea«iy m 
the held: — Exploration of the >aii Juan and t-'nloraJo Ihvers, and of a umte fiom New 
!kIexico to Utah Territory, commande<l by Uaptam John Macomb, 'rof*ogTaphioal Enpneers 
U. S. A., under the Orfice of Explorations, War Ivpaitmcnt. — Exploiation of the head 
Tnbutaiies of the Yellow-stone and Mis^oun Uix**!", and the ro^ciou in which their isources 
he, commande*! by Captain W. E. liaynolds, Topogiapliicai Engineers U. S. A., under the 
0:hce of Expb'iatioiis, War I>ej)artment. — Construction of a Military Road tiom Fort 
Benton on the Mi>souri to Fort Walla Walla on the Columbia, commanded by Lieut. 
John M'.llan, U. S. A., under the Olhee of Exploration-, War iHepaitmeiit. — Exploration 
of a route for a luiihccul on a new line, acios^ the Gieat BiU'in, by Captain J. H, Mm|tt>on, 
Topographical Engineers U. S. A., Utah Expv*lition, Bngadiei-Geneial AIbcut Johnston, 
U, S. A., comm-indmg, under the War Department. 
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a physifal gen^-aphor as lio is an eminent geologist. Liberal as tbo 
Stale of I ViiJihylvaiiia has ])eeu in contributing to the payment of 
the cost of tills elaborate work, 1 liaiipen to know that* in addition 
to years of labour, the author has spent some of his private means 
in bringing it out ; ami I thcrefoie sincerely hope, for the honour of 
science, that these volumes may meet with such a sale as will 
iiuleiuiiify the wnter, who has shown that he can combine such 
a profusion of details with broad and ingenious philoso 2 )hical 
views. 

^lanv are the subjects connected with our science on which, in 
lionour of the Lnited States, I might expatiate. Even whilst I write, 
the newsjiapers of Boston [inmuiuce the proposal to erect a vast 
( 'onsrrvatory of Art ami Science. Now, whether this idea he car- 
ried out in the jiublie gardens of that city, or, as my illustrious 
friend IVitfessor Agassiz wishes, in tlie jirceiiicts of the adjacent 
University of Cambridge, witli whieh the names of Everett, Prescott, 
and other emimnt men are assoeiated, a subscription for that 
nohlc object, as furnished by tliuusamls of citizens, is the best proof 
whieh can ho afforded of an enlightened jiatriotism.* 

(%’ittrtil Amerh'ii , — Every year brings us some new information 
regarding those portions of (bntral America wliicli seem to offer 
the best linos for opening a direct communication, either by rail- 
roads or canals, between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The }>rt>poscd railroad through Honduras has led to surveys across 
that territory, of very great interest in their actual as well as an- 
ti cijvated results. They will he invaluable to our maj^makers for 
tlie new data which they add to our gcogiaphical knowledge of a 
country never before so carefully exjdored. I have on previous oc- 
casions adverted to tlie mass of valualde information on Central 
America collected and published by Mr. Squier, the intelligent 
promoter of the TTonduras Interoceanic Kailway, Avhich he has since 
followed uj'i by further details, amongst others a corrected account 
of the great lake of Yojoa, which has recently been printed in the 
Proceedings of our Society. 

31. Belly, who has obtaincil from the Governments of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica the exclusive privilege and right to open an inter- 
oceanic communication, by water, through the territories of those 

* The -ZTf.u woik tn the O'mpl' tifn of which that eminent naturalist is de" 

voting hi' lit-', aod whu'h h,is bevn suh^enbed tbr in the various States of America to the 
amo’int of »>0.ouit/. sterlm:^, an additional pioof of tlie encouragement of science in 
the I'nitvd stato-.. 
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states, has presented to me a copy of the map and sections of his 
j>roposed lino, which liavc })ecn laid })cfoi‘c tlu‘ Society. Xo one 
can doubt tlio ^rcat iiitercht uttaclied to such an undeiiiikiiig ; it 
remains, however, to be seen whether it is possible to raise the 
funds necessary for the conipletioii of so gigantic an enterprise. 

South Ameriru . — in my Address of 1857 1 noticed the preliminary 
account, all that had then aj^pcared, of Lieutenant Page’s ‘Explo- 
ration and Surv(‘y of the Pi<^ dc la Plata and its Tributaries,’ the 
full lie})ort of which has now been published at the expense of the 
Government of the Lnitcd States. 

It forms an important contribution to the geography of South 
America, and may be well classed with the woiks of his brother- 
officers, Herndon, Gibbon, and Gilliss, whose travels were also un- 
dertiiken under the liberal aus})ices and at the cost of tlie Govcni- 
ment of the United States. The number of positions which liavc 
been for the first time determined and brought together by these 
officers will leave our mapuiakers but little excuse for not correct- 
ing in the map.s of South America the positions of many towns and 
places of importance, the true sites of which were never before, 
perhaps, fixed by observation. 

The uiiinternqited ascent of the Parana by an American steamer 
through Id degrees of latitude as high as PJ degiees, fully corrobo- 
rates the belief, founded on the old Spani.sh accounts, that the higher 
w'aters of this mighty liver are navigable for vessels of quite as 
large a burthen as are requisite for carrying on a commercial inter- 
course with the rich provinces of Matto Grosso and Uuyaba, in 
the very heart of the continent. The observations, however, of 
Lieutenant Page (like those made in the case of the Yang-tse-Keang 
in China) show how little reliance is to be placed, even from 
year to year, on the most careful surveys and soundings of a great 
river liable to such alterations from periodical floodings. He sa^ s 
— “ On comparing the charts of Captain Sullivan, made in 1847, 
with his own surveys made in 18dd and IHod, it appeared not only 
that the channels but the appearance of the river was in some places 
materially changed; islands have been enlarged, others reduced in 
size, some have disappeared altogether, and their positions as marked 
upon his chart are now, in some instances, the channel of the river.” 
The track of the W<!fpr}cif<h, at the lower })ass of 8t. Juan (in 
lat. 30^ 36'), passes directly over the position of an island marked 
on Sullivan’s charts. This, as Lieutenant Page observes, proves 
nothing wrong in his surveys, but it is an interesting fact, showing 
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the remurkal)le physical changes constantly produced by the action 
of the currents. The liistorical portion of Lieutenant Tage’s book 
has been drawn up apparently from the best authorities; the work 
of tme of our former Vice-Presidents, tSir Woodbine Parish, having 
been amongst otliers very freely used. 

I take this opportunity of recording with satisfaction that we 
have received a translation of iSir Woodbine Parish’s work into 
Spanish, which has been puhlishod at Buenos Ayres, containing 
Some later statistics and additional information respecting the 
interior provinces of La Plata, and collected by order of the local 
governments. This translation wdll add to the value of the work 
as the best book of reference on those countries. 


Wi:si Lnpiks. 

I*h i'iphnhr Rtx-hs of the AnijmUa Lslands.- — A curious and important 
discovtuy has been made in the Anguilla Islands, wliich lie to the 
noi th of St. Kitts. The captain of an American trader being becalmed 
off a rock called ‘'Sombrero,” which lies between the British 
pt)Nsessions of the Anguillas on the east and Anegada on the west, 
took away certain specimens of the rock, apparently a bone-breccia. 
Oil analysis, these proved to be richly impregnated with phosphate 
of lime, and a cargo subscjpicntly imported was sold at Xew York 
at from 'M to (’*/. per ton, to renovate the worn out soils of 
Virginia. 

Seeing that ilo.OoO tons of material removed from a little rock in 
the wide ocean, which no one liad cared to claim, had realized 
ill the Xew \ nrk market, the inhahitants of the Anguillas 
weie led to believe that some of the detached rocks or ‘‘ keys,” which 
lie to the north of the chief island, and at no great distance from 
Sombrero, might he of the same composition as that rock. They 
accordingly induced the Govenior of St. Kitts, Mr.* Hercules 
I\ohill:^on, to transmit specimens for analysis to London. These 
specimens having been sent to me by my eminent friend Sir 
William Hooker have been analysed in the laboratory of the School 
of ^lilies, and have been found to contain a notable quantity of 
phosphate of lime. Hence, when they are properly surveyed and 
opened out, there is every reaK,n to hope, that these rocky islets 
will afford a supply of renovating material which may render the 


* Now Sir Hercules Robin^n . — Jmic ISoO. 
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Britisk farmer, to a great extent, independent of the guano of 

rein.* 

^?L’si’u.vLi.v, Tasmania, and Nkw Zkaland. 

Jourm^ fr<Hii Mureton JUuj to SontJi AnsfralUi. — The recent acceshioiis 
to our knowledge respecting the interior of Australia have keen 
large. C)ur iiiedallist, Mr. Augustus (iiegoiy, has peifunned a 
most leniaikalile inland j<»ui‘iicy limu Muroton l»ay, in \\liich, 
thoiigli unsuccessful in disco\tring any lelics of J.cichhaidt and his 
party (the tirst object of the expedition), he was ena]»led to detine 
the nature of the interior of the continent from N.K. to S.NV., and 
to reach Adelaide in South Austialia. Taking a north-westerly 
course to the W.A.Mh aiul N.W., he at lirst found ahundance of 
green grass, though he fears that in seasons of di ought few of tlie 
water-holes even at a moderate distance from the colony of Moieton 
Bay, recently named (^ueen’s-lau<l,” are permanent. Tahnlar 
sandstone ridges, basaltic peaks, or finely-tinihei<-d valleys succeed; 
but on passing from the lliver Nare to the N.N.W., it was found 
that the drought had been of sucli long continuance, that tlie whole 
of the vegetable surface had been swept away by the wind, leaving 
the country an absolute desert ; a few widely-scattered tufts of glass 
being the only food discoverable for the bup])ort of the horses- 
Mhen on tlie route to the X.AV., which it is known that Leich- 
hardt had intended to follow, CJregory found that high Hoods had 
obliterated all tracks of previous exjdurers, and tliat the very 
districts described by Mitchell as coveied by a rich vegetation weie 
parched and barren clays! In lat. 24^ o.V, long. 14d" f/, a tree 
was, however, discovered, on which the letter L was cut, indi- 
cating very probably that Leichhardt had encamped there. 

Continuing the search towards the north-west, Gregory then en- 
countered tremendously heavy rains, and was entangled among 
numerous and deep channels and boggy gullies, from which the 
party was only extricated by extraordinar}* exertions. Such are the 
frightful vicissitudes abounding in this low legion of alternate flood 
and drought which separates the fertile hilly country of the east 
coast from the gieat interior saline desert. In this region they met 
with occasional small parties of natives, who, as usual, were shy and 

* The (it thn -ptt is fmni the rc*<.k nr key calh.4 th** Little Scnil*. I have 

sent an a«'t(»iint ol th(se k* V" and a il^'taih'd analy'-]> ct the '■pe('nii«‘n^, ni 

the <ioTornniHnt N-IkhpI mI'Mih*'", t(j tla* Ihyal A n ulti’nil Nx ,ety !«'i pidilnaticn m tluar 
volume, and hnvr tlicie »‘.\|iivsse-<l a that a ,d •'Uiv* y<ir may Ik; s^-nt to the 

Anguill.is to derine the extent and ielatii'n‘=; ot tliese ph<"-iihatn. 
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trcarliuions, l>nt easily intimidated. Despite of all impediments and 
imicli privation, tlie adventurers pushed on up Thompson Eiver, 
through a desol.ite and arid, red-coluured, sandy country, until they 
reached lat. H P 47', when the total cessation of water and grass put 
an end to all etfoiis to penetrate further to the north-west. Compelled 
most unwillingly to a])andon the principal object of their travels by 
continuing to follow the route probably taken by Leichhardt, Gregory 
and his companions then turned to the south-west, and ascertained 
the nature of the eoiintry between his remote position and Kennedy’s 
farthest explorations, proceeding through more southeni latitudes to 
rearh the settled country of South Australia. The vicissitudes and 
privations experienced in this route to the south-east are succinctly 
related, and the outlines of ground, whether stony desert, plains 
with low ridges of red drift sand, or sandstone table-lands, are well 
defined. Advarn ing by < 'ooper Creek, and that branch of it named 
by Sturt, Strzelecki (’leek, the travellers finally reached Adelaide. 

HespM'Cting the fate of licichhardt, Mr. A. Gregory thinks 
it piobahle that the adventnrons traveller, advancing from the 
Metoria, was lured on to the north-west by favouring thunder- 
showers, until, on the cessation of the rains, he was arrested in the 
parched and waterless tract, and, unable to advance or retreat, he 
polished in the wihleniess.’^ Gregory also informs us, that west of 
the meridian of 147^ L. long, most of the country is unfit for occu- 
]>ation. until the hnuiidarv of the colony of South Australia, or 141® 
E. long., is reaclunl in more southeni parallels. 

(4ur medallist is, indeed, well hnriie out in saying that the results 
of his expo<lition are most important with reference to the physical 
geography <»f Australia : for when combined with the researches of 
Sturt, they seem to demonstrate that, whether as examined from 
the north-cast or soutli. a very large portion indeed of the interior 
is a worthless saline de>ert, veiy little above the level of the sea. 

E rphtriftlms m'shnird rfh-irc^ticanl from Eunth Australia , — 

Whilst the h\A jouiTicy of Augustus Gregoiy has serx'cd to confirm 
the view cstahlislied by the res^^arches of Sturt, that a vast interior 
and sterile low region lies to the nnnh of South Australia, and 
extends to the higlier lands which form the western limits of 
New South \Vales on the east, and to the elevations south of 
( amhridge Gulf on the iiortli, the surveys set on foot at Adelaide 

* My tnen l the Rev. W, i.\ Clarke ha«; wntten able notjee^; in the ‘ Sydney Morning 
Ib niM,' in which he il liters in upniion tVom Mr, A. Gre^'orv a* to the track followed by 
Lochhaidt. 
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have demonstrated that a vast tract of well-watered and fertile 
lands exists to the north-west nf that colony. 

The etlbrts of Mr. llerschel llubbage, to which J last j'ear di- 
rected your attention, were f<»r some time unsuccessful, o^\in^i; to tlic 
intensely saline condition of the country through which he liad to 
pass, and the difficulty of transporting tlie ap})aratus ho had ingeni- 
ously contrived for the cojiversion of salt ^^ater into flesh. As 
soon, however, as the heavy teams ami drays weu' dispensed 
with, and that, joined by Mr. (’. Gregory, liding and j)ack-horses 
were substituted, this tcxploier showed how capable 1 h‘ was <»f 
defining with precision a considerable puitiun of new countiy in 
which fresh water was reached. Fixing with acruracy th(‘ lalitiub* 
and longitude of several points, he jjroved the existence of dry 
land between the masses of water which had been ju evioiisly uniti'd 
upon our maps under the name of Lake Tonens, Avluh; lie defined 
their outlines, distinguishing the noiihernmost of them by the 
name of Lake Gregory. 

Various other documents and sketch-ma]KS i elating to South 
Australia, which have been forwarded to the Society by Her Ma- 
jesty's Colonial Secretary, demonstrate what vigt>rous <‘xertion» 
have been made by other explorers. Thus, IMajtjr AVarhurton 
defined large tracts of country north of tlie (iawler Langes, /. r., 
between Streaky Lay on the south-west, and the saline country 
occupied by Lake Gairdner and its adjacent lagoons. The larger 
part of this country seems to Ix^ incapable of supporting colonists, 
from the want of fresh water, and its prevalent saline character. 
This active officer also shows that, in many parts, tlie saline con- 
dition of the surface of the country is due to the existencai of 
saliferous rocks beneath, being in this respect analogous to the 
saline step2»es of Kussia. Police troo2)er Geharty, in a separate 
tour, proved the extension of lands equally sterile with those 
e.xplored by Major AVarhurton, which was to bo ex2>ccted, as the 
tract lies contiguous to the stenle coast-range of Fvre. To 
the ea.st of Lakes Torrens and Gregory the exjilurations of Mr. 
Samuel Parry and Corporal Lurt are worthy of notice ; the fonner 
having deteimined several points of latitude and longitudo, and 
having given ns information r(‘spo(*ting the nature of the rocks 
which occupy the reginii intermediato between Lake Torrens and 
Angepena, near the settled parts of the er.lony. 

Ill the mean time, whilst Air. Babbagr* was occupied with his 
earlier difficulties, and other ex2>lorers were determining the real 
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coinlition I'f tlie saline tracts lying bebvecn 32® 30' and 31® of lati- 
tude, an unaided colonist, Mr. M‘Dougall Stuart, a former companion 
of Sturt, jKissed rapidly bcy'ond all these saline tracts and discovered a 
larg(', Well- watered, and more elevated region to the north-west. As 
soon as he ascertained the existence of a permanent supply of fresh 
water at Andamoka, in south latitude 30J®, and had thus secured a 
retreat, lie clashed on to tlie north and north-west, and soon fell in 
with numerous gum-creeks, containing streams which flowed from 
liills ranging from south-east to noidh-west, and further ascertained 
that largo portions of this region were well grassed and admirably 
adapted for settlement! 

The (rovernor of South Australia, Sir Ti. O. Macdonnell, states 
that tlie extent of tliis newly discovered available land amounts to 
from I2i'>o to ISoO square miles, and has rightly named the principal 
wateiq>arting, Stuart ]»unge. If is Excellency then adds that the 
House of Asseml)ly cd South Australia had presented an address 
to him, requesting that the necessary steps should be taken for 
granting Mr. Stuart a fouiteen yeai’s' lease of loOO square miles 
of the new country. 

When we look to the fact, that tliis explorer had, in the first in- 
stance, to get through the southern saline desert between the 
sea and those interior lands— that lie was accompanied by one 
white man, Foster, and a black man only, and that his compass 
and watch were liis only instruments, wc; cannot too highly applaud 
his success, and tlie Council of this Society has, therefore, well 
judged in awarding to him a gold watch in honour of such highly 
valuable discoveries. 

Not only did Mr. M‘Dougall Stuart destine the northern portion of 
thi.s now and fertile region, but }>cf»re he returned by a most daring 
and perilous route to tlu' coast on a moi*idian far to the west of his 
lino of ail van ce, he also ascertained the .soiithera limit of all the 
available land. 

Notliing whicli T have I'c-adof in Anst7*aliaii travel more strikingly 
displays the bold and undaunted spirit of adventure, than when 
3Ir. Stuart liad reached the southern limit of the fresh- watered 
country, and ascended a hill near ^lount Espy to look south- 
ward over the country between him and the sea, he descried 
nothing hut a vast saline desert tlirough which (his provisions 
lK?ing almost exhausted) ho must pass. Nothing daunted by that 
dismal pi'ospect, or the great privations he would have to suffer, 
he regained the seashore, and travelling along it, once more found 
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himself on the tliroshold of colonization. From the 7tli of 

tv 

when he entered on this desert country, he and his coni pan ion 
Foster had fo suffer from hunger and thirst during a foitniglit 
before tlu^y reached the settlement of Mr. Gibson, in Streaky l^ay. 
There, both the explorers nearly died, in conscMjuence <»f the sudden 
change from a state of want ti> good diet. Recovering, however, 
they reached the regularly settled distiicts of the colony, and were 
hailed with acclamation in Adelaide. 

Now, had the brave ^Id )eugall Stuart perished like Leichhaidt in 
this last dreadful march to the sca-bord,all notion (.fa welbwat(‘re(l, 
rich interior country on the north-west might ha\e b(‘en fur ag( s 
unknown, and liis success being ignored, his fate would have ebeeked 
all further enterprise in that direction. 

AVhilst it is pleasing to reflect on this happy result, it is also 
well to kn<jw, that the newly discovered fertile lands may b(‘ a}>- 
proached from the settled and central portions of the colony without 
touching upon any part of the sterile saline coast tract. For, 
as above said, it has been asceidaincd that the Lake Tornuis of 
earlier days is divided into at least two bodies of water, and that 
the mass of land dividing them, which has since been traversed, 
may serve as the line of route to Stuart Range. 

Through the researches of the Government sinweyor, r. Samuel 
Tarry, and of C(jrporal Burt, as well as by a leturn journey of 
Major Warburton, it has also been ascertained that piactieable 
routes exist from Angepena, on the north-west of the settled country 
of Adelaide, to the region of I.ake Tomms, by which ( there being a 
sufficiency of water-hcjles) a communication may, it is hoped, be 
maintained between the settled districts and the new country. 

At the same time this disc(.>very of the local wat(‘rparting of Stuart 
Range must not be supposed to clash with the clear determinati(uis 
of Sturt, that the great mass of the continent directly to the north 
of Victoria and South Australia is a vast saline depression. In fact 
the fresh waters descend from the Stuart Range on the north-east 
into that great sterile depression, and are there absorbed or evapo- 
rated. As tar, therefore, as (.>ur present knowledge goes, we learn 
that the hilly grounds of Stuart Range, extending from s(juth-eust 
to north-west, constitute a zone of no great width, which pours 
otf its waters both to tlu* north-east and smith-west into lower and 
saline deserts. 

Nurigatioa <f the Marray, Murna/ihidy’e, — Whilst such have been 
the discoveries of travellers overland, an object of paramount im- 
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p(^rtiinct> to Australia lias beeu accomplished by water. Tho 
opening of the river Murray to navigation was first accomplished 
by ( aptaiu Francis Cadell, in 1853, as narrated by thaf enterprising 
seaman in a letter published in volume xxv. of our Journal. 
Steadily pei-sevoring, with augmented resources and additional 
steamers, tho same individual and other parties have been recently 
plying on this river from its mouth, near Adelaide, in South 
Australia, to Albury, a distance of nearly l<SoO miles. The 
channel of the Wakool has also been tested for 50 miles, and 
t’aptain ( adell luts passed up tlu' ^lurrumbidgeo in a steamboat for 
SOO miles! Thus, a region in wliieh six years ago no internal tiaffic 
existe<l, has been openrd out to water carriage over a distance of 
2050 mill's, it being estimateil that II 50 miles more may eventually 
be accornplislied in the rivers Wakool, Edward, and Darling. The 
Mu rray and Miirnimhidgee are now ascertained to he navigable 
from May to the end of Deci'inber in eveiy year, and for the whole 
twelve mmitlis in tliose years wlien moie tluin tlic average amount 
of snow and rain falls in tlie Al[>ine coiintry in which they take 
tlioir rise. The Darling, not liaving its sources in mountains of 
such altitude', cannot bo similai’ly rec-koned upon, tlioiigli probably 
it might also he rendered navigalile in ordinary seasons if the drift 
timlier, which at present encmnbeis it, were removed. Eeferring 
my readers to the clear and seaiehing Ilejxjrt of a Committee on 
the navigation of the 3Iurray and its aflinonts, printed by order of 
tho Legislative Assembly of New South W'ales (29th Oct., 1858), 
as signed by itvS chainnan, that good explorer, Mr. George Macleay, 
anil brought to my notice by my friend Mr. Stuart Donaldson, also 
one of the Committee,* it is eniuigh for me to cull from tliat able 
document tlie astounding faid, that twenty towns, some of them of 
considerable size, sueh as Albury, l)enili<|uin, Gundagai, Tumut, 
and WaggaAVagga, have been called into existence, and that seven 
more are about to be proclaimed. Already, acres of land in 

this vi('inity have been sold; and if, by Artesian borings, fresh 
water should be obtained in the vast salt-bush countries yet un- 
occupied. prodigious additional quantities of sheep and cattle may 
be supported in the adjacent regions. 

Descending from the lofty Australian Alps of Strzelecki (Mount 
Kosciusko), the Muiray traverses tracts, some of which, as well as 
portions of tlio basin of the Munaimbidgee, have been ascertained by 

* Kcccutir Minister ot Finance of that coiuuv. 
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my friend the Kev. J. M. (larke to be higlily auriferons, and in 
other respects also inetalliferons. One of those gnhl tracts, 
Adeloiig, has’ indce»l already l>eeii readied within KI niih‘S by 
one of the steamers. A\ hen we consider tliat this intojTial water 
carriage is already very servie(,‘a})le lor a vast distance to llio 
colony of South Australia, in wliich the ^Murray deboudies ; tliat 
higher up the same stream is contiguous to the rieh gold-bearing 
and rapidly rising tracts of the northcni parts of \ ietoi ia : and tliat, 
out of the 1800 miles now proved to be navigable, lOdO lie >%ithin 
the terntory of New South \N ales, we must rejoice in the retiection 
that British industry and science have brought into aeti\ity a lino‘ 
of intercourse and trafii(* wliiih must fu' ever unite in mutual in- 
terest the three largest (»f our Australian colonies. 

Again recpicsting you to consult the well-considered and (‘fleet ivc 
Report of the Committee, ap[)ointed by the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales, for tlie laige and statesmanlike views vliicli it 
embodies, I also s]>ecially commend to y<uir mitiee tlie clear de- 
scriptions given in it ]>y vari(,)ns colonists (tf the jihvsical condition 
of the interior, tlu^ peculiarities and changes (tf tb(‘ rivaus, and the 
very ingenious and ellVctive imUlmd cm])loyed by Captain Cadcll of 
edearing away those mass(‘s <tf drift timber which foimerly impeded 
navigation. Considerable additional ex 2 )enditurc will, indeed, ]>o 
required to coTiipleto this grand ojieration of extracting the “ snags 
but, looking to the spirit with which the Murray has Iteen cleared 
for 700 tluu'c can Ite little doubt of the ultimate result, and 

that in a few years, to use the words of the (.’(unniittee, “ tlie cheap 
transmission of the coiufl.u ts and conveniences heretof(»re unattain- 
able will give a fixed and civilized eliaraeter to the so(*iety of vast 
pastoral districts, wliich lias up to the present time been C(.>m- 
paratively rude and nomadic.” 

Xeir Zealand, — Among the good roults of the scientific voyage 
round the world of tlie Austrian frigate Aon//**/, under the command 
of C<>minodore Willenstorf, wo hav(' now before us a rejK^irt of Dr. 
Hochstetter, the geologist of the party, on the coal of New Zealand, 
Although this coal is of tertiary age, as seen in the districts of 
Papakiira and Drury, in the province of Auckland, it is stated to 
be abundant, and of such good rpiality to be of great importance 
both for steam iia\ igaf if>n and manufacturing jtUT']->os(‘>.* 

As all thi‘ gt‘ological details will K* laid before the Inij>erial and 

* See ‘New Oaz' tte,' .taneary 1 tor th* ‘'t' Dr. (orarnti- 

nKat 4 ?<I hv the (hn-t-rner, 'I homa^ (iuro lirowuc, auJ traiirniitud to the i;uyal 
.SKiety by Su* K. b. Lyttuii. 
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K<iyal ( f<*olagical Tiistitutc of Austria by my accomplished friend Dr. 
Iloclistettcr as scjon as the men of science reach their native land, I 
rejoiced wlieii I heard tliat the Emperor Louis Napoleon had given 
orders tint tlie vessel freighted witli such large collections and so 
niTieh knowledge should not be interfered with by any French 
cruisers on lier way home. I formerly spoke of my anticipa- 
tiens of the snceessfiil issue of this scientific voyage, and having 
recommended these Austrian explorers to the goodwill of Sir W. 
Denison, the (jovernor-Geiieral of East Australia, it was most satis- 
factory to learn tliat his Excellency had been enabled to assist 
them materially; whilst on their part tliey have well repaid the 
kindness shown to thorn hy giving us the first reliable sketch 
which has been sent home of the true nature of the coal formations 
of Now Zealand. 

Tttsiiutniit . — Hitherto we have not yet been made sufficiently 
acqnainte<l with tlie physical geography and natural histoiy' of this 
large <‘ohiiiy. In former years, my valued friend the late Sir John 
Franklin, wlam Governor, strove liard to set on foot various 
seif titifio iinpiiiies, and of late years the Tasmanian Society has pub- 
li>]ied smne good memoirs on various scientific subjects. Eecently, 
Iiowover, the Local (iovenimcnt having resolved to have the whole 
island correctly surveyed by a competent geologist, Her Majesty’s 
Se<“retarv of the b’olouies applied to me to recomnieiid a proper 
]M'rson, and Mr. ( 'liarh's (ionld, formerlj' a distinguished student 
of the Govern moTit School of Clines, has, in consequence, been 
appointed geologii*al surveyor of this impoitant and little ex- 
plon'd rogion. \\ hetlicr we look to tlie correct delineation of the 
eoal depo.sits whieli are already kno^^Tl io exist there, to the dis- 
rovo7-y of gtdd, or ti'v tln‘ geinoal advancement <.>f science, I feel 
c«'rtain that the rescareinvs of Mr. Gould (son of the eminent 
ornithoI(>gi>f") %\'ill prove r)f signal value to the colony, and be well 
appreciated in the mother country. 

rnfh\./is nji fhr A^f^ra'ian — A project for the 

establishment of a system of observation in various branches of 
natural history sciences throughout the British Colonies, and of 
publisliing the same, has been transmitted by the enlightened 
Govcnmr-Genoral (»f New South Wales to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
for tlie ( \donie';. wlio has submitted the plan to the consideration 
of the < 'omieil of this Society.^ 

* Th*' t h.i' aNu suKmitted t(f the IVe^Ment jind Council of the Royal Society, 
a> \\Hil the (’oiincil ot U^yal < icM^i*aj)hical Society and myiscif, have reported 
fiv-cij iMy upon Uie -c'heino. — Jub^ 1, IS.Vh 
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Being much iin|irGss(.-d whh iho \aluo of the pnhlications on 
the structure uiul iiatunil hi>tor 3 * (»f the slates (»f Ninth 

America, amf pailicularly hy a \vovk in 22 volumes cm the State 
of Chile, of which 10 are th‘VotcMl to the zoology ami hotany 
of that country (flic pt n't ion on geology heing still in ju-egress). 
Sir William Denison has suggesttMl that woiks on a similar jOan, 
descriptive of the natural history of tlu‘ Ih itisli eohmiul einpiic, 
should h(' sot on foot. 

Agreeing with Sir W. Denist»n that sueh an undertaking is well 
worthy of the nation whose otVshoots liavi' taken ro<»t s<* ext<msi\ely, 
I trust tliat due eiicotiragemeiit w'ill he givi-n to the pioposal, and 
that it may not h<‘ f*heeke<l hy the diflienlties w'hieh at tirsl sight 
present themselves in hringing it into an c‘lfect i\ e‘ woi king state. 
Sir William feeds certain that t]je ditVerent colonies, il called upon, 
W'onhl gladly contrihuto hugely ti.> the woik, whiUt he h»oks 
to the Imperial Ciovenuuent to take upon itselt the task oi 
arranging and publishing tliese eontrihutions upon one tinilorm 
system. 

The practicability of realizing some smdi ])lan as this lor our 
Australian colonies, is ilhistrated in ]>a]'t hy the inoile of puhlii'a- 
tion proposed of tlie geological sttrvey of drinidad atid other West 
India Islands, to which I have alhtded. Works like. th<*se, the 
ct>st of which is t<v he divided between Uie cohniv and the mother 
countiy^ must tend to unite ly cloven* hon<ls all parts of our einpin^. 
The practical difliculties will lie fust in tlie sideotion of p<T- 
sons competent to execute the task, an<l, next, to otganise sueh 
a homo stair as may chicicntly ('arry the puldioations through the 
press. 

In reference to Australia, it may indeed ho said that parts 
of the scheme of it'ir W. Diuiisoii at'c already advanced, dims, 
it is certain tliat there' are few' animals jilants of New' South 
AVales which are not know'ii to the eiJiimml iiaturalisis Mr. W. 
Macleav, and Dr. J(dm Bennett, who reside at Sydney; whilst tlm 
geology of large tracts has been af< nrately laid dow'n since those 
days wdieii Strzelccki first opened out to us its structure, hy Chuke, 
Jukes, Stnrdihury, and ot hoi's. 

Again, from Victoria, now' under the eiilightoned auspices of 
Sir H. Baikiv. we are cr>n*^tantly receiving proofs of the zeal and 
ability with w’hirh 3[r. A. Sehvvn is descrihing ami laying down 
accurately upon maps the geological features of that rich auriferous 
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region ; wliiLst Dr. Mnellor, on whose shonlders as an Australian 
botanist has fallen the mantle of Robert Brown, is continnally 
issuing new works on the plants of the continent, whether those 
whicli he collected in tropical or northern Australia, ^\hen he w’as 
tlie companion of Gregi->ry, or those of Victoria. 

These, then, are excellent mateiials, ready to 1)6 used in the 
puhlicatirm of the Opus ^lagnuni of our colonial empire which is 
projected by Sir ^V. Denison. Let us hope, tlierofore, that the Old 
(Vuintrv' may willingly respond to this demand for knowledge made 
by lier children in the colonies. I^et us follow' tlie admirable ex- 
ample in this i‘espoct set to us by our kinsmeu in the Lhiited States 
as w'ell as hy our fellow' countrymen in ( anada, wdiere the publica- 
tions on geograpliy and geology Iiavc alrea<ly demonstrated how 
much can be done by the liearty goodwill of the several states 
of the American Tnion and by one great colony of the British 
empire. 

Before, how'cver, I (piit the consideration of Australia and the 
adjacent lainls, let me remind you of the endeavour wdiich I made 
as early as the year 1S44 (see Address, vol. xiv. ]>. xcvii) to rouse 
the attenti<»n nf the public to the necessity of keeping up the esta- 
blishment wo then possessed at Port Essington, w'hetlier as a port 
of refuge for our merchautmeu in peace, or as a roadstead during 
w'ar, in whieli a fleet could assemble, to protect the northern and 
eastern coasts of this vast continent. In the absence of such, it 
w'as clear that an enemy might sw'cep the eastern archipelago on 
the one side, or attack the slightly protected colony of New South 
\Valc s on the other. 

In the mean time, although we have long ago abandoned the soli- 
tary station of r<jrt Essington on the north coast of Australia— con- 
trary to the eiiti-eaty of that excellent naval officer the late Sir 
G<»rd(.)n Bremer and his associates now* living, Captains Stokes and 
Drury, as w'ell as in the face of a protest on the part of this Society 
— not only has no substitute for it been obtained by occupying 
Cape York or any other station, hut we seem to have been heedlcbs 
t>f the eflbrts made in the interim by tlie French to establish other 
ports in these seas, and to fill them w'ith a naval force. Thus 
whilst the picture of New' Caledonia, as discovered by Captain 
Cook, still hangs in the rooms of tlie First Lord of our Admiralty, 
that great island has lx;en taken possession of hy the French, and 
is now' their Nouvulle Caledonio.” Now, if our allies (and may 
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they long continue sucli) were merely occupying these islands fur 
purposes of trade and eummeiee, little iiutiee might he taken of the 
event; hut when it is known that tliey possess in those seas and 
hays a much larger force of ships of war than Britain, the prospect 
is, X am bound to say, unsatisfactory as regards the long undefended 
coast dine of Xkisteru and Southern Australia. 

In vain has your old President insisted on this point for many 
years, in virtue of the advice of naval ofiicers of experience in 
those seas, on wliosc opinion he could rely; but lie trusts that 
a sufficient naval ])roteetion of Australia — no less than of the British 
isles — will now seriously occupy tlic attention of the Govennnent, 
the Parliamont, and the country. 

CoNCl>U'>lON, 

Entreating your pardon, Gentlemen, for the many impeifoetions 
in the preceding sketch of the pr<»gi'css of geogra]ducal sci(*nce 
during the past year, I will now conclude with a few general re- 
marks connected with the immediate interests of the body over which 
I have tlie honour to preside. 

Our twenty-eighth volume, edited by I)r. Shaw, shortly to be issued, 
contains memoirs of high interest, which will fully sustain the reputa- 
tion we had acquired ; and our Proceedings, containing records of the 
conversations which hdhiwed the reading of the various memoirs, 
have in the mean time put our absent and travelling associates in 
possession of the zest with which our affairs arc carried on. 

Whilst a tine esprit du cory^.s ” has animated us on all occasions, 
never did it shine forth in a manner so congenial to my feelings as 
w'hen the mass of the Society rose to bid farewell to my dear friend 
Livingstone, and at a few days’ notice filled to repletion the largest 
festive hall of this metropolis to wish all success to the undaunted 
traveller who was about to reexplore the interior of South Africa. 

So steadily have our numbers augmented, that although the 
Society seemed to have reached its climax last year, when I spoke 
of its having rapidl 3 ' increased from nrio to nearly" 1100 members, 

I have now the happiness to know that it actually possesses 1200 
members , a number far exceeding that of any other scientific body 
in London. 

Looking to the composition of this benh', I rejoice to observe * 
that it is made up of men of so influential and yet of such very 
different classes and walks in life as to ensure a long continuation 
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of prosperity. In addition to the ctforts of geographers, including 
oiniueiit astroiiuniejs and jdiysical philosojdiers, as 'vvtdi us ardent 
explorers of distant lands, this Associati(jn also flourishes through 
the gixxl will and hearty support of statesmen, members of both 
Ifou^CN of rarliameut, officers of the army and navy, residents in 
our colonics, and the merchant-traders of this great metroimlis. 
All thoe, as well as many ]>roprietors and 2)rofessional gentlemen, 
take a deej> interest in our progress, because tliey see and feel 
that in the di this ion of flesh knowledge, and in graj>pling with 
questicuis of 2 )hysical geography, natural liistory, and the produc- 
tions of distant countries, we aie eontiiiiially advancing the material 
interests of the mition. 

Jt is for such reasifiis that the Secretaries of tlie Foreign and 
Colonial J tepartinents, as well as the Hoaul of Admiralty, never fail 
to supjdy us with matt ‘rials whieli sustain the interest and character 
of our evening nu‘etings. 

Considriing that a larger number of votaries attend these 
as.se m Mies tliau those of any other scientific Society, the only 
drawbat'k which seems to weigh U 2 >on us at the present moment 
is the tliffieiilty of obtaining a meeting-room capacious enough to 
receive our great numbers. For the last two years the Council of 
the Iioyal ^Socie ty and the Senate of the L niversity of London have 
kindly pennitt('d us to hold our meetings in the gieat hall at 
Burlington ITuuse : lait if that room and all the ])eautifnl adjacent 
buildings are to be removed in order to give place to colossal 
cdifle(‘S, in which the cultivators of art and science are to have 
tlieir meeting-places, gallenes, and miiseiiins, let us confidently 
hojio that a Society so useful and so poj)ular as our own will 
re<‘eivc some sliaro of tlie patronage of the Goveinmcnt. 

T.et my associates be assured that their President has been 
4 uite aw, ike on a subject so important to their interests. Ample 
care li.as been taken that the Council should not lose a moment in 
memorializing the Government and in strongly urging our just 
claims ; Imt up to the present time no assurance has been obtained 
that we shall be jirovided witli apartments on the site of Burlington 
House, and thus be affiliated, as I ardently wished, with the Poyal, 
( 'heniical, Linnean, and Geological Societies.* 

^ In i-innj: th'o A.Mie.- I have sati-faait^n to announce that tlie PresMent and 
il of the hoyal >o. i^ty have, on iny appin ation, coinenteii to (ontiiiueto the Poval 
<;e..._:iaphi< a! N^’ety tlie iiv> of tlie Great Hall in Puilin^-ton House for the meetinj^s of 

tiio eii-uiiu I'y, ® 
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I must here express my sincere satisfaction, that one of tlie 
results to which 1 have looked with deep interest for many yeais has 
heeii attained since I last addressed you. We have obtained a Koyal 
Charter, which secures tons all those claims upon the State to which 
our works had already well entitled us; and, as we are now placed 
in precisely the same pu])lic condition as any of the older seieiitilic 
Societies of the metropolis, it enables nu' with truth to take leave of 
my dear fiieiids, as the really ^’♦>od “ Felh^ws of the iJoyal (Jeo- 
graphical S<.)eiety.” The use of mv iianui as your President in this 
iioyal Charter will indeed he to me a source of plca.sing ietlecti(jn 
through life, whilst it will a<*quaint those who follow ns that 1 
liave been hound uj) w’ith your rise and poigiess. 

Lastly, as the moment has now arrived when, in accoi dance witli 
our rules, it is my duty to bid you farewell in tb(‘ capacity of I'rcsi- 
dent, let mo assuio you that I sliould do so with infinite pain, if 
the act were to ]>e accompanied by any severance of those tics of 
reciprocal esteem and affection whicli 1 am pioud to say have 
united us in close relationship duiiiig many years. Ilelieve me, 
that in whatever post I may be placed, my heaii is too firmly fixed 
in the pruspeiity of this Society not to strain every iierv'C to aid 
its advancement. I shall, indeed, ever hjok hack with the truest 
satisfaction to the liappy days 1 have passed among you, and shall 
never cease to be giateful for the warm support you have in- 
variably afforded me wlicn occupying this chair : tlius securing 
that unanimity and cordiality with which we have all pulled 
together. 

• As our meetings are noAv so numerously attended, and partake 
so cssentiall}* of a popidar character, I deem it most fortunate that 
at this stage of our progress we have been enabled to secure the 
services of the Earl of Piipon, the son of our first President, who, 
inheriting the engaging manners and enlightened puiq>oses of his 
parent, has already shown, both in the Senate and amid large bodies 
of his count Tyumen, that he possesses all the qualities which will 
enable him to maintain onr Society in harmonious action. At the 
same time I also feel confident, that with his attainments and liberal 
views, he will essentially promote the higher objects of our 
science. 

In handing over to his care the interests of a body so dear to me, 
you must permit me to say, that as eveiy Poman citizen who had 
more than once served as Consul was assured that a notice of this 
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honour would be inscribed upon his monument, so do I hope, that 
tluKse wiio survive me will nut fail to liave engraved on my tomb- 
stone the reeoi'd of which I may well be proud — that; by the good- 
will of my associates I served fur twenty-seven years as a Member 
of their f uuncil, and was during seven of those years the President 
of the Koj^al Geographical Society. 



PAPERS READ 

liKFuKE THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


I. — -The Lake Rcfpons of Central Etpiatorial Africa^ v'ith Notices 
of the Lunar Mountains and the Sources of the ll'hite Nile; 
heinp the results tf an Llt'pedition undertaken under the patronage 
of Her Majestjfs Government and the Rop<d Geoprapfdcal 
Societjf rf London^ in the years 1 >^57-1859. IV lin }iAiu> F, 
BrUTON, F.H.U.S., Captain, 1131. ’s Iiullaii Army, Ap. 


“ Nor will vou rpquire from a man full of oonipation*;, aiivtliini; 
of depp let^parih, ot the 'wondiuus ethet* and ]>i oiot^atives of 

— Dacun, 


niEFACEL 

Section I. 

They were the fon'most European (‘xjdorers of Eastern Inter! rojneal Africa, 
tliat illustrious taee, whom Faith an<l Chivalry impelled, at an infant ]>eri<Kiof 
navigation, to dare every dauumr and to endure every hardship in tlie .sacred 
causes of Itelidon ami Honour. ITie INirtucrufst* first trim'hed at Mozaiidnque 
in 14U8. Ere tifteen years had elapsed MakAl el Sha*at (Makdislm or Mat:a- 
doxo), Barava, Malindi, Momhasah, Peinha, Zanzibar, Mafiyah Clmifia), 
Kilwa, and the seal>oard southwards to Ani];oza, Sofala, and He Lagoa Bay, 
with many places of minor im]>(»rtance, were linked into a (ham of forts 
and factories, of monasteries an(i mission-houses, extinding from Lishon to 
Japan, and composed a single jirovince of an empire lionnded Ly a meridian 
drawn, with a magnificent hand, from the Arctic to the Antarctic Bole. 

Portugal obtained possession of a hemisphere. The sun of her jirosj'crity 
in the East, soon, however, paled : its splendours endured not Icyond half a 
generation, “ Till this time ” (1515), writes the old historian, '‘gentlemen 
had followed the dictates of true glory, esteeming tlieir arms tljc greatest 
riches: thenceforward they so highly applied to tiade, that those who }jad 
been captains bt-came merchants : duty i^eamc a shame, honour scandal, and 
reputation a reproach.*’ Corrupted by the lust of lucre and the pri(ie of 
power, by the allurements of commerce, and by the neglect of arms, the 
younger generation lost what their worthier sires with immortal renown Lad 
won." Do Couto, writing in 1565, thus laments the degeneracy of his age : — 
“ We are lK‘aten on our own ground hy the Pinglish and tlje Hutch : where- 
ver they go they arc sure to make discovt^ies ; whrn-as we remain in ignorance 
of the value and extent of our own p.^ssessimis, because we arc l^^rtuguese.” 

The road tlius tlirown open to a fresher race, the stout-hearted mariners 
and travellers of England, se-cond to none in s]iint and perseverance, began to 
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viMt the of Ka^tern Intortropical Africa, and to gatlior for themselves 

tin* e\}>eM«*nci‘ wliieh they had been content to burrow from others. Those 
indeed wm* the palmy days of exploration when ilaje^^ty did nut dis><lain to bid 
Ciud-^pted to an e\i>e‘ditiun, when holy chuiclinRii chanted, fmr women we])t, 
ami multitudes luined m j rayers for a pru^perulls i etui n of the adventurers 
fium ‘‘ i.^les leyond the >ea.” 

In Ihpl, (.’a[>tain, afterwanls Sir dames, Lancaster * oj encd to tlie 
I'hi’j,h>h the Indian Ocean, and touched at Zanzibar Island; and in 1088- 
17’_'d, Oa['taiu Alexamler Hamilton “ s[)ent Ins time trading and travel- 
ling;” iii-> expLTK'Ui-efe, embotlied in the ‘New Acc^'Unt of the Ka^t Indies,’! 
ineitrd many to follow his examjle. About a century afteiwards Captain 
1!, K.N., cuiiiiuaiidmg Il.l>Al.’s ^hips A'uy/o/// and O/v s/^s, first made 
a'.lionomical ubsfrv ation^ Dll the mlaiid ut Zanzibar.^ Mi. Salt, in 1800-10, 
add* d an aecDimt ut the rnituuue-»e ‘«ettlement.^ on the Last t'Da-^t of Africa in 
liis • Vo\age to Ai>s s>inia.’ In IS 1 1 -Ld ( aptaiu Smee and Limttnant Hardy § 
\\*‘ie *lispatchetl by th<‘ tiuVorninent ot I5<imbay to c**ileet infuiniation at 
Kilwa and its *lrpcudencieN ami tie* cartel n ena^t giiieially. Ca[>tain Fair- 
fax M i>ie^l»y, n.N., in iM'li, sur\eyed rhe p(*rt of Zanzibar, aiul lahl down 
aceurat** sailing diiM-tmns. (’a[»taiii AV. F, \V. Oueii, r.n., commanding 
ILlhM V ship^ L* i'> u and ll<i 1 1 and aecumpanied by a stalf of ollicers, 
e\[»ended tlie vtam l*etue*_'n in that labniiou^ liydi ogiaphy of the 

F.i^t Afiiean htt<iial and ha)buur>, jm->tl\ termed by a mudein author ‘ Mi- 
landa 'r.ibnlamm Sms.' |( Attei a blank of twenty \eais, when tiie rule of 
the late Vn(‘-Admiial Sii Chailes Maha'lm, formeily Sufa*! inteiident of the 
Iieiian NaN v, ua\e iniptlns t‘> >ei<’nce and dmctat iv aimiie^ tletse whom he 
cmmareled, tie* i'>Iand .iml mainland of Zanzibar wt-ie vi^lted by Lieutenant 
\\'. ( 'hMsi(*ph*‘r, I.N., thru c<<mmandmg tlie H.K.l.r.'s biig of war Tit/ris. 
d'hi', iiftien , who lD>t hi.>. life doing gallant seiw ice at the siege of Alultan 
air. a tonehing at Kilwa, Zanzibar, Momlia>aii, Lra\a, AFarka, Gulwen 
Maiolmhn, and the \Vebi.*> (biu.ma or Shebayli — whicli lie injudiciously 
nauesl tie* “ llaim's Ibv.a " — forwaided [ilan^, chart-, and political memoranda 
to the (toMrnment ut Fond'av. 

No Lnrt*p*‘an, howoNor, had, within hi>toric age-, penetrated the narrow* 
lim' ot roast till ls4j, when the P'hiiich A[i>>ioiiarv Sticietv of Great Biitaiii 
* In-patelasl twoot flan ^eI \ ant-, the luv. Ih. lvia[>t ami the llev. rj, Hebmann, 
to Fa-fern Int<*i tiojacal Africa. Chauiieil by the serene beauty uf the 
s('**iieiy, bv tiie appan ut -alulfriry .*t the elimate, and by the friend ly'rtception 
*U til** p*-<‘p}t', the mi.— ionai i*'s made M*>mba-ah their ^tatioi^ “resolved'’ to 
<pi*'fe then own won!-, “ m tluar joiiinemaiid intt-rcoursc with the natives 

* ‘First an*l Stound Voyage of the Faiglish to India in irilU and in IGOl, 
iM'gnn h\ Capt ( b'orge h’aymond, and conipk-ted h\ Capr. .lames Lancaster.’ 
Kerr’s '(k*nerai Hi-tory ami C<dleetie.u of Voyages and Travels.’ voL viii. 

+ ( 'hap. I. “(iivftli a trmhtional acc«nmt of "the first settling (*f Europeans at 
the ('apt* of (i*)od Mope, with some hi'^torioal rvinar^<s on tlie maritime countries 
het^eeu the ^aid t'ape mnl (.‘ape (kiardafoy, witii tlie inhabited islands of that 
coast.’ Ihnkerton’s ‘General Colhction of Vo}agt.*s and Lia\els’ vol viii 
London. 

; * .V \'o\age from England to the Fed Sea,' be Austin Bissell, r.n., 171)8-9 
ISmi, publi-hi’d at the exp*‘nse of the Ka.st India ('ompniiy. *’ ’ 

^ ^ ‘Oo-er%atmns during a Voyage of Hesvarch on the East (’oast of Africa, from 
Cape Guardafui. Soutli to the Island of Zanzibar, in the H. G.’s Cruiser Ti'nt^ite 
(’apt. T. Sinee, and S^dutoner, laeiit. Hanly/ ‘Transactions of the Bombay 

(ieogiaphioal S*H'. ftoni !^4L to May. IS44,’ 

! ‘l)e .\/aniA, Africm Litore Oriental! Comnnmtatio Phihdogica, scripsit 
(ivorgiti*; Bunsen, Honianus.’ H*)nn, 1.^' .'>•>. d’his dissertation was forwanled tome 
with a courte**us note by its audior, and pro\ed most useful in lauds where bulky 
classics caiiiut be carried. ^ 
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to lay hold of all they sliould seo and hear, and make it known.” In 1817, 
Taita (Dayda), an inland distiict, wah traversed hv Di. Krapf. Mr. Ilehmann, 
in 1848, dibcuv'eiod the niucli-\ CAud “ buusv-niuunlain,’* KIlillla-^^Jal^•J or 
Kilima-Xgau. "Shortly afterwaida Dr. Kra[if explored Fuga, the e.qatal of 
Kimwore, tyraiinos” of Usumhara. Mr. Itebiiiaiin, in 1841b promised l>y 
Maiiikinga, the principal chief of the Chliagga euunti y, safe conduct to iIjc lar 
“ Dnyamwezi Lake,” trusted to a plunderer, and lost all means o( pi.ienss. 
In 1841) a perilous journey to L'kainhani and a \ovage to (.'apt* LelLTudo \N<-re 
acoonijdished by Dr. Krapf, who, visiting a second time the bail'arous n-udons 
of Kitui, barely escaj)ed with life. The ih‘v. J, Ihhaidt, wlio j«>imd the 
“ Moiiibas Mission” in 1818, resided during some inouth.^ at Tanga, and 
visited in 1854 Sultan Kim were of Usumbara. 

These appear to be solid services in the cause of <bsco\ery. The want of 
exact geographical <lata, howe\er, mado the learned n^uaid them, not unna- 
turally, with a ji-aloUs e^ e. ]\b u who had spent theii lues m Alnean study 
could not but hesitate to icmIvc strange and novel kiauvledge Irom unknown 
liands. Mr. AV. Desboiuugh Cooley, the I\nx-e\ed ch-t(.ctor of i;eoi:iaj'hical 
frauds and fallacies, declaied the ])rincipal e\[ilorer to be in fa( ts, but 

l‘rofusc in theory,” asserted that his distances— soiiietiiin-s h»r da\s to^ethii, 
33 miles per ilieiii — are exaggerated, that his beaiines an- all in disoider, and 
his etymologies [uierile. Finally, the discoverer is determiiKMl by him to be 
“wanting in those habits of mental accuracy, witlanU wliieh lu'tut* n ason is a 
dangerous faculty.” d’lic stigma extended to his fcllow-labtuuers in the hold. 

Although, however, a sketch of the country to the west ami tije north-west 
of Momhasah has D'l-n published to tlu* world, tin* broad lauds south ot the 
Pangani Piver still lay a geographical hiaiik. Mr. Pebinniin had made si>veral 
stout-hearted attfuiipts to reach the Tanganyika or Lake of rpji, but none 
were cnovncMl witli success. In 1845 ajipeari'^I a new exploier, M. Mai/an, an 
Knseigne de Vai.sseau in the navy of France, and a ilutincuislie*! pujal of 
the Ecole PoI\ techniipie. Ikdore, however, he h.id pemurated a Imndied miles 
into the interior, lie was murdend by an indepeiident ebief ; the teiiible end 
of this traveller, fiom whom much might ha\c L cii expected, will be described 
in a future page. 

Thms the vast area of Central Intertroiucal Afiic.i vas doom<*<l to remain a 
“ terra incognita.” Mr. Cooley had deteriiiined tiie ]»ositioii of tlie “ (ireat 
Lake ” as early as 1835 in a ino'^t able pi] or, the ‘Memoir on tlie (bo- 
gratdiy of K’Vassi,’ * which wanted nothing hut the solul l>.isis of accurate 
data. Mr. Maegueent added mtticfs of the ruars and watersheds of Kastern 
Africa, derived from Arabs and native travelling traders, and from tin* ex- 
jiloration of Messrs, (lamitto and Monteiro, two P(trtuginse ofhccrs, who, 
seeking an “Overland route’’ acioss the jieiuiisula, Msited tlje capital of the 
late Kazemlx' in 1831-32. Lastly, in iSob a]peaied at t.b*tha f adetaib-d ina]) 
by the Rev. Alcssrs. Krhanlt and Rchmann, wlio, unhap[*il\ trustful to the 
exaggerations ami the misa]>iireliensions of Asiatic and African informants, tijrew 
into one sea, alnjut espial to the Ca^]tiam tlie four lakes of Xyanza or Tkerewe, 
of Tanganyika or Ujiji, of Ciiama or Aloiro Achinto, aii«l Nyass<i or Alaravj, 
thus submerging the territory and the city of the Kazemhe. 4 he land, lu>w- 


* Published in the ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical ><'Ciety,’ vol. xv.. 1815. 
t ‘Notes on the Geograjihv of Central Africa, from the Researches of Living- 
stone, Monteiro, Gracia, and other's, by James Macque* n, Esq. f.r c.s.’ Read 
December 1(>, ISoa. 

X ‘ Skizze einer Karte eines TheiL von Ost-u-Central Afrika, Ac.’ Gotha, 
Justus Perthes. This map, the joint ]>roduction of Messrs. Erhardt and 

Rebmann, was published in translation by the Church Mission Society in 
Salisbiiry-square It will frequently be alluded to in the following pages as 
the ‘ Mombas Mission Map.’ 
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ever, iriu.i'nel imeX{ili)nHl, and the late lamented Rear-Admiral F. W. 
iM't'cliev, Ac., Ac., in hi;> Rie^ideiitial A<ldre5>s to the Ro^al Geo- 

liiaphii il N'cier\ ofiireat Dutain,* pruiiiised, ex catliedia, “<iii inmiortality 
i>; l.uui- ” t'» the t'oitiinate adventurer whom l'e\er and fatigue miaht spare to 
drink the mysterious waters ot‘ the Lake Region in Central liitertropical 
Ati ic 1. 

Tlie nunifious troubles which followi'd the niuider of M. ^laizan would 
have d'-teired an Oriental Riince le>s pujudiced and impiiriniz than His lii^h- 
ii' s> tlie late Sayvid Said of ^laskat and Zau/ibai from encouia^iu'Jt the ex- 
ji]oiaii'-n «>1 Kurojx'ans, Yet this i >.timable ti iend ot the Kn^lish nation for 
\eiis betb;,- his tlecease made rt'p'atully the mu&t ])ublic-.s}tiuted oilers to 
lI.M.’s r.in'>iil, the lat*‘ iaeut. -Colonel Ilaineitoli. Tiie Sayyid fre(|uently 
enlerl.nuMl the thought of aj'phiiij: to the Imptaial Co\ eminent for officers 
^ h > ti d to maji the »,iia\,Hi nsue ot La^f Aliie.i, and he professed himself 
willing to a''-,.st tin ni witii men, inonev, and tlieweiizht of liis widely-extended 
iiiMie nee. llisileaih w.is. mdee<l, a .'-evt.ie Mow to the cause of disco very in 
lainK wlieio his name only could coininand re.^}H.■ct. 


StU’TIOX II. 

('on\niee<l of old that tin’ soiuces (tf the White River may profitably be 
nttemi'tid ho, a Ihi't Aliica, instead t»f ]iui>uii)o thi' jirohlein w liioh lias ha tiled 
tlie I’i:*-'>tsot tlio Nile, the 1 ’} lo 'll K'la Its, tlic CiTeks uiider tlie Rtoleinies, and 
the lloiii.m^ utnler C.e'« ir and Nero; anxiously di'sirinc:, moreover, t(» punsue 
Iho-..' j.|..}.ifNC){ e\[tlor irioii u'hieli had been foiled by offi< ial incuriousiiess, 
nn I I’oiise jUeiitly by the tieachery of the Sointil at lH.'rl.H‘rah in 1855, I 
\«ntured, attei the coiadusiou (»f tlie Crimean campaij:n, to lay before the 
Rov.d t iet^^Mjihical Socit ty of Great Rritain a pmject for openino: up the 
1 ake Rc^i. >us reportef] to exist in the little-known centre of the j-enin- 
siihi. An Kxpoditii.nary ('ominittee, to whom tlie.-e jtaLtes are resi^ectfully 
ms. ril ed, was phased to appiove of tlie plan, and, at an interview with 
Hor Majestv's N er. tars of State for Forei.:u Atlairb, to obtain from the Rit^ht 
lloii. the l.ord ( laien.lon a crant ot lOnO/. It was understoo<l that a similar 
s im w..nM U' contiibiitMl bv tlie Court of Directors of tlie late Honourable 
L.isr India Coinpanv; unfortunately, bowawer, it was “found wanting.'’ 

On the Idrh Set Member, Hod, 1 received from the Court of Directors 
formal j-oiini'-ion. “ in complianee witli the re.iuest of the Royal Geographical 
Soci* ty, to G- absent from duty as a regimental officer, wdiilst emploved with 
nn expedition under the patronaire of IRt Majesty s Government "and the 
Roval Gi o_Taphieal S.x'iety, to be <h‘spatelied into Equatorial Africa, for a 
I^Tiod not exceeding two years, calculated from the date of departure from 
Roinbav, ujM.ii the pav and allowances of a lieutenant’s rank.’’ 

Gn tho Mt ot <>ctnlHjr. lS5d, the following iiistructitnis were received from 
the Ex| eduioiiary Committee of the Ro\al "GcoLrraphical S<.K:iety. Thev are 
]-ubhshrd in detail, not only because they may be useful to future explorers 
m the same path, but also as sbowinL: what is expected from the African 
t'avfllei in tills portion of the nineteenth century. 

‘‘ Tv Captain Richard Burton. 

“ hondon, October 1st, 1856. 

'^tR. I !ie Ro\al Geographical Society having determined to send an expedi- 
te' »ii t" Ka>rf‘ru Atriea lor the purp<>sc3 iiCTeinaftcr menti<*ne<l, and the Council 


« 
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havin" rocoTTjmcn<le<l you as a fit an<l proper j'orsou to umlei tako the r(>inluct 
of the salt! uxjx'^lition, vuu are lu-n hy appointed to tlie idiar-e (»f this srr\ice. 

‘‘As soiiias \ou an' in all re>pe( nad\, \<ni are to j io(.«e<l I'V ti.e o\tr- 
land route to l^taniav, ulaue \o!i will npoit xourxlf to tie* <Hi\tnior, I onj 
Elpliinstonc. It is to l>e lumped that, fhioui:]i the otVurs of his Ij.id^liip, 

you may obtain at I’oinhay the as'-i-tanoe ol a jr j-son (Mm] < tent to und( itake 
the neee''saiy a.str«'n<nnic il ami melturcdoLiieal ol'^rMations, and uillin^ tt) 
accompany the c \ j < dit h ai. 

‘‘At l>()iiiha\ \ou will make suoli arrarvjt merits and jiovide \ours<df with 
such articles as ina\ he n(*cesftai\ for the tvpeditiou, in whuh w» havr n:)s<m 
toU'l!e\e \ou will recei\ e\ (“TV assistanee lu>ni tie' aulhoi itn s at that plus*. 

“ Proceed in tioni tlaiH'e to Zaii/ihar, \ on will rej ort N<sn'-<ll tin re to 
(.kilotud ilaiuortoii, lldhM/swC'oiiMi! and A'iont to tie* Hohourahie Ivist India 
Company. At the same jlace, or at Momhas, \ou will aUo tmd Mi. lo h- 
mann, a mis>,ionary, w ho w ill ha\ e Inin jiojand for \our arrival, and von 
will imm(‘diat< ly place yonrsolf in eoiniriunicatioii with him and mutii.iily 
concert o]« -rat ions tor \ onr nndt rtakimr. 

“ d'h<' Couneil lias obtained the con-'t tit of tiie rhiireh Mi^sionnrv So(i. tv to 
associate this U'’iith man with \oii, and, from his lom^^ n sidi m o and i \| nn nee 
on the coast, it ise\]xet»d that li<' will allonl iiu] oi taut assi-tains-. Aiihonjh 
w'e consider it j'Tojxrto intrust the conduct of Uie e\]>editioii to \oii, wi^ 
nevertlieless, dneet v ou to oive LUeat wa iojit to tlie ('oiin^el of Mr. lit hmann, 
and especially in any matter iii>on whicli his lowil knowlnlce entith-s Ins 
opinions to resj ect. 

“The objects of the ex|x>dition are "eo_uaphiral, but we s(’'> no rdjeetion to 
Mr. liebmann, wlnle dnl\ a.ssmtin_: }ou in tla* < xeention f»r the jjnnt jiirjo^-r-s 
of the exp^‘dition, at tlie same time pursiiinj; his avoiatmn as a mmsionarv. 
But the Council mwertlnde'-'^ expect that tliMewillbe upon all tins*' ]•< ints 
such a mutual c<ooperation and couc* it tliat im dtlav, tlanjer, or iia reasr of 
e.XjxMisc shall arise fiom smdi avocation^ of Mr. Belunann on tla* one hand, nor 
any unnecesxarv riL'our or lastiiction he practi"«ol liy m.ii on tie* othrr. 

“ The c;r« at objf ct of tin* < \] < dition to jx m t rate ndaiid from Kilwa, or 
some otlier ]'laee on tlte I'a^t Coa^t of Afm a, aiel make tie- 1 e^t of your wav 
to the re| uted Lake of Nva^-a; to (htiimino th,e j o'^itio], rmd limits of tiiat 
lake; toascettain the depth and nature of it> wattr-^ .md its Inhntains; to 
exploio tlv* country around it ; to acjuamt voumolf wltli tho towns and trl < 
on its Ix'rdeis ; their miucrals and otlar piod.iicts and ( oinmeior. As mm h 
native cop]>< r is said to N"* pos^i by tlie nativ»>>, von will ham wdama if. 
is procured, and, if within }niir reach, visit the locality and rduain sixcimens 
of the mineral in sit^f. 

“ Having obtainerl all the inff'nnation you require in this quarter, von are to 
proceed ncirthward towards the ram_m of mnniifaiTi" inaik^d upon onr ma; '' ns 
containin':; the jirobnble sunree of the ‘ Ikihv el Abiad.’ whicli it will lx? }onr 
next 'ireat object to <hscover. 

“ Ttefore tliis |)eriod < >f yonr ionrnev arrives yon will, it is bo] ed, have rrrfuv * d 
re]>lies to x’our ronimnnieations from rho irit»nor; but shi nld tin-' n'>t hi tlje 
case, and should you liave ae.piirMl all the mfoniiation within \our tiKan-, 
you will W at lilx rtv to return to Kimlatid I v d* --e. n-hn^ tie- Nfe, whue it 
is |M.s-.d'|e vou Tiiav fall in with tl.e ex]*d,Ti''n un.h > tl e t'oiwte d*L-e.t\ ];)•• <le 
Lauture, i.ow jToceedii.i u]t ti at rivf r to r- in h it- '•onu'"- ; or you mav leturii 
bv the route by wliirli you advam^d or otiarwi-'**, alw i\ - liavut-; re-ar-i to 
the meaiis at vour dis]*- *’'ah 

“1’o]'rocure vou a favr>urable reception upon tl.e roast, and to rj «;ure the 
protection of the ridefs of the country vou wiU visit, tl.e Imam of Mu-cat has 
been com n.uutra ted with by our Government tluoULdi (foloi.r | llamerton, Her 
Majesty's Consul at Zamubar ; ami utl.cr <hp]omntir audits ujw.n the coast, 
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wliethcr of tins or of forei^ nations, have been reqiiired by their respective 
Governments to assist you and att'ord you countenance and support. 

“ From the liiiuted sum of money appropriated to the purposes of this exiK- 
dition, it will be necessary to practise the m<tst rigid economy, and a circum- 
stantial and accurate account of every expenditure must be kept and rendered 
to the Royal GeoLiiaphical ScK'iety. 

“ 'i’he Council hav(‘ directed 250/. (two Imndrod and fifty pounds) to be placed 
at your dispo>al at Rombay for the ])urpose of providing necessaries for the 
expedition ; and on your arrival at Zanzibar you will be provided with 250/. 
(two hundred and tifty jtounds) more for any additions to your outfit that may 
1)0 n-quired. You will aUo he authorized to draw upon Colonel Hamerton to 
the amount of 250/. (two liundied and fifty pounds) further, making in all 
75o/. (seven hundred and fifty jioimds) ; the rchaaining sum of 250/. being 
rcsrrved for your return liona*, or incase of extreme emergency. 

“ It is to lie most distinctly understood that the Royal Geographical Society 
will not consi<lcr itself re>pnMsihle fur any sums otherwise procured or draun 
without its cx{-n‘ss authority, and that the parties drawdng such bills will 
be tiiemselves liable for them. 

“ You are to be particular in communicating, as often as possible, all details 
connecte«l with \oiir ]>rogress, tlu“ hralth and condition of the expedition, and 
your prospects. All your letters are to be addressed to tlie Secretary of the 
Ro\ al Geograj)hic.\I Society, under cover to the Secretary of State, Foreign 
Office, and caie should he taken that the Society receive the first information 
of evervtliing. 

“ You are to keep an itinerary or dailv journal of the proceedings of the 
expedition, in which are to Ix' noted, as far as possible, all the particulars em- 
Kxhed in the nieinoramlum hereunto annexed, 

“ As the ti'st of an accomidislicd traveller will always Ik" measured by the 
accuracy with wliich his progress is marked by a detailed topography ami 
satisfactory delineation of his ]»ositions, you will, no diuiht, he jealous of the 
due |K}rforinanoc of tliis essential part of your duty ; but to assist yourmemoiy 
at a time when anxious cares may oppress, or to K' useful to any ]>erson wdio 
may Ik? sndtlenly called upon to succee<l you, the memorandum above-men- 
tioned has been drawn up so as to embody much of what will he required 
under this head, and to this memorandum the attention of yourself and the 
jK^rsons ass<x’iate<l with you in this expedition is particularly directed, 

“It is to he clearly nn(lersto(^l that all the journals, observations, maps, 
IMSS., and illustrations, of whatever kind, made or recorded upon this ex^xidi- 
tion, are to In? considered tlie proj>erty of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
forwanled acconlingly to its Secretary. 

“ Throughout the journey all tliesc data should be so kept as to require no 
explanation, and notliing should be dependent upon memory alone; so that, in 
tlio event of any unforeseen incident unhappily depriving the expedition of the 
services of the individual in charge, his successor may 1^ fully informed of all 
that has l)een done. 

“ Wishing you success in this gallant enterprise, and that you may return 
in health to this country, covered with honour, 

“We are, t^c., 

I “ F. W. Beechey, BrcsMcnt. 

I “ W. II. Sykes, Vice-President. 

( “ Norton Shaw, Secretary/’ 


(Signed) 
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Mtrnoruitilum on hf^tmuititts ntol ( ^J^svi'niltonA f(,r i),e EuMtin Af ticun 
Ej' 1 » if itntj umb r t'.qitain 1 Iichaki> JJi u'i<.)N. 

“ For tlu* of dt t(. niiiniuir uco-rapliical and iiiaj>]'iiitr tlic 

country thiou.di which the (.‘Xjcditinii will the HuIIoW’in^ iiij'ti uiiients aic 

rccoinnKiidt d : — 

1 Six-inch si>\tant. 

1 Foui-iin‘h xtant. 

1 Meiouriiil hon/on. 

1 J’liMuatic coni}>;iss. 0^ to ddiV'', 

2 Poe-ket 1 hroninn«*l(.'i>. 

3 'riu-nnonietcis to 212^. 

3 l)irto sin.illei, in cvhndrieal liras'^ cas<‘>. 

2(':i>(ila's api-aiatUh l<jr iina>unn:: Inichts hy thr hodinj; point: I foi 
steam and 1 loi water. 

1 iionk, havnm it'> jiacos divnled into half-inch &<piai('S lor luappitc^. 

Momorandnni-lH')oks. 

1 Nautical Almanac, iSdil-T-S. 

1 Thoinson'^ ‘ lainar 'rahles.* 

1 Galtoii's ‘Art (tf Tiaseh’ 

1 ‘ Admiralty Manual.’ 

1 ’i ’ahhes of Loizanthins. 

* Ilmt.s to 'rravellers hy the Iloyal th n-^inphi( al Souety,’ 

Of the natuie of the ohservations whicli the ('ouncil re<)uire to Ito mad»\ the 
following arc K'lccted as hein^ tin fewist that, \indcr ordinary circuni>tances, 
would ho retpured : — 

TIjo latitude of some place on l ach day’s journey^ hy meridian alt it ud< s of 
a heavenly IktkIv. 

The louizUiide of the same ]ilace, eitlier hy the actual id^ervation hy 
chronometer or lunar, or hy such oh^eiwations hiouuht up to it hy dea«l 
reckoning;. 

Tlie variation of tlio compass occasionally. 

At each I'lace when* the Kxpedition nmyrMiiain snffieiently lomj, a ;jood 
seri«-s of hin.ir distances hi.twef n tlie nmon and lieavi nly hodi«''> both ea^t and 
west of Ikt, should, he ohservMl and connected witli Muhts for api^aient tiini-, 
hy which the habitude may deterinincd and the altitinhs ut the KkIk s 
coini>ut«d, if they ate imt oh^ervt d. 

As the aecuracy of all astrononiiral . ih'.ervarions mii'^t depend upon tlie 
perfect ad.iustment of the in'-truinents, the LTtat*st attention must lie paid to 
this suhjf.Lt, and the error,-, if atiy, corn cted hefore the t.hsf rvatious are heirun. 
But as in some sextants the inde\-L:la^- i- cajahlr of \<rt;cal ad.jnstUK nt only, 
it will he suflieieiit to make tin- ad.jn-tment, and to ascenam tin- md) \- 
error e»f the in.-Uauuont, hy ine:i-iuin_^ the ,-nn’- diamet. r ‘ otf and on* and 
aj'plyiiu the Correction to all the ohst r\at]'-iis. 

Idle re are various methixU of mappiini a country, most of wliicli liave l»o(.u 
treated of in Manuals or ui the ita^c-i of the Society'- Journal : but, wlneln'Vt r 
of these maybe ad.opteJ., the S'ciety will exj'Kt tliat suOicient <lata be col- 
kcte<l to fix with satisfaction the sTeat foatnre- of the suiwey. 'lie- tem- 
]*erature of the air s],(,uld noted d.aily, with the ddr<.ction (J tlio wind and 
the state of the weatlif r. 

The alrinnh' <A tlie y'rr.und mav he a'^certainf d* hv f h-ervincr ncruratelv the 
temperatun- at which ]ain hash wMtrrl*rih- ; and a- th*' Kx]><ditioTi is 7 -„,t pro- 
vided with h.i'oiie ter- or oth. 1 n.-'finne nts (. xrrpt an* O lds, which are-uh]fct 
to be dama.:*'d,} b\ w’nieh tin ir *1* vati**!! aUive tlio s, a ran U ascertained, this 
exjx,‘nment should U fre<pieiitly mad**, cs}m dally wliCJe thire is reason to 
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believe that the p;Toun(l is becoming more elevated ; and especially we should 
require these observations to be made upon the table-land near the •water- 
parting which separates the rivers flowing into the Indian Ocean from those 
which run towards the interior, aiul also at the surface of the great lake of 
Niassa. Note also the height upon the range giving birth to the Bahr el 
Ahiad, should you lx* so fortunate as to reach that spot. 

Should any wells of depth be visited, the temperature of the w’ater should 
be carefully ascertained ly lowering a tliernioineter into it and instantly 
registering it ; and the temperature of all lakes, especially that of Niassa, 
should be determined by the same process, noting the depths, and, of course, 
the temperature, of any liot springs, if met with. 

d’he height of mountains of great elevation, and more especially of such in a 
low latitud»* as are capped with snow, will engage the attention of every traveller. 
Such as cannot be ascemlt'd should he measured trigonometrically by fixing 
the geographical ixjsitioii of sonie well-defined peak of the range by bearings 
from two or more welb.selected stations and by observing the altitude of the 
p<*ak from tlu'in, and hy finding the elevation ^>f these points by the boiling- 
point of fn*sh water, as hefore-nu'ntioned. In all cases of this nature astrono- 
mintl h*<nni>f will he found (d* the utmost use. 

The width of rivers ami the dimensions of small lakes may be advantageously 
measured hysourul; hut where they are of considerable extent their limits 
must lx* determined by oliservation, either of latitude or of longitude, as the 
case may ho. 

Although the Ex|XMhtion cannot lx exj>ected to collect largely objects of 
natural hmtorv, it is highly (lesirahle that you slamld bring away drierl speci- 
mens of any very remarkable plants, noting their liahitats and the height at 
which they grow. SfH*cimeu3 may als<-> be easily collected of the land and 
river or lake shells, as these, as well as the plants, will lx the first indications 
ever obtained of th<* flora and fauna of this region. Of the larger animals due 
notice onlv may lx taken. 

If j)ossible, some specimens of the rocks or fossil organic remains from the 
countries tra^e^sed shouhl lx sent licane. In regaid to mere rocks, no speci- 
men nerd exceed the size of a indnnt ; but they must be carefully labelled as 
to locality, and well wnqiped u[> in two envelopes. Any remains of fossil 
sliells, espreially if found at a distance in the interior or at some altitude alxve 
the sea, will thro\v a most inq>ortant light on the structure of Africa and be 
most highly prized by all geographers. 

(Signed) F. W. Beechey. 

Lowlon^ October 1st, 18 jd.’” 


Arrive<l at Cairo on the 4th of November, 1850, I was joined by Captain 
J. Hanning Sjxke, of the 4dth n giment, B. N. I., one of my companions 
at Berherah. Captain S|xke, \vho could not obtain from the Court of 
Directors formal |x*rmissiun ti> accompany me, had determined to sacri- 
fice the romaindor ot his “ Sick heave *’ to his ardour for African explora- 
tion. Arrived at Aden, I met an old and valued friend, Dr. Steinhaeuser, Civil 
surgeon ot that station, wlio protessed himself willing to accompany me. A 
sound scholar, a good naturalist, and a skilful practitioner, endoived also with 
even more estimable jxisonal qualities, his presence would have been invalu- 
able in a land of sickness where the people are ever impres.sed by the name of 
“ medicine-man, ’ and in a virgin held teeming with subjects of scientific 
interest. I he difficulty of obtaining a passage from Aden to Zanzibar during 
the south-west monsoon, and a severe attack of illness, prevented Dr, Stein- 
haeiiser, though detached .qxri this duty by the Government of Bombay, from 
taking part in our adventures. Ills absence was regretted, and was regretted 
deeply. 
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Landing, in company with Captain Speke, on the 23rd of November, IHoO, 
at Bombay, wliere I w:ls directL'd to report ni\X‘lf to the Governor, the Bijj^ht 
Hon. the Lord KIj'hinbtom*, I loht no time in prepann;^ to leave India. 
The surveyiie^ ifibtruments imt having l^een forwanled by tiie Koval Geogra- 
phical Society, it was necessary to indent (Lr a supply. 'I’hc Observatory 
Serjeant, alsoalluded to in luy in-'tnietioiis, ['roved a “mUh or a “memory.” 
I heard of him in Leathailiall Stieet; but in the di s< rt lialls of the ^reat 
buni:alovv at Colaba only a few l.uik Hindus met my suht. No <lisj>osable 
officer of the Indian navy was then available at lioinbay, in eon^e<jUenee of the 
Persian war. Por the ['UrjMj^e of biyni^ th'vvn an 'uvuratr b,ist‘ trom Kas 
Hafim to Mo/aml)i‘[iie, Coloiud ^v kc'^, i .u.s., the Gliaiiman of the 
Court of Directors, an<i om' ot the Vice-Presidents of the Koval Geo_^ra- 
phical S(>ciety, requested that a small surv e_\ inc,-v (-sstd im^ht be titled uj' fur 
that duty by the tiovernmeiit ol ik>ml>ay. ’[ his [project had also been tlefeated 
by the oxicjencies of tlie Kx[>(*ditiou to the Gulf. 

Under these accumulated disa[»|H»intmerits I rt'solv ed to nKnlel an Ka-t .\friean 
Ex[K*<iition after my own heart. 'The kindly consideration of Ills KNCelleiKv 
Lord El[)hinstone, the Governor, ami ttf the Hon. Mr. Lumsden, then Senior 
MciiiK'rof Council, Bombay — they I nit add<*d to a Ion list of former lavcmrs — 
enabletl me to n'Ceive [lormission Irom the Supreir e < lov (*riiment ol Imlia to U- 
accom[)anied by Dr. SteinhaeuscT and Ca[)tain SjK'ke, on the ['a\ and allow ane* s 
of their ranks, d'he active aid of Mr. H. 1^. Anderson, Si cietarv t<» ihetiovern- 
ment of Bombay, aided me to olitain vvitliout <1' hiy surveviiu instruments 
from the Euj^iueers’ stores, d'he late C.il'taiu Powtdl, then aG ini;: Superin- 
tendent of the Imhaii navy, ]'rovide<l me on indent with a vvell-seheted car- 
penter’s chest and otlier necesharies Colonel M. K. WiUotmhbv , c.n., of tl.e 
Bombay Artillery and Commanding Ordnance, iiombav, exert* <1 himself, 
though in the hurry and confusion of a eampai_:n, to supply me“ in the sluutest. 
time with ]ea<l run into liardeiied bullets, and neatly [*acked \u wadl-seasiun d 
and tic;htly-screvved <leal l>oxes. By the friendly cxertmns of Lieutenant- 
Colonel (then Major) Vinc(‘nt Kv re, r.n., of the lien^al Aitillerv, well kiuuvn 
by his work ‘ The Military t)[>erations at Cabul,’ a ^alv'anis*-d and corrn^at* <1 
iron life-lx^at, divided, for conveniiuico of carnage, into scvaui sections, < ach 
weiithmi; 40 lbs., was [irociua*'! fnjmi the e'^lablishml>nt of the ingenious 
inventor, Mr. Jos. Francis, of New York, d he Directors of the Peninstilir 
and Oriental Companv allowa'd, with their usual liberality, this bulky article 
to be trans[)orted free of ex[>ensc from Southani}>ton to Pximbay. Dr. Carter, 
formerly of the H.E.LC.'s surveviu'j; Brii^ Pnhu/n ns, iav** instructions lor 
the ins}>ecti(ni and collection of co['[x"r ami C'>pal, supi^osed to l>e the most 
interestin'.; ])roductions of Phisteru and Central Africa. Dr. Buist, i.l.d., tlie 
iSecretary of the Gco::ra]»hical Society of Bombay, lent his own mountain bar*'- 
meter, a delicate instrument, by Adie and Son, Kdinburirh (No. 3li), and for- 
wardeil to Zan/^ibar certain directions tor the use *d the ex[>edition, vvljich 
are also, with a view to future utility, here printer 1 in detail.* 

♦ “ From G. Buist, Esq., LL.D., Sccniory to thr (io> jr'iphF }} to 

H. L. Anderson, Esq., ^^ccrct iry to Government^ Poldi^ d Prj^irtnecnt, 

*• -''th 

reference to your letter of the 29th November, No. .5411, of IS.^r,, with 
accompaniments from the Iloiuairabk* the Coiut of Directors ami the Hoyal (Geo- 
graphical Society of Loudon, regarding the exp^^dition into (\-ntral Africa, under 
Captain Burton, ! am iiistracte<l hv the Committee of the Society to re[>ly, that it 
appears to them that some of the following suggestions might probably be deemed 
worthy of consideration. They are made m compliance wuth the wi^h of the Kight 
Honourable the Governor in Council to meet a merely possible contingency, the 
Committ'-e not «loubting that Captain Burton is fully instructed from bigner 


< 
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The ■NFoclical Board, Bombay, recommended that Dr. Steinhaenser should he 
furnished with me<]iuines, surgical appliances, and a valuable sujt})ly of meteor- 


authorities, and duly impressed M’ith the responsibilities and duties of the im- 
portant and honoii ruble enterprise committed to his charge. 

‘*2. From an application by Captain Ihirtou to the Society, for the use of an 
aneroid, it appears that he has been disappointed in the receipt of his own moun- 
tain liarometer, and that his only instruments for measuring elevations by pressure 
are a couple of boiling-point thermometers. 

“ .‘h As Captain Jhirton is al>out to cross a great mountain ridge or table-land, and 
to endeavour to survey a vast lake or chain of lakes, which appear to absorb the 
river systems of Central Africa, or form the source of the Nile or some of its 
branches. <piestions of altitude become of more than usual interest, and he ought 
to have a more than ordinarily liberal siipph of tlie means of prosecuting his in- 
(piiries. The (^omniittee %\ould, tluTefore, recommend that he should have with 
him at least three or four barometers, one to be left at Zanzibar for reference, the 
rest to be carried on along with him. One he has taken with him from the 
stores of the Societ>. Tliat he should have two aneroids, serviceable chiefly 
from their portability, with two or three mountain simpiesometers, if the in- 
strument IS to be had good at the Presidency, — a matter the Committee deem 
tiouhtfnl. The Society has already provided him with one strong, serviceable 
barometer by Adie ; two or three others shouhl be sent after him — the Govern- 
ment supplies of Xewinairs nistrumonts being abundant, lie will probably carry 
one of each kind along with him, and leave a like number at Zanzibar. Captain 
Burton is doubtless aware, though too many travellers seem to f<>rget the fact, that 
the value of pressure observations, 'when accuracv to within 400 or 500 feet is 
aimed at, depends mainly on having some trustworthy instrument to refer to at 
the sea shore, or at some point of known altitude above it, and that this be esnear 
as po>sible to the elevation to be determined. We have no barometer observations 
whatever from Zanzibar, the party applied to by the Stx’iety, and provided with a 
barometer in 1847, having failed to carrj* their wishes into effect. 

“ 4. The nearest reference point of known pressure is Aden, above a thousand 
miles away ; a distance, under any circumstances, much greater than is desirable, 
the evil being in the present case aggravated by the prevalence of violent squalls 
l)etwixt the Persian Gulf and Cape (iuardafui, which sometimes throw' down the 
mercury by half an inch, and thus might create an error in altitude of 5(X) feet. 
Captain Burton will on reaching Zanzibar be able to judge of the means of carry- 
ing on his supplies, and if the instruments recommended are found more cumbrous 
than convenient, they need only be left beliind. 

5. In the coui-se of a pilgrimage expected to extend over two years, he will have 
frequent occasion to communicate with the sea coast, or may not improbably be 
joined b}* companions ; in either case he will be able to avail himself of the sup- 
plies in his rear. 

“ b. The Society not being aware of the state of his instruments, or nature of his 
instructions, beyond what has been communicated to them officially, do not in this 
matter venture on any further suggestion. Captain Burton will doubtless be im- 
prc'^sed with the importance of inquiry into the amount of fall of rain and of 
evajHiration in region'^ aUnindiiig with lakes and rivers, but which, so far as has 
been a>certained. send no supplies to the tKcan. Geological specimens are so 
cumbrous that they are not to be expected from the interior, but the vessel which 
carries the travellers to Zanzibar may bring back with her without inconvenience 
any amount troin the sea shore: and it will be eminently interesting to know 
whether the great limestone formation extending in one vast continuous band from 
the banks of the Burrumputra to those of the Tagus, and from which Captain 
Burton turwarded valuable specimens from the Somali country, prevails as far 
south as the line, and to what distance it extends into the interior. It will be de- 
sirable to ascertain whether the upheaved sea beach, such as that which forms the 
esplanade and is the favourite habitat of the cocoa-nut groves around, prevails 
along the shores of Africa; aiul whether, it manifests those signs of a double 
depression or upheaval which characterise it in most parts of the world. Both 
facts ma} in all likelihood be determined by the appearance of the shore, the in- 
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olocncal instruments.* The Ri2;lit Hon. the Tiovcrnor in Council oivIchmI us 
a passac^e troin Bombay on I mnl tlie H.K.l.t’.'s hl(>op-of*\sMr Kf nhiustvitr, ('aii- 
taiii Frusliar<l, i.n., commaiKlinvi: ; uml tlnis a!h>rd(‘<l oilicial introduction A\hcif 
so much doJK.‘nds^l}H^n political inllm-nccand tii>r ajpcMiancos. Ami, lastly, llm 
Excellency Lord Klphin^t(jno h(nH)ured incwith a K ttcr to Licutc'naut-t’ulomd 
Ilamerton, II3I.*s Consul and ll.lhl.C/s aot-nt at /an/,ibar, rcqucNtino that 
officer, whose ascendam y ovrr tin* Arab^ couM command anythin'.: lait an im- 
possibility, to foiward the views ol' the KxiJcdinon. Ilar»‘l\ Ims a travidler to 
acknowledt:e so mans simultaneous cilorts in his behall’. It lonncij a wcdl- 
omened contrast to iny departure from Aden in bSon, 


Skction 1H. 

On the 3rd of December, after tin' brief spai'e rd a siniile week, 1 was 

enabled to <]uit !W)nibay ]>r(']'ared for ]>eiietratiie.: into Ci-ntral Alri<-a. .\ 
pleasant voyaL:e of sixteen days broU'.;ht im* in si'.:lit of Zanzibar, mv t-om- 
jdetim: place (tf outfit, where a sad intellin-nce awaitid mv arrival, iiis 
Highness S^iyvid Sanl, Sultan of Maskat and of Zanzibar, liad sudileiily ilietl 
at sea, h>rty days Bjfore the ap]>oarance of the AVy7o'//^^>/o . 


spection of any wells or excavations in the neiglihourhood, or hy iiMpiiries of the 
people as to whether, in digging downwards, they liave met witli him* clay, or 
tree roots, underneath the beds of gravel, loose or liardened into masses formi?ig 
the upper surface of the beach. Of the .^on.nnn/, wortli of eomineree f)etwixt 
Eastern Africa and Western India, — the principal part being that of Zanzibar 
— gums and gum-resins form an important part, maiiy ‘.zn.non/ ’worth leing 
exported from Zanzibar. The most valuable of these are copal and gum Animi, 
the principal supplies being foninl uii<lerground, from wliioh the} are washed 
out by streams and torrents. lake tlie D*unmer of Singapore, and some of 
the most impfwtant gum resins of Australia, they may be regarded as semi-fossils, 
the produce of forests which have long since disajipearcil. Our information re- 
garding them is most defective ; aii} thing tending to increase or improve it would 
be highly prize<l. We should like to know whether the ‘ Vitfirit fn>hr,j' whicli 
produces it still abounds as a tree, as also wliat may have been the extent, what 
the position and circumstances of the (*xtinct forests of which it now constitutes the 
principal trace. The refuse of these gum resins used frequently to reach Bombay 
as }> ff'/joi/, being deeme<l of no value in commerce. Copal has of late years horome 
so scarce, so much in demand, and so dear, that wliat was formerly thrown away 
would probably be considered of value in the market ; and there are few* of the 
investigations a traveller can undertake the people of Fin gland value so highly as 
those that can be turned to commercial account. Materially to reduce the price of 
coach varnish would probably be considered to entitle Captain Burton to a larger 
share of the gratitude of his country-men than the measurement of the elevation of 
the Mountains of the Moon, or the determination of the sources of the Nile. 
Having thus, in compliance with the wishes of the Bight Honourable the tiovernor 
in Council, thrown out such suggestions as occurred to them, the (’onunittee ilirect 
me again to repeat an expression of their entire confidence in the Flxpedition, as 
fully competent to judge of whatever is valuable or attainable. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) “Geo. Bcist, Secretary to the Society. 
rTnie Copv. ) 

“H. L. Asderson, Secretary to Government.” 


* The following is the list which was recommended by the Secretarv of the 
Medical Board, Bombay: for African exploration it should not be reduced: — 
2 mountain barometers ; 2 Daniell s hygrometers ; 3 lb. ether : 2 sets of maximum 
and minimum self-registering thermometers; b common thermometers; 1 thermo- 
meter for altitudes. 
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This was a mis fortune. The “ Imaum^” as he was known in England, had 
been communicated with by Lieutenant-Colonel Hamerton on the part of 
H.M/s Croverniiient “ to procure ” for the travellers a favourable reception 
on the coast, and to ensure the protection of the chiefs of the country.” Much, 
moreover, had been expected trom the assistance of the Arab prince "whose 
subjects have penetrated into the very lieart of Africa. And, as misfortunes 
seldom come singly, Lieutenant-Colonel Hamerton, to whom I was directed 
to re{»ort myself, prostrated by severe and protracted illness, was incapable of 
active ^xertion. Hospitaldy invited to take up my quarters at the Consulate, 
I <lecided u])on a brief sojourn on the island of Zanzibar, trusting that the 
“ chapter of accidents,” heailed by energy and perseverance, would clear for me 
a way through iiumeroiis obstacles. 

Already in the month of December the AVanyamwezi porters and idlers 
were hastening from Zanzibar to reach, as is their custom, their homes in the 
interior, before the first burst of the rainy monsoon. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamerton, after consulting the Arab authorities, strongly dissuaded his guest 
from undertaking iu that dead season a travel which famine, drought, and the 
troubles consequent upon the decease of His Highness Payyid S a fd, rendered as 
dangerous as it wa'j diflicuU. His advice was taken. Many final pre]>arations 
romainc^l. I reipurcd a guide, jiorters, and asses for carriage, together wdth 
an outfit of cloth and heads, tlie latter ever a delicate article of traffic; and 
without some knowledge of the East African and his language, to have risked 
an exjdoration would have been unwise, A preparatory cruize along the coast, 
and a vi&it to the Ilev. Mr. Lehmann at bis station, Kabbai Alpia near Mom- 
basa h, were accordingly proposed to and approved of by my kind host. 

I was fortunate in securing the assistince of His llighmss the young 
prince Sayyid Majid, Sultan of Zanzibar and the Sawahil, who, following the 
traditi^tnal policy of his family, added to the greatest personal courtesy more 
substantial tokens of his regard for the British nation. By his orders, Ladha 
Damha, the collector of customs, a Cutch merchant of a family W'cll known 
throughout E. Africa, provided me wdth letters of recommendation and credit 
to the diw'atis or chiefs, and to the Banyan brokers of the continental sea- 
board. Sbavkh Said bin Salim, a half-caste Arab, whose father had been 
govtunor of Kitwa, and who liad himself exercised the same functions at the 
little |*ort of Saadani, was ajipointcd my Las Kafilah, or guide. A small Beden, 
or hali-decke<l vessel, was hin'd for 30 dollars ]H.r nieiiseiii,* and the voyage 
commenced on the oth of danuarv, ISoT, with the head nurth- 

wanis. The details of my visit to T'siimbara, having already appeared belore 
the public, t require no further notice. 

Arrived at Moinhasah, I w'aited upon the Rev. Mr. Lehmann, wdio had 
been pro|)osed by the Loyal Geographical Society as an associate, interpreter, 
and adviser. In coiiseqiu^nce of this recommendation, the Church ^Mission 
Soci(‘ty had entmated me wuth a |x^rmissory letter to their servant ; and at an 
interview’ in Salisbury Square bad insisted iip^n the propriety of j>roselytisino-. 
A copy of the document had been forwarded direct to the reverend gentleman, 

♦ Whenever, in the following pages, the dollar is alluded to. the German crown, 
or “ Maria Theresa/' generally worth 4s- 2d,, must be understood. 

t The account was sent from Zanzi!>ar Isiand in June, 1857. and was published in 
‘ Blackwood's E<linburgh Magazine’ (in the February, March, and May numbers of 
1858). Being unahle to correct the proofs, the effect of my cacography has been 
that the papers in question are in parts utterly unintelligible. The temporary 
difficulties of making KiUraa-ngao in 1857, when the land was suddenly overrun 
by plunderers, who pushed their way to the very gates of Mombasah, provoked 
from a German critic an amusing comparison betw'een luy /u/ne'/Hcc, who required 
an escort ot a hundred musketeers, and the enerjjy of the German missionaries, 
who had traversed the country « weaponed only with an umbrella.” However that 
may he, all the umbrellas in Germany would not have availed them iu 1857. 
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Imt it wns retar<lotl hy the U'^ual (lela\LS of tlie post-office comniuniration. 
!Mr. Kehniami, who h<i'l at the liiiK* hri-ii lorced tn <|uif liis station iiy tijc 
approach of a la pluiidentii part \ of the iiiunlenuL^ ^lasrai, could notdecMc 
upon so serious a step as tliat of joiuinj; an K\|K.‘ditinn into Central Africa 
'without time for rellectioii ; lio ]>roinisoil, howi'vor, to cotisider the suhjtet at 
liis ease. l>iit it w'as tiol fated that the reverend oentlonian shouhl neooinpany 
me. Lieutenant-Colonel ILimerton, when called upon shoitl\ aftei myarrival 
at Zanzibar by Kazi Muhiyy A l)in, the most leane d of Wasaw nhili ilivines, 
who prohablv had Ixam coiinni''Sioned to invrstieate tie* leal iiltirior \iews of 
an English exploration, <hd not hesitate, when re^ptiied, to take an oath tltat 
his e,ue''ts weie unconnirted w'lth inis-'innary eiitt i ja ise. d he unhajtpv ]>oli- 
tical interferences ot l>r. Krapf ainl their iean‘tta1ile eonse<picnet s IkuI j'l'e- 
possessed the Aiah jaiMic, and esp(‘ciall\ the Sadat or cliudS, aeaiii'^t tra\ elline; 
or exploniei E.uiop<‘ans. X(» man objicted | er-'ornd! v to Mr. Krbinann ; hut 
Lieuleiiant-Eoloin 1 liaintiton, havin^msolcninU pled-^ed hiinsell, {-ould neith<T 
retiact, not support me had I n-lu'-ed to ahi<le hv Ins enea^emenl. 1 ]>aitedj 
liowevt'r, from Mi. llehmann with rcL^ret ; hi' had hecn as willimj as aide to 
enlieihton m<", and he had never he.>itated to throw open his amjde store,s of 
kiiowdcdite. 

(^iiittnn; Momhasith on the 24th of January, ISoT, I ran down the coast 
witli a fair wind, and, landine; at the town u( Eanuani, vi'^itMl EuLai in Esum- 
hara for the purjioso of beconiimj; familiar with the aecidenls of tia\el in 
this exce[)tional land. Iveturninc: to my startm;j:-]>oint on the 21.st of 
Februarv, and delayed by want of conveyance at that timi' of jK'^tilenee. my 
Conipaniou and I were both attackeij siniuitaneousl v by the ileadly bili»>us 
remittent of the coast. An Arab boat uj'i'eariULr on the oth of Xlarcli, we set 
sail, and returned to Zanzibar, where, by the care and kindne>s ol th(> (’imsul, 
and by the shar]i ]>ractice of Mr. Apothecary Frost, hi^' medical -itleiidant, we 
both recovered after the normal |Kiriol of convah'scence — six weeks. 


Section IV. 

Tn early A]'rih iH.oT, the "Masika or llainy Monsoon broke over the 
island of Zanzaltar — an ob.^tacle to travellimt until late in June. This p:loomy 
season soon passed away in the study of Ki^^awahilf, and in preparing the 
hundred paraphernalia of African travel. \Vi(h tlie \iew' of impressiiiL: a 
stamp of puhlicity u|>on the Expeditii.>n, and of ileternnc; any taLn]»erintr w ith 
the barbarians of the interior, Lifuti'nant-Eolonel H.amerton judicedit advisalde 
to applv for the sup{iort of the Arab aiithoritii^s. His nii^hness Sayyid 
Majid ordered an e&cort of eiizht Balocli mcTcenarics, afterwaids increased 
on the march to a total of thirteen. These men hail imjHisim: lieards, 
and w'ere armed wuth match lc>cks anti daggers, '•wonls ami shields : their 
Jemadar or corporal was commandetl to follmv me wherever I nii^^ht 
choose to lead them ; anti they carrietl the red tiaj; of His Highness 
the Sayyid of Zanzibar to the Lakes of Tanganyika and Nyanza. Tlicy 
received, as usual when on field-service, the monthly pav of 10 tlollars, 
instead of the normal 3 dollars from^heir Prince ; the Consul also advanced 
to each man the sum of 20 dollars W comforts an<l tradinj; outfit. Ladha 
Damha en'ja<,]jetl fifteen slaves, or rather clients, callcl the ‘‘Sons of Kaiiiji,” 
after the Hanvau who hatl received them in pledge from their jtarents, and 
who ha<l kept them because they hatl not K'en redeemctl. These men carried 
Tower muskets ami (lermaii sahres : each liatl a inonthlv jjay of 5 dullans, 
half a year’s stij'Ond heiiiLT ailvancctl. JTit ir famihanty with the languages and 
cnstoiiib of the jyople, acpiired hy freqiKiit travels into the interior, was thus 
creatly overcharL^ed ; muskets and men would have K'cn sold in the bazar 
for less than a six months’ hhe. Haruji also leased, at the rate of 5 dollars 
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each for tlie whole journey, five ass-drivers — an insufficient mimher in a 
Country where every auuuul re([uire^ tlie care of at least one man. An 
inordinate amount ot carnage was nececsitated by the bulky and ponderous 
nature of African specie, cottons, wires, and beads, of whicii seventy men’s 
loads were ex| ended in eighteen months. Moreover, in the fallacious hope of 
enjoy iiiK s}H)rt in K. Africa, we bad jaovided ‘200 rounds of ammunition for 
oiusehes and t>ur escort, d'be expense, however, began to weigh heavily 
jij'oii uiv intinu finance : to a Euiopean the shilling or franc of his native 
Country becomes a rujx*e in India, ami a dollar at Zanzibar. Moreover, besides 
paying high halarit'S, I engaged iny.self, according to custom, to feed the 
wliole bo<ly of followers, a kuhabah or 1*50 x\rab lbs, of grain being the 
daily ration, together with an occasional Kitow’eyo or “kitchen” of meat, ghee 
or honey. Under these circumstances, 1 was compelled to leave behind the 
major part of the hvdtruf and the iron boat, which had proved so comfort- 
able a cuii\eyanc(' thnaigh the reefs and shoals of the “Green Island.” Fire- 
]>nM»f, water-pn>of, and worm-pioof, she never became nail-sick, and the iron 
pioved far superior to the copper formerly employed m such constructions ; she 
was the wonder of the Arabs, who could not sufficiently admire her speed — ■ 
they called her “.Kl Sharradah,” or the runaw'ay — her graceful figure, and 
the ease with which she was managed; her }>resence iq>on the Tanganyika 
Lake would indeed have I >0011 a godsend, sparing us a host of hardships and 
sutferings. 

In early June the \iohiiceof the lains abated, and the first travellers of the 
sfiHoii t(M>k boat from the island to the coast of Zanzibar. Lieutenant- 
UoloiK'l Hamorton, musing himself from the lethargy of sickness and debility, 
offi red, witli peculiar forethought, to su]*erintend our dej arture fiom the 
littoral, and to he oil' Kaolc, until assured of our safe passage through the 
treacherous aiul blood-thirsty Wazaraino. His Highness the Sayyid having 
phiced at the Consul’s disposal the corvette, W'e went on hoard, sailed 

on the 14th of June, 1837, and after three days made “ Wale,” a bush-grown 
s;mdspit otV the open roadstead of Kaolo. 

It iiad V»eeu iletermiiied, after much discussion, to land upon the coast, as 
near as t'ossible to Zanzibar Island. Though I desired to jienetrate, as 
inv instructions directed, vid KiUva, into the interior, Lieutenant-Colonel 
llamertou was of o[)inion that the half-caste Arabs and the coast-clans of that 
country are more hostile to strangers than the people of the northern maritime 
towms, and tliat their distance from the seat of Government renders them 
♦hiring by hope of impunity. Moreover, 1 had heard sufficient to convince me 
that the Nyassa or Kihva Lake is of unimj ortant dimensions, and altogether 
distinct from the “ Sea of Ujiji,” the main object of my exploration. Though 
these two w'aters had been run into one by European geograjihers, no Arab at 
Zanzibar ever yet confuunded them. This consideration mainly determined 
my entrance into Africa by the great western line of road leading through 
Unyamwezi, the “ Land of the Moon,” to the Lake of Many Fables 
lieyoud. 

Shortly after casting anchor at Wale \\q were surprised by a visit from 
Lamha Daniha, wjio, accompanied by Kamji, his hrotlier Bliattia, had torn 
himself, in compliment to Lieutenant-Colonel Hamerton, from the custom- 
house of Zanzibar, for the purjxise of “ starting” the expedition. Fearing an 
increase of tarifl', the Arab meichauts, wiio were proceeding into the interior, 
canuily hastened to engage their gangs of jiorters. Said bin Salim, wLo had 
preceded us to the continent, in order to secure carriage, had collected, after 
many desertions and disapi>ointments, only thirty-six return Wanyamw'ezi : 
we required about 170. In these straits Lamha Damha proposed to send 
fill-ward the men engaged — a pnulent ])lan, adopted with success. Laden 
with cloth, wire, and beads, to the value of G54 dollars, they set out under the 
guard of two black musketeers, preferring to traverse Uzaramo with this 
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imperfect defence ratlier than tu iiioiir the dunuer of accoinpanyin^ AVaziiiiirn, 
or white men. (Kii* peisi»iial pn*['t'rty w.ijj Ln be eained ou ub^es. /iiii/i- 
bar and tlie inainhuid haiUaiirt \\Lie luiisicked, and in a tew da}s twenty 
animals, ojjod aisl bad, bLj>ide^ the lour iiiUuded lor ridiii;^, weie titled lor 
the road with vile Aiah ])ack-sid»lhs made ol i^unny bai;^. Ot the iieid, not 
one reachetl Unyamuezi. d'hese se\eie lo&st^ caused me an inealeulahle 
amount of toil and trouble. Finally, a hecoud UmIv of t\vent\ -two iinui, 
laden like the tir,'>t, and carisiin; d.")*,! dollars’ woith ot Li:ood>, wa.s left he- 
lun«l to be lurwarded, aceoidm:; to Hindu | romi^e, aiu i ten daN s. ddiis was 
tlie weak ]ioint ot the arrangement ; lor it, howevi r, tbeie siimeil no remedy. 
Idmiteiiant-Colonel llamertoirs r.if'idly l.uliii'j; heahh icmdeu'd his letuiu it* 
Zanzibar iuijierative, and I eoubl atlord no tune lor delay, d'he n-Milt was 
tliat eleven imaiths ehij sed befoie tlm‘> lueessaiy sUj»{)l\ n.iehed us. (.'.iia\an 
after caravan eame u[) fiom the co.wt, (Wtry Arab pedlai nceived lu'^ letters, 
ami yet tlie rieah'-eiit Fh.ittias, pietendiii-.; want ot porti rs a.^ the <‘auM‘ ot the 
ilelay, maintained an apathetic sih nee. 

d’he weary labour of accounts and n^ceipts dulv comlmhd, I hade a 
luehiucholy farewell to my w ariii-h(‘arti‘d h<l‘^t, upai wlmse toim an*l teatuo', 
death was legibly in-cubed, and disembai kimj; the Kint/iitf uu tlie ‘Jf.tli 
of dune, IbdT, landed at the little \ illa-e of K.tole. (hi the same dav 
Captain Sin'ke luarehed to Kuiuiaiii or Maude, in the iieiL:hl»oui in^ t'lama- 
tious, and I followed him on the dTth. 

Diuina: the first week, cree}>iiia: at a snail’s pace, w<“ heard the hoomm^ of 
the . I evening mm — a siauial that reluae was not tar. Fresi nth the 
sotmds ceas(‘d ; we did not, howevi'r, divim* the lause. LicnU nant-t olonel 
Ilamerton had died on hoard the corvihti*, in the haihour of Zan/ihar. 'This 
event, which ha[)pcue<l on the .Ith of duly, lsr>7, was not certitied to us till 
eleven mouths ha< I ehipsc<l, the first letters aunounciii;a it havimr miseanied. 
With characteristic African futility, the porter d<*s[>atcln'<l with a t'aus l trom 
the coast, fi-ariica to follow the Kxpetlitiou into the iiionntains of I'sa^aia, left 
this char ae w it h a village Ileadnian, ami returne<l empty-hande<l whence he 
came. We were kept in ignorance : — Ka sterns still hold that 

Though it be honest, it is never good 

To bring bad news ” 

yet the report spread by a travelling trader was <lisrus>:rd tlirouabout the 
camp. At length a Haloeh, who had piohahly hcen dipiittd to ascertain the 
effect of the evil tidings upon our minds, undertook tlie task. We wau'e 
uncertain what to believe. Said bin Salim, w’ben consulted, a{i])eare<i to trust 
the intelligence firmly ; but bis reasons were soinewbat tiw) Oriental to weigh 
with me. He hael found our little .stole of .siaulet bioadcloth damagul hy rats ; 
this invariably augurs a fatality, aiul the colour of the stiitT indicated the na- 
tionality of the deceased. 

The Coiisurs eleath had ncarlv proved fatal to the Fxpedition. Said bin 
Salim silly *sue:gestcd that be had better return to the co.ist. His pretext was 
the completion of our earriaie. His real tibject was prohahly to ascertain 
whether the untoward event liad or had not ait< red tlie vkwvs ot Hi- Highness 
Sayyid Majid, The Baloch e.-cort, already homo-sick, breaking out into open 
mutuiv, left us upon a hill-bide declaring the iiisebc- te» be on their w'ay coast- 
wards; but Soon losing heart, all rejoiiie<l us at the la \t statiay in nttcr 
wivtclieduess. ddie “ Soms e>t Faiijji piivilv determined to abandon iis as 
soon as they could find a pretext. As our only n source was to pusii on at all 
hazards, w'e bad resolved, in ca-e of a general desertion, to trust ourselves in 
the bands of our Wauyamwezi porters. The storm, however, blew over — it 
wa.s the Usual Jn'nt ti It^t > hutn, , 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hamcrtoii’a death was sincerely mourned lor other than 
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merely selfish considerations. He had received two strangers, like sons rather 
than like passing visitors. During the intervals l^tween his long and painful 
attacks he liad exerted hiinself to his utmost in lorwarding their views ; 
in fact, he had made their cause his own. Though await of his danger, 
he refused to quit, until compelled by approaching dissolution, the iX)st which 
he considered it liis duty to hold. He was a loss to his country, an excellent 
lintiuist and a rij)e Oriental scholar, a valuable public servant of the good old 
Anglo-Indian sclux)! ; lie was a man whose influence over Easterns, based 
ujKUi their respect for his lionest and lionou ruble character, knew no bounds, 
and at beait a “sad good Christian ; — the Heavens be his bed ! 


Section V. 

The pn'so)ntfJ of the E. Afiiean expedition wlien leaving the coast was com- 
]*o.scd as follows. A> domestic servants 1 had hrouglit fiom llonibay two 
(Jnaiie.'.e “hoys.” ^^ho iecoi\ed exorbitant wages for doing a little of every- 
thing and iH'tliing well ; two negro gun-carriers were also engaged at Zan- 
zibar. Said bin Salim, tlie has Katilali, bad, as attendants, four slaves, a boy 
and an aeting wife, whose bulky beauties engrossed his everv thought. 
The Ualocli escort numU'reil thirteen men till one died at Unyanyembe : 
sent to ]>rotect U'^, tliey soon deemed it sufficient labour to protect tbem- 
seives. Twenty negro sla\ es and twenty-five asses formed amass of*stub- 
born savaj:ery which pro\ed a severe trial of teni]>er ; and finallv thirty- 
six Wanyainwezi retiini porters, of wliom two died of small-pox and tw^o 
wore h-tt Hdiind when unable to advance, carried the outfit, llie party 
<hd not long continue compact ; and the reader may derive some idea of my 
trouhle> from tlie fact that, during oureigliteen months of travel, there W'as not 
an attendant, from Said hin Salim to the most abject slave, who did not plan, 
attempt, or carry out dt'sertion. At rnvanycinbe, according to custom, the 
AVanyanuvezi ]*orters disjtcrseil, and anutlicr gang w^as engaged to carry our 
gooils into rjtji. Leaving Mseiie, I found it nccessarjMo dismiss the Sons 
of Iiamji,” who had proved themselves dangerous by tluvarting all my view’s. 
We were compelled to trust ourselves, without Arab, Baloch, or slave guard 
to the wild Wajiji ilurirvz our navigation of the d'angonyika Lake, a labour so 
jKTilous in native caraic's that few’ merchants care to attempt it. At Ljiji the 
second i:ang hired, as is custcanary at Unvanvembe for the Lake journev, and 
]»aid in ad\anee for return, disappeared IxkIiI}’, and pnt me to the expense of 
engaging and paying a third troop. Finally, on our dowu march to the coast 
w’hen we wishe<l to diverge but a few’ miles from the usual road, our fourth 
levy of Wanyamwezi }-orters left us in mass, preferring to sacrifice pay for 
three months of hard w’ork rather than to niarch thiee stages out of the beaten 
path. 

After the usual difficulties of de] arture and severe trials of patience on the 
road, we were delayed twelve days by severe sickness at Ziingonjero, in the 
head of the Kliutu Valley. ^ The mutiny of our Baloch escort lost us some 
time in the mountains (*f Usagara, and di^sensions between 8aid bin Salim 
ami one Kidogo, the Mtu Mku or Headman of the “ Sons of Kamji,” detained 
us a week at the Ziw’a or Bund on the eastern confines of the Uf^ogo table- 
land. After many mishaps, such as the desertion of porters, the deaths of all 
our asses, and the conseipient loss and waste of property, sometimes aban- 
doned, at other times pilfered or plundt re<l, we entered Unvanvembe, the 
hem!-i'{uarter settlement of the Maskat Arabs in the land oY Unyamwezi. 
Thnse warm-hearted men received me wnth ]>cculiar hospitality, most cheering 
after having exj>erienccd the cold and calculating civilities’ of the African 
cliiefs. We were delayed among them by sore illness, by the general unwil- 
lingness of our party to advance, and by the difficulty of hiring porters in the 
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sowin-^ season,— the Masika or threat Ihiins Ijad ^>et in. Dniiivj; t)i»* vinh in'e 
ot’this monsoon, we traversed the [K.‘Stiteruus re'jiou l>etweeii L'nyainwezi aiul 
Ujiji. The miasma so allected my companion that he could scarcely sec* to 
write, much les^ to survey or ohserve, and broimlit on in niy ca'^e ]>arapleixia, 
or a paitial paralysis of the extremities, rendering a manclm, or hanimoek, tin* 
only means of advanciii'j:. On tlie Idth ol Fi'biuaiy, LsdH, \se sighttd the 
langanyika, or Lake of Ujiji, a s{>c‘Ctaelo which consoled us for the incessant 
worry and all the petty annoyances of th(‘ slave-]>ath, tt>getlier with the extor- 
tion, the unruhne>s, and the msolente ot oiir paitv: it caused inde«‘d a ten- 
sihle relict in the grinding care ever ]tresent hy the imminent prospect of a 
failure. Yet even tins gh-am of j<y had Us dark side: we had heeu (oin|elh*d 
to pait with our life-lH>at, aud the only dow', or sailing i.iatt, n[«ai the lake 
belonged to un^Vrah inenhant, living at Kaseiige, a little island-de] 6t mar 
the western shoie. ('aptain SjK'ke cnissed the d’aiiganv ika in vain : he (onld 
not jtrevad upon the pntprietor to aec<>ni])an y us, thougli he t»tVen d him the 
sum ut loo/, tor a fortnight's cruise. We had h( eii (d< ctiifu d hy the intelligence 
ca)llecteHl in ditlerent places where collusioji was next to ini]>o.s^dih\ eoneerning 
a large river issuing mathwaids fioin the Tanganyika. Kveiy thing — wealth, 
health, and even life — was to he risked lor this ]>ii/,e. Accoidinglv, m two 
o]ien canoes, or rather ladloweil logs, we explored, during a inonth ot African 
Monsociu Lain, the nortUeru waters of that sweet sea, which saw for the first 
time the “ Union Jack ’* floating over its dark bosom, and we leturnetl in im- 
])roved health, desjate incessant dr^aichings and utlier dn'^coiufoi ts far more 
seiious, to Ujiji on the 14tli of ^lay, IS5S. Out we had laded to secure 
our prize; the mv sterious stream, according to all authorities consnlte<l on 
the S['Ot, enters iiisteail of issuing from tlie lake. 

At Ujiji, tindiiig our resuiiices exhaustt*d hy tlie prodigality ov the dis- 
honesty of Said hm Saliin, 1 was compelled by want of hiip])lies to d( sist Irom 
further ext>htration. And heie it was that the over-eronoinv of tlie viaticum 
originally granted to the UxpMlition wa^ seven ly felt. We had hioken 
through the haul eiust of coast, we had (j'ea|'<d the penis of the slave-path, 
and vve were becoming acclimatized in ('eiitral Atrica, when the want ot ontHt 
alone put a stop to our jirogress. It w'as vmin to linger,— to regret : we had 
but ten pieces of ehuh and a few strings (pf heads, a <piantity 1 arely sufticient 
for a week’s rations, to cairy us fnaii Ljiji to Lnvanveinhe, the nearest dejot, 
distant al>out oO maiehes. Happily the good Snay bin Aiuir, our Aiah agent 
at Unyanyembe, had bethought himself ot forwaiding ^ few necessaries seh cted 
from the load of the 22 piu’ters, who were to overtake ns in tin days. On 
this occasion vve first received continnation of Lieutenant-f'olom l Ilanu^rtoifs 
death, together with letteis and papers, then a year and a lialf old. ^1. 
Ladislas Uoohet, Consul de France at Zanzibar, had kindly taken mir 
with the llanyans, who after the faiiest ]iromises had negliitul n.s with a 
provoking {»eitinaoity, and Captain Manstiehl, Consul of the United Stati s 
of America, favoured me with a note, enclosing an oilifying tract. Some 
months afterwards, Ca]itain Fighy, of the B<>mhay Annv, hav ing Ia'cii appointeil 
Her Majesty’s Constd at Zanzibar, reached the island, ami, hy his mtluenee 
with the Hindus, changcMl the aspect of aflairs. But tliis good foituneiame 
too late. We had U*en compelled to retuiu fiom Ujiji to Unyanyeiidx*, whicli 
we re-entered on tlie Ihtli of June, 183S. 

After a sln>rt delay for re|xise, and for ncoveiing hissight and hearing, vvliieh 
bad suffered severely fmm an acci‘kait, ( 'aptain Speke was pro\ iJed with a gang 
of puiters. and in do <lavs Ik* reached and n turiivd fo iii the s-mtheni creek 
of the X\aiiza or Ukerewe r«a>iri. Jl.e c< *n>id( ration of this lesirvoir, 
which tO}'ography supputs tradition in deteimming to n-pu-seiit one of ihe 
lakes that feed the White or true Nile, is submitted to tlie calmer judgment 
of scientific geographers. The reasons ft»r this l*elief which suggest themselves 
to my mind will 1 hi stated in the following pages. 

\Oh. XXIX. c 
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Deeply impressed with tlie importance of his discovery, Captain Speke 
was comj^elled, through want of supplies, to return direct to Unyanyembe. 
It was indeed impracticable to pienetrate by this line. The lake is still un- 
navigated ; to tn^vel along the south-eastern shores is, According to the 
imiv^ei-sal voice oi the Arabs, impossible, on account of the ferocity of the 
tribes, and in order to skirt the western bank, -a large outfit, and perhaps 
years of obstacles and delays owing to the mutual jealousies of the great 
despots of the northern kingdoms, are necessary. Yet after Captain Speke’s 
return we again agitated the advisability of remaining in tlie country until 
fresh siip])lies could be })rocured, for the purpose of visiting the northern king- 
doms of Karagwali, Uganda, and Unyoro. The scheme apt earing impossible, 
we applied ourselves to the means of marching upon Kilwa, tlius avoiding a 
return by the same road that led us into the country. Ihit ^ the former pro- 
ject was dismisseil from the conviction that wc could not depen<l upon assist- 
ance from Zanzibar, so the latter was frustrated by the unmanageable obstinacy 
()f our paters. We wanted resources to bribe them into compliai.ce, and the 
rapid tlight of<mrh*aveof absence forbade those long delav s w hicli in these 
regions alone compensate for large ext)enditure. 

Oil the 2Gtli of September, iS58, the E. African Expedition bade adieu to 
Unyanyembe, and after a maicli eventless except in delays and dinicult>es caused 
bv disease, desertion, drought, and a famine which had desolattd the land, it 
arrived in early February of 185b at the little maritime village of Konduchi. 
A “ Fattela,” or Arab sailing craft, sent by Captain lligby from Zanzibar, 
enabled Captain Speke and myself, after dismi.ssing .the Ilaloch guard, and 
losing to our gain the last of the “ son^of Ramji,” to visit the coast southwards 
as far as Kilwa Kisiwani, the island where still stand the vestiges of ancient 
‘M^uilita.'’ This cruise had for object the ins| ection of the unknown Delta 
of the great Rutiji River, a counterpart of the Zaiiihesi in the south, and a 
waterway that appears destined to h coinc the high-road ot nations into Eastern 
Atric.r. Kate, however, acain thwarted our sclHunes. 'i he cholera, wliich 
after ravaging the island of Zanzibar had almost de] o]»ulated Kilwa, reduced 
our crew in thice days from seven to two, and no man dared to engage himself 
on Ivoard the infectc<l vessel. The livar also was in tl(jo<l, ovei flowing its banks, 
and its line appeared maiked by heavy purple clouds that discharged a deluge 
of rain. Convinced that the season for trav ellmg was emle<l, we turned tlie 
bead of the I’attela imrtbwards, and on tlie 4th of March, lS5b, after a siic- 
cessinn of violent scpii Viis and pertinacious calms, vve landed once inon* nj,on 
the i'.I.md of Zanzibar. 


Skctiox YI. 

^^le little state was at the rime of cair return in tlie licicbt of confusion. 
His Iligbness Sayyid Suwav ni, Sult;in of Ma^kat, seizing the [ letext of a tii- 
bute owed by his younger biother of Zanzibar, bad cinbju ked a host of Redouin 
brigands iij-on five shijis and several Arab end’r : with tins power he was, men 
believed, pieparing a hostile vi^it to the inland. The I'aloch stations on tie 
mainland were drained of mercenaries, aid nnisluts, ^\ith an amount of 

anummitinn whicli rendend the town daiucnais, was di^tiibutid to slaves an<l 
othor nilbaiis. Dows from Iladiamant broiiglit down am ed adveiituiers wl'o 
Were in the market to fight for the K -r j ay. The turbulent IJaiisi chiefs nf 
Zanzibar were terrified into siding with Ills Highness Saw id ilajid by the 
interest of Caj tain Rigby. Rut the consular re}*re>entat] vis of the several 
Chrmtian j lowers cou Id not combine in efiorts to jire^erve the |eace, and the 
Hansi, with their thousands of aimed retaiiiois, aj-j tared to pre>erve an .armed 
neiitiahty, whicii threatenc<l nii'cliief to the weaker of the rival brotbcis. 
Trade was jaralysed, the foreign meu-iiants lost heavily, and im less tbaii 
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ei'^hty native vessels were still e\[>LeU*<l at the end cf the season from Fxtinhay 
and the north. Ti> complete the contusion, st‘\eral ships collet.tini^ neero 
“ einiL’raiits ” and ‘‘free laionieis,*’ /hs tl /eyhs, weie i(‘p«nted to Zaiizil»ar 
by the autliorities*()f the coast.* 

After a foitiudit of exci^nent and snsinniso, dniimi wliich th<‘ wildest 
rumonrs tlew throueh the nWiths of m*'n, it was otlieia!l\ repojn.l that H< r 
Majesty’s st<‘atni*r < 'aptain Fullerton, m.m.'s i.n., < <tniinandine:, nnuer 

ohlers recei\i*<l from the ( Jo\ (‘riitin nt of Fomliav, ha<l met Sa\ Nid Sn\Na\ ni 
otf the eastern c<iasr of Arabia, and had |rt’isnat|ed him to letnrn. 

(.’on_:ratulations ur-n* exehaneed, salutes wt re tiicil, the nc 'to(*s daneed .Uid 
sami ha* a c<'nsocnti\e weok, ami witli tlie h-ast di l:i\ aiimd n en jHaind m 
crowded boats troiii the island towards thoir usual st.itnais. I'ait tli(‘ blow' 
liad been struck ; th(‘ commercial jno^ix iitv ot Zanzdiai ('«>uld not Ik* n tn<-\td 
duune; f lie bi K'f r<*maininL^ ch fsc ot the s( ason ; and the stron,: impre''Mori th.il 
a n-new'ed attempt would I'li'^iire similar disastt ts at a futuie tiiiie, sirmeil to 
l»c upjiermost in «'\cry mind + 

( >iir lainuirs U-imi dulv eoULludod. wi* muv soueht t];(‘ first «tjtjoitumtv of 
^juiftmj, Zanzibar iiMMinloi t. Ills lliehnes^ Sa^\i^l Majid had h*>iionreil me 
w iih an expression ot <hsiie that I should r* mam until tie- i\]<<tod liosti- 
lifies weie bmueht t») a cio^e : the lejoif, however, of 1 h<* success oj the 
left me at liKa ty to d(*pai t. With ‘^rat<'}ul li<-art I took lea\<‘of a 
IVinca* to w hose ir(K)dw ill I bad l><*tai maud v ind<'bt< d for smaa'ss, and who, 
at the [lartim:: interview, ha<l olier(*(l me a ]'assa_e homewaul in one ol his own 
ships {}[' war. llap]iily, Imwcwa'r, at that time a clipp<‘r-bmlt barque, the 
Jh'iiifon i)f Captain M‘Failaii(‘ comniandiiiLq was discharjimj; lar^o m 

the harltour preparatoi v tosettiiiL: out with tin* south-west monsoon for A<lem 
^J'he Captain cNuisenteil to take us on board, and on tlje L'Znd ot March, 
tlie clove-shrults and coco-tiees of Zanzibar fa(le<l fiom our eves. After 
crossimj:; and recrossiiiL:; thne times the tedious Idne, abait the middle of 
April, we tound uiir^elves ancliored iieai the ill-omem d b1a<kwalls(d t!:e 

Aden (’rater. 

The crisis of our A hi' an sufuiin'_:s liad taken ]>lacc ihiritiL: our vovaiie up<>n 
the 'raniranv ika T.ake ; in my case, howavtu-, the h ver still cluni: like* the 
shirt of Nessus. Mi. Fio^r, ,jt Zanzibar, did iiut liesitate toadvise a ttm|Oiaiy 
o turn to Kiinq-e : at A'leii his opinion w. ns ( onlirmed b\ the civil surcMai 
of the station, who n commemh'd a lenztliened j»eiiod ot re^'t. I bode a<ben 
to the (’oal-bole of the Fast fut the ‘JStli n| Apiil, iShb, and in due time 
f!:r<*eted with iH-comiu'.: heartiness the shoies of my native land. 

*^1 he following: paJe'^ ctmtain the results i»f my e\]b>iatiou often d to tlie 
reader in a j'lain and imprettaidinL: form: they were w ritteii in the ti nt .ami 
under the tiee witii tlie obj*cts winch tliev describe in si_:]it ; th»y aim m* rely 
at correctly jxjurtrayin*^ the nov'el tVatuic" of the country as tlicv unlolded 
tiieinselvi's to a travelleFs eves, and they chum for tlair delcijce his im rcy 
and toryiveiiess under the a['olo'_:y wliich h.auis tlie motto ]*retj.\ed to these 

pa-e^. 

'Fhe t>erio<l ctf my e.xphaation from tlio first laielin^: at, to the final de]>artuie 
from, the Inland of Zanzibar was two vear<^ and three montl.s. Dniiii;: that 
time, exclusivtM»f co.mtiiiL: voyaj^es fn-m Mond>asah to Kilwa and a visit to 
Kiua in rsnmbaia, the K. Ah'ic.in e.\|rditioii coveied at least ‘_:T<HMinhs of 


* No further allusion will be made in thc'se pages to the svstem lately intro- 
duced hy the slav ers of civilized Europe; the question is somewhat of too jnditi- 
cal a nature to be discussed in a work devoted to geography. Yet, it is hoped, no 
honest man’s mental vision can he so obfuscated as to In,* uicapahle of discerning 
the old evil, through its disguise of a new name. 

t The attempt, in fact, was renewed ''liortlv after the first failure, hut it teimi- 
natetl in the same wav 
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ground lnth(»rto imvisited Ry Europeans, navigated the Tanganyika I.ake in 
two of its three main lines, and discovered the great Nyanza or Ckerewe Sea. 
The total expenditure, including passage-money, out lit, fees and presents, 
was t?50<'>?., of whicli ^vas advanced hy the Foreign Oihce, under the 

administration of an Expeditionary Cornniitt^ of the Royal Geographical 
S<>cioty. Througliout the expli>ration hut one®itan, a Haloch mercenary and 
.a coutirincd invalid, died, althouii;h no one escajed repeated attacks of sudden 
and severe sickness ; and the only atiray was a drunken riot caused hy tlie 
harharoiis tribes of Urundi, which ended in the accidental death of a Mjiji 
slave. Knowing that every Fnglishman who appears in the outer East, eitlmr 
wdth or without the sanction of in's Government, is looked upon practically as 
the representative of his nation, I travelled without disguise. And with a 
view of opening to European commerce and civilization a road into the iieart 
of Africa, — -a land of considerahle resources, still sulVering from the evils of 
total neglect on the part of other memlx‘rs of the human family, — we 
atlhered in all |Hhuts to the manners and customs ol our country. Ry degrees 
the Arabs and even the Wasawahili, a jealous and suspicious race, lost all 
fear of us : they evfu consented to carry to the coast our maps and reports, 
which were forvvard«^<l as often as tlie uncertain caravan^] >osts pennittcil and 
our prolonge<l and serious maladies alloweil. Rro\idence willed me to i^iiccess 
in deciding a question which lias been under the judge for the last three hun- 
dretl years, I lie existence and the nnmlHT of the C<*ntral African lakes, and 
the westsvard pudou'^ation of the Lunar Mountains of the Greek geographers. 
A new light hart also, I sincerely believe, l»een tlirown upon a subject veiled 
in the gloinns of thre(^ thousand years — the “ coy sources'’ of the Wlnte Nile. 
That thought solaced me through many a weary and many a |ainful hour — 
the belit'f that I was doing a work which niay j>rove useful to mankind, 
aial the ho[/e that projects so auspiciously commenced may be as auspiciously 
pursued. 


The original chapters of wdiat is here presented to the reader w'cre written 
upon the lino of march in the tent and in the hnt ; my labour since returning 
to England lias been confined to copying them for the ]>ress, and to collecting 
various elucidations. For the accuracy of tlie remarks iqion the ethnology and 
the languages of the trilvs, 1 almie am answerable. Captain Speke Confined 
liiniM'lf on the line from the coast to Vpji to a survey of the country; his 
oh<er\ atious consisted ot dead reckoning hy conipax^s hearings and time, esti- 
mation of distances checked hy an almost daily latitude with sots of lunars 
for longitudrj, of crucial stations, c<im}utte(l hy Mr. fk George, at the Map 
Roopis of the Society, and frequent determinations of altitudes by B. Ik 
thermometer, uiiich w’ere correcttd after liis return to England. He WTote 
journals of his passage of the Tanganyika T.ake, and his march from Unyany- 
emhe to the Nyanza ; Wtii have been transferred to the followu'ng pages fixmi the 
original diaries, in some parts corrected and nmdified hy the lejiorts of trust- 
worthy and intelligent Amb travellers. I registered daily when health per- 
mitted meteorological observations witlt the barometer until the instrument 
was injured, and afterwards with tlie thermometer ; and I made a variety of 
sketches au<l collections of vocabularies, whicli at a future time may see the 
light. e Kith kept field-Lioks, which liave been deposited with the Koval 
Geogra]»hical Society. I also placed in the hands of my euq>loyers a collection 
qt objects illustrating the industry of the country, and esjiecially of the cloths 
iu gioatest demand. Iwenty-four skulls brought from the several regions 
have bet'u transferred to the Koval College of Surgeons. The collection of 
picks and sqiU which I made on the return march — that nia<le on the up- 
jouriuy having Wtui lost by jdunderers— w’as placed at the School o( Clines, 
and w'as described by the tiermission of Sir Kotlerick Murchison. The shells of 
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the Tan-j^an^’ika, brouj.ht ImiDe b) (.\i|ttaiu Sp^*k^% ^ind a l»‘\v iaud >ht Il> izailit n d 
by me on the nuul, bjv»‘ lurn dL'-ciibrd (m tlie Pinudbiiu*, ul the 
^Society, Juiu* ‘JS, hy Mr. S. \\ Woudwaid, i Ui. <i{a) <').]!-nj-ly 

ideiititied tiie !ew's^H.‘t‘iiiienh oj uatural wlijch wrtv In l'n|4.ni] 

SjKjke: Mr. (iuutner ob>eivt.d the littltj ctjlUetinii ut Miake^; luid Mr. Ad. an 
White fuinishid iiaiin'^ loi tiie The | laut." “1 tije luantmie re-ioii 

were hubui itted tn i>r. J. 1). }b»(<kei, ol tlii* iloyal iiardm.s, Ktu. 

Tlioimh Ul iiu w.iy |ireteiidiiij: t<> attaiun'ent-^ m aiiN i>iaia.h nf iiaUual 

science, I \\a> cantul to colU'ct, a^ lar • i|ijh*i tunitlts allou«d, all that aj'- 
prared novtl cr leuinik.dilr ; tin* lurhanuni, h<nvr\ir, uhuli wa.shlt at \ nji 
dunuj; ()ur joint e\]*toiation ol' the '] anjan\ ika Lake nndet the < an ni on r Arab 
iuib Kalilaii, NMis (ound on n-tnin hopek 'N'^! \ <}aina_<d la jnildrw and lute ant.b, 

Tlie niap |>r<'ii\ed to thib \ olnine \m 11 ite Imind toihlt( i Uj on sr\n.d j'ointN, 
and dibtancfb wheu* intoi matii >n \sas\k'riv<d l!'»ni luar'-uN, instead o{ U-ne.: the 
leMtlt ol'actna) <ihv) \ .iljon, liotn thnM' |Miblj--h(‘d in t’aptain S] < ke m I'.lai k- 
\\o<«rs‘ Kdinhnr^h Maca'/itie ’ (>ept. Ishub and in lh\ I’llenn.uutL ^ Mitlhu- 
Innuen ” (^Nn. It, *’i l^b’a). I luixe nnj^ Jaiwrver, made an\ .altejafK'n in my 
or); 4 )naI note^ namih'd att< i ('< »n\ <'mat i( »n.'. with the And'b. Mr. .\. ' i india\ , 

j .K.o.s,^ hab h lit lii> 1 aid in h'okiiiii over thv' \imous nin) laiii ", and tlie 

liiap itbe{( mtiirle^f { roe/ ot hib ddiL.a nee and ahiljt\. I eaniiot leia hide 
without olteiiii^ in\ best thanks tol>r. Norton >ha\\, tlie St(ietar\ the 
Society, tor his tneiidly exertions in the yiojress of tlie exjLditiun, and Ins 
etiet;;etic asbistatjce in jirepanni; tlu'se j>a;;:es tor the jircas. 


('IlArTKU I. 

GKVKKAn Jih.M.uiKs. — KAs]'i:us IxTin/ruoi'tr \n Arnn a. Sonin ok mik 

Lqiatoiu 

Tiil African continent, fenced by an unbroken line of coa^t, and 
by the barbarous exclusiveness of it> inhabitant.^, especial I v the 
maritime and border tribes, has ever been to the outtT world a 
land of mystery, of fables. The want of preei^e tojio^rajtbical 
notices has heaped hyjtotbcsis u})on hypothesis ; in fact no part of 
the habitable glolx^ has given rise to theories and reports so mar- 
vellous, so contradictory, and so erroneous, as the central and 
equatorial regions, the heart of the great peninsula. 

In the earliest days of the historic period the unknown African 
interior was determined by false views of geography and by 
analogy with the explored northern belt, to be a vast and sterile 
w ilderness, dotted liere and there with the bmcifiil oases — those 
‘‘ islands in a sandy sea — of sjx'Culative geographers. This 
Great Desert,’' these burning plains," and these “ rolling 
wastes” of Central Africa, found favour with the philo."ophers, and 
ap])eared upon the maps a blank of white paper, with enli^enings 
of ostriches and elephants until the commencement of the jirestmt 
century.* 

* As late as 1S22 travellers from the Cape conjectured '’an muneTise deseit, 
commencing iu the scaith at the Great Oranjie Ibvor, and running northwaoK per- 
haps to the equator, exteiiding also to the west as far as Great Namaqua Land atnl 
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The late Professor Karl Ritter, of Berlin, had the honour of ex- 
pelling this venerable error by substituting for It another, which was 
as unhesitatingly adopted by some popular authors of the day. By 
a vicious analogy with the island ot High Asia” and the table- 
land of Quito he determined the unknown African interior to be 
an immense mountain terrace, rising abruptly from a torrid and 
pestilential littoral plain. Kven the gradients were fixed : the third 
and highest was invested w ith those eternal snows which now' dispute 
their existence with white marble, dolomite, and "‘pure white 
quartz, as it is seen in the (Jradock Mountains, at the Cape of 
Hood Hope, or as it shines forth conspicuous among the snows of 
Altai.” * In these luminous view s ” the heart of the continent 
was compared to an “advancing buttress,” extending into the 
lowland countries Northwards, “ nearly as the elevated terrass of 
Tibet and Bhutan advances southw ard in front of the great plateau 
of High Central Asia.” By a succession of steps and gradients 
w ith lofty fronti?, rising from the maritime plain, separated by long 
ridges running in transverse walls, and facing like a bulwark the 
waves of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, were explained the 
tiu'nnical differences and the varieties of organic nature displayed 
by the African world. From the highest elevations the river 
^^^teIns were made to descend by ra])ids and cataracts, and, 
flow ing through the lower circumjacent levels, to find an embou- 
chure into the sea. 

Professor Ritter’s theory of the Central African plateau, with 
its vast uplands and high level plains, was presently supplanted by 
the other extreme— a depression. Like its predecessor, this con- 
jecture was a generalization based upon inadequate premises. The 
traveller from “ Alberogran,” the “Lofty Plain” of Abyssinia, 
extended to the southern equatorial regions the highlands and 
]>]atcans which feature the northern. The partial labours and the 
short incursions of the “ 3Iombas Mission,” induced a belief which, 
until lately, liad it^ day, that in (\mtral Intertropical Africa, at a 
certain distance from the coast, the land begins to sink westwards, 
that there are no mountain terraces, but elevated groups and 
isolated peaks rising steeply from extensive plains, and finally, 
that these eminences, tliough often standing together, do not form 
a continuous ridge or chain. The missionary conjectured Africa 
between 5" and 12^ s. lat. to be a flat or valley ; using no instru- 


the Damara country, which lies along the shore of the Ethiopic or Southern Atlantic 
Ocean ^ h or this “unquestionably the most extensive desert vet known in the 
world ’ was proposeil the name of “ Great Southern Zahara or Desert.’^ — ‘ Travels 
in South Africa, by the Kev. John Campbell, of the London Missionarv Society, 
Vol. ii. chap. 9. 

‘ Inner Africa Laid Open i^p. C>5', by William De&borough Coolev. London, 
Longmans, 1852. 
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incntsbut the eye,* he eliminatt‘(i from a partial fall in the (‘ouiitry 
inland of his station on the Habai Hills, towards the inonntains 
td Kadiaro and Killnia-nj^ao, "" a ^iMun al sinkiiiix of the land about 
from the India!! Oca^an \N(vtv^ards, till the <r(‘iu‘ral dcpre.-sion 
sinks into the bed of a huire lak(\'’ Tliat the fall, if such t'xi^t, 
which has attained tlies<» mi^dity dimen>ion<, mn>t h(^ of eircina- 
scribed limits, is provi'd by the water-sln’d of tlu' Ozi an<l tin* 
Fanirani rivers, it-; northern and ."ontluTii bonndaric's, which (cer- 
tainly do not flow np liill. 

l>oth th(*^ounirer and the older th(‘orv, howc'ver, though fal- 
lacious on tlu* whoh*, hav(' in d(‘tail a Tnodienin of trnth. Tluno 
reinaiiK'd tlnni for th(‘ lMi;jrlidi ])hysiei^t the hnnunr of (h'- 
pietiniT by an admirable ^einM’alization the tnu* fl'atnres of tin' 
African inttTior. d"iie ainmnit lacustrine co!iditio!i> of tin* (‘(Mitral 
regions, and the jfluMiomenon that there ('\i>ts in th(‘ heart of tin! 
contiiKMit a watery jflatfonn of less ehwation than the flankin;! hii^li 
grounds, in fact, a mingling of ])lateau and de])n*ssion, wa^ iirst 
announced ex eathcfird by Sir K(Kl(*ri(‘k I. Murchison, Ihesidmit of 
the lloyal Geographical S>citdy of London. t ddu* h\ jiotluvi^ woi k(’d 

* It is nei'dk*''S to remark Imw fallacious an iii‘;tninicnt for levelling tlic oje is. 
The “ Shmiba iianpc ” b<*himl Mninhasah is estiniattd bj Dr, Krapf to attain 
a iieiglit of 4000 to bOoo feet: l>y Jk P. theniiometer it a|ip*‘ars to n^e from 7')n 
to 1‘200 feet abose sea level. 

t ‘ Presitlentiai Address to the TIo^al fieogr. Soe.,’ l'^.‘}i. 'Fbe follo^^inp: ex- 
planation of the jiroeess whieh led to his remarkable diseovery -was forwarded to 
the autlior, at hib reipiest, hy Sir Poderiek Mureliison : — 

“My speculations as to the whole .Afriean interior being a vast watery plat*‘nu- 
land of some ele\ation above the sea, but subtended on the eftst and west b} nmeh 
liigher grounds, were based on tlie following data. 

’* The dlseo^ ei \ in the central portion of llie Tape Cobmy, b) Mr. Pain, of 
fossil remaiins in a lacustrine deposit of seoondarj age, ami the well-known ex- 
istence on the cM^ast of loftier mountains, known to be of a PaUrozoic or primary 
epoch, circling round the }ounger deposits, being followed b> the exploration of 
the Nganii Lake, justified me in beUe% ing that Africa had been raised fioin be- 
neath the octaii at a very earU ge(^logieal period ; and that e'er since that time the 
same conditions had prevailed. I thence inferred that an interior net-work of 
lakes and rivers would be found to be prohuiged northwards fioin Lake Ncami, 
though at that time no map was known to me, sbowini: tlie existence of such cen- 
tral reser'oirs. Lo(>king to the wust as well as to the cast, I saw n(» possibtlU} 
of explaining how the great rivers could escape from the central plateau-lands 
and enter the ocean, except through deep lateral gorges foimed at some ancii i.t 
period of elevation when the lateral chains were subjfctid to transverse fractur* s. 
Knowing that the Niger and the Zaire or Cuigo cscapt-d by such gorges on the 
west, I was confident that the same phenomenon must occur upon the eastern 
coast when properly examined. ^Phis pothesi**. as sketched out in mj ‘ Presi- 
dential Address’ of w a*; afttTwards recei'ed b\ Dr. Li' ingstone, just as be 

was exploring the transverse cnrccs b\ which the Zam]>esi eseaj>es to the east : and 
tile great trav*db-r has publicly expressed the surprise he then felt that his dis- 
co' er\ should liave been thus previous!' sngg4*sted 

“ The explorations of the K. African expedition, b\ Burton and Speke, go vastly 
to extend tins generalisation. If the great Njanza Lake should realh be found 
to flow into the White Nile, it is sini]dy because there is no great eastern tians- 
'erse fracture like that of the Zanib* sj, v»y wjiich the waters can escape, so that 
subtended on that flank by loft\ and continnons mountains, tlie str(.aui has no 
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out 111 the geog-rapher’s study was triumphantly confirmed 4hree 
years afterwards by Dr. Livingstone, when traversing the African 
continent. 

The following pages will establish the eastern limits of the 
‘‘ elevated-trough ” fonnation of the central regions, will elucidate 
the theory, by proving from levels and watersheds the intervention 
of seams of higher ground disposed across the lesser axis of the 
continent, and will correct the erroneous theory of the eastern 
versant of the Tanganyika Lake. 

(ileographers can now describe with accuracy the gefcral features 
of the African peninsula. Tiie northern and southern belts of the 
vast irregular triangle, save in the exceptional places where 
perennial streams diffuse fertility, and along the coast where ex- 
cessive humidity engenders a narrow growth, are dry and sterile, 
here laid out in torrid plains, there broken into barren stony ridges. 
Bisected by the zone of almost constant rain, and subject to the 
south-west monsoons, — the local deflections of the south-east trade 
w inds,* — from the Chad Lake, the Bahr el Ghazal, and the southern 
frontier of Kordofan, the region of fertility, commencing from about 
15 ' N. lat., stretches in a broad belt to 20 s. of the equator, or 
the northern limit of the Ngami Water. This tract of 35^ along 
the major axis of the continent rejects the old hypotheses of desert 
and plateau, and forms the sharpest contrast to our grandfathers’ 
idea of Central Africa. 

The eastern section of the central belt south of the equator, 
which will be described with detail in these pages, is a region in 
which Nature displays her wonted variety. Near the coast are 
low littoral plains and rolling ground, with lagoons, savannahs, 
and grassy valleys, the courses of large streams, whose banks, in- 
undated by rain-floods, retain in tlie dry season meers, morasses, 
reedy marshes, and swamps of black infected mud. Beyond the 
maritime regions rise lines and mountain groups of primary and 
siind^tone formation, ridges and highlands often uncultivated, but 
rarely sterile, wuth basins and hill-plains of exuberant fertility, 
traversed by perennial runnels and streams. Beyond the landward 
slope of these African Ghauts begins an elevated plateau, now level 
and tabular, then broken into undulations and gentle eminences 
displaying by huge outcrops of granites and syenites the activity of 
the igneous period, where rain is deficient, thinly clad w ith bush, 
broom, and shrubbery, with thorny and succulent thickets, cut by 
furrow s and burnt by "torrid suns, and veiled where moisture abounds 
with tangled jungle rising from shallow^ valleys, with umbrageous 

course? op(?ncd to it but northwards. ^ly opinions on these points are further 
developed in my last .\nniversary Address ( 1859 ).'’ 

* As Hill appear in a future page, the S. W., or rainv monsoon, in this portion 
of Africa exactly resembles the great falls in the Valle\ of the Mississippi, a S.W. 
deneclioD of the S E. trades from the Pacific Ocean. 
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fore^s broken into olades of exceedin^r beauty, and with interjacanit 
plains of emerald or ainber-eoloiired p'ass, from which tre(‘s of the 
darkest lauivl ureen, and knolls and clumps, lar^e and small, 
against which no feller has come U]), cast tliiek shatUi over tlieir 
subject circlets of luxuriant underwood. Dull, dreary, and mo- 
notonous, where lyin^ desert, in ])arts this jdateau is adorned 
witli a lavish Nature’s choicest (‘harms and \ari(‘ti(‘s. lh‘\ond 
it, a^ain, tlu' land sinks into tlu‘ Lak(‘ lleiiioin or t!ie irn‘at ( 'entral 
Depression ; the siijierahnndant moi-tnre diti‘us(‘d !»y its lU'twork 
of waters, fordal)Ie and unfordabhx emeis tiu‘ land with a rank 
irrowth of ‘riirantie ‘j^rasses and timber trees, and tlie ('xcessi\e 
luxuriance of nature proves unfa\ourable to the de\elo])mcnt of 
animal or^^anisms. Throu^diout the line, to judjjfc without statistics, 
in the more sterile parts, about one-fifth, and in the more fruitful 
one-half of the land, is under cultivation ; whilst almost everywhere 
the abundance of the desert ve^-etatiou evidences the maiwellous 
(*apabilities of the almost virgin soib. 

Tlie superficial conformation owns four great ^arieties. Wlien 
low' the plains are reedy and muddy,* when higher raised and well 
watered, they bear evergreen jungle and forest trees : in the 
deserts, where water lies deep beneath the earth, and rain is 
scarce, the plateaus ])roduce short tufty grass, bush and scraggy 
thorn, and in rare spots the land is almost bare. The s\lvan vege- 
tation depends upon the proximity of wati'rand the cojiiousncss of 
the rains. In the lands of Ugogi, Ugogo, and its Hanking deserts, 
Dnyanvemlie and Urori, where water is far below the surface, and 
where the dry season is long and severe, tlu^ wood> are princijially 
dwarfed mimosas, thorns, and gums. Tlie banks of fiumaras and 
nullahs, w hich are t(‘ni])orarily inundated, supjdy the noblest trees. 
Wild fruits and fragrant flowery shrubs abound in the mountains 
of Usagara, and fine timber is found throughout I vinza and Vjiji. 

The Western half of the fertile Central African land reflects 
the Eastern. The correspondence of the tw o coasts has frequently 
been the subject of remark. Modern travellers, Mag}ar,t Gra(;a4 
and Livingstone, who have penetrated into the interior from 
Loanda, met with the same maritime })lain of rank and exuberant 

* In these the words mud, svianip, fen, morass, are used s\ nonjmously 

when the ground is comparativeU solid; slough, uiiie. and slusli denote a more 
liquid condition: and ‘ilinie when deca}ed iiiattt-r luiiigles with the soil. The 
moor or heather} plain, and the log, firm or shaking, are features unknown 
ill Eastern AfriCvi. 

t M. Eadislaus Magyar, a Hungarian officer, made extensive exploratiims 
through Western and bouthern Afiica in 1‘'47 — and ha< lately published an 
account of them in the Hunjiarum language, Mhieh been translated into 
German. ‘ Journal of the llo}al (ieograplncal Societ} \ol. xxiv., p. 271. 

X M. J. Kodriguez Gra^a, a Po^tuguo^e merchai't. entered Western Africa i «d 
Ihhc in tlic veur^ a i>. 1 '^4.4-47, penetrated deep into the unknown Continent, and 
MsUed the ca]>ital of Mwata }a N\o Matianno , the s(>%ereigu of I'ropua. 
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ve;^etation, cut by rapid streams, diseTnboguing into the Atlaillic ; 
a similar expanse of stony ridges and uplands forming the great 
western water-parting, deeply dented by straths, .valleys, and 
Lupata or glens, here with wild and dreary woods, inhabited by a 
scattered population of hunters, there with shrubby and thorny 
wilds, where foxes bark, lions roar, and hyaenas whimper through- 
out the blessed night.” As the travellers sank into the central 
depression tliey were entanglt^^l in the same labyrinth of waters, 
some siugi?ish and tortuous, others swift and straight: in places 
they traversed scenery presenting pictures of beauty which angels 
might enjoy in others low champaigns, deformed by reedy 
swamp, grassy marsh, and wide lagoons, the absorbents of surface 
drains, or the reci])ients of monsoon torrents, which, whilst drying 
under tln^ tropical sun, ddfused around them disease and death. 
Tne two climates, tlie diseii^es, e\en the effects upon the European 
constitution, resemble each other: there is the same alternation of 
dam}) cold and di'prossing heat, tlie same ])re valence of malarious 
and dvMUiteric disease, the same seiis^ition of invincible languor 
and op|)ression. I'he fauna — many of them ])urely African — are 
iilenti(‘al : lions and hH)])ards, elephants and hippopotami, zebras 
and buffalos, giraffes, antelopes, and crocodiles. The ethnological 
deveIoj)nu‘nt.N as the })hyr^iogn()my of the two races, are parallel, 
there are the same cruel de>j)otisms, eternal feu f Is, and bloody rites. 
( )n both si<les of the continent the imjH)ii:s, ])iece'goods and w ires, 
(‘owries and beads, are bartered for similar exports, slaves and ivory. 
The drt\?s of the inhabitants is everywhere unbleached cotton, 
>kins, or gras6-kilt.> ; they even resendjle oncanotlier in diet, goat’s- 
iiu'at. ])oultr\, and river fish, holcus, manioc, bears, pulse, and the 

beer called Pom be.” 

Similarly the analogy between the Northern and Southern divi- 
sions of the African ( ’ontinent, Eirypt, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
has been remarked by our earliest travtdlers.t 

J>eforc enterino* into the details which will establish the simi- 
larity of the Eastern and W estern African interior, the limits of 
the lands now to be described must be laid down. 

Tile course of the East African Expedition from Kaole, a road- 
.-tead on the continent westward of, and ojipositc Zanzibar Island, 
in E. long. 51' dO", to 1 jiji, on the Tanganyika Lake, in e. 
long, ol) , contains 8^ 51' 30 ' = 530 geographical, which, bv the 
tortuousness of the footjiath, becomes at least 955 statute miles. 
From this basedine offsets were made to the island of Kasenge, 
near the western shore of the Tangaii\ika, to the land of ITuw wa, 
at its north-western extremity, and to the Nyanza or Ukerewe 

* ‘Joiirn.'vs aivl Kt's-arches in South«‘rii Afiica.' l>y Dr, Livingstone, cliaps. 

Nxu — xwi. 

f Uairow, ‘ TraMl.' in Southern Africa/ chap, iv. 
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Lake, sixteen long niarehes northward from TTn\anyeinl)e. '^I'hese 
are the rei^ions actually visited. The iiittdligent and ccnnmnni- 
cative Arab ti^^ulers of Tn\an\einhe Mipplied information concernin*; 
the broad j)lain^ wc^t of the Tangainika, and tlu‘ nortluM-n king- 
doms of Karagwah, I ganda, and l iiyoro, extcmsive ami J)o^^erful 
deS})oti>mj5 \\ho:?e nanie» are ^et unknown to Europe. 

This exten&i\e tract of country iua\ he di\i(h‘d geographically, 
not couveiitionally or })ohtieally, into iiv4* Uegion>. 

Tlie first, extending from the diore.^ of thi^ Indian (h‘ean to the 
Mountains of Lsigara or tin* Eastern (i hunts of Afn(‘a, em bract's 
the allinial valleys of th(‘ Kingani and the Mireta Ui\ers. 

Tile second is tlu' mountainous belt of T.sigara running jiarallel 
with tlui Eastern (’oast, and rising gradually from the allinial 
maritime \alie\s. 

Tile third is a fiat jilateau or table-land, whose eastiTii limit is 
the Ugogi Dliun, or valh'y below tlie landward slojie (»f the Tsai^ara 
^lountains : it contains the wilderness Marenga Mkdiali, the in- 
liabited country of Ugogo, and thi' dismal waste Mgunda 
Mkdiali;’ 

The fourth region, I iiyamwezi and Eastern luinza, is a hilly 
table-land extending from the westi'rn skirts of Mgunda Mkdiali 
to the eastern bank of the ^lalagai’azi l\i\er. 

The fifth (unbraces ^^"est(‘rn I ^inza and the now wastc'd lands 
of Uliha (Oha), extending from tin* Malagarazi Hiv(*r over the 
southern skirts of the ]>unar Mountains to the Tangan\ika or JSea 

f j'j'- 

These several regions form the principal subj('ct of tlu' following 
pages. Of each is described in due order its j)h\sical g(*(>gTa])hy, 
its lines of route, with, tiiirdly, its ])olitical and ethnological ]»ecu- 
liarities.* Readers and future travellers, howe\er, are warn(*d 
that in Eastern and (Jcnitral Africa not only the tracks and foot- 
jiaths which act as roads, but even the settlements and hamh'ts, 
owing to the frec^uent wars and the migratory habits of the jiopn- 
lation, are fretjuently shifted. Few even of the largest villages 
were found standing by the Expedition after IS months' sojourn iii 
the interior: in places a growth of wild grass had (diliteratt (1 
every sign of human handiwork. Rut thougli hig-hw ay and habi- 
tation in th(‘ present stagtr of >Vfrican civilization are essentially 
ephemeral, though tribes disa))|)C‘ar, and now jiuigle invades field, 
and then field jungle, yet will the ])ortrait of any one part of the 
country long a})ply, it is haired, to oth(*r sections of tlu'same rt'gion. 
Roads inav change direction, but tln^y will iire^ervi' their prcstmt 
features, and stUtlements must disappear, but for \eurs to (umie 


* The fieht an<t iinte-hrn*ks of tilt KA{>t<iit.<>n luot bt-ui (!< [•“v.ittd w ilh the 
Ihnal Gcograj'lutal socKtv 
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they will rise again in similar form a few miles from their older 
sites. 

Tiiis semi-nomadic state, supposed to be the effect of4he ‘‘wander- 
trieb ’’ or vagabond instinct uncurbed by the habits of civilization, 
has precluded the possibility of erecting large and stable habitations. 
Tiioimh vestiges of stone houses have been discovered in the 
Eastern Horn, in these days between Ilarar (Hurrur) and the 
ruine<l Portuguese cities upon the Zambezi River, inner Africa now 
knows not ont‘ town of masonry. In our theoretical maps of the 
country the circlets which in cartoirraphy denote cities or towns, 
serve to mislead the geogra])her : their names prove them to be 
‘‘ Saltanat,” hmlships, jM’ovinces, or districts. These, as the least 
liable to variation, are chiefly u;-ed in the following pages: when 
the name is that of a village or of a hamlet the reader is always 
guarded from mistake. 

Throughout K. Africa made roads, the first test of progress 
in a people, are unknown. The most frequented routes are foot- 
traeks like goat-walks, one to two spans broad, trodden down in 
the tra\elling season by man and beast : during the rains the 
path in African jiarlanee dies,” that is to say, it is overgrown 
with vegetation. In open and desert places four or five lines often 
run jiarallel for short distances. In jungly countries they are mere 
tunnels in thorns and under branchy trees, w hich fatigue the porter 
by catching his load. Where fields and villages abound they are 
closed w ith rough hedges, horizontal trunks, and even rude stockades, 
to prevent trespassing and pilferage. AThcre the land is open an 
allowance of one-tifth must be made for winding : in closer countries 
this must be increased to tw^o-fifths or to one-half, and the traveller 
must exercise his judgment in distributing the inarches between 
these two extremes. In Uzaramo and Khutu the tracks run 
through tall grasses, which are laid by their ow n weight after rains, 
and are burned down during the hot seasons : these paths often 
skirt cultivated lands, wliicli they are not allowed to enter, miry 
swamps are spanned, rivers breast-deep are forded, with muddy 
bottoms and steep slippery banks, whilst deep holes, the work of 
rodents and insects, render them perilous to laden cattle. In 
U;?agara the gradients are sunnounted either by beds of mountain 
torrents or by breasting steep and stony hills, mere ladders of tree- 
root and loose stones ; animals with burdens cannot ascend or de- 
scend them. Tlie worst paths in this region are those w hich run along 
the banks of the many streams and rivulets, and w hich traverse the 
broken and thorny ground at the base of the hills: the former are 
thieves’ roads,*’ choked with long succulent grass rising from slushy 
mud ; tlie latter are a sequence of ris^^s and hills, with a small 
hut ragged and awkward watercour>e at every bottom. From 
Fsagara to WT^tern Ihiyamwezi the roads lead through thick 
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tliorii-jungle, and thin forest of trees blazed or Ijarked along the 
level track, level, but interrupted during tlie rains by swamp and 
marsh. They are studded with sign-posts, broken pots and gourds, 
horns and skulls of game and cattle, imitiitioiis of bows and arrowb 
pointing towards watiT, and heads of holeus. Sometimes a \()ung 
tree is bent across the path and j)rovided with a cross bar, here i^ a 
rush-gateway like the \a)ke of the ancients, ora ])latform of sleepers 
supported by upright trunks, then‘ a ^^mall tree felled and replanted, 
is tipped w'i til a crescent of grass twisted round w ith bark, and adorned 
with huge snail shells, and whatever barbarous imagination may 
suggest. Where many roads meet those to be avoidivl are harnal 
with a twig or are t*rossed by a line drawn with tlu^ foot. In W. 
U\inza and near I jiji the roads are trnly \ile, combining all the 
disadvantages of bog’ and swamp, river and ri\ulet, thorU'-bush and 
jungle, towering’ gra>ses, steep inclines, riddhal surface, and hrokim 
ground. The fords on the whole line ari^ temj)orar\ as to sea^on, but 
permanent in place : they are rarely more than breast high, and tlu'y 
average in dry weather a cubit and a half, tlie fordable medium. 
There are but two streams, the Mgeta aiul the Hnguvn, which an' 
bridged over by trees ; both could Im' forded higher up the bed, 
and on the whole route there is but om' rivm*, the 3Ialagarazi, 
which requires a ferry during the dry reason. ( ’ro^s roads abound 
in the popuhius regions. Where thev exi>t not, tlu' jungle is ofttm 
impassiible, except to the ekqihant and the rhinoceros : a company 
of pioneers would in some places re(|uire a week to cut their way 
through the network of thorns and the stockade of rough tri'c 
trunks for a single march. The directions issued to travtdlers 
about draw ing otf their parties for safetv at night to rising grounds 
w ill not apply to E. Africa, — it would be easier to dig for them- 
selves abodes under the surface. 

The waterparting of the transversal breadth of the continent south 
of the Equator is fourfold. From the regions eastward of Central 
Usagara the rivers tiow' in almost parallel lines eastward with a 
southerly deflection to the Indian Ocean, Such is the general rule 
from tile Eastern Horn of Africa to the Mozambique, the efl’ect of 
that law whicli gives an austral declination to peninsulas subtended 
by ranges of high ground. The connterslo])e or landward fact' of 
the mountains and the plateau extending to Easti'rn Uiiyamwezi 
shed their waters to the south-west and southwards into the 
Kwaha (Lwaha)* River, which near the Indian Ocean takes the 
name of Rufiji (Lufiji).* In Central Unyamwezi the fiumara>t 


♦ These dialectic forms of orthography \»U1 be explained in the next chapter, 
t The fiuiuara and the nuUali are 1 oth surface-drains, Imt the ords expre-i^s 
different features of gnnind. The fiiimara i'^ that broad, sandy, and rock> bed, 
more generally dry than wet, the Homeric description of ^^hich has so often been 
misunderstood in Northern Europe, where the formation is unknown. lu our luu- 
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and intermittent surface- drains, which take the place of rivers, flow 
northward into the Goinbe Nullah, a flrst'-class tributary of the 
perennial Malaj^arazi River, wliich descends from the Mountains of 
Urundi by a circuitous coui*se to the south-wei?t into the Tangan- 
yika Hi us the oriental half of the African continent has 

a compound versant, eastward with southing and westward with 
southing, and the land of Unyamwozi fonns, upon the line followed 
by the Expedition, the main water-parting. 

The occidental half of Southern Intertropical Africa has a similar 
division. Arab travellers to Truwwa, a central district west of the 
'^J’anganyika, represent the land to have a com plicated river system 
which is absorbed by that lake. The Portugnese explorers, and 
later still Dr. Livingstone, have placed the Highlands or Western 
Ghauts of xVfrica, %yhich separate the Atlantic versant from that of 
the Indian Ocean, in east longitude 1 8"^- It) and the Dilolo Lake, 
whence flow the Loke or Kasai and the Loeba affluent of the 
Zambezi, in >outh latitude ID 32', and in east longitude 22^ 27'. 


CHAPTER IL 

Tun CoA.sT OF /ANZir.AR, THE MuIMA, and its rurUEATIOX. 

The strip of coast stretching from Cape Delgado in south latitude 
10 ’ 41' to tlie equator, or more strictly to the Jnba, also called the 
Gound (Gulwen) River, which debouches in south latitude 0^ 15', M^as 
named in early times by the Greeks Zirigis,* Zingisa, and Zingium, 
in the Adulitie inscription Zingabene t by Asiatics Zinj, Zenj, 
and Zanjibar — Nigritia or Rlackland — from the Persian “ Zang/* 
in Arabic Zanj,'’ a negro, and ‘‘ b^r,” a land or region. The 
Arabs, writing the word ZanjihAr and pronouncing it Zangbar, 
now apjily it to the island and even to the principal town, ratlier 
than to the central section of the coast. When the mainland is 
to he distinguished from the island the former is termed “Barr el 
or continent, in oppositiim to “Kisiwa/’ 

As usual in Africa, howevt-r, where there is no general term for 


giiage we translate it “ river,” and we read at times of a “dry river.’* 7'he nullah 
generally expresses a deep and somewhat narrow watercourse, which, like the 
finmara. often pours a torrent during the wet monsoon. The humara is' more 
common in hilly and mountainous countries, the nullah in level and loose soils, 
Uoth are deep sunk below the country, and after rains are so exhausted bv 
droughts as to be incapable of supplying irrigation. 

• Ptolemy, lib. iv., places Zingis m long. K. of the Fortunate Islands and 
3^ 30' lat. 

t In vol. 3, chap, vi., of I^rd Valentia’s 'Tra\el^,‘ Ziugaheiie, in the Aduliiic 
in-^cription, is supposed to l>e a province of Gnlla-laiid, 

X The word '* Mob,'* commonly used in the corrupt Anihic of Zanzibar will 
vainly be sought for in the dictionaries. ’ 
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the continent, * there are names for tin' minor ^uh(livisi(ins of the 
country, ainl these are liable to constant ehanye, • ]u the time of 
Ihn l^atutah i 14th cent.)! the word ""Sawaihi*’ or “14u' Shores/' 
was limited to the coast extending' from two days’ sad soutli of 
Jlomhasah to Point Puna or to kdwa. Of later y<*ars th<‘ half- 
Somali tt)w'us of 3Iak<Hshu, Lamu, Harawa (Hra\a), Hi‘tte{Patta 
Island;, and those adjacent aia^ j)laced in the* ^Ohirr (*1 Banadir,” 
contracted to El Banadir, 1 Iarht)ur-land,*' or the llarhour>/* and 
the maritime region southward as far as M omhasali, obtains tlie natui* 
of ‘"Sawahil.'’ Finally, tlu* coast betwe(‘n Mondja.sdi and the Ih'lta 
of the Kntiji Biver is tcrme<l the Mrima, ' or Tlie ilill.'’:J: 

d'lns central ]>orti<)n of the Ka>t African coast has been >o 
often described that a men* sketch will .''Uhice, witli M)nu' details 
when the theme Is i\ew. The gi*neral line was first laid down 1)\ 
(Aiptain Owen; his laborious charts, howiwer, ari*alwa\.> deficient, 
and often erroneous; even the irreat Uutiji Uiver is unaccouiita})l\ 
omitted. The items tilled in by tlu* later ^(*o^raph<'n^ ])resent a 
(*uriou?5 uniformitv of (*rror. in tlu* “Mombas Miv^.-lon 3Iap/’ 
for instance, Ix'tween Paiigani and Kilwa, scarc(*ly a .-('ttleinent i> 

* Curious to say, the name (>f AtVi^,‘a evtMi amongst ourM-U es still (iouhtful l^hi- 
lolojii''ts havt* ptvforroU tor it six aial <ii''tiiu‘t (U-i ivations. 'I’he cla'-su :j 1 <iH** 

tionarit s explain it hy o privative* ami ^ hich is ahmird. as a <le‘'cnption <a a 
continent which in many parts, of the north e'^p* cially. is colder than Ital v. Ih i !u*r 
scholars propose ‘-ifn” uicavei,iu the plural \ efreii,as tlu‘ s\ nr)ii\ in of 'rio”lo<’\ tioa, 
ami the orij^in of Afiihi\ah and Vfrica. Some etliie'^iajdiei deduce it fiom Ophii 
(ipnx , the land of iiold : hut ( )pair ha'' not lieen pio%« d t<> ha^ e lieen in Afi ica. uml 
the presence of the Vau is a serious defect- Josephus Lih. x\ . naturallN derives 
Africa from Opher, a ^naiuKon of -Miraham. \\)m 'leiit into I.ilnaat the head *»f a 
powerful aiiiiy. Tiie Arahi^ts hasederoed it fiom Tfr, iu tlie limn antic dialect, 

meaning “red," a cliaracterislic of the soil and rivei*'^ of Last Africa : Vfr (>^ h 
liowever, is written with an initial Ajn, whereas Afriki\ah ( ' begins with 
an Alif. Finally, the Hebraists have deduced it fioni D’^P, in Arahic 

separate<l/’ in allusion to the peninsular form of the contim-nt* 

Hut may not the disputed word hedei'i\ed f' om an ancient trilie dwelling on 
the nia^'itime regions wist ward i>f the Red J'^li, which w nild he M>ited at the 
earliest penod bj Pheiiiciaa and S\rian lunigatois? The Danakil, snpj) 0 ‘'e<i to he 
remnants of a powerful race, <=-till call them^'lve^ Afar: the word sounds exactly 
like the Afer of Virgil in an Italian mouth. 'The roj>tic kaiii, a rejiion, would 
supply the termination, and thus Afar Kabi would sigmn the 1 mu ol the Afar. 

t The ‘ Tra\el of Aha Ahdill ih Mohammed, surnamed Ihn Latuiah,' chat* ix. 
Tlie quotation is omitted in Professor Lee's impel fe< t Knizli^h translalioii. Chaf*. 
ix.) It is found, however, in the French tiau'-Ltiou lately pihlislied hy MM. 
Dcfiemert, and Dr. Sangiimetti. 

I The Arabs of Zaiuihar limit the word Mritna to tliat puit of t];e continent ex- 
tending from Pangani Town S. to Mbuamaji Boroiiiaji The\ distinguish hetweui 
** Mrima ' and *' Mlima, ” which are }lOwe^e^ mei\I\ dialectic prm^unclati^ e ’varieties 
of the same word. The fomieris applied to the cod«f. in c-mtiadisiinction to the Ki- 
sawa, or island. The latter signifies a hill or eminence generally, hut mure espe* lallv 
one not stonv.a rockv nionntain being called Jel ah. from the .\rahic Jihal. The di- 
minutive of Mlinui is Kilima, al'O a special form used m comhination with the pi* - 
per name, like the French ‘ monl.' It enters into many words, as Kilima-nguo,-- 
a«, Kilimaiii ii'o is pionoui'C* d hv hu* \iMh. Kilnnani iliinane . and Kilimai ^ ' 
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correctly pUiced : those lying north are transferred to the south of 
their neighbours, and thus the general impression conveyed to the 
mind -erves hut to deceive. ^ • 

rpou the Mriniafrom the Pangani to tlie Rufiji River open road- 
steaiU. sometimes partially defended on the weather- side by low islands 
and eoraUine reefs, take the place of ports and harbours. The rise 
of the tide, which still requires special observations, is set down in 
the charts at 10 to 11 feet. As the shore shelves without steps or 
overfalls, and the retiring waters leave a wide expanse of sand or 
muddv ooze, native craft must be shored up during the ebb, and 
scpiare-rigged ships usually anchor at a distance of 2 to 3 miles. 
Tlic liixz de mar '“e, or rollers — that hurling sagging sea, so trying 
to small vessels upon the Mozambique coast and about Cape 
(iuardafui — is here little feared. Dows, however, are often wrecked 
hy smhltMi scpialls, whieh are most violent at the end of the north- 
ea-;t monsoon. A lieavy purple cloud-bank rolls up generally from 
the east, with a cold gii^t of wind, s(unetimes so impetuous as to 
cau-t' accidents ; aft(^r a few huge warning-drops, a pelting shower 
is Miceeetled hy a dead 0 ])pre.-sive calm. Tiie peculiar feature of 
these seas is the great “ Mozambique current/’ which, according to 
navigators, setting in-shore from the north of Madagascar,* through 
the Comoro islands, bifurcates near the coast, whence one branch 
flows M)ut hoards into the current of (’ape Agulhas (Lagullas), 
whilst the other follows the OJ)])o^ite direction towards Guardafui. 
During the north-east inoonsoon, about tlie latitude of Lama 
fs. lat. 2"‘ P/). it sets to the south-west, and the meeting of the 
eurrents causes a tlde-rlp and a short chopping sea. In the want 
of precise and mo{K‘rn scientiHe notices, this phenomenon is en- 
veloped in ol)seurity. Tue oidy points generally recognised are its 
extreme irregularity, sometimes flowing 20, at others 100, miles in 
tlic 24 liours : its increased rate during the south-west, and its 
dimii/ished fore(‘ during the north-east monsoon; together with its 
uncertain breadth, varying from 2 to 4/ The day, however, 
Will come when, like the great Gulf-stream, an accurate hydro- 
graphy will render the Mozambicpic current and its counter- 
currents useful to the navigator. 

The general formation ot the Mrima-coast is a mass of coralline, 
in places comminuted and compressed into a rude sandstone con- 
glomerate : it is hn)ken into a brilliant white sand by the violent 
action of the tales. I he islets forming the breakwaters to the several 
roadsteads are generally waterless, and too small fur habitation: on 

* Kvt-n this limitation appeals to be aibitrary. 'riinher and planks from the 
ship .-I' '', wrecked off the island of Jiuin de Nova, were drifted up as far as 
Hrava. on the eastern coast of Africa. Horshiirirh— whose information upon the 
subject (*f this jiround is derived from antiquated logs, some, Capt. BisseUs for 
iiistarce. dated as far back as 179^, is peculiarl\ uiis-atisfactorv. The * India 
Director) ' indeed best slious how much a new and accurate survey of the coast 
15 required 
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K’hwale Island, where there is a settlement, the necessary element 
must be brought from the mainland. These outliers, appearing 
like detached .pieces of coast, often forming narrow canals — the 
^iofovyoL^ or canals, of the Peri pi us — are mere ledges of coralline, 
raised but a few feet from the waves and green to the water’s 
edge, except where the set of the tide has washed down the rock 
into a state of sand. The rhizophorse form on these “ irftulae 
opacae ” an impenetrable wall ; when the tide is out, the cone- 
shaped rootwork supporting each tree rises high and bare from the 
deep sea-ooze, parasitical oysters cluster over the trunks at water- 
level, and between the adults rise slender young shoots, each tipped 
with a bunch of brilliant green. These forests of the sea are 
traversed by runs or drains of bare coralline rocks, smooth and 
water worn near the sea, rough and sharp inland, and beyond them 
is the sandstrip that denotes the boundary of the tide. x\ll such 
coralline formations, perched upon the summits of submarine 
mountains,” are essentially fickle. In some ])laces the banks still 
rise ; at Zanzibar, it is said, the English or Northern passage is in 
process of being filled up. On other islands, ruined buildings, now 
half submerged, denote a considerable subsidence. North ofMom- 
basah, and south of the Rufiji River, the islands, which, often of 
considerable size, contain sw^eet water, have formed, from time 
immemorial, the sites of settlements and depots, able to defy the 
savage tenants of the coast, who, Kafir-like, dread and avoid 
the sea. There is generally between these breakwaters and the 
mainland a landlocked basin, approached by a deep channel, and 
forming a safe anchorage for small craft. Their main disadvan- 
tage is, that opening — unlike Zanzibar — to wundward, when the 
south-west monsoon shifts, as is frequently the case, to the south- 
east, vessels are compelled at a considerable risk to warp out. 

In many places upon the coast are low dunes, formed by the 
regular action of the sea-breezes, and held together by a tough and 
bright-flowered creeper, which owes its vitality to the abundant 
rains ; in others, again, diminutive cliffs and ledges of coralline 
overlook the deeper waters. The alluvium of the plain, here a rich 
red loam, there a dark humus, veiled w ith thin sand and thickly 
covered with long coarse grasses, in depth varies from 1 to 6 inches. 
The surface is deeply indented by “ khor,” or creeks, which not 
unfrequently receive tlie waters of small surface-drains from the 
neighbouring hills. These inlets, with their terminating bayous 
or lagoons, render the climate injurious to man. Tall mangrove 
forests cluster around their courses, depos'ting a mass of vegetation 
which annually adds to the sheet of black and fetid ooze that sends 
forth a surface-scum of brown tint and sickening odour. Through 
these hotbeds of disease, fit only for the home of the hippopotamus 
and the crocodile, waters, prolonged by sea-arms, find their way 
von. XXIX. D 
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into the low levels behind the shore. The number and the extent of 
the lagoons, which are swamped by rain, inundated by every high 
tide, and left by the ebb to putrefy under each torrjd sun, render 
the land-breezes of night peculiarly deleterious. This alluvial 
plain is the habitat of the coco; it bears also the sand-loving 
tamarisk,* and, though rarely, the copal treat On the banks of 
the little estuaries, where the rich mould is thickly covered with 
wild vegetation, a tall and graceful areca,J which merits its Hindu 
poetical description, ‘‘an arrow shot dfjwui from heaven,” the 
noble inparaiuusi,§ and the grotesque raphiajjl display a tropical 
luxuriance. 

The peculiar aspect of the Mrima, which, viewed from the sea, 
swells in little hills that undulate parallel with the winters, is caused 
by the ancient sea-beach, that indicates a secular elevation of the 


• The tamarisk is called by the people Mkonazi. This well-known growth, 
loving the extremes of heat and cold, is found, though rarely, in the mountains of 
Usagara. In the Kisawahili language the initial Af, a moveable letter, prefixed 
to the name of the fruit, denotes the tree. It is probably an abbreviation of mti, 
a tree, and may have arisen in the language as our “ T-totaller*’ arose from ** tea- 
total ler.” When the initial M is dropped, the word denotes the fruit or the 
produce, as mbuj u, a calabash tree ; buyu, a calabash gourd ; msandarusi, a 
copal tree ; sandarusi, copal gum. 

t Called upon the coast Msandarusi : concerning this tree details will be found 
in chap, xvi, 

J The nut of the areca, here termed mpopo’o, is “ sweet’" and good. The tree is 
most plentiful upon the Pangani River. As an astringent and corroborative its fruit 
is used to counteract the dyspeptic and dysenteric diseases endemic in these lands. 
At Zanzibar it is an article of general consumption by ad tribes, ranks, and ages. 
The Arabs carry it into Central Africa, considering the habitual use a preservative 
against dysentery. The Hindoos declare it an antidote to rheumatism and other 
“cold ” diseases. The kdth or catechu, prepared by boiling down the areca-nut, is 
here unknown. Some years of experience, and frequent questioning of habitual 
betel-eaters, raise doubts as to the existence of narcotism in the nut, a fact appa- 
rently presumed by chemists. The effect upon a European in the moist, relaxing 
climates of the tropics is simply tonic and astringent. 

I bn Said, a traveller of the 13th ceutuiy, in a passage much misunderstood by- 

translators, mentions mukl or bdellium) and faufal areca nut) 

as productions of Eastern Africa. Travellers in the 19th century have doubted 
their existence. Nevertheless, I bn Said is right. 

§ The mparamusi, also calleil mgude (^Taxus elongatus, the geel hout or yellow 
wood of the Cape ? iis a perfect specimen of arboreal beauty. A tall columnar 
bole, without knot or break, straight and clean as a mainmast, 40 or 45 feet in 
length, and painted with a tender greenish yellow, is crowned with parachute- 
shaped masses of vivid emerald foliage, whilst sometimes two and even three 
shafts of different girths spring from the same rcKjt, An avenue of these trees on 
the banks of streams is surpassingly picturesque. The habitat of the mparamusi 
extends from the shore as far west as the central water-parting of Usagara, The 
wood of this splendid tree is said to rot easily. 

|j The raphia, here called the “ Devil’s date,” is celebrated as having the largest 
leaf in the vegetable kingdom. It spreads out almost from the ground in a nobble 
plume, whose feathery fronds droop most gracefully over the stream below. The 
huge midribs of this palm, cut, trimmed, and doamd in rafts down the Pangani 
River, are converted, like the split trunks of arecas, into building materials for 
hut walls and palisades. 
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coast This feature, wherever regular, is a gently-rounded surface, 
rising 100 to 150 feet from an alluvial plain streaked with car- 
bonate of lime. It is composed of ruddy sand, mixed with vege- 
table matter, and it is marked with regular lines of water- rolled 
pebbles, generally pink and white quartz. In some places there 
are distinct signs of a double sea- beach, divided by a flat step. 
The uniformity of the Mrima is broken by deprcssioi s, hillocks, 
and cones, which form excellent landmarks for the coasting 
mariner. Upon the upper part of the alluvial plain and the raised 
beach are the shambas, or plantations of the coast people, who 
export grain to Zanzibar and even to Southern Arabiii. In these 
parts the wild vegetation is a dense and thorny jungle. The prin- 
cipal trees are mimosas and acacias,* of many varieties, with flow-el's 
of delicate hues, white, pink, and yellow ; palms, especially the Ph. 
sylve&trisjt and the Ilyplijena, adistoited toddy-tree ; + with fruit- 
trees, the jack.§ the mango, [j the custaid-apple,11 the pine-apple,** 


♦ The white thorned acacia (Acacia horrida) and the “ wait-a-bit (Acacia 
detineus) are the staple growth of the drier lands in E. Africa, The former has 
often an oval bulb at the base of the thorn, a peculiarity sometimes seen in India 
and Sindh. This oval contains the weevil, and when green it attracts several 
species of ants. Grown old and woody, the thorn becomes bard, pointed, and 
sharp as a packing needle. 

t The ukhindu or brab, of whose fronds mats and the gra^^s kilts worn by some 
of the tribes are made, is found from the coast to Ujiji, proving that the date tree 
might be naturalized in the drier parts of the country. It bears an edible fruit, 
which does not, however, appear to attain a complete maturity in the damper 
climates. Generally a stunted tree, it rivals in favourable situations the graceful 
dimensions of the areca. The brab was observed by Dr. Livingstone in S. Africa. 
In the country of the Ka^embe it is called by tiavellers uchinda. 

X This mvumo — of which the well known Dom Palm of Africa and Arab'a 
(H. Thebaica) is a congener — is most abundant in Khutu and Uzaramo. The 
trunk is rough with the drooping remains of withered fronds, and it divides into 
branches resembling a system of T ’s. Its oval fruit, of a yellowish red, often the 
size of a child’s head, is eaten even when unripe by the people, and is said to 
be an especial favourite with elephants. Pulpless, hard, and stringy, it has— 
when mature— a slight taste of gingerbread. The stone contains an albumen 
which would break any but a savage’s teeth. A few specimens of this tree are 
found in and about Bombay. 

§ The mfenesi (from the Hindostani Phannas) is of stunted dimensions. This, 
the largest of fiuits, flourishes in the maritime regions, and on the platform of 
Uzaramo, withiu reach of the sea breeze. 

It The mwembe or mango grows upon the coast, and extends to about three 
marches along the rolling surface above the ancient sea-beach. It is a richly 
foiiaged but a stunted tree, never attaining the magnificent dimensions of the 
Zanzibardsland mango. 

^ The Annona squamosa, called in Kisawahili mkwe or mtope-tope, flourishes 
wild throughout the maritime region, but chiefy on the forest land above the 
fluviatile valleys as far as Ea'-tern Usagara. Its small, hard, and dry fruit is 
eagerly eaten by the people. The smooth variety called ramphal in India was not 
observed beyond the island of Zanzibar. 

♦♦ The mananazi or pine-apple grows luxuriantly as far as three marches from 
the coast. It is never cultivated, nor have its qualities as a fibrous plant beeu 
discovered. 

D 2 
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the lime,* the ^ava,t the cashew-nut, J the plantain, § the jamli,]] the 
papaWjT the bidam,** and the caoutchouc-tree.tt The copal-tree 
flourishes at far intervals, the coffee-shrub was once oommon, and a 
few clove plantations are now found near the coast. 

The climate of the Mrima resembles that of Zanzibar in most 
conditions : according to the people, however, it is drier, and is 
less subject to rain — a probable result of the action of its heat 
upon the vapours of the south-east trades. To avoid the confusion 
of the lunar year, the seasons are reckoned and the times for 
sowing the several crops are determined by the “Nayruz,’’an 
Arabic corruption from “ Nauruz,'" the New Year’s Day of the 
Persian sera, which between a.d. 1829-1879 falls upon the 28th 
— 29th of August. Tims the ^lasika, or greater Rain, is calcu- 
lated to set in at Zanzibar after the sun has passed the zenith on 
the 4th of March : it commences on the 200th (= 18th of April), 
and it ceases with the 240th day after the Nayruz (= 28th of 
May) 41 Again, 20 days after the Masika-period begin the Mcho’o, 


* The mditnii, or lime, — a peculiarly long-leaved tree — grows luxuriantly upon 
the coast, hearing fruit which hangs down almost to the ground. It extends to 
the head of the Kiiigani valley, and has been introduced fay the enterprising Arab 
traders into Unyaniwezi. 

t The guava, here called mpera, probably from the Portuguese “ pera,” is an 
exotic, which now grows ild in the vicinity of the coast, it is so full of seeds that 
it is almost uneatable. 

i The Anacardium kaju, or cashew-nut, though abundant upon the island. Is rare 
upon the mainland of Zanzibar.'^ Its use by distillation is unknown at both places. 
§ For other details concerning the varieties of this fruit see Chapter vii. 

|j The Indian jamli (Eugenia Jambu) is mentioned by I bn Batutah as the 
“ jamun */’ by the mmlern Arabs it is termed zam, and by the Sawahili Mzam- 
biinini. It is a noble tree, which adorns some of the coast villages and plantations, 
and it produces a damson-like fruit, with a pleasant subacid flavour. 

^ The mpapaya, or papaw, flourishes in the alluvial valleys of the Kingani 
and the Mgeta rivers ; its produce, like other fruits, is never allowed to ripen 
upon the tree. After several mistakes in transplanting the male or barren tree, 
the papaw has been introduced by the Arabs into UuyaiiyemlK^ 

The bidam, a corruption of the Persian Badam, and locally called mkungu 
(kungii being the fruit), is the well-known “ Persian almond’’ of W. India and 
the ^ychelles Islands. It was observed in the town of Zanzibar and on the island 
of Kilwa, where, however, the fruit does not attain maturity. A large spreading 
tree, with knotty bole, and fleshy laurel-like leaves, it may, perhaps, explain the 
alluded to in the Periplus (chapter 11) as growing about Has el Fil (Ras 
Felix). It is certain that neither the bay nor the laurel exists in East Africa * we 
must, therefore, seek for some other translation than “ lau return.” ’ 

tt The rapira, or caoutchouc-tree, flourishes iu the maritime plains of Eastern as 
of Western Africa: it is said to produce gum of good quality. (See chap, xvi.) 

XX Some Arabs who pretend to astronomy make the masika synchronous with the 
heliacal setting and the vuli with the heliacal rising of the Pleiades * a similar effect 
in Northern Arabia might explain the hidden meaning of the “ sweet influence ” 
of this constellation. This is apparently known to the African Arabs who accord- 
mg to Dr. Barth (‘Travels iu Africa,’ chap. 74', call the exccpti’onarshowers 
hctore the settmg-in of the rams “Maghreb el Thraya’’ Surayya', or the setting 
of the Pleiades. Nothing can be more improbable than the interpretation offered 
by the learned meteorologist, Lieut. Maury, ll.d., who supposes (‘ Explanations 
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the occasional showers between the former and the latter rain. 
Extending as far as the mountains of Usagara, they last for a 
month or six j\*eeks, in June and July, and are accompanied by 
thunder and lightning and cold winds,* which are often so violent as 
to lay the latest crops of rice. The Vuli, or lesser Rain — the 
autumnal Monsoon — commences with the 20th day after the Nay- 
ruz, and continues for 3 to 4 weeks, or from our lOth of September 
to the 17th of October, that is to say, ending a little after the 
southern passage of the sun, w hich here takes place on the 0th of 
October. This fall is not universal upon the coast : at Mombasah, 
for instance, it is generally deficient ; upon the lines visited by the 
East African Expedition it extends regularly to Muhama and 
Maroro in Usagara. The Myongo is an artificial, or rather a 
superstitious, style of reckoning prospective rain. If showers fall 
on the first day after the Nay ruz, they are also predicted for the 
tenth day ; if on the second day, they will fall on the twentieth ; 
this decimalization is similarly prolonged till the tenth day from 
the beginning of the solar year. The “ nivua ya ku pandia,’' or 
the ‘‘sowing rain,*’ also called the “mwaka,” or ‘'year-rain,** 
which the tiller of the ground anxiously expects, is that which 
separates the Yuli from the 3Iasika ; it begins on the 210th 
day after the Nay ruz, and lasts 80 to 90 days, that is to say, from 
the 20th December to the 10th — 20th "March. It is at its 
height in December, and extends as far as Usagara, where it is 
frequently accompanied by strong easterly winds and a high 
electrical state of the atmosphere.! 

Arabs and Africans are agreed that on the coast, as well as upon 
the island of Zanzibar, the rains have diminished since the country 
w'as disforested to make way for clove and other jJan tat ions,! whilst 
the Jezirah (Pemba Island) has preserved its pristine humidity. 
Formerly, at Zanzibar, during the rainy season, the people rarely 
left their houses, living on provisions stored up in the dry season : 
even the bazars were closed. The inevitable effect of decreased 
rain has been the increase of prices. The island, which formerly 
exported, must at present import rice, holcus, and other cereals. 
Fifty years ago the wali or governor of Zanzibar boasted that he 
could fill a “ fall},*' or narrow canal, as far as the Jezirah with ghee ; 
it now sells at 5 or 6 lbs. per dollar. 

The reader will bear in mind that the island and the coast of 

and Sailing Directions/ p. 12, 6th ed.) that it refers to the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies round the gi^at central sun Alcyon in the Pleiades, 

* Storms of thunder and lightning are rare upon the island of Zanzibar ; on the 
Mrima, however, they are sometimes violent, as in the Mozambique and the in- 
tertropical interior. 

+ Similarly at the Cape storms of thunder and lightning are rare ; whereas, 
they are very frequent and violent in the mountain-chains l}iug to its north. 

X As far afl the present observations can be assumed, the annual fall of rain in 
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Zanzibar have double seasons, and, moreover, that considerable 
confusion reigns throughout the year. There is a great similarity 
between the atmospheric condition of the island, Qie shores, and 
the maritime regions, as far as the mountains which here represent 
the Eastern Ghauts of India. Beyond that point each region has 
its distinct meteorological phenomena, which will be noticed in 
turn. 

Upon the coast the winds divide the year into tw'o unequal 
portions : tlic north-cast monsoon — called mosim * or azjab by the 
Arabs, and, by the A\ asawahili and coast clans, kaskazi or kazkazi, 
commonly pronounced kizkazi — setting in from the end of November 
to the middle of December, blows strongly till the middle or the 
end of February. After this time it fails light, and sometimes 
fails altogether ; though at times it has lasted till nearly the end of 
March. The change — or rather the meeting of the equatorial atmo- 
spheric currents — is accompanied by storms, high gales, and heavy 
showers, which are often confounded with the real rainy season. In 
some yeai*s. as in 1858-9, the ix3ople complain that there is hardly 
any kaskazi ; at other times the w ind sets chiefly from the k., the 
E., and the without, however, changing its name. The 

south-west monsoon, which, especially in the afternoon, as often 


the town of Zanzibar, which, however, is dry compared to the interior of the island 
amounts to about 12 feet. The observations registered are as follows: 
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14 
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.. .. 3 
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.. .. 16 
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January 

. . . . 3 

67 

January 

8*06 

February 

. . . . 2 ■ 

99 
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19*19 


These observations will be found to differ considerably from those made at Zanzibar 
during the year ISoO by a medical officer, undrr the direction of Lieut Fereusson 
H. M. I. N.and published by Colonel Sykes in vol. xxiii, of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. But the extreme variability of the climate a oheno- 
menon upon which the least critical observers agree, may account for the dis- 
crepancy. The maximum fall in the month of Mav is thus— 24*03 inches The 
minimum is in the mouth of June, in lS."o,o 5.=> inches; in o*00 inches I'he 

average discharge on the Western Coast of India, fiom Cape Comorin to Cutch is 


* The mausim, mosim, or trading season, whence our “ rw 

is considered to include the months of December, Januar, ' "’ 
the ships arrive from Western India. ' ’ 


and February, when 
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blows from the soiith-e«*ist — in fact, an undcflectcd trade-wind— sets 
in between the end of March and the middle of April, earlier in 
the southern Md later in the northern parts of the coast ; and 
though it often terminates in October, it sometimes continues 
till the conclusion of November. The Arabs reckon it from the 
100th day after the Nayruz (= Gth January). They call it Kos, 
or Kaus (from the Arabic name of the sign Sagittarius) ; and in 
Kisawahili Kosi ; amongst mariners, however, this term is appro- 
priated to the stronger winds, lasting from April till tlie end of 
August ; the w eaker which follow^ them l)eing knowm as “ dayman,” 
or dayman! , from the Persian daman, meaning the sheet ot a sail. 
The east wand, which in these regions takes the form of a periodical 
sea-breeze, is tenned matlai, and, by the Saw ahili, za ju, “ froiii 
above and the w est wind, or land-breeze, upepo mande, the 
“ dew’-wind.” Finally, the season of the greatest cold (June and 
July) is called kipiipwe. It would be vain to seek in these lati- 
tudes of little change sjmonymes for our spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter ; even in India the terms must be borrowed from the 
Persians, 

Considered as regards its sanitary condition, the climate of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, though of too uniform a temperature 
and too deficient in cold to suit the European temperament, is 
superior to that of the Western Coast. As, however, in judging of 
the latter, popular opinion, founded upon the experiences of Sierra 
Leone, the Bight of Benin, and the delta of the Niger, has exag- 
gerated the evil, so in the latter the prejudices entertained against 
it are based upon insufficient foundations. The awful loss of life 
amongst C^aptain Owen’s crews, in 1821-26, appears exceptional, — 
it is evident from his pages * that the lancet destroyed more pa- 
tients than the fever. The late (Viptain Hyde Parker, r.n., 
commanding H.B.M.’s brig Pantaloon^ and his otficers, after a fair 
experience of the rivers in the Mozambique, declare that, with 
common precautions, the climate is not unhealthy. In eighteen 
months on and off, the boat’s crew' of fourteen men had not more 
than two, and those mild, cases of fever t 

The principal endemic of the coast is fever, which appears to 
swallow up all other diseases. Cf this African plague there are 
two types. The remittent, supposed to result from the action of a 
poisonous miasma upon an adynamic condition of the system, seems 
to increase in violence towards the south : it is more often fatal at 
Kilwa, for instance, than at Pangani, and in the Mozambique it is 

* ‘Narrative of Voyages to Explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Mada- 
gascar.* The death of Mr. Forbes, to mention no others, appears to hare been 
distinctly caused by bleeding, against which the Portuguese vainly protested (voL 
ii., chap. h'j. 

t This inf«>rmation was given to Dr. Li\ing8tone by Ft A. H. Hoskins, r n., 
and is quoted in ‘Journeys and Researches in South Africa/ chap. .32. 
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even worse than at Kilwa. When malignant it resembles In a minor 
degree the Yellow Jack ’’ of the western coast, justifying Mr. 
Galtoifs remark, * “ it is a matter of serious considoi’ation whether 
any motives short of imperious duty could justify a person in braving 
a fever-stricken country.’^ The intermittent type is a milder form 
than the bilious remittent : in India it would scarcely deserve the 
name of fever, yet in consequence of the debility and sensitiveness 
caused by an equatorial climate, which has no winter, it leaves the 
jxitient in an exceptional state of prostration. 

Tlie traveller in Eastern Africa is at first disposed to attribute 
the origin of this disease to the malaria produced by the joint 
effects of heat and humidity, acting upon the luxuriant vegetation 
that springs from a rich clayey and retentive soil A longer ex- 
perience modifies his views : it will be seen that fever is found 
in the dry plateau of Ugogo and in the parched champaigns of 
Unyam wezi, where the malaria is mysterious as that of Italy and 
Algeria, as well as in the marcescont valleys of Khutu and Ujiji. 
Tile corollary is that fevers are in these regions the natural 
expression of mortiferous influences generally — heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, hardship, exjiosure, and fatigue. 

Tne Arabs divide fever into two types: firstly, the “Hummah,” 
in Kisawahili, ^"Humo,’' or the bilious remittent and the real 
intermittent fever and ague; secondly, the ‘‘ 3Iukiinguru,” or 
seasoning fever. According to them, and the belief is justified by 
tlie exjKTienee of many hundred Indians settled upon the coast and 
by the greater part of the few European travellers w ho have visited 
it for any leiiirtb of time, whenever a stranger enters new ground, 
he must undergo his mukunguru. Even Arabs who cross the 
narrow* Zanzibar straits to Kaolo or Bagamoyo expect an attack, 
and if they remove from one part to another they look for a second. 
Tlie fever of Kilwa is most dreaded : it is said*^to attack the brain, 
ami often to end fatally. Many Indians settled on that part of 
tlic coast suffer from it regularly twice or thrice a month. Gene-’ 
rally the mukunguru is mild, ’and it is often preceded not by 
languor and lassitude, but by a remarkable sensation of well-being 
and elation of spirits. The ague fit rarely siiakes the couch as in 
India, and the hot fit soon terminates in per-piration. Yet despite 
the apparent insignificance of tlie attack, a throbbing brain an 
impaired appetite, nausea, general debility, and a weary insom- 
nolency,t often succeeded by days of torjior and apathy, await the 
patient when the malady has passed a wav. 


* * The Art of Travel,* by Francis Galtoii, Esq., f.r.c s. 

t Strangers at Zanzibar often complain of insomnia during the first few months 
1 nis extreme is general!) followed by the other, and the normal action of the 
chraate is rather torpor than nervous irritability. The Arabs remark the same of 
the climate of Unyamwezi, and assert that it greatly predisposes to corpulence a 
p.jof, It uiaj bo remarked, that it does not disagree with them * 
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Themuca talked-of acclimatization appears doubtful ; everj^ fresh 
attack weakening the system, paves the way for a successor. The 
consequences ^of protracted or repeated fevers are severe derange- 
ments of the system : these sequela?, which the Arabs, who greatly 
dread them, call K1 Nazlah,’* or the defluxion of humours, are 
either visceral or cerebral. The liver, in its efforts to purify the 
blood, secretes bile in superabundance ; hence indigestion and its 
concomitants, enlargement of the spleen and s^udlings of the sto- 
mach and lower extremities, irritability, hemicrania, liver-coughs, 
tooth-aches, and painful cramps or spawns, showing entire derange- 
ment of the nervous system. The severest cases often end in 
the loss of one or more senses — idiocy, blindness occasioned by 
atony of the optic nerve, loss of \irility, stiff joints, contracted 
sinews and a partial paralysis of the extremities, w hich is sometimes 
inveterateiy lingering. The signs of convak sconce recognised by 
the natives are severe ulcerations of the mouth and tongue, fever- 
sores and herpetic eruptions, especially ujxm the lips, sluggish boils, 
and painful erujjtioiis. Amongst the latter is the nyougo, the 
pit am of Western India. The attack lasts from five to ten days, 
during which the patient sutlers great pain : his face, liands, and 
feet swell, and his skin is red and fiery, as if with erysipelas. The 
Arabs cure it by frequent bathings w ith cold w ater, in which copper 
has been rubbed dow n. 

This typhoid fever appears to defy the usual ))revcntives of sleeping 
between fires, of wearing gauze-guards over the mouth, and others 
enumerated by travcllei^. It is differently treated by all races. 
The Banyans (Hindus) rely upon starvation and diet ; some few 
use opium. The Indian Kojahs and the Arabs apply their usual 
variety of simples and nostrums, especially fumigation and steam- 
ing, as preventives. Some Europeans at Zanzibar use quinine 
before the springs, that is to say, before the new and the full moon 
— an ancient &U})erstition in the East — and employ cathartics or 
emetics on all occasions when sudden and severe exercise, following 
a long rest, induces biliousness. The French mostly affect 
quinine, which, being taken without due precaution, has caused 
many deaths. The Hclagoans treat the disease with cold affusions 
and diaphoresis. The Portuguese of the Mozambique, who cer- 
tainly have profited by length of experience, begin with mild 
emetics, followed by tonics, principally bark and bitter herbs. 
Thev induce profuse perspirations by vapour-baths and draughts 
of hot kanji, or rice-w ater. They insist upon the strictest diet : 
eggs, butter-milk, and stimulants arc proscribed till the stomach 
regains strength to resume its accustomed functions. A little bread 
and tea or rice-water, and two small slices of roti,'' are allowed, 
much strong meat being considered dangerous as strong drink. The 
Portuguese and the Arabs account bleeding most pernicious, and 
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justly so, as the action of the heart cannot be restored. It may be 
added that in obstinate fevers the Tinctura Warburgii has been 
found a specific : it was tested at Zanzibar by Lieutenant-Colonel 
llamerton, whose doors were sometimes blockaded by the Persian 
attendants of the Prince clamouring for the “ cure of death.’’ 

The other diseases of the coast are smalbpox brought from the 
interior, dysenterj\ — the scourge of caravans as of camps and ships, 
— abdominal hernia, elephantiasis, pleurisis, and pelagra. The 
Karas, or white leprosy, commonly appears upon the shins and arm- 
bones : it commences with violent prurigo, after which the skin 
changes colour, and, except in rare cases, it does not return to its 
normal hue. Strangers are liable to this disease. The Arabs 
speak of juzam, or black leprosy ; but it was not observed on the 
coast. Hydrocele andsarcocele are less general than at Zanzibar. 
]k)ils and blains are common and painful, and at Mombasah and 
other places sores and ulcers, called by the Arabs Kinah, and by 
the Sawahili Mti, Donda, Kidonda, and Kibata, arc but little less 
terrible than those of Aden and Yemen. They attack the legs, 
generally the shins near the ankles, swell the limbs into a semblance 
of elephantiasis, and end by causing distortion of the bone and 
lameness : the toes are often almost obliterated. Even the Arab 
traders passing through the coiintr}’ sometimes suffer from them. 

The ntunber of rivers on the Zanzibar coast has been greatly 
exaggerated : creeks or sea-arms, like the “ Tuaca or Nash 
River” of ^Lombasah, the “ Quavi or Cuavo ” of Kilwa, and the 
“ Lindi River” near Ca{)e Delgado, have been raised to the rank 
of large perennial streams. C)n the other hand, Captain Owen 
omits all notice of the great Rufiji River, which first appeared in 
the ‘Observations sur la Cote de Zanguebar,’ by M. Saulnier de 
Mondevit, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, under the name of Oufidgy.* 
The ‘ ilombas Mission Map also altogether ignores the Kingani 
River, which is constantly navigated for some distance by the 
Warn rim a or coast elans. 

i^ccordiUp to that law of nature which renders the streams in 
the southern hemisphere inferior in volume to those north of the 
equator, from Mombasah to Kilwa, the coast, which is everywhere 
cut by runnels and rivulets, presents but three debouchments that 
deserve the name of rivers : these are the Pangani, the Kingani, 
and the Rufiji. They are by no means the sluggish and stagnant 
streams wliich infect the air of the western coast” They pour from 
high inland mountains through deep channels to the sea, and but 
for the fungu," or bars of rock and sand wliich mark their junction 
with salt water, they might be entered at all times by the larger 
craft, which must now float in with the high tide. In 1824 the 


♦ See Cha xi. 
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Panganl had 2 fathoms of water over the bar ; now the fain^’ay 
passage is not more than 7 50 feet deep, and when a gale blows 
from the east, it is faced with a line of bar-breakers. The coast, 
moreover, is garnished with “diabolitos” or outliers, little black 
rocks of a siliceous gravelly conglomerate. Native craft can ride at 
anchor in these three rivers, and, as in AVestern Africa, the pre- 
vailing winds blowing up the channels enable the mariner to stem 
the velocity of the current. 

The Pangani, which was explored in 1824 at the expense of 
life by Lieutenant Reitz, attached to Captain Owen’s survey, has 
been so frequently visited, that it has now lost all interest. About 
30 miles south of its embouchure, near the town of Saadani, flows 
a little perennial stream, called the Gama, a mere til let of water 
in the dry season, and nearly absorbed by the deep loose sand of 
the bed. Rising in the highlands of Nguru or Ngu, at a distance 
of about ten days’ march from the coast, and draining the countries 
between the Pangani and the Kingani Rivers, it bifurcates near 
the sea, forming a diminutive delta.* 

The mouth of the Kingani River ,t which lies in s. lat 6^ 15', is 
situated north of a point of land projecting seawards beyond the 
coast- town of Bagamoyo. The estuary is about half a mile broad, 
and the adjacent mud-banks are flooded by the high tides : the 
bed narrows after 2 or 3 miles to 100 yards. In appearance the 
Kingani contrasts strongly with the Pangani River : its low banks, 
instead of huge palms and massive vegetation, bear only stunted 
bushes and a few mangroves ; its waters, moreover, are of a muddy 
tawny colour, verging upon red, soft and sweet as if fed by rain, 
whereas its neighbours appear of a slaty white hue, and have, 
moreover, the harsh rough taste of rock- streams and sno^v- water. 
Concerning the upper bed of the Kingani River, details will appear 
in a future page. 

From its volume and extent, the Rufiji River J is the most in- 


* These details rest upon the authority of Arab information. 

f Mr. Ciioley (‘Memoir on the Geography of Nyassi/ p. 22, which appeared in 
the ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society / vol. xv., of 1845) asserts that “the 
Kingani means bar nver ; the stream, though large, is quite inaccessible to trade ” 
If the latter clause be correct, it has changed of late years. The name is derired 
by the people from Kinga, a fire brand ; they connect it with the legend of a cele- 
brated chief in the olden time. Moreover, Mr. Cooley (in ‘ Inner Africa Laid Open,' 
p. 80) thus confounds the Kingani with the Pangani river : — “ We know, on un- 
questionable evidence, that the mouth of the Ruvu is in lat. 6^ 15' s. — fifty 
nautical miles south of the Pangani.” Although Rufu ( Ruvu ) is to a certain ex- 
tent a generic term for a river, it is frequently applied to the Pangani, but rarely 
to the Kingani. 

X Mr. Cooley (‘ Geography of Xgami/ p. 20 remarks, that “ The Sawahili in 
general say Rivuraa and Rufiji. The inland nations and the Arabs substitute L 
for the initial R.” In most dialects of the eastern branch of the great South 
African family of languages, however, the liquids L and R are interchangeable. 
In Kisawahili, the Lingua Franca of these regions, Arabs and the more civilized 
speakers rightly distinguish between the two when there is a difference of sense ; 
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tcresting feature in the potainology of the Mriina. It Is still involved 
in some'^ mystery, and nothing beyond a brief description drawn 
from the accounts of ignorant natives has yet b^ir given to the 
world. Like the Zambezi and unlike the Nile, this main draiA of 
the Zanzibar coast swells under the pressure of heavy rains in the 
interior from January or February till May and June.* According 
to the pilots, its delta is cut by eleven or twelve distinct branches, 
of which one only admits Arab sailing craft, though several can be as- 
cended by canoes. The ‘‘ Rubbans ” point to the low mangrove bank, 
a breach in the ancient sea-beach opposite, and due west of the 
Kisitnani Mafiyah, or the watering-pits of Monfia island, which lie 
in s. lat. 7"^ .56' 41". Boats ascend the stream till the swollen 
outfall becomes too rapid : — this point is placed at the distance of 
seven days, — and, during the inundation, they row^ from village to 
village. " The settlements are raised upon piles or poles, beyond 
the reach of the waters and the crocodiles. The tribes adjoining 
the Rufiji are barbarous and exclusive : their sultans or chiefs must 
be conciliated by presents, and, if not in force, the traveller will 
incur the risk of being plundered. The Rufiji, as is afterwards 
explained, becomes in its upper course the Rwaha River. The 
exploration of the delta of this great river is, like the outlet of the 
Juba on the northern part of the coast, still a desideratum. The 


where such is not the case they prefer the R. Thus Major Gamitto (‘ O Mnata 
Cazembe. Introduc^ao,’ p. xxii ) says, “Adverterei porem que os Muizas e os Cazem- 
bes ou Lundas naopronuntia a Ictra R, emeujo logar usam do L/* The slaves, on 
the other hand, and the barbarians of the interior, convert R into L, and 
appear indeed so fond of the latter letter, that they will prefix and infix it ad 
libitum. As, however, they have no standard, and the Arabs have, the civilized 
pronunciation will invariably be retained in these pages, though it is not con- 
tended that it is the more correct. To this general rule there are, of course, ex- 
ceptions : the Arabs, for instance, name their ancient emporium Kilwa, whence 
the Portuguese Quih>a ; the Africans, on the other hand, call it Kirwa. It is im- 
possible not to remark the recurrence of the syllable Ru or Lu as an initial in the 
names of East African rivers ; for two instances of many, the Rusizi and the 
Riignm ; by addition of a sylla!>le it becomes a modification of Rufu or Lufu, asin 
Rufiji, Kufuma ( Eivuma\ Kufuta, and Rufita. A glance at the map will show 
that the same formation extends to Western Africa, always bearing in mind that 
the interior barbarians prefer Lu and Lufu to Ru and Rufu. The Arabs explain 
the fundamental idea of the word to be that of destruction, sc i7., by water. In the 
Kisawahili, and most of its Zangian cognates, Ku Fd, or by a normal increment 

Ku Kufa, signifies to die, a word which brings to mind the (he died) of the 
Arabic, 

* According to Dr. Livingstone (chap. 26), the Leeambaye, which proved to be 
the upper stream of the Zambezi, floods in July and August, a little before the 
period of inundation in the various streams which unite to form the Niger. On 
the other hand, the principal African rivers of the southern hemisphere, the Zambezi 
and the Rufiji, inundate in Februarj’, March, and April ; on the course of the 
Upper Nile the rains last from March till November. Thus it appears certain that 
the same cause, namely, the northing and southing of the sun, which attracts the 
mass of vapour derived from the ocean reservoirs around, produces opposite results, 
motlified by local features of ground, according to the position of the several streams 
with respect to the equator. 
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barbarous tribes conciliated, this river mi^ht be made one of the 
great gate^ for commerce into Eastern Africa. 

The Mrima is no exception to the general rule of the country ; 
it contains many settlements, but not a single town. “ Oppidulis 
prsecingitur,’’ A chain of little hamlets, which, when near-neigh - 
hours, are comprised under a single comprehensive tiaine, although 
each is distinguished by its own appellation, girds the broken line 
of point, inlet, and estuary. Between Bagamoyo and Kaole, a dis- 
tance of 3 miles, there are nearly a dozen. The traveller wonders that 
men do not combine to build a city which might insure safety, 
comfort, and society. The unconstructive African, however, loves 
his hut, and has a superstitious horror of stone walls ; moreover, 
the exigencies of commerce, as will presently be explained, tend 
to disperse the population. 

The principal settlements, in their order from Pangani south- 
ward, are the following : — At the distance of a few miles lies the 
roadstead of Kipumbui ; here the approach is rendered perilous 
by the diabolitos,'’ which are 2 miles distant from the coast, and 
are steep-to, giving no soundings at GO fathoma"*^ Beyond Ki- 
pumbui, and bearing north-west from Zanzibar town, lies Saadani, 
the principal port of the ancient “ kingdom of Atondo.” This is 
the Portuguese corruption of Utondwe, a point or headland 
bounding the bay, and still showing vestiges of liabitations ; 
moreover the people of Saadani are still called \\'^atondwc.t Saa- 
dani was lately burnt to the ground by Mohammed, the headman 
of Marumbi, a petty village distant about 3 miles, during the 
absence of his cousin “ Bori,'’ who is considered the bravest and is 
respected as the most powerful diwan or chief of the Mrima. 
South of Saadani lies Whinde, a settlement whose wxlhamed 
inhabitants have earned for themselves an infamous celebrity as 
kidnappers ; assisted by Kisabengo, a Mzegura robber-chief of 
Ukami, an inner district, they can raise from 300 to 400 mus- 
kets, and they have wasted with fire and sword the fixirest pro- 
vinces of Usagara. Bagamoyo (in s. lat. 6'^ 17') is one of the 
great points of departure for the caravans trading to Unyamwezi ; 
it is garrisoned, as w’ell as its neighbour Kaole, by a small body 
of Baloch. >South of Bagamoyo lies Kouduchi, in s. lat. 6^ 40' 24" : 
numerous small settlements, of which the principal are Msasani, 
Mzizima, Magogoni, and Mbezi, prolong the line of copal depots 
to the great centre of the Mrima traffic, Mbuamaji, commonly 
called Boromaji, in s. lat. 6^ 51' 49'. From Mbuamaji to the 

♦ This is given upon the authority of the late Lieut.-Col. Hamerton. Kipumbui 
was not visited by tfie Expedition. 

t According to Mr. Cooley (‘ Geography of N yassi/ p. 22), the banks in front of 
the Kingani River are culled Watondui, or the iJicUnj-ijrottn^h ; j.e., the banks for 
gathering shell fish. This derivation is not confirmed by the people of the country ; 
moreover, the form “ Watondui” would be a personal plural, not a locative noun. 
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delta of the Rufiji the coast-line is thickly populated, but the 
villages are too small to deserve mention. 

The settlements on the Alrinia are apparently of modern date. 
The Arab geographers preceding the Portuguise conquest mention 
only five towns on the w hole coast between Makdishu and Kilwa, 
namelv, Lamu, Brava, Marka, Alalindi, and Alombasah ; in Cap- 
tain Owen’s charts (sheet No. 10), between Pangani and the 
panillel of Mafiyah not a naiuo a{)pears. Tlie position invariably 
chosen is the seaward edge of the maritime plain, instead of the 
elevated beach, where pure air and water are procurable. From 
a distance they a})pear to the mariner either embosomed in a 
luxuriant grow th of vegetation or jx;eping from behind a wave of 
snowy sand which ])arts the blue tides from the bright green plain ; 
and the vicinity of a settlement is alwa\s known, even when built 
far inland to escape the springs, by a foreground of tall cocos, whose 
fibrous roots cannot j)rop them straight in defiance of the gale, and 
by a background of undulating hill cleared for the growth of 
. cereals. Often built behind the sandy dunes, they are rendered 
uncomfortably close by the exclusion of the daily sea-breeze, 
which alone can temper the fiery o])pressive heat, and they are 
exposed to the ‘‘dew winds,’’ the malarious night-breezes, which 
are dangerously chilled by the low* lands and the lagoons behind 
them. Some places are surrounded by a dense grow th of jungle, 
matted with cord-like creepers, which the people call their fort, 
flying into it when attacked. In most settlements the water is 
brackish and nauseous ; the pure element is to be procured by 
digging in the beds of nullahs, but these being generally at some 
di^Unce are left undisturbed. 

The largest of these settlements may contain half a dozen houses 
and two or three mosques of lime and coralline ; the abodes of the 
principal inhabitants are single-storied, with offices below; the 
favourite apartment is a long up])er room, with reeky rafters 
and rocky uneven floor, which opens upon a chunamed terrace, 
where the inmates sleep under a bandani or “ boothy ” of coco- 
leaves.* Some villages have a vestige of walls and attempts at 
stockades ; w hen garrisoned by Baloch mercenaries, they boast of* 
a “gurayza,”f— a dwarf square of masonry, with store-rooms 
l)elow, and above a crenellated flat roof for matchlock-men. 
Few of these settlements contain bazars, or even regular streets ; 
the open spaces between the houses are cumbered wdth piles 

♦ This Bandani reminds the Biblical reader of the ‘‘ booths made during the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the “ booths on the roof of the house'' of Nehemiah, 
chap. S, V. 15. 

t 1 he word gurayza, used by the Arabs of Zanzibar, but unintelligible to those of 
Western Arabia, is clearly derived from the Portuguese igreja, a church. Tbe^e 
holy places being solidly built, and placed in commanding positions, were thus uti- 
lized by the conquerors. 
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of rubbish, and sometimes show remains of old walls and graves : 
a few showers make their mud ankle-deep, and it must be 
steamed off lyr the sun-blaze. The mass of the village consists 
of pent-houses, hovels, and round haycock huts — the character- 
istic African abodes. The more comfortcible are large clarct- 
chests of wattle and dab, divided into three or more compart- 
ments by short walls, and defended by hea^y plank doors secured 
by coarse hooks and chains. The largest timber is the bordi 
or mangrove rafter.* The flying thatch-roof is so placed that, 
though windows are unknown, the interior enjo}s constaiit 
ventilation: the material is the jauli, or small scpiares of coco- 
leaves, fiistened to short rods, which are usually splittings of the 
midrib. t Under the long and projecting eaves, rej^ting upon 
strong posts, are two raised earth-benches divided by the entrance 
to the doorway, and garnished with matting ; they form the 
only shops and sitting-rooms of the IMrima. Some houses have a 
second story like a ship’s bunk, a partial planking supported on 
rafters and used as a dormitory : each has its compound, barton, 
or court-yard, of holcus-straw and reeds, containing a few cocos, 
and serving as a retreat for the women where they may pursue 
their domestic avocations unobserved. In still weather these houses, 
with closed doors, are almost unendurable to a European ; the 
people, however, fearing thieves and wild beasts, never fail to lock 
themselves in at night. The barbarous round huts are exceedingly 
close, and swarm with vermin. The furn.ture is confined to mat- 
ting, and sometimes a dwarf rug, a kitanda or cartel of the roughest 
construction, with an African stool or an Indian chair, and a few 
pots and gourds. 

These settlements are for the most part well supplied with the 
necessaries of life. The low land around, when not salted by the 
tides, and the elevated sea-beach are laid out in plantations of 
cereals, as rice, holcus, maize, and bajri (Panicum spicatum, Roxb.), 
and of pulses, turiyan (Cajanus Indicus), mung (Phaseolus mungo, 
Roxb.), ground nuts, and the Voandzeia subterranea. The vege- 
tables are muhogo, or w‘hite manioc, cucumbers, gourds, sweet pota- 
toes, and beans of several varieties ; betel |>epper ^ and tobacco 


♦ The Mukanda’a or mangrove, called by Bruce the rack -tree, and by ^It 
Avicennia toraeutosa, a species of sapindus, is the common growth on tropical 
shores, to which Pliny thus alludes In Mari vero Rubro sj Ivas vivere, laurum 
maximeet olivam ferentem baccas.'’ The laurus, as liasappt‘ared, is probably a species 
of almond. Mangrove timber easily decays; indeed, the climate of East Africa, 
with its alternate extremes of wet weather, dry wind«, and scorching suns, is fatal 
to almost every growth, making it after a time brittle as old whalebone. 

•f Jauli is the Indian word ; the Sawahili call them simply ukuti wd mndzi, 
— coco foliage. 

I The betel pepper, called mtambu, from the Arabic tambul, resembles the 
piper betel, or betel vine of India ; the fleshy and pungent leaf is much praised by 
the Banyans settled upon the coast. This plant may be found in Uzaramo trained 
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abound; and the fruits, which, with the exception of the coco,* 
and the hard, tasteless water-melon, are little valued, grow almost 
wild, and are never propagated by cuttings. Fish, is cheap and 
good ; the boats set out, in fine weather only, about sunrise and 
return late in the afternoon. Cattle do not exist everywhere upon 
the coast, but all the villages are rich in poultry and goats. Grain is 
brought in from the interior by the wild people after the great 
rains, or ab6ut the month of June ; at other times they barter for 
it their supplies of copal. Holcus is the currency in most of these 
settlements, a very fluctuating measure being considered an equi- 
valent to a cotton cloth. Dollars, however, arc now becoming 
favourites with all the coast clans. 

The fringe of ^^oslem negroids inhabiting tlie Mrima is called by 
the Arabs Aid Maraim, by themselves Watu wa Alrima abbreviated 
to Warnrimat — “’Coil^t Clans.’^ The heathen of the interior are 
designated in mass VVashenzi, or the conquered ; this, properly 
the name of the ser\ ile or helot race subject to the despot Kira- 
werc in l>umbara, has been ignorantly extended by foreigners to 
all the inhabitants of the interior. The Wasawahili, or Sawahili 
races, mulattos, originally African, but semiticised like the Moplahs 
of Malabar by Yemeni or Omani blood, are confined to the lands 
north of Pangani, to the island of Zanzibar, and to the regions 
about Kilwa. South of Mbuamaji the people are called Wdtu 

to a pole, or to the trunk of a tree; it is chiefly used by the heathen in their 
magical ceremonies. As a succedaneiim for betel, the people of the interior 
redden their mouths with the leaf of a wild tree called mdunduru gonia. 

* The coco, it will be seen, flourishes along the maritime ^ alley as far as the 
easteni ghauts of Africa. According to the Afiicaiis, it puts forth every month 
young fruit, which re<iuires a jear to ripen; the total yield of the tree may be 
estimated hy the number of nuts upon it; one dozen appearing at a time, for in- 
stance, give an annual growth of 144, or thereabouts. The Indians declare 
from tradition that 10tM4 and even 1*200 nuts have been produced in the course of 
a year by a single tree, though from forty to fifty may assumed as an average. 
The priucipal uses of the coco aie in cookery, in rope-making, and in making 
“ jauU.” 

t It must be borne in mind, that, in the Kisawahili and its cognates, tTie vowel 
H prefixed to a root, which, however, is never used without some p efix, denotes, 
through a primary idea of causality, a country or region, as U/araino, the region of 
Zaramo. Many names, however, exceptionally omit this letter, as Khutu, Fut^a 
and Karagwah. The liquid m, or, before a vowel and an aspirated h, rnn^ to prevent 
hiatus, being probably a synaeresisof J/tu,a man, denotes the individual, as Mzaramo 
a man or woman of Zaramo. When prefixed to the names of trees, as has been in- 
stanced, it is evidently an abbreviation of Mti, a tree. The plural form of m and 
mn is Wd, a contraction of Watu, men, people ; it is used to signify the population, 
as Wazaramo, the people or tribe of Zaramo, Wasawahili (with a lon^ accent upon 
the penultimate, consonant with the spirit of the African language, and contrary to 
that of the Arabic *, the population of the Sawahil. Finally, the sellable ^i~pre- 
fixed to the theo.etical root — denotes anything appertaining to a country, as the 
terminating i^h in the word English. It especially refers in popular usage to lan- 
guage, as Kizaramo, the language of Uzaramo; Kisawahili, the language of the 
Sawahil, originally called Ki-ngozi, from the district of Ngozi, on the Ozi River. 

It has been deem^ advisable to retain these terse and concise distinctions, which 
if abandoned, wouhl necessitate a weary redundance of words. 
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liufijl orWurufiji — the ‘‘ Kufiji dans.” As proved by their 
language^, wlileh differ only in ininutia} of i>raiiiiiiar and vo- 
cabulary, all * these races are cognate. It has long been o>ta- 
blished that, from the Kcpiator to Katirland, the hundred dialects 
are the lineal off-})!^!!!: of a single mother tongue : the Kisa- 
"vuihili and its immediate congeners, sensibly called by Mr. (,’ooI(‘\ * 
the Zangian laimuages, ar(‘ tlu‘ eastern branch of this giamt family. 

rrom the (‘arliest times, emigrants ^\e^‘ tem})t(Hl to excliange 
their liomes in barren MangA.t h>r the Sauahil, or maritiTiu^ reirions 
of East Afri(‘a, where s(‘anty toil produces tlu' amplest return. 
History retains vaL^iu* traditions of (‘olonization in Zanzibar by the 
pe )])!e of Vtmien and llazramaut, in heathen or ])re-lslamitic ages. 
4^ie anonMuous author of the Periplus of tin* ]^r}thn‘an St'a 
(a.i). b];-210) asserts that the coast alxuit Khapta, which is 
usually translated Kilwa, was governed by an ancient right 
— y.xrx Ti liKxny — by (4u»laibus (Kulajl)), the t}rant 

or chief of iNIapharitis or Mophareitt's, in ^ emeu, and that it had 
l)eeu colonized by the })eoj)le of Muza (Mauza, near the modern 
Mokha). El Islam was introduced into the country by W'alid 
bill Abd el Malik bin Marwan, the 12th Ommiad, in about 
A.ii. 8G = a.d. 705. According to Ramusio (vol. i., Dclh' Na^i- 
gazioni et \ iaggi, chap, iv., Della Ilistoria del Signor (iiovan 
de Barros) Zanzibar was first colonized by Arab bandits (Be- 
douins?) who became ^Moslem-, and were calUxl Emoza\di, or 
subjects of Zayde, from a man who was a nephew of llocem 
(Hawaii), son of Ali, m'jdiew of Mohammed, and marri(‘d to ins 
daughter Axa (1)J These men built no notable habitations, 
contenting themselves with })rotectlon atiuliist the Kafirs or abo- 
rigines. The league of immigration contimu‘d until there arrived 
a great number of Arabs, in thrt'e ships, undtT seven brothers, 
who, on account of the persecutions of the king of Eacah or 
Lacha (the vShaykh of El Hasa ?), a city distant 40 leagues 
from the island of Baharein (Bahrayn), tied to Ain (Ajan, or 
Azania §), where they first built Magadoxo, and afterwards 
Brava, which is still governed, after a rejuiblican foshion, by 


* Dr. Krapf afterwards attempted to give them the name of the Nilotic tongues 
— an elaborate misnomer. 

t The Wasawahili, like the Somal. have ^ ernacular appellations for tlie principal 
localities in and about their eountr)', as Ungnja for the island and town of Zanzibar, 
Mvita for Momha'^ah, and Manga (w)iich literally means a rock or stone i for 
Arabia. Father Franei'-co. the companion of Dr. Laeerda, say'i that the Cazembe 
ah\a\s called the land of the Mu/uiigus (or ^^}nte inai; ’‘Manga” (Mr. Cooley's 
‘ Inner Afi ica J>aid Open,' p. n 1 ). 

+ A^i^ha, the wife, is here confounded with Fatimah. the daughter of the 
Prophet. 

^ The origin of “Azania is piobably to he found in the Arabic name of the 
country, “ Harr el Khazain," or FI Khazain, the “ land of reservoirs;’ which ex- 
tends Vrom Kas llafun in about H>- N. lat , to Has el Kha\l lu 7- 4b' Su" X. 
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twelve headmen, de^oended from the seven brothers. But the 
Kmozavdes heln^^ of a ditferent faith,'' would not submit to 
the new comers, and retired into tin* interior, uniting themselves 
with the KaHr> by inarriai’e and iuaniierr?/'t Vincent (Periplus, 
^ol. ii. rliap. '1^), \\lm also dt‘ri\(‘s his information from the 
‘Mvilwa ( dironiele *' and l)e HarroV, divide^ the Arab immigra- 
tion u\U) tuo ejXH-iw, -that of the Za\dt‘s, or Emozaydes,— Shiah 
luMvties from ^ tmum, who d!^|^ 0 '^^e:'sed their heathen brethren 
^ottled in Karst Africa far before the time of the Periplus, and 
>ub-e(piently that of a Sonnite tribe from l>ac*a, in the Gulf of 
I’eivia, near B,direin, wliich, to jinlire from Niebuhr, ouo^ht to be 
f)f the tribe Bv*ni Hou](\ in ( >inan.” Ar(*ordintr to the Decades of 
De Harro- ( Dt of A -la, lib. viii. chap. 4, 5, quoted by M. 
(inillain, \ ol. L), there la'iijrned at Shiraz, in South Persia, in 
v.i{. 100= v.i>. lOOO, a rultan IIa>an, who left six sons by a 
j)rinccs> of his own race, and one — Ali — by an Abyssinian slave. 
I’he latter, dcrpistal In his bn'thren, tied, carrying his wife, family, 
a? id follow t'rs in two ship> to the coast of Zanzibar ; but, quarrel- 
liiii^r with the Arabs of a ditferent faith, he })ur?ued his course to 
the i>land of Kibva, which he bou^lit for its j>rice in cloth. lie 
lu're i)uilt fortifications a^ainrt the heathen, and tlie Moslems of 
Smiro and (lianira, whicli extended to ^lompana.’']: By degrees 
\i\> dercendants conquered the adjacent countries, and his dynasty 
n'iirned at Kilwa until a.h. ‘JOb = a.d. 150<J. 

Tiu'st' leirends are rtill juvserved by oral tradition. The people 
al>o relate that, when the ir^'eat caliph llarun el Rasliid had 
reduci*(l Oman, in a.h. 1^3 — a.d. Sblh 1^^' gave the island of Zan- 
zibar, which wa> then ^nbject to Oman, as an appanage to his wife, 
tile lady Zuliaydah. Tliey atld tliat llarun, whilst preparing to 
vi^it Afri<*a, wa< seized with mortal sickness, and died on board 


* The Kin<ua\Ues weiv Unuhtlo'.s sfolarian^ of tlie school of ZayU bin Zayn 
cl Aboiin. the ^rcat-J:^an^l^on of the (.’aliph Ali, who being raised to" the caliphat 
by a revolt of the people of Kufah in the days of Ilisham bin Abd el Malik, the 
Omnnad, in a.h. \"2'2=\.d. was defeated and slain. The pretender’s son, 
Ydhy a, He<l to Khorasan. where the Ahba^iiles were beginning successfully to oppose 
the Oinnuad dynasty. But the tenets of Za\<l spread tlii'ougliout Yemen, where 
the\ formed, m after ages, a powerful anti intiuential class. The colonv from El 
Ilasa, whose present faith is that of K1 Shafei, were probably Sunni, which would 
acconiil for the dight of the Zaydi schismatics. 

t This i«. perhaps, the only tradition current in the western world concerning 
the origin of the Kafir tribes. The modern African traveller still hears legends of 
these .Vrab Kafirs, but. like the city of bra;s, the\ seem to have become invisible. 
l)i Livingstone alludes to the tralition in his d2nd chapter. The people of Kilwa 
tleclare that heathen Aralx exist in the interior, but they cannot say exactly where. 
Mr. (’ooley. the hiiihest modern authority, considt^rs the legend of the Arabs as a 
superficial surmise, incapable of liistorical cadence.'’ 

X This Songo may be either the island of '^ongo-Songo, situated between Kilwa 
and Mafiyah Monfia , or that of Songt>-Mn ira, the Minaret of Songo,” so called 
fiom Its peculiar mosque, whose ruin'' are still shown to travellers.” “ Chaiiga ” 
IS piobabl> another of the same gioup, n-»w termc<l “Sanje Majoma.” 
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ship, thus accouiitiiiir for the fart that liis t(unl) is tinknovMi 
unto this (lay.* :\< thr imnu<iration (if the Wa^rniu 

(Ajriiii. or rrjviaiis), from whom thr ruliiiir trihr of thr Wasawa- 
hill (leriv(‘> it> iiaiiK*, they n'lat(‘ that siwrral Sha\klH or ehlrrs 
from Shiraz, (':iil;z;rat'‘(l to Shaiii:a\a,t a di^trirt lu'ar thr Ozi Hivtu*, 
and foiiiulrd tlu' town of Malindl (Mi'liiida). 'riumrr, (li>p(MsIii^ 
southwards, tlu'v landrd at Kilwa h-laiid. muh'r a rhied' nam(‘d 
^ u>uf, who hoimht from Napimdu, thr ^ulta^ of tlu* W aliiao trilx', 
thru Lonh of tlu' lslr>, a.-^ much urouud a> h(‘ could >tirw with 
ch»th. Hr (Midt‘d by maiiwinL'* tlu‘ dauuhttT, and, aftiT 

thr fa.-hiou of Kastrnis, hy murdrriu^ hi> falh(‘r-iu-law . d'o him 
an* ascrdird tlir r\trii>i\r remains of fort and pahuv* upon the 
now almo.-t dr-rrtrd idrt of Kilwa.;|. 

The history of I^asteru Afriiai in mon* nuidmm da\s ha> little 
iiitrrrst. Tlie roast was roiHjiuuaMl hy thr Porturiuv-i*, and re- 
duced to a province, in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
They were expelled or massaen'd, in hy thr iirmamrnt 

of the lord of (.)man, Sa\f hin id Imam Mahk el Yurahi, a 

* Arat) history, h()\\ (jver, (loclares that the* pr( at Ahlia^iile rcst'i at Mash*ha<l, in-ar 
the dust of Iniaiii Keza, and tlio drrain pix-'^.iprd Ins (ieath in thr taiid of 

red earth is told by nianj clirofiielors. 

t According to a learned Slia> bli <)f Moinb.isah, tlie Wa‘'hanpa\a still dwell near 
the Ozi liiver ; he ^pioted a popular rloiue of the boatmen. One snips , - 
ir.uia Bakkari Mr. Ih kkari i Abubekr) 

I’filipe mal Is drowned in the river; 

And the chorus replies, — ■ 

rfile N}.iru'vvwa - , Drowned in Nyaniwwa, 

Mtoiu Siiaiipava In shaitpa\ a’s stream. 

Other travellers place Shaiiga\ a” about 20 iniUs n.w. nf I’atta. 

X The i^.iainl of Kilwa must not lie confounded well the c*intinental di'.tiiet 
he.irinp that name. In Horshuriiirs ' Indian Director}/ undei tlie headotKeerwa 
or K**eiwa, we read, lle^'peetinp the name Duiloa, ( ’ajU. Dwen remaik'. that, by 
it'' literal eniiiieiation to some Aiab pilots, the} took the /!,t> / >i> .xif.t to it 
instead of Keelw a, from w Inch ii must be seen how important it is not only to pi\e 
true names^ but the true proii line lat ion of them. 

As has been explained. Kilwa would be also piononnced KiVwa. But, when 
Capt. Owen <lireete<l his Arab pih^ts to Kilwa, he intendeii tlie original settlement 
0.1 the island, in S. lat. b" .'iT 12 They, on the oilier haiul. tonk him to the 
mo<lern Kilwa, a bay or bight on the mainland, in S. lat, b 42 .‘>'4 or 12. 2o miles 
noitli of the island, ^'hlsbayis backed by a district called Kilwa generally, but the 
seUb'uieiits composing it are distinguished by particular nanies, as Kiwuijja the 
principal, Tukwiri Tekewer}’ , Majinjeia ( MaJ^ingia of Mr. Coole*} . Kivati 
((Xiavo?', Cgoga. and Ma} ungi-Yungi, Thus, also, must be explained Mr. 
(\»oleys remark 1 ‘ Geography of Nyassi/ p. 20 note' “ Tliere are at least fi\e 
places' called Kilwa. \iz.. K. Majinjera, which is the island commonly known as 
Kilwa \.B., the island is known as Kilwa Kisimani, and Majinjera is a settle- 
ment in the north part of Kilwa Bay) ; Kilwa Kevingi. or Old Kilwa, a village on 
the coast, a few mi le-^ north of the island i N'.B,. Kivirj}a is not Old Kilwa, it 
dates from the time wlien tin* people of the i>land tied trom the late Sa}yid ^aid 
of M.iskat. and lies nearly at theKittmu of tlie bay .K. Cuavi (Knafi , K. Ugogo 
(T'^ga ,and K. Tekiri Tukwiri , tlie last south tif the island, on a part ot the 
coa*st Remarkable for the number of wild bea'its infesting it.” N.B.— Tekiri. 
general!} callcil fiikwin. adjoins Kivinjya on the south, forming almost the same 
settb-iuelit. It IS, therefore, alnnit a d(* 2 en miles n-rth of the island. 
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branch of the groat Hlnawl tribe. Having conciliated the rival 
(duitiri, he e.-tahU:^iie(l in East Africa many of his depend- 
ants, In'loniring to the Nabhaui, the (jha>asinah, the Hawiitimah, 
and the llanulani clans, uho-io descendants are ^till settled in the 
i’ountrv. ddiey bouirlit slave-girE, built houses, cleared the lands, 
and gave nj) the thouiiht of returniiii; to their homes in the barren 
and burning Xoi*th. Tlieir childinui abaialoned the lather’s for 
the inotlu‘r's tongue,'" and the mixture (d* blood jiroduced a race 
of genuiiu* inula ttoes, lik(' the Ba>taards of South Africa. Thus 
witiiin historic ag('<, for nearly ISUt) years, the East African has 
been cringed with Asiatic blood, whereas, on ttie western coast, 
the ininglirtg of rac('s doe^ not exceed o50 years, and the climate 
lias rendered it ahno-t nugatory. This fact must be borne in mind 
wlu'u considt»ring tlie dith'renee of jiln biology between the Negro 
and the Negroid. In tlu' ]H’(\-(nit day tla* Eastern race is still 
Seinitiei-tMl liy stra^*^Ier< from Arabia, and Africanized by the 
importation (>f slavfl from the intmuor: to the latter element it 
jirohahlv o\\('s it> p(U*nianeney. 

The Mrima, then, i> peopled by two distinct hut anciently 
connected families, — the lialf-ca>te Arabs and the (’oast Clans. 
I'he former are generallv of tlie Bayazi (Abazi) or Khariji ])er- 
suasion : the ]att(U’ Indong to the Shafei school ; both, though the 
inoj't imperii'ct of Mos'lems, arc sufficiently fanatic to be dangerous. 
\ irtually iiuh^jHMideiit, they own a nominal allegiance to the 
sultan of Zanzibar, ytd they are free sjioken and independent as 
. Bedouins wlum removed a ft‘w miles from the coast ; and they have 
a great aversion to tlie officials of Government, whom thev consider 
their personal enemies. \\ hen beyond the reach of jurisdiction 
they are jealous, haughty, and violent, envious, and calumniating 
to\vard> th(‘ir fellow -citizen^?. Between tlumi and the pure Aral:>s, 
who often travt'r^e, Init who now never settle upon the coast, there 
i^ a repngiianee, i^cr('a^ed by commercial rivalry, and they lose no 
opportunities to thwart and discourage strangers from travelling 
into the interior. F^ike their ancestors, thev liate Europeans, and 
e^peiually fear the Btuii Nar, or Sons of Fire, — the English. ‘‘"Hot 
as thi' Iiigrcz," is in tluve lands a j)rovcrh: only interest reconciles 
this pt'o])l(' to intercouivo with the liated and dcsjiised ‘*Muzungn/’t 

* There a peculiarity of attraction to stranger'; in Ki^awahili, probably the 
fluency aii'l the facility with wliioh it is articulated. The half-ca?ste Arabs can 
scarcely speak any other language, and e^en the Halocli and the Banyans after 
a long stay >eeni almost to forget for it their mother tongues. Almost all 
A^ialics are }iea\en-born linguists; after a few months thev find them'^elves at 
home in Kisawaiuli. Couse<iuently it i> no olijecuun to the Arab ori*dn of the 
Kafir tribes that they vpeak a South Afiicau dialect. 

t Througiioul Eastern Africa, Muzungu, a word synonymous with learning or 
knowledge, is used to signify the “white man’* generally. 'Wazuugu is the 
plural, and I'znngn is tlie lyid of the ^vlIite man. Tlie moVe civilized Saw ahili 
call Europe, as ill India, ^^ll>^vat. Ihe people ol the interior ignore this Arabic 
expression. 
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and in their many iriwavAt, Iladi-i, and — traditions, tales, 

and songs — tlu‘} prediet the downfall <d‘rlu‘ country that has one(‘ 
been troddeu by the white inanV foot. Tluy have a certain 
amount of clannish pride ; nian\ fainilles — the Beni Kindi, for 
instance — retain uobh‘ Arab nann‘s. 

d lu* half-caNte Arab is (h*geiu'rate in body and mind; the third 
gcmerafnm beconu^s as trul\ iu‘<iroid as th(‘ inner lu^athen. K\en 
( ^reol(‘S ot pure blood, ln>ru upon the inland and tin* coast of Zan- 
zibar, losetlie hi;^h nervous temperament that marks tlu'ir anei’stors, 
and become, like Banyans, juilpN and Kmphatic, These mesti(;os 
appearing in the land of tludr graiuKircs have inclined tlie risk of 
being sold as shucks. Tin," charactt'ristic of their ph\ siognomy is 
the tine Semitic (U^vidopmmit of the uppm* fact', including the nose 
and nostrils, whilst the jaw is prognathou-! ; tlu‘ li])^ an‘ tumid and 
everted, and the chin is weak and r(‘tr(*ating. The cranium is 
somewhat more rounded than, and wants the length of, tlie negroid 
skull. xV peculiarity in themaritime po})ulation is thewhiti' beard, 
contrasting strangely with the tliick black hair: the ]»‘opl(^ attri- 
bute it to tlu‘ action of sea-watm\ Idle and (h*bau(‘hed, though 
intelligent and cunning', tlie c‘oast Arab has little edu(*ation. lie 
IS sent at th(‘ age of seven to school, where in two or three >ears 
he accomplisiu's the Khitniah, or jierh'ction of the Koran, and he 
learns to write a note in an antiijuated character — simiewhat more 
imperfect than tht^ Cutic — whiidi lie applies to tlu' Kisawahili. x\s 
nothing can be less fitted for tlu» Ilamitic tongui's than the x\rahic 
syllabarium, so admiral)ly adapte<l to its jirojxT sjihere, his comjx)- 
sitioiis re([uire the ileciphering of an expci t. A few pra)ers and 
hymns conclude tlu^ list of his acijuirements : his mother-tonguc' 
knows no books ex('ej)t short trerttlscs on Bao, or gcomancy, and 
specimens of African piaoaThial wisdomA IIt‘ tlum begins life 
by aiding his father in the shoj) or the ])Iantation, and by giving 
himself up to intrignie and low' dehaiu*lierv. After suti(‘ring 
severely from his excesses — in thisclimatt' no constitution can bear 
up against over-indulgence — at the age of 17 or 18 lie takes unto 
himstdf a wife. Estranged from the land of his forefathers, he 
rarely visits Zanzibar, where the restraints of semi-civiUzation, the 
decencies of Moslem socii^ty, and the low estimation in which the 
black skin is held, wearv and irritate him. His point of honour 
seems to consist chietlv in wearing ])ublicly a turban, and the long^ 
yellow* shirt called el dishdasliah, in token of hi< Arab de.-cent. 

The \\ amrima or coast ]>eo])le rcsiunble, even more than the 

Of the‘ie s<niie are ter'^ulv exprc'"'*.'*!. and not tUdiciont in ^]\' hnniour. A 
favourite saying i*, “■ Khubun iiiMiali — f’oni afar.” k<. u nioiistnnis 
exaggeration. Luo KaMi }\\ Kt 'slio — 'ra-<Liy i> L.foiu to-nion<»\\ niuuiis that 
proi'iaNtinatioii i^ the thiuf nf timu. ^ Matikiti iia niatanuo ndio ki poneo nja)— Vile 
things like ■ water-Tn*‘loRS aiul cncuinht rs hual liuiiger,” u < On a souvunt l>esoin 
d’un pins putit qiie vf>i. 
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cojist Arabs, their conizeiiers, the Washenzi, or the inner barbarians. 
Bure Arai)s will not aeknow U mIoo th.ein as cofrnates, declaring 
the ra(v to be Aajain or Ci entiles. Tiiev are even less educated, 
inon* debaiu‘lu‘(l, more a])athetie, dilatory, and inert: their great 
delight is immiiighal indohmee. Like the Soniah they appear to 
be bv iiatun* untit for iutidleetual labour : of tiie former people 
there i.s but one Knu'iumI man, the Sha\kh Jami of Ilarar; there 
i> also one leaiaiei I M sawabili, the Kazi Muhivy el Din of Zan- 
zibar. Study, or indeed an\ teiwlon of the mind, seems to make 
tlu'se weakd>raiiuMl races >emi-idiotie. Tliey frequently cannot 
aii->uer ^ (‘s or No to the simplest ([iiestion. If, for example, 
a man Im* a?kt‘d the place of his tribe, he will point to a distance, 
thonirh a(*tually li\inir amoiiLTst tluan ; or if (jiiestioncd concerning 
some particular of an event, he will describe in detail everything 
but what i^ wanted. 

\\ amrima are of darkt'r colour, and more African in 
appearanct*, than tlu' coa>t Arabs. \\ riters, however, greatly err 
in rt‘pn*^<*ntinii' tluan to be of jet-bhu'k hue. 4 he popular com- 
ph'xion is a dull vellowi^h bronze, the dre^s a h'Z, or a Surat cap, 
witli a cotton loin-cloth, geiu*rallv an Arab check or an Indian 
print, with a >imilar sheet thrown over the shoulder.'-; they seldom 
appear in public without a^tatf or a ^J>cx^r ; and, priding themselves 
uj)OM the pos>c<>ion of umbrellas, they may be seen rolling barrels 
au<l workiiiir on the sand niKh'r the luxurious shade. Their mode 
of life is simple : they ri^e early, and either repair to the shop, 
the boat, or tiie plantation, or more commonly they waste the 
morning in pa>sing ironi house to house — ku amkia — to salute 
neighbours They ignon^ “ manners they enter the house with 
a w arning cry ot Ilodi ! hodi I ” — ])lace their s])ears in a corner, 
and, without invite, s<piat or extend themselves upon the floor, till, 
wearied witii conver>ation, they take ‘"French leave.” The 
life so rt'al and earnest to the Luropean is with them a con- 
timu'd scene of drinnining, dancing, and drinking, of gossi]), 
stpiabble, and intrigue. The favourite iiiebriaiits are tembu 
or cocaKoddy, and mvinyo * its di:-tillation, jxunbe or niillet- 
bc'cr, opium, Idiaiig, and sometimes foreign stimulants from Zan- 
zibar. The women are a> fond of intoxication as the men ; and 
on a siku ku— great day, or fete— the whole village is under the 
influence of the jolly god. Their food is mo^tlv "‘ugali,'’ the 
thick |)orridge of boiled millet or maize-flour, wdiich represents 
the staff of life in East Africa ; they eat u^ually twice a-day, in the 
morning and at nightfall. They employ the C(jco-nut extensively ; 

* This is apparently tho old \yora oinos, and with the digamma ^oinos, vinuni, 
vino, vin, wtdn, win. . dorived fioiu the Portuguese, and supplied with the 
truly S, African inceptiyt //, before a consonant, it is used, however, in Kisawahili 
for distilled, not tor fermented li<|uors; and the foreign invention rerjuired a 
foreign name. 
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like tlie Arabs of Zanzibar, they rasj) the albiiinrn, knead it witii 
water, strain the thiek juice through a cloth, and boil tluhr rice in 
it ; and, althouirh a re>|)e(‘table man would be (h‘rid(‘d for (‘atinir 
raw eoco-nut* tiu' ricluu’ ela-^es make cakes of tlui ras]H‘d pulp 
mixed with flour. This immoderatt* use of tlu* fruit is, according’ 
to the people, far from whoh‘souu‘ : it coieidenMl, bs its ndrii^e- 
rant ])ropi‘rti('s, to (‘aus(‘ rluMunatii* pains and h\droci‘le. ^1 Tey 
clu*w tobacco with lime, like the Soma), and rareU sinokt* it, likt‘ 
the \\ ashenzi 

The coast I'lans, as well a- the \\\isaw;diili, ar(‘ dl-tiuiuiisiu'd 
by two { )ec 111 iari ties of charactm*. tirst is a caiitiousiirs^ bor- 

d 4 ‘rin»jr ujion cowardice, derived from their African bhuKl : tlu‘ 
second is an unusiial de\elo])meut of cmuiino ;nul deceit fulness, 
which probably re.-ults from the union of tlu‘ Ilamite with tin' 
Semite. Tlie Arabs fai^etiously d(‘ri\e the raei^-naine I’rom ‘‘Saw- 
wa hilah,” — *lb' pla}(‘<l a triiT— and the jieople l^oast of it, sa\iu«z, 
“Am I not a INIsawahili? '' that is to sa\, an “artful doduHT.’’ 
Supersubtle and svstematic liars, tlie} decisive when duller mmi 
would tell the truth : the lie dii\‘t*t is no insult, and the word 
uongo (falsehood enters largely into conversation. The> \\v 
like Africans,t objectlcs.dy, neoillcssly, when fact would be mort‘ 
profitable than falsehood, when sure of the s])(a*die-t dete(‘tion : 
they have not discovered with the civilized knavt', that honesty is 
the best policy ; they lit' till their lies bcconu' subjcctiv(‘lv trutiis. 
With them lie is no mental exertion, no (‘xcrci'-e of in^umuitv, 
no concealniBI nor mere {HU'version of veracity ; it is appanmtU an 
Instinctive and local jieiadiarity in the complicated madness of 
human nature. The most solemn and rt‘lij:;'ious oaths an* with 
them empty wonls : they breathe an atmo-phere of iutritrm', 
manoeuvre, and contrivance, wastinu' about the men'st nothing's of 
life — about a pound of grain or a yard of cloth — ing(‘ unity of 
iifupiity enough to win a kingdom : they are treacluu'ous as false ; 
with them the salt has no signification, and gratitude is unknown 
even by name. 

Though partially Arabised, the coast clans, as well as the 
W asawahili, retain many habits derived from the mo-t dt‘grad(‘d 
of the Washenzi savagery. Like the Wazegnra heathen of the 
East, and the Bangala of the Kasiinji (Cassiinge) Valley in the 
West, they sell their nejdiews and nicavs by an indefeasible right, 
with which even the parents cannot interfere. Tlie voice of society 

Dr. Kraj)f, who, to «ay the lcu^t, is ]'eeuhar iu hi^ ‘U*. o alit>ij'‘, deduces the 

fanciful explanation from Siw.La' ' htlab, winch mean exactly the 

contrary of astute — “ without guile. ’ 

+ According to our older t^a^eile^’', the Hottentots were once free from the 
viee*^ of lying and stealing. If this he a fact, it would st parate them entirely 
from their neighhours of the S<Mith A f' lean fa mil 
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justifies this abomination. What ! '" exclaim the people, “is a 
man to starve wlum his brothers and sistei's have children ? ” He 
is thus ju-titied in doiiiir, on the sliirhtest pretext, wlyit the heathen 
ran‘lv appn)\e of* extvpt to save themselves from starving. Hold- 
inir tlu‘ uncha>titv of \fbinen as a tenet of belief, they consider the 
si^ters' >o\\^ tlu'ir heirs. Tliey ha\(» many sn})er^titions, and on all 
occasions C4>n>ult a pauan iiiii'auii'a or iiu‘dicine-man. Tlie chokea, a 
painful ''tyc or tumour upon the eyelid-^, is held to be caused by 
the MitfercrV lauohini** (ku cheka) at his mother-in-law. lithe 
khnno'uru or (‘row caw from tlu' hou^(*top, a giu'st is coming i if a 
rat devour the cloth, a death will occur; journeys are hastened or 
dt‘iavt‘d bv the noti':^ of birds, as they are heard in front or in the 
ivar ; an cvim nuinlxa* of wavfarcTS nu‘t in early morning is a good 
omen, but an odd numb(‘r, or the cry of the mbweha, the fox, 
befort' tlit‘ march, port(Mids mir'fortuiu'. Strong minds of course 
take advantaire of tlu‘>e tollies ot belief. 

ddu' life of indohmee and i‘ase h‘d hy the coast Arabs and the 
Wain rim a dt‘ pends upon circumr'tauces which well account for 
their ohjta't in ociMipyinir (h'tached ^ettl(mlent^, and for their aversion 
to >tra Hirers. R‘^ldes tlu' W arhenzi copal -diu'o-tTs, the caravans 
from Tgoiro. and (especially Unvamwezi, mu^t visit the coast 
annuallv, and (‘acb con^iderable villairi* exp(X‘ts the spoil of five 
or six. I'he ]>! under i> .^ystemati(*ally manaired as follows by the 
peophe who, likt' the vilhmu^ republics of \\ (‘stern India, govern 
tlumi^dve^. Every >ettl(mieut contains a certain niMber of diwans 
or head-men : re^p(‘ct(‘d by the people on account o^ffieir compara- 
tiv(' opulence, tluy pllr(‘lla^e the obedience of their subjects, and 
are tht‘u abh‘ to tine tiumi in ease of contumacy. ( )f tiiese chiefs 
tluav are five di.'tinct ranks. The m(»^t jiovverful is the Miiinyi 
Kiiambi, tlie lord of th(‘ manor;*' under him is the 3Ifamao; the 
next in inferiority is tlu' Muinvi Kaya, or villa jre child', and the 
lovv('>t orders are th(‘ Muinyi ITyali and the ])uchali. At each 
pla(‘(‘ moreover tlu* diwan^ have different names: at Pangani they 
are called Muinvi Mkome ; at L zeniia. a once ])opulous di>trict 
north of Saadani, tiuw bt'come SiuikaU : and about AMiinde, 
Muinv i Khambi ; from Bairaniovo to Mbuamaji they are addressed 
a^ (.’homwi. 

The?e diwau:? privileires of fine and extortion ; they 

have also cm-tain mark^ of distinction. Tliey are autlua’ised, for 
in^taiKV, to wear tarban>. and the vvooden jiattens called bv the Arabs 
kabkab : they may ah-u sit uj)on cot^, chaii>, and the iiikika, a fine 
description of mat : a commonm’ vtaiturinir to encroach upon 
these prerogatives would infallibly le mulcted in iroats or cattle. 
At tlu' Nooma Ku, or great danct*, which celebrates every event 
in these realms ot revelry, only the Diwans may ],)erform the morris 
with drawn swords before the admiring multitudes. A subjt'ct 
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detoctoJ in intrigue with tlu' wife of a Diwaii must, iukUt peiialtv 
of being sold, pay tive I^lave^? ; the tiue would he reduced to one in 
the case of a brother coniiuoner : and thi' ina.-t('r of a l)(uul>womaii 
can demand only from 10 to 12 shukkah.'^ \\ ith this amount of 
dignity the Diuau naturally e\jK‘ct^ to li\e, and to su])port hi^ 
family with the fat of th(‘ land, and witliout i?ueat of hrou, Wlieii 
times are hard he orirani>es a ki(lna|)piii‘i‘ (‘XjMMlition airainst a 
weaker neighbour, and recruit^ his tiiianci'^ bv >(‘lhng the pn)- 
ceeds. lint hi> income i? i“hit‘tl\ dta-iviMl from tlu‘ dou n-cara\ans 
of \\ anyamwezi. 'rhougUrigorou>ly forhlddm 1>\ tlu* Orinci'of Zan- 
zibar, Ku fanya lu‘kera, or to forrc tra\clhu> to hi< particular j)ort, 
he sends large arnu‘d })arties of his ndation>, fri(Mjd-, and >laM‘> a^^ 
far as loO and 200 miles into th(‘ coimti’v, \\hcrc the\ a('t h‘<^ like 
touters than highwayimm. lly tntu'y ptUty art of nien'antih' di])lo- 
macy, sometimes by forct', at other time.-. h\ fraud, or bv bnbt*> of 
sweetmeats, tlu‘y ^ecure the>e (‘aravan>, i)ring tiuMu to tlu' \illaLO‘, 
and then In^gin the work of ])lunder. Out of each fra-ilah fda lb-, 
avoirdupois) from <S dol>. to 14 dols. are claimed a> the (h)\crnm(mt 
due; the Diwans th(m demand ti dols. a- tlu'ir fee undt'r various 
names, plus 1 iloL for ugali or porridgt' ftlu‘ maiiche" ), and 1 dol. 
for the use of water (the ‘‘ ])our boire ’'j. Tlu' owma* of the tu-k 
is afterwards allowed to deal with a IkiuNan, from wlioin tlic Diwau 
Inis received a bribe, technically termed hi.- ^"ri(*(‘:” tlu' Indian 
buys f(jr lt5 to 21 dol-. tlie article which at Zanzibar is wortii 
50 dols If the barbarian bt' so unwi>i‘ as to demand coin, lie 
receives «a small :?inn ; and ludiig int^dha-tuallv uniit to di^Timinatt' 
betwt'cn a cent and a dollar in traih', lu‘ lo-(‘s (wen inort' than if hi' 
had invested his capital in the coaive and tra.-hv article- which aii' 
pro\ided for him by the Ban\an. An ade})t at di>tingui-hing good 
from bad cloth, and a cunning connoi>>eur in beads, he ha> \et no 
choice: if he reject what is worthless, he mu^t depart without an 
investment. Such is an outline of tlie present sv^t(an, whidi, how- 
ever, is nowhere the same in all \i> (h'taiB. But everywhere the 
principle is one — the loss is to the barbarian, and the ]>roHts are 
to the |H'ople (d' the coa>t. Hence the didike to .-tranger-. The 
treaty of commerce concluded between Her Britannic Maje>tvV 

* The Siiukkah — the Hra<;a of Portuguese Aftiea — i'. a f'ieee t>f unhlcachod 
American donie'.tic> " or cotton cloth, as a lo^l-^\ rajiper, and for ii)aii\ 

other purpo-ie- ; of vaiw ing breadth, aceorthiiL" as it made of shirting or 
but a]wM\s of 4 ciC'its, or feet in length. The u^nal ^alue of the shukkah 
(merkanii at Zanzibar, when bought in the piece called a gorah. or jurah, is 
about 7 K On the ct>ast its value i-^ about o o-, ,]ol. = I.-, o.t f. In tlje interior it 
rises to the euuivaleiit of a dollar (4-. 2 L and more. It represents tlie silver 
coinage of Europe, bead^ being the copper, and bras- wiie the gold. The word 
doti will often occur in these paje- ; it mean- J sluiKkah-, or a length of \2 feet — 
the Tobe of Abyssinia. The .African expres-ion- h;ue been Tttained, as liaMng .dl 
the tulvantagcs of teclmical wtirds, oft. n so unrea-onably nucighed agah -t. 
For other details concerning cloth see Eiiapter XVI. 
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Go\ernment and His Highness Sayyid Said of Ma>kat and Zanzibar, 
on the dl&t of May, 1859 (article 10 ), secured to the chiefs of the 
Ml •iina a iiionopolv in the articles of ivory and giyn copal, ‘‘on 
that part of the Ea.-t (Joa>t of Africa, from the j)ort of Tangata 
(Mtaiiirata), situated in about s. lat., to the port of Quiloa, 
Ivinir in about 7^ s. of tlie EipiatorA It is not improbable that 
tlu* j(‘alou^y of Ihirop(‘an nation>, (*ach fearing tlic ambitious 
d(‘siirns of it> ludghbour, brought about this measure, equally injurious 
to prote(‘tors and protected. 

TiuM-oast Arabs and the Wh'imrinui luu*e, besides deceiving cara- 
vans, another, rarel} wanting, escapi* from poverty. Tlie lower classes 
hire themM‘l\e> to merchants as porters into the interior ; they receive 
daily rations of grain, and a total hire of 10 dols , half of w hich is jiald 
in advance ; and tlu‘ proprietor thinks himself fortunate if, aftiT 
payment, only 10 jH'r 100 (hvert. Ut'^pectable men, by promising 
ur.uriou> interest to the Banyan.-, can alwa\s burrow capital enough 
to mn-iter a few loads, and then tht*y combine to form one large 
caraNan. Idie wealthier haM' house.-, wives, and families in Un- 
vamwezi a.'^ wtdl a> upon the coa>t, and between the tw o they spend 
lif(\ often marrying some eh id's dark daughter, and becoming 
more barbarous than the barbarians thcmrcbes. They gene- 
rally, upon the strength of a small loan from one of the Prince’s 
dependents or employes, call tlunr vimtures ‘’Anal Sarkiil,” or the 
pro|Hn ty of ( iovernnumt, to deter ^trallgers from knavery. Tlie 
commercial traveller’s prospect, huwe\er, is not unclouded. He 
frecpiently suti'ers from sickness ; some are lost, and never heard 
of : and othei*s are murtlered, and dee])ly reg-retted. Many ruin 
themselves bv prodigality, or are ruined by accidents : I nyamwe'zi 
abounds in tlu'se' paupers, who hang’ on to some more fortunate 
friend, in hopes fd' bettcT luck, till tlieir he'arels wax grey, and their 
intirin limbs refuse to carry them home. Besides which, the 
wandertT from the coast is involved in continual quarrels : Ins 
mania for intrigue, and hi- restless ambition, lu^ver allow' him to 
rest s^itisfied w ith fortune's fa\ours. 


rilAPTEB III 

Tuk First : 'i he Valiky- of the Kinoaxi and ^Ioeta Fivers. 

TfiK first or maritime region extends from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean in e. long. 59- to the mountain-chain forming the 
land of Lsagara in K. long. 37 " 28'; its breadth is therefore 
92 geographical miles, measured in rectilinear distance, and its 
mean length, bounded by the waters of the Kingani and the Rufiji 
rivers, may be assunu'd at 110. It is divided into two basins : 
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east(H’ly tliat of the Klii^raiii, and \vo>t\vanl that of the ML^eta 
stream with it> uianv trlbutari(*s : the former, which is the prin- 
cipal, is callerl tiie laud of r/araiuo; the latter, which i^ of the 
2iul order, contains the provinces of Khutu, by tlu‘ Arabs ])ro- 
noiinced Kutu, and I ziiaha a minor district. The nativi's of tlu* 
country divide it into tlu^ three lowlaiuls of 'runda, Dnthuini, ami 
Zuniroinero. 

Tiie ])resent road runs with hwv and uniinpoi'tant deviations 
alonjLr the whole leni»th ot tlu‘ fluviatile v<ille\s of tin* Kinoani ami 
the i\Ii:eta. On both Ado of this Urn*, wliose sipi'ate^t la'i^ht 
above tlie sea-h'vel was found bv in i’. tlu'rin. to be ii‘et, ris(‘^ 
the rollinir ground, which is tiu' gem'ral charai*ter of the country. 
Its undulations present no iuninences worthy of m>tici‘ ; near the 
sea they are short ami ste(‘p, farther inlaml they roll in lonjicr 
waves, and evervwhere tlu‘v are covered with abundant and 
luxuriant vefretatioii, the result of decom]) 0 '*ition \ipon tin‘ ricliest 
soil. In ])arts there is an ap]>eai'an(‘e of park laud -bushlcss and 
scattered forests — ^rass rises almost to th(‘ lower branclu‘s of 
the smaller thorns ; here and tlu*re clumps and pat(‘la's of iinj)assable 
shrubbery cluster round knots and knolls of majt'stic foliaiicd trees. 
The narrow foot])aths conmndiuL'' the vilhure^ ofttm plunirc into 
dark and dense tunnels formed by overarcliin^r branch and liou^h, 
which delay the tile of laden ])o)“ters ; the muddy ])ools lin<z'(‘rin^ 
loiur after a fall of rain in these low ^xrounds till them with a 
chillv, clammy air. 3It‘rchants travausc' such sjyotswith treinblin;i-, 
as in these, the proj)er places for anibus(*ade, a few determined imm 
easily plunder a caravan by o]>posinir it in front or by an ivttack in 
rear. Tlie ways Rve often inters(H*ted by dve\) nullahs and watm*- 
courses, dry durin^' the hot season, but unfordable wlien rain fall-. 
In the many cleariiiirs tobacco, maize, hohms, sesainuni, and ground- 
nuts, manioc, beans, pulse, and sw eet ]>otatoes tiourish ; the pine- 
apple is a weed, and a few cocos and inaniroes, ])apaws, jack-fruit, 
plantains, and limes are seatteied over the districts near the sea. 
Rice grows abundantly in the lower levels. The vilhurcs are 
hidden deep in the bush or grass: the crowing of the cock- he*»rd 
all along the road, excej)t in the greater stretches of wilderncs.-, 
proves them to be numerous; they are, however, small and thiidy 
populated. The versant as usual in maritime K. Africa trends 
towards the Indian Ocean. AVater alxmnds even at a distance 
from the rivers; it springs from the soil in diminutive runnels and 
lies in "'sliimo"* or pits, varying from surface-depth to In foot 
The monsoon rains, which are heavy, commence in March, about 
a month earlier than in Zanzibar, and the duration is similar. 
The climate of the higher lands is somewhat superior to that of 

* The shiino is synonymous with the Arabic hnfrah, a pit, as oppose<l to 
kisinia i Ar. Ta\'i\ a made well. 
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the valley, but It i.- .<till hot and oppross'ne. The formation, after 
pas^in^ from the (*()ral lines, the Hme^tones, tlie calcareous tuffs, 
and the rude ‘^ravellv (*onnh)inorates of the coaiJt, is purely ot 
primitive and ^alul^tone formation : blocks of line black hornblende 
and hornblendic ruck, umhI by the pco})le as ^vhet^tones and grind- 
iuii'-^labs, abound in tlu^ rivm-beds, wlfnb abo su})ply the clay 
u<ed for pottery. The >nbM>il is, near the sea, a stiff loam, in 
tlu* interior a ruddy (juartzost' ‘»Ta\td ; tlu^ st)ll is a rich brown or 
hhu'k humus, here and there coated with, or varied by, clean white 
siind, and in some part.-^ are fouiul yearns of reddish clay. Fresh- 
water shells are si^attered o\er the surface, and land-crabs 
burrow in the loostn* irrounds where stone seldom appears. Black 
cattle are unknown in the maritime region, but poultry, sheep, and 
goats are [dentit’ul : near the junu'le they are protected from the 
leopards or ounces* by large wooden huts, like cages, raised for 
cleanline-*' on piles. 

The tiuviatih^ valleys w*ill be best described by the itinerary. 
As a rule they n^stmibh' in most points the ])hysical features of the 
coast ami island of Zanzibar : thi' gmieral as})ect ofthe ('ountry, how- 
ever — the e\prcssion td’ its climate — undeigoes some modifications. 
Near the si'a tlu' \ alley is a hroad winding <lepressiou, traversed 
in a serpentine line liy the river, whose bed is now* too deep for 
ehange. About the middle I'xpanse stony ridges and rocky hills 
crop out from the rolling groimd, and the head 'of the ^alley is a 
low eontinuous plain. In many })la(*es, es})eeiaUy near the estuary, 
river-terrace^ like road emhankments, here eonverging, there 
diverging, indicate hy lines and stream?? of waterworn pebbles and 
sea-shells the secular uprise of the eountiy and the declension of 
tlie stream to its pn^sent le\el. These raised s(‘al)ea(’hes at a dis- 
tance appear crowned with dwarf rounded cones which, overgrown 
with lottv trees, are fa\nurite bites for settlements. In the lower 
lands the jungle and tlu‘ cultivation are of the rankest and most 
gigantic descri])tion, the efiect of a damp, hot region, where 
atmosplu‘rie ])ressure is exta'ssive. The grass, es])ecia]lv that 
prodmanl by the black >{)\\> in tile swaiii])S and marshes, rises to 
the height of 12 feet and scrve^ to conceal rumnvay slaves and 
inalefainurs : the stalks vary in thickness from a goosequill to a 
man’s finger. Tne larger growths, which are so closcly planted 
that the\ conceal the soil, cannot he traversed without paths, and 

* The Chui of Kisawahlli U usually trar.^lated leopard, and by the French 
chu'-eiirs at Zaii/ihar *• le tiijri*. It apprai'. ho^vc^er, to tie of two kinds, the 
common leopard and tho ounce F. uncia , whU spotted niai kings on a pale ground 
tint. Neither thi*' animal nor the leopard was seen alive in the interior; yet 
the chiii apj»ears almost nidvorsal. I he \\ asheiizi hunt it with hows and arrows, 
and pri/e the '^poiU huzlily for wear. The Arab> ti\ mu«ikets for it after the 
ta'hiou t.*t our ''pnnir I he\ value tho skin, ami use it as a rug, ascribing 

to it pei uliar power in the cure of Inemorrhoids. 
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even where these exi?t tlie travelhT must fiirlit his way tlirough a 
th'use jjcroeii, reeelvln^r tVoin tiiu(‘ to time a st'ven' ])l()w when the 
stalks nH‘oih oV a ])aint\il tlinu''t from some hi*oken and inclined 
stump: e\en the horii\ -ole of the -andal-ler-s African cannot trivid 
these phua'.'^ without heiiiir (ait or >take<l, and eviawwlii'n' a ride 
throiiiL’li the aviaiues ^\hil^t >till dripping’’ \\ith tlu' cold (‘xlialations 
of niirlit, with tlu‘ >nn heatinu^ ti(U’c(‘ly upon the nppia' part of the 
body, is a m'vim’c inthetion to a man not in ])erf(‘et luailth. d'he 
beds of streams and nullahs are >onu‘tinu‘s ^(‘ih‘d by tlu' Ln'owth of 
the hanks. ddu‘-e crops spring up uitii tlu‘ rain-, and are burned 
down by hunter>A or mon* freipumtly by ac(‘iihmt, after about a 
month of dry wtmther ; in the interim firi's are danirerous : the 
(‘ustom i:? to beat do\Mi tin* blazt* ^\ith ItNify bon^^hs. Sucli is the 
variety (»f sjxa’it's that in ^ome part.- of the riviT \alle\^ each day 
introduces tlu^ travidler to a irrass befon' unsiam. ^\ Iiitc the 
inundations lic' long tin' tr(‘(‘s ari' ran', and thoM' that exi.-t are 
slightly raised liy mounds above the ground to e^capi' the di'struc- 
tive effects of protracti'd snhnu'rg('ne(' : in tlie.-i' jilaees tlu' (h'com- 
j)osed vegetation exiiales a fid id odour. \\ here tlu' Mati*rs soon 
subside tlu're ari' clumps of tall shrubbery and seanw of fon'st 
rising on exten>ive meadows of grassy land, which give it the 
semblance of a suite of natural j)ark> or phaisun'-groumh-, and the 
effect is not diminished b\ the herd:' of gnu and anteloj)e prancing 
and pacing over their pastures. 

The climate hot and o])pn's^i\e, and the daily sea-breeze, 
which exti'uds to tlu' liead of the Mircta valley, is h)A in the lowt'r 
levels. About /nngomi'ro rain is constant, e\c('])t for a single 
fortnight in the immth of .fanuary : it seems to the strangi'r as if 
the crops mur-t infallibly decay, but they do not. At most times 
the sun, even at its greatest northern declination, shiiu's through a 
veil of mist with a sickly blaze and a hli>t('ring heat, and tlie 
overcharge of eh'ctricity is evideni'ed by freijuent and violent 
thunderstorms. In the westt'rn parts cold and cutting breezes 
descend from the rugged Jhithumi (‘rags. 

The priiu'ipal disease- of the valley are sever(‘ ulcerations and 
fevers, generally of a tertian type. The ‘^3Ikungnru” begin- 
\sith coldness in the toes and finger-tip.-; a frigid shiver creejis 
up the legs, followi'd f)v pains in the shouhhu’s, sCNcre frontal 
headache, hot eyes, and a ]>rostration and irritability of mind and 
body, ddiis jireliminary lasts for one to three hours, when nau.H'a 
ushers in tlie hot stage : the head hums, the action of the heart 
becomes vinltmt. thhvt rage-, and a jiainful weight jm'.— e.- njion 
the eyeball-: it is otb'U a(‘compani('d b\ a >iolent eongb and 
vesical irritation, Strang' visions, as in delirium, appear to the 

The \»t oek* also hLcm to hd\t' an iuca tiiat luiruinp down the grass at tiactb 
raiu. 
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[)atient, and the excltenient of tlie brain is proved by unusual 
locjiuicity. W hen the fit })asses off with copious perspiration the 
lu*ad is often aficcted, there are strange sounds in ttK3 ears, and the 
liinhs are weak. If the patient attempts to rise suddenly he feels a 
diz/illc^s, produced apparently by a gush of bile along the liver 
duct : want of appetin% ^loej)lessness and des})ondency, and a low' 
fevor, e\idenced by hot palms, throbbing tem})les, and feet painfully 
swollen, with eru})tions of variou> kinds, and ulcerated mouth, usher 
in the cure, ddiis fever yields to mild remedies, but it is capable 
of Ia>ting three weeks. 

A nuiititude of roads, who>e point of departure is the coast, 
form a trian^Ir and comeriie at a place in Central Uzaramo 
wiiich will pn'sently be specified. The route whose several 
stations are now to !)e described is one of the main lines running 
from Kaole and Ihiimmoyo, in a general sf>uth-west direction, till 
it f.dls into the great trunk-road which h'ads directly west from 
3n>Utimaji. It is di\ided into thirteen caravan stages, but a well- 
girt walkt'r w ill ac('(unplish the distance in a week. 

Issuing from the tall palisade of Kaole," a little village and 
Balo(‘h station, the narrow path wintls in a south-westerly direction 
to Kuingani or 3Igude,* a short march of one hour and a half.! 
At fii>t it ti^nerst's sandy soil thick with thorn and hush, 
which in phu'es juoject across the way : then asceiKling a Wiue of 
lironnd wlituv cocos and the wild arrowroot flourish, it looks 
down upon a fair expanse of plain, sand veiled with humus, here and 
tlu'iv growing rice, w ith mangoes and other tall trees regularly 
disposed as if by the hand of man. Finally, after crossing a 
mnddy grass-giown swamp and a >andy hollow full of water when 
rain has hetui lieavy, the path })assing through luxuriant cultivation 
cut('i> Kuingani. 'Dit' little setthuneiit is comj)osed of a few bee- 
huts and a handaiii or wall-h\-s thatched roof — the village 
palaver-liousc — clustering order less round a cleared central space. 
Outside old iind dwarf cocos, inaimocs almost wild, the papaw, 
the cM^tton shrub, the perfumed ray ban or basil, the sugar-cane, 
and the plant called by the Goanese roscLj vary the fields 

* The Mpi(!e tree has h.Mn Uescrihed in a previous chapter. Kirungani, or 
Kuingani. <)t which tlie latter s>llal*le iii is u locative particle, signifying in, 
near, or alxmt, and often u^ed pleonastically, means, in Kisawahili, a coco plan- 
tation near the coa^t. 'Che Arab^, who often pronounce tlie word “ Shungani/* 
w(Mild translate it, in their barbarous dialect, by Shawanib, the ^Semitic plural of 
the African shainba, a plautauoii. 

t It has l>een thought better to record these marches by time and not dis- 
tances, the latter being laiil down upon the map. The rate of progress, concern- 
imr which ampler detaiK will be given. %aries from 2 to 3 statute miles, not recti- 
linear. per hour. 

X This favourite material for Iiulian jainsard jellies is pleutiful in Unyamwezi, 
an well as m Tzaranio and Khutii. It appears to be the Hibiscus sabdariffa of 
India. 1 lie people igiiou* tiie usc ot it, and tlie Aiabs hold it to be a species of 
wihi se,>aimuii. 
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of holcus, rice, and turiy ui f( ajanus Iiulicu^^). Such is the 
‘•Nakl,” — or preparatoi y ^ta^fc of the Arah^ — an invariable tir^t 
departure, whence porters who find their loads too heavy, or 
employers who suspect that they are too li^dit, can return to Kaole 
and reform. 

The complement of this march, also ac(*om])liriied in an hour 
and a half, ascends almost imperceptibly risiii”" ^^round, the old 
sei-beacii, crossiuir alternately (adtivati'd ch‘ariii^''s, wlu're huts and 
hamlets appivir on all sid(‘s dividt'd and hedircd bv op(Mi s<a'uble^s 
patches of forest and hi^h rank ^ras-^. ddie .^ltoi>\\e * and the 
Mbuui^o - bun^o, t the dwarf fan-))alm, f the llyphaena and 
the grotesque Mbuyu or i‘alabadi,§- which i> ot nn)re mark(‘dlv 
bulbous form in this region than on the coast, where tlu^ trunk is 
columnar, and the heavy (‘xtremitii's, weighed down by the periodical 
winds, "ive it the shape of a lumpy umbrella, — tower above the 
other irrowths. The castor and the wild egg-plant,|| with its 
blue flowers and bright yellow^ apjdes, cover the uncultivated 


* In these woods there are several trees bearinf^ what are called in India 
wood-apples. The finest are those growin*; in “ the viciuit\ of water; they 
have fruits as large as a child’s head. They contain witliin the hard rind, wliich, 
when ripe, is orange-coloured, large seeds or pips covered with a yellow pulp 
of a grateful fiavour, with a suspicion of the mango. When the rmd 

is soft they are full of worms. 

t The Mbnngo-l)ungo, apparently the fruit snjiposed by Or. Livingstone (chap, 
xiii.'} to represent a variety of the imx vomica, ahouinls in Lzaiamo and L sumhara. 
It resembles the Mlogwe, and is generally a tavourite witli the people, espt‘cially 
the Wanyaniwezi porters. X.H. Since the above was in print. Dr. HixikerhaMng 
kindly inspected a specimen of the Mbungo-linngo, has pronounced it to he a 
stiychnos, “ closely aihe<l to a species brought by Dr. Kirk from the Qnambo.” 
'riiat eminent iKitanist himself procured at the Cape of (iood Hope a strychnos 
resembling the species brouglit home by Dr Li\ iiigstone. 

+ A species of Chaimerops, the dwarf fan-palm, or palmetto, of Southern 
Europe. It is calle<l by the people M\ara used for mats. It 

abounds in the miritime regions. 

§ The Mbnyu, or calabash ( Baobab, or Adausonia digitata, the Mowana of 
South Afiica, and the Knka or monkey-bread-tree of the North is the most cha- 
racteristic feature in Eastern Africa, and in every region it shows some difference 
and peculiarity of formation. It is not found in the mountains of Usagara. and 
rarely iu Uujamwezi, or to the westward. In the northern re;:ions of tXnkuma 
it is common. There appear to be two varieties of this tree, similar in Imle, but 
different in foliage and in general appt*arance. The normal species has a long 
leaf, and the drooping of the heavy branches gives to the outline the form of a dome. 
The raier varieU, ol»served only in T^agara, has a small leaf, in colour like wild 
indigo : and its arms striking upwards assume the app*'arancc of a Ixiwi. 

The parts of tlie calabash most used are the bark ami the gourd. The latter is 
called Bn^u, and, being of small dimensions, it is converted into Ghuraf. or baling- 
ladles. Tile water-gourd, also calleil Buyu. is a gi onnd-plant, but as its fruit when 
d.ied is converted into water-bottles, some travellers have confounded it with 
the grov^th of the calabash or Biobab, and speak of a “ Kalabasse full of water.” 

1 This 'solanaceous plant, called m India Jangli Bemgan, or tlie wild Bengan, 
by the W;isawahili Mtungnya, by the South Africans, according to Dr, Living- 
stone, Tolnane. and by the Baloch Panir, or cheese tlie Puniieeria coagiilans of 
the late Dr. Stocks , from the effect of the juice in cur<lling milk, fionrishes from 
the coast to the Lake Uegious. It is not, however, u^ed by the people, who ciuisider 
it poisouoiis. 
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<rroiiiuls. After a steep descent, with the invariable grassy marsh 
at its base, the road ascends a wave of land thick with a jungly 
\eizetation, upon the crest of which i'^ Bomanj, * thb “stockade/’ 
Tile little palisadoed settlement is under the jurisdiction of Baga- 
nn)\o: tolm’able water, the great deticiency of tiiis region when 
di-tant from the rlvm-s, is procured from pits in the swamp below, 
and pro\i>ions are abundant. .\s at ivuingani, the air is stagnant, 
tln‘ >un i.> fiery, and cloud> of mo>(|iutos make the nights miserable. 
I)c>pite these di^a(lva^ta^rt‘s it is a fa\()nrite lialting-place for up- 
earavans, ^\ho didiT to the ]a>t tlu* evil days of long travel; the 
two >tagi’s, liowever, art* n*ekoiu*d by the .Vrabs as one. 

ddit* seeond station is Nza^ut tlie first settlement of unmixed 
Wazaraino ht'athen, distant ut*arlv 4 h. inarch from Bomani. The 
patli first passes throimh an uinbraiz'Cous forest in which caravans 
often lose tlu* May: it tli(*n (h*scends throuirh fertile fields into a low 
and broken valley of little (*xtent, uj)<>n whose farther side, amid 
maj(*sti(* trees, tall shrubs, briirht wild flowers, and thick grass, 
with inteiwals of' eh*arinir. lit''- tlie settleint'ut of Mkwaju la Mvuani, 
tin' “Tamarind in the rain-^, ’ | compost'd as usual of a few hovels 
anti a palavt'c-shcd, with a fine lime-trt*e in the open centre. 
Provisions and hard miuhlv water beiuir ])lentiful at tins frontier- 
station, t*ai\*nan- often make a final halt tt» ])repare for the dreaded 
\\ azaramo. Beyontl the settlement a patch of jungle leatls to 
t‘ulti\att‘d li'rountls bt*lono-ing t(» the villairers, wht)se scattered and 
unwallt'd ai)odt*s are liert* partially etmeealt'd bv clumps of trees. 
Tin* road, now* swet*pinuf ])arallel witli tlie river ])laiu, which runs 
frt)m nortli-west to south-east, crosses several sw amps, black muddy 
bottoms covered with tall thick ni-lies aud leek-L^reen paddy. 
Hed catpalif’erous soil elotlu's tlu* hi uglier levels. Here on the 
waysiih* apjiear for tin* first tinu* the Khambi, § or substantial 

Tile lieni.i, in AraMc js n fence (ir a stockade surrounding a 

tamp ora settlement d he Ka\a in East Africa may be translated a “fenced 
Mllajie.'’ The lu-admati isaddie^st'd as Muiin i Ka\a, or 'village lord. 

f Nza^a m t}ii> tmigue nmans ‘'level ground,” in JUuidd, according to Mr. 
(’iMih'v ‘ Inner .Vfiiea Laid Open.’ p. 14 , it signifies a canoe. 

X 'I’lie tjinariiid-tree, < alh d ly the AkiIj^ of /anzibar “ Subar,” extends from 
tlie coa^t to the Lake Legio. s ; with its lofrv stem, its featliery leaflets, and its 
i*raiiche- 'spreading ilark cool shade, it is a hfautifnl feature in African landscape. 
The acidiilatetl fruit is dou’ntb'vs u-eful as a pilliative and corrective to bilious 
atfection- ; it is much prized !i\ the Afiieaiis as hy the East Indians. The 
coiiiitrv peojde men ly p^ el and jires*; it into iKirk baskets, conseipiently it soon 
!>,*ei>mes viscui an 1 }> spoiled hy niihlew. I he .\rai*s, wiio use it extensively in 
co*king, stone it. oxpos,* u to th- sun till drud, and knead it into balls, with a 
litth* salt and oil tti prevent the efleets of damp. Thus prepared and preserved 
f;om The air. it will keep for vrar", Liie Afi leans ignoie the art of extracting an 
inroMcatiiii; liyuor ftom the Tamariial. 

^ “Khainl-i ” is a woni nnivi really used from the coast to Ejiji in all its accept- 
ancv's. It means primaiilv a kiaal . lieiice it is applied to the stage of a journey — 
*• how man\ khambi are would be equivalent t<i asking liow many stations 

— and, finally, it is use»l foi a ** mess, ’ the smaller bodies into which large gangs 
of [»uiters divide tlieiiisclves. 
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kraals wlilch eviclenco unsafe travt‘llin^r and the unwillingness of 
caravans to bivouac in the villaires. In tliis re^'ioii tlu‘y assume 
the form of i\)unfl hut> and lon^r sheds or boothies of straw or 
gniss, supported by a framework of rough >ti(*ks de(‘j)ly jjlaiited in 
the ground and tied toirether with bark-strips. Tlie whole is 
surrounded with a cin'le of thorns, which form a complide 
defence against bare feet and naked leers, and the <Mitrance or 
entrances an^ carefully clo^ed at niijrhtfall, not to optm till the 
morning, .\bout half-way a junction of the Mbuaniaji road is 
I'cached, and the ])ath bi'conu'S sonnwshat broadi'rand le>s rouirh. 
Passing on the right a hilly di>trict called Dunda,* or ‘Mhe 
liill,” the road falls from tlu^ aiuaent ^(‘abi^ach into tlu' allinial 
valley of the Kingfani : presently ri>ing again, it I'nti'rs the normal 
little settlement of Xza>a. (.’aravaii^ usually encamp upon the 
edg^e of the rivi'r-terrace in a nia>s of tree and bush adjoining the 
village, — a jierhwt place for night attai'k and amhuscade. 

Below', at a distance of about a mile, bis(M*tiug- a plain, green 
with cultivation and .'^'tiidded with huts and hamlets, the Kin- 
gani river rolls along its sandv betl, which here attains a br(‘adth 
of about 50 yard.^. In the higher levels it nana^ws, and the 
banks of stilf black mould are nmdered all but imajipnuichable by 
avenues of trees, among-«t which the tall Mparamn&i, the M>ufi,t the 
iMsukulio,J and the little Mndio § were obstTved. In no ])lace is the 
stream fordable, a.- the fmaw-boat belonging to (‘ach village proves. 
Thus far it is navigable : to tlu' extent of three da^^’ journey rafters 
are floated dt)wn for the Zanzibar market. It is, however, infe>ted 
by crocodile:? and hi])p(jpotanii ; || the latter animals, hou&ing in 

* Durula, in the Kisawahili of tlie coa^t, means a liill ; hitluiida— the ki being 
here a diininuti^e piffix. like tlie ka ca in the Ihiiida language — a hillock 

t The msufi is a species of lioinbax, or silk-cottoii tree, ^^lIO‘■e dried pods are 
emptied of the sufi, or contents, ^\hlch are us« d as pillow >^tuffiiigs. In Zanzibar 
island it ditlers materials from that of Western India, and in Khutu there is another 
variety unlike both. On the continent it is a tall tree, often planted in the central 
spaces of Milages, to ^ihich it ser\es for a landmark. Its appearance is peculiar; 
sometimes as manv as four or five trunks, each two to three feet in diameter, 
separate at the le^el of the ground; the long tapering branches aNo stand out 
stiffly at right angles from the bole; and the leave'', in'^tead of forming masses of 
foliage, are ‘'parsely scattered in dense hunches of small si/e. 

J The nisukulio, unkIlo^'n to the people (»f Zanzibar, is a huge pile of dark 
verdure, with a leaf that somewhat rc'-eniMes tlie mango. 

The msoho i (Inilaiidina Ilondiio ) is found throughout this portion of East 
Africa ; the "eed is used, as in India, for counters in the game of bao or “ tables, 
aud it is a<iministered by the native waganga, nr physicians, as a cathartic. 

]! The boko, or kiboko, called by the Arabs bakar el khor, or the creek bullock, is 
in this part of Africa a fiercer animal than in the south. 1 he natives watch him till 
he quits the water, and tlnn despatch him with spears and arrows. If wounded in 
the stream he divt^ and clings to the roots atid rocks (-f tlu* bottom ; if killed, be 
sinks, and it is difficult to find him till raided by drcompO'itinu. He is "ometnnes 
seen in the salt sea, but more generally in the ciet-ks Minch leceive the SMeet 
waters of 'ome stream. Canoes travelling by day erte[t along the ri\er sides whilst 
the herd is in the deep centre ; by night they paddle along the mid-stream to avoid 
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the river and re&eiitiii^’ intrusion, are a ])o^t to the country, as on 
the coast iii^dit-watches tire muskets to d(der them from depre- 
dation. In .June, 1*S57, the >oii of Dlwan Ukwere, chief of Kaole, 
proci'eding witli a party of slaves on a trading expedition up the 
Kin^ani, was u])set hv the kibuko ’ and drowned. But this 
o])^taele miaht j-oon he removed, then there would be no reason 
whv boats should not ply during the flood season as far as the 
rouirh irround iit'ar tlu' Duthuiiii hills. Tiie Kingani, like all streams 
in tills ])art of the contiiuMit, Is full of dark-^Teen mud ii»h, espe- 
eiallv a s(*aleh‘.?» varic'tv (Sdunis ? ), called Kamburi and known by 
other local names. This threat Miller’s thumb " has fleshy cirri, 
appc'ars to be oimilvorou>, and ta.-tes like animated mire, 

Tlie third station from Kaole is Kiranga-Kaiuz'a, a district of 
T/aramo, distant six houiV march from Nzasii. The path descends 
the well- wooded ri\er terrace and traverx'^ tlie undulating’ ground, 
the op(Mi ])ark-like district, and the thick tall grass of the river 
valley. Thence cro-.-intj a nullah that trends towards the main 
stream, it roumU a muddy fen and >pans some spurs of low hill. 
The vit'w lu're becomes more* opmi and ])icturesque By the way- 
side is plant(‘d the Mzinni or Feti^s-hut, a jienthouse about a foot 
inLrh, contuininir as \oti\e oth'rings t'ar> of holcus or pomhe-beer 
in a broken L^ourd. Here, too, tlie graves of the heathen meet the 
e}e ; in all otlu'r ])arts of Eastern .\frica a mouldering skull, a 
scattered skeleton, and a few calcined bones, the remains of 
wizards and witches drag’ged to the stake, are the only visible 
signs of mortality. The \\ azaramo tombs, generally of chiefs, 
are imitated from those of tlu^ VVamrima, parallelograms 7 feet 
by 4, of regular dwarf palisading, that enclose a space cleared of 
grass and planted with two uprights to denote the position of head 
and feet. In one of the long walls there is an apology for a door. 
Tlu' corpse, however, i^ not made to front any particular direction ; 
moreover, the centre of the oblong has the hideous addition of a 
log, so carved by the unart i.>tic African into a bust and a face 


the animals, who are then *;crambling u]) and down the mud-runs. Yet these pre- 
cautions do not ahva}s prevutjt accidents. The black old ‘‘rogue'" charges a 
canoe silentl} ami without warning from below, hogging his back and heaving 
till the boat is tilled up. and the assailants lind themselves in the water. Besides 
butting, he strikes with the forefoot, tears otf the gunwale with his teeth, and with 
his dagger-shaped ni>k‘s lK^re> holes in the bottom of the boat. At Ujiji these 
animals do seiious injury to the crnp<, and, indeed, tlie people generally through- 
out the country cimiplain ottliein. Travellers who wi!,h to secure the hippopotamus 
may take a le--on from the Landeens of East Africa, who “harpoon the animal 
with a (larhed lance, to which is attached, by a cord three or four fathoms long, an 
inriated bladder. ‘Journal ot the late C’apt. Hyde Parker, r.n.,’ quoted by Dr, 
Livingstone, chap. "j. Curious to ^ay, Mr. Cooley C Imier Africa Laid Open,’ 
p. 114 , translates Pa-nianiba llippopottiinus commonly called Formosa) Bay, and in 
a note explains that luamba is the hippopotamus. In all these dialects “ mamba,* 
or rather “ mamba,” i? the common word for a^crocodile, and on the coast, and in 
the island of Zanzibar, it is also used to signify a reef. 
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surmounted by a strip of cloth for turban, as siujunilarly to resemble 
a legless baboon. Tlu‘>e simulacra inaM‘sta 
.^1 te cari-iit, (* < Msqui* cx^tant iiil'i ima 

The graves ot 3Iosl(‘m travellm's cscliew this abomination : 
they are usiiall\ cleaianl ovals, with outliiK^s of rouirh stone 
and a stnwv ot smooth ])cb])les, alh'r th(‘ fa-hion of the coast- 
clans. Two or tlire(‘ stump'* of wood hxcd in the irrouud de- 
note that tlu' C()rp.-c fronts towards ^Icc(‘a, and, as amongst the 
Jinga of \\ C'ti'rn Africa, a broken (‘hina bowl or cup. King upon 
the earth, is saciaal to tlu* nuMiiory of tlu* (h‘adA d'owards the 
end ot this march the j)ath, aftm' traNcrsIiig rolling ground and a 
culti\ated depn^ssion, crosses a shallow salt-bitter rivuh't, cold and 
clear, which Hows towards the Kingani ri\er. ( )n thi^ grassy 
plain beyond large game first apj)ears —th(‘ zebra,t the koodoo,]: 
guinea-tow 1,§ partridge, || and (piail ;^,I green pigeons and the bird 

* Can this be, amonirst so unimaginative ainl materialistic a’ race as tiic^e 
Africans, a symbol of that fine poc''X — ‘“Or i'mu- the siher cord lie loosed, or the 
golden liowl be broken ( I.cci. \ii. fi) ' tdie ciotoin max ha\e originated in 
Zanzibar, liere bou Is of In ukeii china and])otte;} arenuntared the tombs, 
the habit ot ini. yiiig upon the w a} **1111' pecul lar in 1 ia**! Atucato the Wnzaranio ; 
the Jiiiga of the uest, and the people nf Angola, haxe the same predilection, e\en 
selecting spots m here eio^s-load^ meet. 

t rile zehia, <alle'l h\ the A 1 alls liiimir ^^ahshi.anll h\ tlie Wasa\^aliili p’hnndd 
mlia, l>oth names S'aiiif\ mg wild as'^, is lonnd tliiouahout the ein!ntr\. 'J’Iie\ are 
shot and trapped b_\ tlu- natn es. vho coii\ert the skins into shit bK and sad<lle-bags 
for their ass-e**, and use the tad as a ciianri, or tAHapjter. "I'lie flesh is relished by 
the Arabs, m ho refuse to touch that ot the Tame donkey. The zebra collects in 
small herds, and atfect^ the grassy plains; the stallions, Moithyof Homeric simile, 
are fierce and sti ong ; tlie\ lia\ e succes*'fiiil\ defended themseites 'vvith teeth and 
heels, it is said, against llie lion. 'I he uild ass of Cutchaiid Tibet was not obserxed 
in East Afiiea. but the p^^ople speak of tm animal 'which sm-iiis to be tlic K. quagga. 

X '1 he koodoo ;coudoii, or strepsie* ros. in Kisawahili kuiii . is in these regions 
a fine large animal, attaining tlie size (»f a lullock. iis meat loads from fne to 
eight men, aiul its hums measure in length forty direct iiiLlies not including 
the Spirals. These are Used by the pe<>ple as musical insti uments, like the spoils 
of the or> x, w liich are compai ati velx rare. 1 he lariiest koodoo w ere seen in Cgogo. 
Out of the breeding season the old males separate fioni the females and the young, 
who are more timid and easilv distiiil'cd. Tike the zebia and the wild ass of 
Tibet, all seem subject to intestinal worms, d'he koodoo is most tenacious of life. 
At eighty yards a bullet haidened w ith speltiT twenty to the Ib. has broken the 
animal s leg, and, cut in tw o by the ribs, has passed through the heart. Yet the l>east 
walked off titt\ yards, and fell only when ha-iuon hage e.xtended over the interior. 

§ This indigeii of Africa and Arataa is found alumst tbmnpbout the country' of 
tropical rains, esp>eciali} in the drier regions : it liere is called klianga b\ the people, 
and dijajat Fiiaun Pharaoh^ hen ly the Arabs of tlie r])per Nile. 'J'be bird 
resembles our domestic species f N. nieleagris 1. I'he crested pintaib* fN'. cri’^tata 
and other vaiietio, however, abound. It is a wild and timid bird, and the East 
Africans have never attempted to domesticate it. When young the flesh is tender, 
with a fine game flavour, in the second xear it becomes hard and drv. 

ii The ktjwale. or partridge, is a large, strong lunk with a dark ru'fous plume and 
reildish legs : it may b. a local variety <-f the T. rufus. The francolin mentioned 
by Dr. Livingstone was not observed. 

% ’I'he ipiail T. cotnrnix ap^iears to have no name in the Kisawahili; it is a 
fine variety, larger than our common European bird, so fond of running that it can 
scarcely be started without dogs, and generally solitary. 
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called ill India the crow- or ^Malabar- pheasant (a variety of the 
cueulidae), a])ouiid. The n-round is luav a rich red copaliferous 
soil, supportinii- black mould, miry during' the rains ^nd caked and 
cracked l)y tlie ]^otent suiis. Kiranga-llanga is a liilly district, with 
many little villages overlooking the low cultivated grounds, where 
caravans encamp. Water is plentiful in pits 4 or j feet deep, and 
the people, tlioiigh a turbulent and violent race, do not disdain to 
>A\ their rice and sorgliiim to travellers. 

The next march of 3 h. 30 m. leads through cultivation into a 
den>e jungle over a serpentine path, rising from and falling into 
the river valley, to a jdace called Thundm There, from its 
hiirhly n'spectahle diwan. The countrv around is populous and 
fertile : here tlie mkumhaku or corindah,* the salsaparilla vine,! 
and a >mali green mulberry (Morns alba, the tut of India), similar 
to that of the IVumhara Mountains, were observed; and on the 
hanks ot the stagnant pools whieli ^u])ply the district ^\ith water the 
tall coco and the mango emerge from a dense mass of fetid vegeta- 
tion. 

from T’humha There the road winds fur 4 li. 40 m. over reddish 
sand throng-h alt(a*nate »trip> (jf rich cultivation and thick jungle, 
which afterwanT open* out into a forest in which the light-barked 
m>an(Iani>i or copal tree attain> its full dimensions. This is one 
of the richest (ligging^, and the roadsides are everywhere pitted 
with ])o<*kt‘ts, 2 or 3 feet deep by 1 in diameter. Arrived half 
way, the travelh'r enters rich cultivation girding the settle- 
ments of ^lohog-we, one of the mo^t dreaded of dreaded Uzaramo. 
AfttT (Tos-ing a low muddy lcv(‘l, ovcrgro\\n with rush and tiger- 
gra^s, and a watercourse running north-west by west, the path 
ascend? rising irnuiiid, where an opeiT forest is bright wdth flowers 
and hhc-soined shrubs, and lastly debouches upon the kraals of 
Mnhonvera. 

1 lie district of Mulionyera occujjios tlie edge of the low' plateau 
forming- the southern terrace of the Kingaiii River. Water is found 
in seven or eight shallow' reedy holes in the valley below : it 
aeijuires from^ decomposed vegetation an unnaturally sweet and 
slimy taste. This part of the country, being little inhabited, is 
much infested w itli w ild beasts ; the guides speak of lions, and the 
cynh\^na:f is more than usually destructive. The woods abound 

* rhe nikunil>uku is tlie karandali (Carissa Carandas, of India, unknown to the 
Zanzibar islanders. Ir grows wild and abundantly in the maritime African 
regions. 1 he berry, which is eaten by the Washeuzi, appears before and ripens 
after the maMka, or rains. 

t This salsaparilla is found in Lsunibara, on the island of Zanzibar, and as far 
west as the Fangan} ika Lake ; it is the kaola kaiita, or “ crow’s thorn ” of Western 
India. Dr. Livingstone (chap, xxxi.) mentions a species extending from Londa to 
N.mna. but never exported by the Portuguese. 

X The Fisi of K. Africa is the Wuraba of the Somal, the Wilde Honde and the 
Cynnysna of the Cape regions. It is common throughout the country, and during 
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with lar<?e and small monkeys ^ with black faces ; cl ingiiifr to the 
trees, they gaze for a time imperturbably at the passing strangers, till, 
having satisfied curiosity, they desc*eii(l and bound away with long 
plunging lea])S. At Muhonyera the u]) caravans must lialt to lav in 
supplies tor the desert inarch wot wards. The view’ from tlu' hilb>ide is 
suggestive. The dark grciui plain of sombre monotony, with its ov(‘r- 
hanging strata of mi>t-bankand dew-clond, appears m all tlie wor-t 
colours of th(‘ Oude Tirhai or the jungh's of (iuzi^rat, which are 
held to be deadly as long as the moi^tnie of tlu' monsoon endures. 
Far to the we4 ri^es Kidunda, tlie 1 lillock," a dwarf cone breaking 
the line of blurred jungle, and sonu'what northward of it towiu's a 
cloud-cap])ed wall ()f blue, the crag's of Duthnmi, u})on wlio>e jaa*- 
cipitous .sides the eye, long weary of low levels, rc»>ts with a .sensa- 
tion of satisfaction. • 

The seventh stage of 2 h. dam. is usually Sage-era, in the 
eastern third of this Vale of Death. The })ath dt'sctmding into a 
thick jungle on sandy ground, with a few’ isolat(‘d jdantatioiis of 
holcus, leaves on the hdt a low’ bill, called by tiie guides ])unda 
Nguru, or "" Seer- fish Hill.'* t The camping kraal is (‘xe(Tablv 
situated in a hollow of dense r(*edy grass, hnirging a tna^-lim'd 
affluent of the Kingani, by which attack, even from tlu‘ crocoddes J 
would be covered : the vvat(T is had, and a imu’tal smell of decay 

the attack of cholera in ISJVO its cry, wliich is a low wljine, Iicmd in tlie streets 
of the coast settlements. The album prmeum is found in htth* heaps, as if the 
animals met in one phice. This large ami po\\erfnl variety is the sva\enger of 
the country. It seldom attacks men, e\ci pt wlien sli^piiig, nml then it snatches 
a mouthful from the face, causing a ghastly disfignreincnt. Thn*e asses ])e]nriging 
to the Expedition were destrnjod b\ this animal. In all cases they were attacked 
by night with a loud shriek, and a piece of tlesh ^^as jaggedly torn from the hind- 
quarter. 'I'hese, however, were asses brought from Zanzibar; the rn\amwezi 
animal, if not tied up, ill always defend himself successfully against his cowardly 
assailant. 

* Tliere are many species and varieties of monkeys in tins part of the con- 
tinent. The TTiiinbin, or T'humbili, alluded to above, app»'ars to be the Indian 
J.,angnr. It has a black face, a grizzled skin, and a long tail, and varies in size 
from a rabbit to a small greyhound. These monkeys abound in the jungles and 
near the debouchures of the rivers. They are sometimes caught when vonng and 
tamed by the people. As in most barliarous countries, theiv is a prejudice 
against killing them, on account of their .‘-imilarity to man. Certain European 
gourmands on the island of Zanzibar have experimented iqxui tliis monkey, and 
have pronounceil its flesh excellent. 

t The seer-fish is called by the Arabs Kunad, by the Wasawahili Ngnrn. Our 
Anglo-Indian name is a corruption from the Persian Shir-malii, “lion-fish/’ so 
called from the sharp armature of its jaws. 

X The crocodile, called by the Wasawahili M’amba. by the Aiabs Simsah, a 
corruption of Timsah, abounds in e^er^' c(»nsi<lerable stream . an<l in the waters 
in the Tanganvika lake. It is much feared by the people, who, like most savages, 
declare that it strikes with the tail. As in Abyssinia, it causes considerable loss 
of life, and has been known to carrv off eliildren when ItathiiiL^ within a few \ards 
of their home-. Tlieie is no prejiidn’e in these reiMnns against pcts<»ns wounded 
or splashetl by crticoliles as amonirst the llakAraMi and otlier Kahi tribes, nor are 
parts of the U)-1} dried and sold for nphn*disia< - as in Epypt and Northern Africa. 
Any one, however, who kills a crocodile in tluse countnes is iii\anabU suspeettd 
of intending to use its fat for poison. 
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is omitted hy the dank black irrouiid. Near Sa^’escra the Kingani 
receives the waters of the Mukundokwa lvUer(?)," which is, how- 
ever, a head-stia'aiii rather than a tril)ntary, the saint water reeeiv- 
iniTt as Usual in barbarous lands, ilitleiauit names irorn the several 
eountri(‘s which it tra\ers(‘s. 

A plain, desert but prodii^ioiwU fcrtih', and varied by patches of 
junu'le, ti<‘ld, aiul swamp, follows the rii^ht bank of the Kingani, 
wiiich is here, to judot* from the v\i\ about TO \ards broad, and it 
run^ under tall and stiff <‘ai thbanks. The I koso, a dee]) and pre- 
eij):toU'' iiullali, tlum hr(‘aks tin* path : Ix'Vond it are two others of 
similar formation, dark, and o\i*rhun”- with juuirle. A little 
farther on li(‘s the ^Iakutauiro/' t or junction of the Mbuamaji 
trunk road, with widen the liin*s from Kondu(*hi, ^Izizirna, and 
M .iroir^ni havt* alr(‘ady uidt(*d. lk‘\ond it tlu* j)atii improves, 
the <*oimtrv opeiw out into the scmhlaiu’t* of an Knglish })ark, and 
larire ^aine i> ^e<*n from the road ddn* ])]ain is eitlu'r sand or 
huinu'-, and here romuh'd stomps, douhth'ss swrpt down hy torrents 
troni tin* ri\er U'rract*, and pis(dithic iron betrin to appear. At 
the Makutaniro ’ a ^l/aramo chn'f claini'' a blackmail, and 
obtain^ it hy }>arrinir the road with arch(*rs n'ad\ to pour in, should 
(>ce<isi(m re(|U!n*, a tilirht ot i:rindcd and jioisoned arrows. After 
a man'll of s(*\eii hour- oin* of tin* Ix'inl- of tin* Kinimni discloses 
to view tin* kraal of Tun. la, tin* fVuit, sf) called for tiie usual 
n*a'on-,- tin* land i- fruitic.--, and, thuimh partially cultivated, 
it cannot even a fiord jirovi-ion-. 

I roin 1 unda to Dt'ije la I^lilora, or tin* larn'i* jui’^Ie-bird,'’ 

Is a short march ot '2 h. o'f m. Ihe toot|)ath crossiim* a deep 
nullah sj»an- a jicstdential e\pan-(' of spear-irm-s, and a cam*, 

(‘alh’ii from its apjiearanci*, Lomu-mbna, or tiie wild sno*ar- 

plaiit, witii huift* ('al.i lia^ln*- and (*u*.irinij's in the pniLdi*. Here- 
alxmts the W adoe, a nortin*rn trilie, ])re--ed hv war and famine, 
liavi* settled amoniTst the Wh'izaramo, soutii of tin* Kinirani 

Ilivor. A mareh of 2 h. lead- the caravan to a little villaire 
called aftt'r ]t< headman B'ana I)irnei:a:§ provisions beinir 


* Tlii^ un<;atisfact<vy tiiiuri.* of p mt will nf:'>n f-ccur in tli -e patres African 
ipnoraiK’c, error. an<l cau-elcvs fal-elnMMi. tojji tlur vvith tlu* irowc.'st cxa^r'cration 
Uetor fho tra'elk’r from comniitting hnioi It to an\ o m liicli he has not 

proved to hi- own sati^fatUion, 

f This populm word, Muoiifving a juiiotioa, an ana-totm.-is, is derived from 
thr* verb ku kntana. By Mr. Maequeen ‘Note- on the Cieography of Central 
Afoea,' p. 11^ It IS corrnpti'd to M(mtanero a wool ratlK-r Italian than .-Vfncaii, 
which, inoftover, i- given a- the name of a i o v'-. 

: Ndegtyis the eommon gciienc word for a hir.l ; in tlie plural it becomes 
M.idego dlie form Dcge i- an incrementation, nial mean*' a lar*»-e bird. 

Bwaii.i, pronounced B’.inu, with tlie w almo-t eluled, means mister. It is 
prohahiv an African corruption, or a in, ta*htsis fiom the Araldc Afmna. The 
duniiiutiye is Kih’ana. master B'ana ai d Kih'ana are afhxed in Kisriwahili to the 
nanms ot VI»>vIenis, a- B ana Bokkan tor Ahuhekr .and Miunvi j)recedes the nanie- 
of flu? Wjsawahili and the Waninma or coas:-elans, Munni Mhom 
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there scarce, lar^e bodies usually ])ush ou for 30 in. throun^h an 
open country of M‘attered iniinojsi^v and (‘ulti\ati(jn to Ibw la 
Mliora, or to .the nei^dil)ouriu^»- dUtriet, ‘‘ Madeire 3Iatlo<ro," or 
‘‘the little birds.*’ De^u' la Miiora is tiu» \llla‘re \^h(‘r(‘ tlu' di- 
lated traveller M. Maizaii wa'^ cTiiellv tortunal and >ialn h\ J^'hazi 
Mazun^(‘ra, a Mzaraino ehief, and the <juidc> point out on the 
north of the roa<l tlie ealaha-h tret' nndi‘r uhich tlu' loul dta'd was 
done. Tlie \illain, now ^rpown old, lla'^ retired to a \illairt‘ in the 
vicinity of ^llmainaji, and ha> roltriuMl hi- inferior >(‘ttlenient to 
his tddest son lltnnlx*. The hainh't is eoiit*eali'd from Niew l)v a 
patch of jungly hn.-h ; it inu>t('r> about r)0 archer-, ^Mall \outh>, 
aiul ^troutT- ’ “ Matleee iMadoeo," >o calhxl in di-tinetion t<i its 

western lUMghbour, “ .Madei.n» ^lakuba, ’ or ‘‘ the ^M't'at binl-,*’ i.s 
reached alter a 3 h. march from Dcirt* la Mhora, through fure>t, 
jungle, and bu-h, with mud and mora.->t‘- after rain : on the right 
of the path i> tin' biMiding and (hni^eU woodt^d liiu' of the Kingani 
river, and, according to the people, tlii' Huiiji may be reached 
after four or tivt' maiclu'- .-outhward-. 

.\t this ])oint th(' W azaramo an* mixt'd with tin* tribes of Khutu 
and L sagara. Tin* next station i> tlu* Alg’eta Hi\er, tin* wa .-tern 
frontier of h zaramo ; the long jourm‘\ of 10 li. 1- UMialK di\i<h*d 
at Kiduiula. ddit* road follow ^ the .-w('(‘p of tla* Kinnani, under 
rising grrmud, a])])an‘ntlv the ancient river ten ace : tin* wtaxly 
“Hillock'* from which the district di’ri\e- it- nanu*, lie- on tin* 
oj)j)osite or northern bank : it> la\ i- fioni north to ^outh, and it is 
about one mile di>tant from tin* -tream. Here tin* >('enerv i- 
etiecti\e. Tlie swift yellow water-, about oO \ard- br<»ad, swirl 
imder tall still* banks, gn*en with tangleil \eg'rtatiou ami noble 
tre('.-, and tin* ('tinical h\its of tin* eulti\ators an* di-])o.-e<l in s(‘at“ 
tered patches amongst their luxuriant crop-. Ihi— ing Kidunda, 
the route, which i.- i-andy, with line.- and ^catter^ of waterworn 
pebbh's, descends two precipitous incline- of sandstone. brok('n into 
slabs and Hag's, and crosst*s the iManvora, a rough and rocky 
watercourse, abounding in wh.te (piartz blocks, gn‘y and j>ink 
syenites, erratic bouldt*rs of hon.ldende u-<’d a- whetstenes 
and strata (d* a rude sandstone <*ong-]oinerate. d*hence it spans 
grass, bu-h, and forest, close to the Kingani. and linally, lea\ing 
the stream on the right hand, or munhwanl-, it tiMNcrst*- .-andv -oil, 
and, ascending a waM* of land, abuts upon the ford of the Mgeta 
River. 

The Mgeta or ** ri\nlet,'* a ]K*reiuiial inlluent of the Kii.g-ani, 
and the main-drain of the upper \ alley, al-o ri-e- in the crags (»f 
Duthumi. I nfordahle in its lower bed during the rains season, 
it is crossed h\ the rude-t form of bridge, tree- h'lled on each side, 
and jammed together by the force of the current — a dangerous 
coutrhauco for the traiis|>ort of hea^y goods. The cold and rapid 
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stream, 30 yards broad, rolliii" over rock and loose sand, under 
steep banks of stitf* earth, and blink about 20 feet below the level 
of tile country, never allows the n'covery of an article once below 
tht‘ surface bevoud tlie ford: tlie Kast African ignores diving, 
an; I lu‘ has a natural antipathy to tlie hippojiotanius and the 
crocodile*. 

At tlu‘ j)a>.'aire of tlu* Mgi'ta Uiviu* tlu'dreadc'd land ofUzaramo 
terminate-, and tlit' peaceful countrv of Ivhutut^oniiiunices: the former 
ha.- fhn>, from ea>t U) a total breadth of GO geograpliical 

and rectilinear miles, Nza:'a and tlu* ^Mj^cta btri'am forming its 
limits. Khntu ]U’opt*r, ociai])} in<jf the b,i>in of the 3Igeta and the 
liea<l of tlu* alluvial \alh‘\, lugin- with a Doab * on the western 
bank of tlu* Mireta, where a thick and tant^hul jungle, with a 
luxuriant and putn'-(*ent vt*g('tation, \> backed by low^ grassy' 
ground> freipu*ntly inundattul. Pri'beutK, luiwever, the dense 
thicki't oju*n.- w'itii a tint* jiark ('ountrv peculiarly rich in game. 
DuriiiL'' tlu’ di*y weather tlie animal- an* found in herd> travelling 
to bl.ikt* tiu’ir tlilr-t at the river. At otiier b(‘a-oiis, thouirh the 
couutrv i- too extensive to be bhot over by pa.-sing caravans, 
the bea-t> are timid and Mattered. The calaba.-h and the tall 
tret*.- ot the .-('aboard lu'n' give way to mimo.-as, gums, and stunted 
thorn-; >mall land I'rab- abound in tlie niudd\ bpots which line the 
jiath with .-lidt'.- brtiken by ])it- and hoh\- ; whil.-t ants of many 
varietie.s ('ro';-ing the road in deiK-(' ma.— (*>, like the close 
eolnmn.- of an army on the march, ferot'iou-lv attack the traveller’s 
nakctl fei't:t under tin.- iiiHu'tion a.-s(*- and cattle become frantic, 

* 'I’in- u-( fill wool, winch tiip i.uid ahont tht> hifiircation of two fetreams, 

hits v,o i:M«:!i-h otuoiUoia. “ •* l)huii ' t Dlmon , “ Nullah,” and *• Ghaut/’ 

niiyUit ho i,aturali/t <l with ad' antay' in (uir nuUhor tniiL^iie. 

+ 1 a-t Vtrioa tUTor- aniplo of -tnilMug the impetheth known 

hahits of tlif tri'jucil 1 hf [innoipal vaiiciu*- Ki.ijwn to (he people are 

tht* follo^ini:' 'file (^hnniru Kiiielo, aNo e.illed ‘‘Si'afu,” from the Arabic 
“.''yvif.” I- a larp»* hlack p'^miro (>r lH»r'^i -ant, about half an inch lon>j:. whose 
larye head and powcifnl m indihit - i'nr.hle it td dr-tio^ rats and mice, lizard- ami 
sink*-. It h*%ts damp jilaec- npou the hank- of n\irs and stairi ant waters ♦ it 
Imrrows. hut never r:ii-o- iiilN ; and it appear- -catteiad f r mile- ah>nir the paths, 
lake the otlier species it has neitlicr tVar nnr fatimir; it rn-lies to annihi- 

lation without he-ifarinL^: audit canudt he exp. lied fiom a lint ex<>ept hy fire 

hnilinjr wattr. It- f.nonritr fnod i- tin* wlntr anf 'rermitn . It- hite. whieli 
1 - tht* preamble to it- uumI. burn- like a redlmt iireilh* ; ajul w In-n it set- to work, 
twi-tiiiu it-elf in Its eai:.*rnes>, it niii'^t he pulle<i in two hefiue it will loose its 
hold. The mortal enemy of the M'afu i^ a Luce giiiLmi -coloured ant, called, 
from it- painful woui,d. Maji Moto. or IkuIii,^ watrr. In the plantations on the 
i-lainl and tin* coast of Zanzibar there i- a lary.‘ Idack iil^mire w hose fetid ami 
corp-e-hke r)donr pi'es if the name of " Ghunyn M\un<lu,” or “stinking ant.’' 
In t'n}nmwe/i there i- a small black specie- w hich stings so venomon-Iv that the 
pain e<jinl^ that inflicted by a 'oiing scdipion. Tho^o aHuded to in tlie text are 
fi.mnl prnnujally in rzaranm and Khntu; tin*} aie hr^e-headed. showing 
|.o--il.|y thir tin ' are. hk. rlmSi'afii. tlm d. f. u-Iei A^f rlu' npiildic. whopeidoini 
ihn dntu*- of -fddn r- lu their menisn'ii>. d'iu \ -(low gnat aLrditx in fixini: theiii- 
s*-*lve- to rhn foot or ankle as it brn-he- <i'eV thnn. In iiianv' settlement-, but 
morn e-pecia!ly in Khutu, many species of diniiLtui'e ants 's warm about the 
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and the caravan brcak> into a lialtiii^r tr(>ttiiiLr hohhlc, ludicrons to 
behold. ( ’^o^•^in^‘ a narn)\s nullah, and (Uitcrino tlu' cultiva- 

tion N\hich in*thc>e lan(l> ciu^iich's and al!no>t c(Ui(‘(*al> the M'ttl<‘- 
incntji, the ])atli, aitt‘r a h, march, enters the |) 0 |)ulou> district of 
Kiriiru, which huo> tla^ h‘l't hank of thi‘ Mi!azi, a iM nainial finvlorof 
the Mgt‘ta Hi\cr. Ibiin a]>|K‘ar> coii-tant in rcL'ioi}, and tht‘ dank 
clammy (l(‘w < ot ihi^lit. tin* (lain]) and chill\ atmo^jjlicn' {>1* momirtir, 
and the ti(‘rv ‘‘ rain-^uiN "(ddlH* i)o()ii-da\ , hri'cd lV(‘ijncnt and -(wtu'c 
fe\ers. Irom Kiiairu two linc'; condiU‘t the tra\ clhu', afti'r a march 
of 1 a h., to /miiionuu'o. d'hi- tra<*t i^ ^utlicimit to eau-c sinkinir of* 
the heart to tho.-i* who e\])ect a hum jounic\ undrr similar cinaim- 
stam'C'i. dhie southern ])ath w ind.'. ahum tiH‘ M ii'a/i, throUijh a dense 
junirle and torc-t, i‘hi(di\ of the Ihphama ]>alm, and o\t‘r dreary 
sa\annah^, cut h\ dcej> and often unfordal»h‘ nullah-, lunninL'^ 
ovi*r miry hottfun- and netw (U'k- of rnot^. 'V\\\- loimcr line is oft(‘n 
pursued in order to ero— the hiLdier hwel- of th(‘ Vein-i ’'-mud, 
a ([uaixmire here two mile- in lenL''th. throimh whi(“h the port(‘rs 
j)lunfr(' lik(‘ laden a— e-. ( 'au-ed h\ want (d’ w,it(‘rfall, its onl\ 

etheient reimaly would he warpiiiir, " hv meaii> of rie4‘-<adture. 
Aft(T rains it i- iua*k-dee]), r.nd it is mwer dr\ e\<‘e|)t when tin* 
nioi-tun' has been evaj)oi-ated b\ sun and wind duriim the middle 
of the north-east m(>n-oon : wluui abo\(‘ the knee it can -carcel\ 
be traversal by men with ])urden-. AtUu' cro--inir the Veirea *’ 
tlu' ])ath pas-e> thro\iirh the -outhern i‘\treinit\ of the Duthnmi 
di-tri(“t, and j)luni.n‘- into a third bn-h cut with nullah- and 
deep watercourse-, ddn'iice it folh)w> a -tream, whi(‘h, liranchintr 
from the ^iLU'ta. ami ana-toino-iim- with it 1»elow. forms the 
river-i-land of Ki.-aki. Provisions are procurable on thi.- liu(\ 
but the ])eoj»h‘, for uood rea-on-, do not court the visitations of 
caravan-. 

Tlu" northern ])ath, tluumdi scant\ in ])ro\i-ion-, is ])n‘ferred as 
the more direct, when the (mo'a *’ i- fea-ible. N<'ar Kiiuni 
the thii*k iirras- and the humid v emdation, dripjunir till midday with 
copious dew. nuider tin* black earth LU'ea-v and slipjK'rv. The 
niort' oj)cn -(vtion- dirjday the jairired and ]mMnrt*-(jne ])eak- of the 
Duthnmi hiLthland- ri-ini: o'cr tlu' lowland- to tlie lauth. and 
southwanls lie dtdaehnuMit- of w(M)deil cone- ])arn!L’' in the far 
distaiKV. Tin' ])ath advanct'- under a fore-t of di-torted palms, 
ov(‘r mdlahs adornedby the 3Ij>aramu-i andtht' iriiiantic M,-ukulio. 
and throiltrh barren- of low minio-a. everywheie miimded with 

habitati'ai‘=. to the extienv* <lisconifort of tlie min e- s. Tta-y roi s’)ine proM^ions, 
di'SToo f>r i.iture, aiiU at»ai 1) tlu tn-'U ]>a! OeahtrlN toinau It o i.ot uiiC'-iDiiion 

to ,i\\ like at iiiLihr ji' ' to fj i.'l tIk- i h >1 i,, «, is t) '•. ;e. i * t - Uill of fh' pi il:u< 

The p‘'< ph t; \ to pe t 1 tirm-* h* * - h\ ^ « ■ ),( - i < u; .] th*- t h, ,i 

kitan'i.ih** or e,»i ti N . thi- !*• li'-t ^o * ih t. to " tt" t I , h\iij ] iaii ot ■! Uini: tiie 
eot hy [Oil', ot Nvater l iic-e Mualh i ants ke* p tut hou-* eh vtii, hut * h anliu. -vj. 
expels tlxeni 
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dcj^crt trees of inordinate stature; it then crosses the “Yegea,” 
which, on tliis line, ap])ears during the travelling sccison in the shape 
of three swamps of soft and slushy mire, barred with roots and 
hemmed in by tall sharp grass. A little farther on lie the planta- 
tions of sorghum, and after anotluT hour’s march, making a total 
of 1) h. 40 in. from Kiruru, rise the scattered villages of Duthumi. 

Dnthumi, one of the large-t and most fertile settlements in 
Kliutii, is a ])lain of black earth and sand, choked with vegetation 
where not correett'd by the axe. It is watered by the perennial 
stream of the same name, which, rising in the iiighlands, adds its 
(piotum to the waters of the Mgazi, and eventually to the Mgeta 
and the Kingani Rivers. In MU‘h places artificial irrigation is 
common, the element being distributed over the fields by hollow 
ridges. The crag-; of Dnthumi form the northern boundary of the 
plain. They appear to rise abruptlv, but they throw off southerly 
lower tmiincnees, \\hii*h dimini>h in elevation till confounded with 
the ahno-t horizontal >urfac(‘ of tlu' chanijiaign ; the jagged broken 
crests and peaks argui' a jirimitive formation. Their lay is to the 
x.\.w'. ; afhu* 4 (la\^' journev, according to the guides, they inos- 
culate \\iththe main (4iaiu of tlie I'-agara Mountains, and they are 
j>ro!)ably the >outhern huttre.^s of Ngu, or Nguru, the hill region 
w(>^tward oFSaadaui. This chain Is siid to ^eiid forth the Kingani 
River, which, gu>hi ug from a cave or fissure in the (\istern, is swollen 
by fc(Mlers fn>m the .southern .dopes to a large perennial stream, 
whilst the Mg(’ta tlow.s from the wasttnai face of the w'ater-parting, 
and circh\> the southern ])a.-e.t Tlu' cold teni})erature of these 
cloud-(‘appt*d and rain\ highland-, which never ex})ose their outlines 
except in tlu* ehauvst weatlu'r, atfeets the plains ; hv day bleak north- 
east a!nl nortli-west gusts pom* down n])oii the sun-parehed plain of 
Dutliumi, and at niglit the thermometer will sink to 70^, and even 

V. Water is sU|)j)ose'd to fnrze upon the heights, yet they are 
not imhealtliy : slieep, goat<, and poultry abound ; betel ])epper 
grow- tlaaax ai'cordiug to tli»^ Ara])s. and, like the lowlands, hoicus 
and sesainum, manioc and sweet potatoes,:!: ciieuinbers,§ the 

* Thf} are so calleJ to the Arah'^ ; the Afiican'^ have a name for each peak and 
level, hiU pn>^ahly none tor the ''hole raii^ie. 

t In the ‘ Moinhas Mi-vion Map.* the Kwaha, the head-stream of the Kufiji, is 
ma«le to n^e in tht^ mountains of Ngnm, m "hieh ca.se its line must cross botli the 
Kingani and the Mceta river'^. 

X 'i’he (’onvolvuius batata, in Arahie FimhU, ami in Kisawaliili Kydzi', grows 
almost throughout tlie e*>untry. It is planted after the first burst ofth^aiiis, as too 
mueh immidit' rot^ the loot, ami it ma_' )>e e.tthered as late as October. Tlie 
people are fond ot the 'ounir leu'es; tor journeys they and suii-drv* the root, 
ami eat it boiled or drink the <!i ••net ion ; it is then a nauseous food. 

C uoumhers, called khiy.ir by the Aiahs. and inatango by tlie Wasa'vahili, are 
of many varieties : they gro'v M ild lu almost every field near the Tan^anvika lake, 
lucre are two kinds oru* large niul the other small, lound, and of a bright golden 
yt How : these are the most common, ( jiji altounds in a small leek-green species, 
of circular shape, and covered 'nth >oft verrueoso projections. A fourth variety, 
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turai,'*' ami l)oan:=i,t l)l<intains, and snirar-cano, J arc plentiful. The 
thick jung-le at the ha.-eof the hill> ^ludttM^ tlu‘ eh'phaiit, the rhinoce- 
ros § in eon^id(‘rahle niiinl)c‘rs, tin* and the koodoo — which, 

how ever, can rareU he found wlu'U the l^ra'^•' i> hiah : — a \arietv of the 
n^ole — a small trt^e >nake 11 — haunt> the j)atriarchs of tlu^ fon'>t, 
and the chirrup of the nlon^oo^(‘/ which tlu‘ pt'oph' (‘njo\,as Kuro- 

grceii but smooth, re^tMnb!t*> :i pumpkin in si/i* ;ui<l hum. Tin* ht st, mdi'cMi 
the oil h kiml eulti\ tlu* Aralis otM *ii_\ aii\ < ml i*, is sIki jH-U hkr tlu* comimm 
Kuiopeun cueumlHT, sniootli. green, ami about a loot m huigtli All, exet-pt the 
latter, are a congeries of seeds. 

* Tiie Indian turai*IailVa aeutangula). ealliMl by tin* Aia!>s .luns.U ?), and in 
the Kisa'\aliili mdodoki. is a hardy g^o^^th. ^\hu■ll ^^ill tbii\e in the least lertile 
lands. It lalnll_^ ami fjoin afar resiuidiU s \egrtalde matiow, 

t Heans tbnirish throughout tlu' eountry. d'he Aiabs divide them into two 

kinds — the ful supposed toeau^e llatulence, and tin* luhi>a 

the lupin (?b a smaller species, w liieli disposes to costiveness. I’mler 

tile names Fi A m' and Mbarauga, the Washmi/i include tlie wliite haricot of Franc<>, 
and other red, black, and gre} kiiuK. The other vaiietus are known h\ the 
generic name “khumb . ’ 

+ rhe mluni. or sugar-cane, IS found only in tlie best wateied [irovinees. At 
T’jiji it seems to he indigenous; that grown In the Arabs of l'uv.in\< ml>e was ii.tio- 
dueed from Zanzibar. i>otb aie t»)!eral ly good tor (‘hewing, but tor making sng ir, 
— an invention uUerl) uiiknowu to rim asbeii/i -- 1 In-v ar<* too poor t<> l)e ust tul. 
Like several of the grasses, the blade of tlie sugar-eam' at a ( ertam angh* cuts liki* 
a razor. 

^ The rhinoeeros is called b\ the V*asawaliili f.ini or : In tin* Arab<;. m(»st 

ignorantlv, el /urraf, a word whuli we have converted, throuirh the Firiieh. into 
giraffe: the classieal name is karkadan (iarLUitan , from tin* Feis kare.'nhm. 'I'he 
w lute varit tv ( lUiimn siinu*') a]']>c:u s to be ('Xtinet in I a>t A 1 1 n a : tbe onl\ spt-einu'n 
actuall) seen bv ('apt. >peke in Fgogo was tlu* garLuitan. (T sm dl -lugie-bo: lu d 
black rhin<'C<*ros ; tin* [le 'plo, ho^e^er. (b'dare that tlie largcT animal witli tie* 
double armature Klniio. ('ap iisj, is the mon* comimm. 

'Flu* rhinoceros bne^tlie tangled busbv plains and the tlnck lu-ihag** whu h 
conceal him fiauu tho hu; r's ey He is freipieiitlv nut with in the table-land (d* 
T. gogo ami in tbe Wii^te** of Mixunda >Ikhali. d in* [>eople spear himast}u*v do the 
elephant, hut tlun are not foml of cb sing with an <’ld black bull on open ground. 
The hoins, wlneli aie can ied 1 y e^cl^ caravan, are sold in tin* iut(*rior ac(‘(»nlinrr 
to si>^e. The manow* of tie* b‘ir-hone is u'-cd bv tlie ])(*ople as a cur** for epil(‘ps>, 
the difficulty (»f procuring it being piobablv its litle to that distinetimi 

\\ The gnu C’atohb pas gnu. locally calb-d “ Nvumlui ") was s,H-ii only in the 
vicinity of Diithumi. ib re lie roams over the wa-tes, and shakes h:s slmp^x 
mam*. cuivauting, at tin* sitrlit of ^las^iiiL^ caravans, d'he p"rters 
reuird him wi’h a vvholesonu* awe. and (U*(’lare th at In* istapableof rka' ginu th*'m. 

^ Two specimens of the D ndiaspis angusriee]is, erunmnn at tlie ('ape and in West 
Afiica, vvc’e sliot by ('apt. bp* ke. These snake- are of a tend* i gr*'**n col*uirlik** 
other tree-ciiinbers, thev are e-pcciall} fond of tin* niavag' a tr^ **. ami t)i< \ s* eni to 
live upon iii‘-*‘(*‘s. Tliey cast tbe slotmh al out the l>**iriijniiiLr of tlu.- \ ear 'I lie people 
call tlu'.n i‘g' le, and ju-tly believe tlum to be vei oiiiou- ; thev iLuu*re llie jowei of 
tobacco-oi] ujxm -erpent-, 'which is ‘•o C(nnu;oolv known to their 5-<*ut])t. i ii bretiii * n. 
In Kliutu also w.m procured a lund of a ha’'nil« s- eoronellida, winch, acj-ordinir to 
Dr. ( Timtm-r. nia} [*rov e ti» be a new sp,*ei* - Tlu fo.nth sp,.eimen pr*>cur<d by 
(-’apt >i'eke was of tlie -b»v\-\\oim t} p". a clam 'U.m, well kimwn at tbe (’ape 

** The immco 'se. eal!**d in Afiica kirukwa. oi in cn u'hiri. is abundant in the 
maritime regio'i, but el-cwbeie rare. It i" som* trie ^ tanmtl m Khutu.and is sup- 
posed to picitoet the hut tV*au rats and snak 'S; tiie afb *‘tionat*' little animal is the 
more useful fiom the abseree of it- emunv . tlu* (beie->t]c c•a^ The kitnkwa M, 
fasciatus of tin* (' i]) - ' i i- s.-nu-wha^ smalbT than the Indian mongi»o-**. and tlu* 
daik annnlatioa- of it- fui .n-** more nmk*‘d a..d regular A- witli the feiTcN. it i- 
snbjert t.) tiie •• -w*at-. ‘ wfio-h. bke ti),. rim, mpe, m pups, often prove fatal. 
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peans love the monotonous note of the cricket, is heard in the brakes 
at eventide. Tliis part of the country, about 0 h. inarch northward 
from Duthumi, i^ called the Inland 31a<^ogoni ; and it is traversed 
by the Mdiinu ” nullah, which falls into the 3Igeta River. The 
fertile valleys in the lower and southern folds are inhabited by the 
Wakuiiibaku (? ),and the \VaMiop*hauga trilK^s ; the higher elevations, 
which a})pareiitly rauij-e from oDOO to 4000 feet, by the 4\"aruguru. 
Tlu’V are conipt'lled to fortify themselves against the cold and the 
villanous rac('> around them. The ])Iague c»f the land is now one 
Kisaheniro 4 a Mzegura of low oriijin, who, after con(|uering Ukanii, 
a district (‘xtcnding from the eastern hank of the Duthumi liills 
scaw'anis, from its Moslem diwan, Ngozi, alius Kiugaru, has raised 
hiniM'lt to the rank of a Slame-Kliambi. Aided by the kidnapping 
^bK''hmi (‘(Ni^t-clans of \\ iiinde, a small coast town opposite the 
i^huid of Zanzibar, and by hi.<^ ftdlow' tribcnum of l^zegura, he has 
traiirftM’riHl by his fre([uent commandos almost all the people of 
Tk/imi, chielly \\ a>uopdianga and \\ ariignru, to the slave-market 
of Zanzibar, and, thu> com{)ellcd to pu^h his depre<lations farther 
we-t, h(* ha> laid wa^te tlu' lands even be\ond the Mukondokwa 
ri\er valley. Tin* bill tribe>, how(‘ver, >till receive strangers hospi- 
tably into tludr villages. Tiuw have a place visited even by distant 
W a/aramo pilgrims. It is (hv-crilH'd a.-- a cave w here a P’hepo or 
tlu' diNembi)died sj)irit of a man, in fact a ghost, produces a terrible 
subterrautMms sound, called by the people Kurero or Bokero; it 
ari-^e^ probabiv from tiie How of water underground- In a j)ool under 
tlu' cave women bathe for the bh^ssing of i^sue, and men sacrifice 
sheep and i^oat^" to obtain fruitful >easons and success in war. These 
hill racc’^ >peak ju'cnliar dialects, which, according to the guides, 
are <do-oly comua'fed with Kikhutu. 

|)t'>pite the liad nanw' of 14uthmni as regards climate, Arabs 
sometime?' re.^ide th(*re for some months for the purpose of pur- 
eha>ing slaves eheajjly and to rejjair their broken fortunes for a 
fre?h trial in th(' interior. This keeps up a perpetual teud amongst 
the chietk of the country, and scarcely a month passes without 
WvhU b(Mng laitl wa^'^te, tillages })urnt dowai, and the uidiappy cul- 
tivator< Ix'ing ('arrital off for ^ale. 

On the llith day aftt‘r hi.^ de})arture from the coast — or, with 
slow- inan’hing, after 17 ?tagms — the traveller reaches the province 
<d‘ Zungomero, adjacmit to W e>teni Duthumi. Those who pro- 
pose to eu(‘amp at th(‘ farth(‘r \illageH near the head of the vallev, 
di>tant about 7 hours divide tiie march. The route passes through 
tin' (‘idtivation that lu‘dgev tlie setthanent-, and crosses a steep and 
muddy bt’d, coming tnmi the nortli-we^t, and called the “ A\"ater 
(d’ Duthumi, ^ which. kne(‘-d(M'p I'veu in the dry sea>oii, falls, a 

hi Ki?awahili into of which the plural is niito, the incremeutative jito, and 
tlo- <timniutive kigito i Njcnifie!! any river, rivulet, flowiiip: stream, fiumara, or nullah. 
Tu" lorative panicle lu is a mere pleonasm in vulgar parlance, in. near, or about 
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little lowcM* (lt)\vn. Into the Mirazi. The fu()tj»ath a^iahi tra\(‘i>es 
tiekls of tobaeeo and ^ori^hinn, under tlu' (mthinu hdlo(‘k> of the 
Dutliumi erag^. TlieM‘ Ions eoues, Ilke^ilniIar ^onnation^ in India, 
are not inhahit(‘(l ; tlu'v are niort* inaIariou> than tiu‘ plaini^, the 
surlaee is roeky, and the fon*>t>, not e(‘aRinii: a> in higlua* elesa- 
tioiis, extend from ha^' to .-uniinit. Ik'Nond t]u‘ enltisation the 
route j)]iing(‘s into a juiiiile, w hm’t‘ the Luropsaui tra\t‘ll(‘r .M‘es 
Africa in it^ woivt form, aiul rea]iz^‘^ ever\ |)ree<)iua‘i\ed idea ot its 
as|H‘ct, at oiiec' hidt‘ons and ina)teMjiu\ The general appiairanee is 
a ininuliiiij!- of fore>t atid jungle, whieh, eontraeting tlu' horizon to 
a few yard>, is tapiallv monotonous to the i‘\t‘ and palling to the 
imagination. Tlu' gr(‘a>y grouiul, veiled ssitli a thiek >hrahher\, 
•support> here and there for(‘^t^ of tiger and >])ear-gra->, 1 o and IG 
feet high, of \\hi(‘h e\erv blade 1^ a iingerV luvadth, and the hohais 
cane is .-tith'r than the* rattan^ of an Indian jungh*. On all dde‘s 
the view i> clos'd hy towering tre‘e> sshich })Ut to ^hanu* the lingli-h 
ehe^nut and elm, often clotlu'd froin root to twig with ponderous 
columns of ve*rdure, the growth of huge e*piph\te^, which. cln>te*ring 
upon the tops, a^^unl^* tin* >emd)lanct' of (*nonno\is l)ird^'-n(*.>t^. 
The f()otj)aths, almo>t choked in pla(‘e> hv tlu* e’ueroaching hu>]i, 
are cro:?>ed hy Hianaj?, eret*p(*i>, and (‘linihi‘i>. thick a^ tlu* largest 
cables, — senne connee'ting tlu* trt*('> in a einwe'd line, oth<*rs 
straigdit strete^hed down the trunk-, otiu*i> winding about their 
supports in all directions, freepu’iitlv c^(^^^ing one* another like 
network, ami .-tunting the* growth e\e*n of the* \i\ae*iou^ e*alaba>ii i»y 
coils like ropes tightlv encircling the* lu'e-k. The earth, e*\e'r 
drenched witli rain, emits the* oelour of .-ulphuredte'd hylrogmi, and, 
in some pai’t>, a strangi'r might .-\i])])o^e* a cor]we to be* hidden 
behinel every bu-h. To this >ad j)ie‘ture of miasma the firmanu'nt 
is a fitting* frame: a wild skv. whe*re' heavy pm ]>le nimbi, chaM*el 
by chilling gusts and ratiale*s, elis^olve in large-dro})])ed diowers ; 
or a elull gray eNj)an:?e, which lies like a ])all ove*r the ])lain. In 
the finer wemther the atmo>])here is ])ale and ^ie‘kly : it.- mi?t> anel 
vapours ^eelIl to concentrate the ray- of tlu* e)ppre>:-iNe ‘‘ rain-r^un.*' 
The sen?i\tion experienced at once ex]>lain> the apathy and indej- 
lence, the j)h\>ical debility and the mental pro-tration, which are 
the gifts of those climates whose moist heat and damj) cold are 
equally uncomfortable and iiijralubrious. And that no feature of 
malaria may be wanting to com})h*te the ])icture, filthy heaps of 
the rudest hovels, built in holes in the jungle, shelter a few miser- 
able inhabitants, whose frames are loan with constant intoxication, 
and whose limbs, distorted by ulcerous sores, attest the hostility of 
Nature to mankind. Such a revolting scene is Last('rn Africa, 

the river,” for “the river.’’ Ceoprapher*;. tljertlore. who wnte about the rUi^r 
Matonev (Mtoni — Mr. Couko’s ‘ Geography of N\a-5i,* p. 2'h and Mr. Mac<pn eii’s 
* Geograph) of Ceutral Afiica,’ p. \ \6 — are somewhat vague in their iiomendature. 
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from (,’entral Kliutu to the base of the lJsa<^ara mountains, where 
loss rain and a higlier elevation cause the country to be ventilated 
and the })tM)ple to enjoy (‘omparative iiealth and comft)rt. 

Kuiiiiinir throimh this fetid fiat, the path leaves on the left 
Kindrv shallow .sdt-pits, v,lii(‘h, according to the Arabs, are wet 
during th(' rlry and diy during tlie wet K^asoiis. Presently, after 
breaking through auothta* feuet* of holcu-. It enters Bakera, where, 
in rose a little hamlet, ringed witii pajjaws and ])lantains, 

and in bSoD a thick growth of gra^s waved over the ground-marks 
of hearth and roof-tri'c. Bc^uiuing its course through holcus and 
rice swamps, it passer, after the st'cond mile, the Mtoni Bakera, a 
muddy runnel from tiie north-w('-t, and then ngain crossing fields 
and jungle it ford^- the Mga/i ri\m-, wliich liere flows in a sandy 
bt‘d under d(*c[) (‘ai'tiibanks. Another strip of jungle and a sliallow 
rill lead to the cidtivation and \illages of Zungoimu'o. 

Znngomero, the head of the great river valley, is a plain, 
eiu‘lo>(‘(l on all >idcs cxiH'pt the eastern, or the line of drainage. 
Northwards ri-e th(' ]){\aks of Dutliumi : we.-twards the little Wigo 
hili> and other K^pnr> of I s^igara, uncultivated and uuinhahited, 
though the country is populous up to their feet ; and southwards 
lie detac’hcd cones of .-irnilar formation, steep, rocky, and densely 
wooded. The >ca-hrcczc is strong*, but btyorid its influence the 
atmo>ph(M'e is :?n]try and op[)res^ive. Owing to maritime influ- 
(MKH's the ko>i, or ^outh-w(^-t wind, sometim.cs continues till the 
end td’Jidy. Tlie uornud day, whicli varies litthMhvoughout the 
\ear, begins with tlie light milky mist which fonns the cloud-ring; 
l)y degree's nimbi and cunndi come nj) from the car-t, investing the 
eragsof Duthmni, and, wlum show ers are imminent, a heavy line of 
stratus l)isects tlu^ iiigddands and lies iijion the surface of the plain. 
At till' epochs of the lunar change rain falls once or twdee during 
the day and nig*ht, and, when tlie clouds bui>t, a fiery sun sucks 
up poison from tlic earth'^ putridity. Tlie earlv nights are ojipres- 
>ive ; towards the' dawn couden-ation cau>es a copious deposit of 
heavy dew, which even tlie ]>eo])le of the country dread. The 
humidity of the atino^pluuv corrodes everything with which it comes 
in contact: clothes feel limp and damp, pa[)er — soft and soppy by 
the lo>s of glazing— acts as a blotter; boot.-, books, and botanical 
collections are mildewed : metals are ever rusty ; the best percussion 
cajKs, though lai)elled waterproof, will not detonate : gunpowder, 
unless kept from the air, refuses to ignite, and wood becomes 
covered with fungi. Finally, a prolonged halt causes general 
sickness ainong>t the portei’s and .-laves of a caravan. 

Yet Zungoinero is the great bandari or centre of traffic in the 
eastern, as are Unvanyernbe and Ujiji in the middle and the 
western regions. Lying upon the main trunk-road, it must be 
traversed by the up and down caravans, and, during the travelling 
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season, between June and A})ril, lar^e bodies of some thousand 
men vs Hi ])as^ throujih it every week. Kilwa formerly ^ent caravans 
to it, and thr W anvamwezi }K)rters have often |)a>?(‘d to that 
port by the ** ^Ivvera road ' — a line now elo^ed. J lu‘ Arab mer- 
chants usually ])itch t(*nts, ]>referriu^»- tluan to the h'akv nativi' huts, 
full of heu^ and ])i^»’oons, rats and mice, Miakes and lizards, crick(‘ts 
and cockroa(‘hes, o-jiats and Hit's, and .-pidt'rs of hith'ous a]>pi‘ar- 
auce, where the inmate.'- art' coiL'-tantly routed by >wanns of Ikh's 
and are ever in imminent daii^fer of iires. d’ht' armed slaves 
aceompauv inir the caravan st'izt' the bt*st huts, whit h tlu'v t'ither 
monopolize or shart* with the ha])less inmatt's, and tlu* ])or- 
ters stow tlu'tnst'lvt':' awav iindt'r tlu' projecting' ea\('> of tht' 
habitations. Tlu' main attraction of tht' ])lact' tlu' })U*ntv of 
]n*ovisions. Grain is so abundant that tht' inhabitants I'xist alnmst 
entirely upon the intoxit'atinir ])ombt», or holcus-bt'er, — a ]>rac- 
tice rt'adily imitatt'd by tlu'ir visitoiv. Biianir* and tlu' datura 
plant, t ;^:rowin^^ wild, atld to the attrat'tions of the s])ot. Mt'at is 
scarce: the only cattle art' tho'-t' drivi'udown b\ tlu' Wanvamwt'zi 
to the coast ; milk, buttt'r, and irht't' art' consctpu'ntly not piocurable. 
A sheep or a irt>at rart'lv ct):'ts le-s than a shnkkah, or four cul>its of 
“domestics,*' here worth ct'uts. J'he same v\ ill purcliUst' onlv 
two fowls ; and and fruit — chit'tly ]>apaws aiul ])lantain>, t'ocos 
and Hint's — are at fancy ])rict'.''. For the shukkah rations of uu- 
hu^ked holcus, or 4 lut'asurt's of rice — which must here U* laid in 
by those travelling u]) country — or 5 cakt'" of tobact'o, etpial to 
about 3 lbs., are trenerally ])rt)curable. Thus the daily expt'udi- 
turt' of a lari:re caravan ran^t'^ from 1 dollar to 1 dollar 50 cents. 


• Thi'i is a fine larpje of tlu* (''amiabis Tiniica, the bang of Persia, the 

bhang of India, and the beiij of Arabia, tlie fa^ukh <»f northern, and the dakha of 
southern Africa. In the hiw lands of Hast Aftiea it gro\^s before every cottage 
door. As in hot climates generally, the hhre degenerates, and tlie plant is only 
valued for its narcotic properties. 'I'he Arabs smoke the ''iin-drieil leaf with, and 
the Africans without, tobacco, in huge waterpipes, whoH" bowls contain a quarter of a 
pound. Hoth ignore the more luxurious p’ ep.irjtioiu, momi) a, kusumha and hashish, 
gaiija and sebzi, charas and inaajun. Like the “ jangli ” or jungle '.wild bhang 
of Sindh, atfected hy kalandars, fakirs, and other holy beggars, this ^a^ety, con- 
tracting the muscle of the throat, produces a ^ iulent wlioiqiing-cough, ending in a 
kind of scream, after a few long puffs, when the smoke is inhaled ; and if one man 
sets the example the others are sure to follow. These grotesque sounds are pro- 
bahh not wholly natuial ; even the ho\s may be In-ard practising them ; they ap- 
pear to l»e a fashion of •' reuowniiig it in fact, an announcement to the public 
that the fast yemths are sinokiiiir bhang. 

■j- The Datura Stramonium, called hy the Arabs and h\ theAVasawahili “muranhd,*' 
grows in the wtdl-watered plains: u bears a larg-^ whitish flower and a thorn- 
apple, like that of India. The heathen, as wt-ll as tlieir visitors, dry the leaves, the 
flowers, and tlie riml of the rootlet, wliich is considered the strmigest preparation, 
and smoke them in a common 1 k)w 1, or in a w*ater-pipe. This is held to he a sovereign 
remedy against 7.ik el nafas i asthma and influei7a; it diminishes the cough by 
h-iosening the phlegm. The AVasheiizi never make that horrible use of the plant 
known to the Indian dhaturnah, or ilatura-poisoners. Many accidents, however, 
occur from ignorance of its Moleut narcotic eflects. 
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worth of cloth in the Zan;iibar market. The price, however, 
fluctuates greatly, and the people will shirk selling even at any 
price. • 

The same attractions which draw caravans to Zungomero render 
it the great rendezvous of an army of louters, who, whilst watching 
for the arrival of the ivory traders, amuse themselves with plun- 
dering the country. The plague has now spread like a flight of 
locusts over the land. The Wakhutu, a timid race, who, inferior to 
tlie Wazaramo, have no sultan to gather round, are being gradually 
ou.'^ted from tlaur ancient seats. In a large village there are 
seldom more than three or four families, who occupy the most 
miserable hovels, all the best having been seized by the touters or 
pulled down for firewood. Tliese men — slaves, escaped criminals, 
and freemen of broken fortunes, flying from misery or punishment 
on the coast — are armed with muskets and sabres, bows and spears, 
daggers and knobsticks. They carry ammunition, and thus they be- 
come too strong for the country people. When rough language and 
threats fail, the levelled barrel at once establishes the right to a 
man’s house and property, to his wife and children. If money runs 
short, a \illage is fired by night, and the people are sold ofl‘to the 
first caravan. In some j)arts the pattering of musketry is incessant, 
as it ever was in the turbulent states of independent India. It is 
rarely, however, neces^iiry to have recourse to violence, the Wakhutu 
believing their tyrants to be emissaries, as they represent tliem- 
sel VOS, from Ills Ilig'hness the Sultan of Zanzibar, and from the 
chief Arab nobles, offer none but the most passive resistance, 
hiding their families and flocks in the bush. Thus it liappens that 
towards the end of the year nothing but a little grain can be pur- 
chased in this land of marvellous fertility. 

As lias been mentioned, tlu^se malpractices are severely re- 
probated by Ilis Highness the Sultan, and when the evil passes a 
certain point reined iary measures are taken. A Eanyan, for in- 
stance, is sent to the coast with warnings to the diwans concerned. 
But what care they for his empty words, wlien they know that he 
has probably equipped a similar party of black buccaneers himself? 
and what hope can there be of reform when there is not an honest 
man in the country to carry it out ? Thus the Government of 
Zanzibar is rendered powerless, and improvement can be exjx'cted 
only from the hand of Time. The A\"akhutu, indeed, often threaten 
a deputation to entreat the Arab Sultan for protection in the shape 
of a garrison of Baloch. This mea.'Ure has been retarded for sound 
reasons : no man dares to leave his house for fear of finding it a 
ruin on his return ; moreover, he would certainly be shot if the 
touters guessed his intention, and, even if he escaped this danger, 
he would jmibably be sold, on the way to the coast, by his trucu-" 
lent neighbours the M'azaramo. Finally, if the people succeeded in 
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their wishes, would not a Baloch garrison act the part of the man 
who, in the fable, was called in to a»i>t the horse against the 
stag? The Arabs, who know the tein])er of thc'se mercenaries, are 
too W’ise ever to sanction such a “ dragonnade/’ 

The reader will readily perceive that he u])on the slave-])ath, 
so different from travel aiuoiiu>tthe ind(‘peudent trilns of Soutlieru 
Africa. The traffic ])ractieally annihilates (‘\ery Ix'tter feeling of 
humanity ; yet, though the state of the Wakhutii a]>])('ars jhtiable, the 
traveller cannot pra(‘tise pity : he is ever in the diliMnina of maltreat- 
ing or of being maltreated, of elu'ating or of being elu^ated. Were 
he to deal civilly and liberally with thi> j)eoj>lc lu‘ would starve: it is 
vain to offer a price for even th(' ruvessaries of life ; it would cer- 
tainly be refused because more i> wanted, and so on beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Thus, if the touter did not a hon>e, he 
would never be allowed to take dielter in it from tlu» storm ; if be 
did not enforce a corvee,^' he must laboiir beyond his ^t^algtll 
with his own hands: and if he did not fin* a ^illage and stdl the 
villagers,’ he might die of hunger in tin' mid>t of plenty. Sncii 
in this province are the action and reaction of the Old h]vil. 

From (Central Zungonuna) U) the nearest ascent of the Usagara 
Moimtiiins is a march of five hours. The route', emerging from the 
cultivated districts, follows on the north the “ Wigo ’’ * Hills, pro- 
bably so (Milled from the fishing'weii^ in tlu' stagnant streams and 
in the ilgeta river that flows tliroug-li the plain b(*low. ( )n the left, or 
southwards, and distant 4 to 5 miles, is a line of low' d('ta(*hed conch: 
at the foot of one, somewhat large'r than it> lU'igh hours, rises the 
thermal spring km>w'n to the ]>('»>ple as the Maji ya W'lu'ta, tl (‘ 
‘‘ jetting wah'r,'" “geyMT,’' or Fontaine qui bouille.” Its j>osition 
is a gentle rise betw een the hill-base and a cleared ]dain valley, 
surrounded by high walls of jungly foiwt. Its watershed is 
from south to nor tin The water boils and bubbles out of a 
w^hite mud, here and there encrusted with oxide of iron. I pon 
the surface lie caked and scaly sheets of a calcareous tufa ex- 
pressed by the spring, and around it are d(‘tached boulders, 
blackened, probably, by the tliennal fume?. The earth is daik, 
sometimes sandv, and ?])rinkled over with broken ]m‘(*cs of ([uartzite 
and sandstone ; at other ]>laces a ?creen brab-tn'cs backs the 
bald expanse of mud. The area is about 201) fet't, but the centre 
of ebullition is unapproachable, ow ing to the heat and the insta- 
bility of the ground. According to the guides, it is ?ubject tti 

* The AVigo, or weir, is like that of Western India. On the c^>ast it i«; a curve 
or half-moon of perpKuidicular stick?, cut short enough to be submerged by the 
high tides when tlie ti^h enter, and generally open on the land-siile, whence 
the water wholly retires. Near the principal coa^t-^ettleiiients there arc some- 
times half a dozen of thc'^e traps. They are foun<i throngliout the interior; 
and in the stagnant ponds the waters are raised h\ dam^i or grass-huniUes ut 
one end, *=0 as to cause a current, which dra^^s tlie prej into the weir. 

VOL. XXIX. G 
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occasional emptions, when the water bursts out with violence, and 
pieces of lime are flung high in the air. Animals are said to 
refuse it, and tales are told of wild beasts having sunk into the 
seething iiiiie. 

\\"itli the jVIgeta River on the right hand, the traveller passes 
by a path, almost invisible, through dense grass and trees, and 
presently enters the luxuriant cultivation surrounding the last and 
westernmost villages of Khutu. The settlements are of the most 
miserable description, some of the abodes being composed of a 
few short sticks, tied together at tlie top like piled muskets, and 
loosely covered with a few armfuls of holcus-stalks.* * * § The rats are 
busy in the fields, and the plundered peasants dig deep holes in 
the path. At almost every corner stands a trap;! no animal 
food is wasted ia these lands. Beyond the villages the path fords 
six times the sandy bed of the Mgeta, whose steep banks support tw o 
screens of shrubs and grass. Beyond the sixth passage the road 
falls into the gravelly river-beds, with the stream flowing in the 
other half of the course under well-wooded masses of printitive hill. 
After again thrice fording the cold and muddy winter, whicli, in the 
dry seiisons, is ankle or thigh deep, according to the breadth, that 
never exceeds 100 yards, the road passes through some clearings, 
where porcupines J and squirrels § were observed, and, diverging a 
few yards from the iVJgeta, it ascends ground that rises about 300 feet 
above the level of the plain. This, the thirteenth and westernmost 
station of the maritime regions, is the frontier of the Usagara 
Mountains, and the de'bris encumbering the base of its first escarp- 
ment. It is distinguished as Mzixi Mdogo, or the ‘‘ Little Tama- 
rind,” from the Greater Tamarind” station, which lies beyond. 
There is no vestige of building, no sight nor sound of man, near 
this spot ; the blood-feud and the infernal slave-trade have made a 
howling desert of the land. 

Yet, truly delightful is the sudden change from the nebulous 
skies, the fog-driving gusts, the pelting rain, the clammy mists 
veiling a gross growth of fetor, the damp, raw^ cold rising, as it 
were, from tlie ground, and the alternations of fiery and oppressive 


* This is the straw, or rather the cane, of the Holcus sorghum, much used in 
African huts. 

t The Mtego is a trap for rats and small birds, an artless contrivance in the 
shape of a cage, made of rush or split banihoo, planted in the ground near some 
cover. A little doorway is made in one of the sides, and a boy hid behind a bush 
waits till the prey begins to nibble at the bait, and then, creeping up, bars exit 
with his hand. 

I The porcupine Hystrix'), called by the Arabs Kuiifuz, and by the "Washenzi 
Nundu, is found in the drier provinces of E. Africa. As usual amongst savages, 
it is eaten ; the Arabs, however, reject it as impure — pig-like. 

§ The Khomba or Sciurus of E. Africa has been often carried to India. It is 
a sturdy little animal, with a long thick fur of dark brown, shot with green on 
the back, and with a bright red belly, muzzle, and points. 
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heat ; in fact, from the cruel climate of tlie valley to the pure, sweet 
niountiiiu-air, alternately soft and halmy, cool and reviving/, and to 
this aspect oV the clear blue skies lendin^f^ their tints to the hii»'h- 
laiid ridges, well wooded with \a^ou^ urvus. Dull man^'uve, dark 
jungle, and inoiiotonuus irnuss, are hen? su])plantc‘d by tall solitary 
trees, and a Great Dismal Swamp, cut by a iietwoik (tf nullahs, irives 
-w*ay to dry healthy ^loJH‘s, witli short ^t('t*p pitclie>, and ^nuitly 
shelving hill, i'lu' Ihmius of th(‘ larire -uu of tin* c([uator danei* 
gaily uj>on the blocks and ]K‘bble> of red, }i‘lloW’, and daz/linir Miowy 
([uartz, wliil>t the bright H'a-breezt* wa^(‘^ tlu* summits ot tla^ tnMv, 
from w hich depend irracefui lliana>, and wood-apph*^ lari«c a> melons. 
Monkeys hide and st?ek, ciiatt(‘rinir bi^hiiid tlu* boh> at the itriiana, 
which, with its ])ainted s(*ale armour, ba^k^ u])on tlu* ^trcam-bauk>, 
and white-breasted ra\ens caw ; whilst do\t‘s t*oo on th(‘ welUclotlu'd 
boughs, hawks soar in the trans})arent sky, ami tlie field- (‘rick(‘t 
chirps like the Italian cigala in the shadowy ])ush. Ami cverv- 
where, from air, from earth, from the i)ill-slopcs above, and from tlu* 
marshes below, the hum, the buzz, the loud (*ontimious voice of 
insect-life, through the length i)f tlu* day, s|M*aks out its natural joy. 
By night the soothiuir murmurs of the rivulet at the hill’s base rise 
mingled with the faint sweep of the rustling- breeze ; the s(*ream ot 
the night -heron, the bellow of the bull-frog in his distant swamp, 
the hvffimds whim}>er, and the fox’s whining hark, souml through 
the silence like the music of the wild. lustiNid of the (“old uight- 
rain and the soughing of the blast, the in()onh(*ams lie like slu'ets 
of snow upon the ruddy highlands, and tlu* stars hang like golden 
lamps from their dome of intinite blue. Ihe (*y<* never wearies 
with this scene, for, contrasting with the sphmdours around, still 
lies in sight unha})]>y Zungomero ; lead- coloured above, mud- 
coloured below, wind-swe]>t, fog-veiled, and d(‘luged by clouds, 
that rarely venture upon the mountains of Ls^gara, 

After these details concerning tin* physic al geography of the first 
or maritime region, it will be advisable to notice its ])ol tical 
features, es]x*cialiy the ethnology of it.'- ]nvscnt teiiauts. lliest* aie 
the Wazaramo, the \\ akhutu, and their great suhtril>e the \\ azi- 
raha, who fcirm the staple of population ; the adoe and the 
Wazegura are minor and immigrant tribes. 

The Wazaramo are no exc(‘ption to the ruh' of barbarian mari- 
time races : they have, like the Soma), tlu* (-Jaila, tlu‘ AN angiiulo, 
the NVamakua, and the Ivatir, come into contact with a civiliza- 
tion sufficiently powerful to corrupt without subjugating them ; 
and, though cultivators of the ground, they are more dreaded by 
caravans than an} tribe from the cuiist to the Lake Begion. They are 
bounded eastward by the thin line of MosUmis fringing tlu* maritime 
reo-ions, westward by the NVakhutu, northward by the Kiugani 
Rwer, and on the south by the tribes of the llutijl. 'I’he Wazaramo, 
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or, as they pronounce their own name, Wazalamo, claim connection 
with the seini-iiomade W'akamba, who have, within traditionary times, 
iniirratcd to tin* north -west of Moiiibasah. Their dialect, however, 
proves them to be eon^enei's of the W akhutu, and distinct from the 
Wakamlm. A> in Ka.^t Africa me rally, it is impossible to foim the 
remotest idea of the number of families, or of the total of popula- 
tion. The W azaraino number many sub-tribes, the principal of 
which are the Wak.'imln'i, which mu^t not 1)0 confounded w’ith the 
northern pi'ople of the Sium' name, and the \\ ap’hangara. 

Thes<! Xci^Toids are able-bodied men, tall and straight, com- 
pared w ith tlie coast-clans, hut they are inferior in development to 
mo.>t of the inner tribes. 4die complexion, as u^ual, varies ^eatly. 
7'he chiefs often coal-black, and but few are of liirht colour, 
ibis arises from the country bein^ a sia\e importer rather than 
exporter; and here, as among the Arab^, black skins are pre- 
ferred. The ^Izaramo never circumcises, except when becoming 
a “ Mliaji nor does this tribe generally tattoo, though some 
adorn the face with three long cicatrized cuts, like the “Mashali'^ 
of .Meccah, extending down each cheek from the ear-lobes to 
the corners of the mouth. Their distinctive mark is the pecu- 
liarity t)f dressing their hair. 4 he thick w ool is plastered over 
with a coat of ochreish and micaceous clay, brought from the hills, 
and mixed to the consistency of honey with the oil of the sesamum 
or the cii^t or- plant.! This pomatum, before drying, is pulled out 
with the fmgt'rs to the ends of many little twists, which circle the 
head horizontally, and is thus formed into a single or a double line 
of knobs, the upper htung above, and the lower below the ears, 
and both stiff, as if affected with the plica poloiiica. The con- 
trast between these garlands of small red bilberries and tlie 
glossy black skin is elective enough. The clay, when dry, is 
washed out with great trouble by means of wann water — soap is 
ignored — and by long combing with the fingers. Women w'car 
the hair- thatch like men ; there are, however, several st \ les. It 
is usually |urt(Ml in the centre, from tlie crinal front line to the 
najH' of the Tic(*k, and allowed to grow^ in a single or double dense 


♦ Mhujr, a piluiini. The Arabic word providid witli an African prefix is 
jriveii in K. Africa, as Shaikh in A\. India. the rare coiiTcrts won by KI Islam 
trom telissisin. It by no means implies tliat the bearer has accomplished a 
pdgrinia^e. 

+ T wo varieties of the Riciuus, or castor-plant, grow wiM near almost every 
village, and the larger, when unpruned, attains as in India, the height of IS to 20 
feet, with a strong woo<ly hole, which exists for many years. The Mhono ( Jatropha 
curcas?) is the Gumpal of U. India; it is a coarse bean with fetid oil, a powerful 
purgative, and, when burnt, it fouls the lamp with its greasy soot. The Mbarika, 
or Palma Cbristi, is the I'rindi of W. India. The bean is smaller, and the oil less 
olTensive, The E. Africans toast and pound the produce in mortars, and, adding hot 
water, they skim otf the oleaginous scum, which is used as an unguent as well as 
a medicine. The Arabs more sensibly prefer it *' cold-dinwn.^’ 
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thatch, the head breadtlnsi^e from ear to ear; this is 

colourt'd or not coloured, aceordin^^ the wtvirer's ta^'-'te. S<jine of 
the Wa/aranio, ai/ahi, tr.iiii luln|)^ of tlu‘ir \nooI to riM* above the 
refrioii of (,’autioiisne>^-, and verv i‘\a(‘tl\ :?iimdatc beai>' t‘ars. The 
face is ii^nallv lozeiiife-^hajH^l, the t‘\e> ari‘ >»un(‘wliat obli(jiu*, tlie 
nose is rt<it and ])atulatt‘tl, tlu* tumid and (*\ert(‘d, the jaw 
jM’ogiiathous, and tlu* bi*ard, ('xei^pt In a levs indi\iduab, scanty. 
The sebaceous odour of tla^ ^kin alnoil‘^^t all tliCM* racos * Is oviT- 
])owenno-: It emitted with tiu* o-i‘eatc>t eticrt duriiiL'’ and after 
excitement either of mind (►r IxkIv. I'he (‘\}^r^^^ion <d conntiaiam’e 
is wild and starin^% the featurt*' are coaiM^ and har-'h, tin* trait is 
loose and lonnirin<i ; — the Arab >trnt and the Indian ^\^at^Ln'r are 
unknown in l•hl^t Afri(‘a. d he W azaramo trilu* is rich in albinos: 
three were s(*en in the coutm* of a siiioh* tla\. Tlu‘\ much 
resemble Euro|H‘ans of the leucons complexion ; tin* face i> (pilte 
bald; the ^kiu i^ rontrh, and easily wrinkh.'^ in lon^ lim*s, marked 
by a deeper ]>ink : the hair i> short, sharp-curlinti, and colonn'd 
like a silkwornrs cocoon, and tlu* li})'> an* red. The e\i*s iiave 
^rey pupils and rosy ""whites they apju'ar \(*ry sensitive to li^rlit, 
and they are puckt'red up so as to <listort the countenaiuv. The 
features are unusually plain, aTid tlu* stature ap|M*ars to ran^e 
below the a\eraire. Tdie pc'oph* (’all tlies(‘ i(‘ucothio})s W azungii, 
“ white nien,’^ and they entertain no jm judic’e atraiust tlu’in. 

The Wa/aramo tribe is w(*althy enouirli todres^well: almost 
every nian can afford a shukkah or loin-cloth of unbleached cotton, 
which he stains a dirty yi'llow^ like the Indian ^*rua, witli a clay 
du" in the subsoil. "I li(*ir ornanu‘nts an* (‘xtensi\(* ^rdlo and 
lx*ad necklaces of various colours, whit(* discs, made from the baM* 
of a certain sea-shell, t and wmai sinLd(' on tlu* forehead or in pairs 
upon the bre;ist. A massive rin^r of brass or zinc eiuan’les the wri?>t. 
The decoration ])eculiar to tlu* tribe, and common to lK)th sexes, 
is the miroweko, a tiirht collar or cra^at, 1 to Ta(t inches broad, 
of red and yellow, w liite and black l>eads, with cross-bars of diff(*rent 
colours at short intervals. M(‘n never appear in ]>uhlic witlumt 
an ostentatious disjday of arms. The u>nal W(*apimr‘, when th(*y 
cannot procure niu>kets, are sp(‘ars. hows and arrows, the ]att(‘r 
pois«)ned,^ «aud “ sinie,” or lonjx knives lik(* tlu* Scuuali da^jr^t'rs, 
made by themselves with imported iron. The chiefs an* "eiu‘rally 
seen in handsome attire: end)roidered Surat caps Inmnd with a 
titrht snowy turban of a true African shape, which (*ontrast.- well with 
the black skins and the short, stiff, douhh*-]x*aked h(*ards below. The 

* SnUj.'Cts like tlu' n lcmrof tlio Afnnui ra* <% thnr ainl niental 

peonliarities. in faot all whn li onneern" tliu whoU- jkm.j.Ih, ill l»r tr«‘ate«l of 
in (’ hapter XU. Th'.'S^ n mark<. a]»p< ikUmI ti> tlio sovvral itin<Tari«*5, art* intemied 
niaiiilv to '•pccifN th»' charaottristii is oi or minor (IjMsion-;. 

+ si‘« 1‘haptor Xll. 

; For a general account of auhcrv in K Afrua see t'haptcr XIV. 
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body-garment is a loin-cloth of showy Indian cotton or Arab check ; 
some prefer the long shirt and the kizbao or waistcoat affected by 
the slaves at Zanzibar. The women are as well dressed as the 
men — a circumstance rare in East Africa They wear blue loin- 
cloths* and checks, with a profusion of white discs and bead 
necklaces, and a t’hando, a little square of the same material about 
6 inches long, hanging like a bib upon the upper bosom, which is thus 
partially concealed from view. Short coils of thick brass wire are 
tiglitly wnund round the w rists, the arms above the elbows, and the 
ankles ; and — hideous perversion of taste ! — the breasts are tied down 
and elongated by a cord fastened tight round the bosom under 
the annpi ts, placing* the waist where civilised Europe was wnnt to do 
in the earlier part of the 1 Dth centuiy. The child is carried in a cloth 
at the back. 31aiiy of these women have the tibia bowxd in front 
by carrying heavy waterpots at too early an age ; when not bur- 
dened th(‘y have a curious mincing gait, they never veil their 
faces, and they show* no shame in the presence of strangers* 

The habitations of the Wazaramo are far superior in shape 
and size to those of Khutu, and, indeed, to any on this side of 
I nyamwezi. Their buildings generally resemble the humbler 
sort of English cow-house, or of Anglo-Indian bungalow. In 
poorer houses the outer walls are of holcus canes, rudely puddled ; 
the better description are built of long and broad pieces of myombo 
and mkora bark, f propped against strong uprights inside, and 
hound to them by horizontal split bamboos tied outside with 
fibrous cord. The heavy pent-shaped roof, often provided with a 
doulde thatch of grrass and reeds, projects its ample eaves, which 
arc high enough to admit a man w ithout bending ; these are sup- 
ported by a long cross bar resting on perpendicular tree-trunks, 
barked and smoothed, forked above, and firmly planted in the 
ground. Alonir the outer marginal length of this verandah lies a 
border of large logs j)olished by long sittings. The interior is 
dark and windowdess, and party-w alls of holcus or grass cane divide 


* The blue stuff commonly used throughout E. Africa is unbleached cotton 
cloth, dyed with indigo at Homhay and eKewhere. It is called Kaniki, or Riniki, 
to distirigiiish it from Kliaini. or 5lerkani, the white “domestics’^ imported from 
America. In the interior it forms as it were the silver currency, the shukkah, 
or cloth f) feet long, of which two compose the doti, being on an average worth 
about one-third less than the same sizes of American domestics. In the chapter 
upon the suljeet of imports ample notices concerning these and other stuffs will 
be given. 

f The Mkora ^Mkola), which is the Mkambakofi of Zanzibar Island, the 
Myombo, and other tiees, afford excellent ba^■k-^heets for houses and kraals. 
The Mkora supplies large and heavy planks for doors, and the whole trunk is 
saenficed to a single lengtli. Of its yellow wood, which is heavy, hard, close- 
grained, and capable of taking a high polish, the huge mortars that act as 
nulls throuirhout the country are made, and the smaller branches are converted into 
biws and walking-staves. The bark is peculiarly adapted for the African kilindo, 
a kind of bamibox. 
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it into several compartinents. The list of furniture comprises a 
dwarf cartel about 4 feet long by IG inches broad, upon which 
even the married couple manages to make itself comfortable ; a 
stool cut out of a single block, a huge wooden morUir, black 
earthen pots, gourds, ladles of coco-nut, cast-off clothes, whet- 
stones,* weapons, nets, and in some places cn‘eis for fishing. 
Grain is ground upon an inclined slab of fine-grained granite or 
syenite, sometimes loo«e, at other times fixed in the ground with a 
mud plaster ; — the chissical Eastern handinill is unknown in this 
part of Africa. The inner roof and its rafters, shining with a 
greasy soot, in wet weather admit drenching line^ of leakage, and 
tlie only artifice applied to the flooring is the tread of the pro- 
prietors. The door is a close hurdle of parallel holcus-straw bound 
to five or six cross-bars with strips of bark. 

In a village there may l)e from four to twi'lve of these “ bunga- 
lows;” the rest are the normal haycock and beehive hut of Africa. 
Where enemies are numerous the settlements are palisaded ; each 
has, moreover, but a single entrance, which is ap})roached by a narrow 
alley of strong stockade, and is guarded by a thick j banking that 
fits into a doorway large enough to admit cattle. Caravans are 
welcomed and housed when they dare to appear in the>e villages ; 
a house is assigned to them, the large drum is at once bound to a 
post planted in the clear central space, and a dance and song 
and general intoxication represent the rites of African hospitality. 
But the Ngoma Ku, or the great drum, collects the inhabitants 
of all the neighbouring settlements in an anned gathering, not 
knowing whether feast or fight await them. Moreover, women 
are appointed to attend the stranger, and, in case of sickness or 
accident happening to any one of the village, they are severely 
interrogated concerning the morality of the stranger : after a little 
decent lying, they are sure to confess their peccadilloes, and the 
apparent hospitality is forthwith converted into extortion and 
violence. The Wazaramo, like the Wagogo, and unlike other East 
Africans, are jealous of their women; still “damagt's^’ will act, as 
they have acted in other lands, salves to wounded honour aiul 
broken heart. 

The Wazaramo are an ill-conditioned, noi?y, boisterous, violent, 
and impracticable race. A few years ago they were the principal 
obstacle to Arab and other travellers entering into East Africa. 
But the seizure of Kaole and other settlements by the late Prince 
of Zanzibar has now given strangers a footing in the land. After 
tasting the sweets of gain, they have somewhat relented ; quarrels, 
however, between them and the caravans are still frequent. The 
Fhazi, or chief of the distri<*t, demands a certain amount of cloth for 

♦ The larger are called Stiko'o, the smaller Kiuo'o. They are usually of the 
same material — hornbleude blocks. 
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free passai^e from all merchants on their way to the interior ; from 
those returning he takes cattle, jembe or iron hoes, shokah or 
hatchets, in fact, wliatever he can obtain. If not contented, his 
clansmen lie in ambush and discharge a few poisoned arrows at the 
trespassers : they never have attempted, like the Wagogo, to anni- 
hilate a caravan ; iu fact, the loss of one of their number causes a 
general j)anic. They have hitherto successfully resisted the little 
armies of touters that have almost desolated Khutu, and they are 
frequently in hostility with the coast settlements. The young men 
sometimes set out on secret plundering expeditions to Bagaraoyo and 
31buamaji, and enter the houses at night by mining under the 
walls. The burghers attempt, but in vain, to defeat them, by 
burying stones anti large log’s as a foundation : their superior dex- 
terity has originated a superstitious notion that they possess a 
jH^culiar medicine,” a magic spell called “ Ugumba,” w'hich 
throws the hou&ehold into a deep trance. When a thief is caught 
in flagrant delict, his head soon adorns a tall pole at the entrance 
of the settlement : it is not uncommon to see half a dozen bloody 
or bleached remnants of mortality collected in a single spot 
When disposed to be friendly the Wazaramo will act as porters to 
Arabs, but if a man die his load is at once confiscated by his rela- 
tives, who, moreover, insist upon receiving his blood-money, as if 
he luid been slain in battle. Their behaviour to caravans in their 
own country depends upon the strangers' strength : many trading 
bodies therefore unite into one before beginning the transit, and 
even then they are never without apprehension. 

The Wazaramo chiefs are powerful only when their wealth or 
personal qualities win the respect of their unruly subjects. There 
are no less than five orders in this hereditary master-class. The 
Fhazi is the headman of the village, and the Mwene Goha is 
his princij)al councillor; under these are three ranks of elders, 
the Kinyoiigoui, the Chuma, and the Kawainbwa. The head- 
man, unless exceptionally influential, must divide amongst his 
“ ministry ” the blackmail extorted from travellers. He cannot 
receive a private message without communicating it to his subjects ; 
in these lands all news must be public property. A messenger 
charged with a state secret is brought before a mixed assembly of 
all ranks and ages, and there he replies categorically to each ques- 
tion as it is addressed ; anything reserved for the chiefs ear must 
l)e communicated secretly* at another time. The P’hazi usually 
fills a small village with his wives and families ; he has also large 
e>tates, and he personally supei intends the labour of his slave- 
gangs. He cannot ^ell his subjects except for two offences — ugoni 
or adultery, and ucluiwi or black magic. The latter crime is 
UMially i)unislK‘d by the sbike ; in some parts of the country the 
loadsitle shows at every few miles a heap or two of ashes with a few 
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calcined and blackened human bones mixed with l)its of half-con- 
sumed charcoal which tell the tragedy that has been enacted there. 
The prosj)ect* cannot be contemplated without horror; here and 
there, close to the larger circles where the father and mother have 
been burnt, a smaller heap shows that some wretched child has 
shared their terrible fate, h'st, growing up, it should follow in its 
parents’ path. Tlu‘ ])()wer of conviction is wholly in the hands of 
the Mgangm or nunlicine-inan, w ho admini>teiv, by boiling watiT, 
an ordeal called baga or kMijx) If tlu* hand aitm* In'ing dij>j)ed 
show' any J^ign of h‘sioii, the otfence is ])roven, and the sentence Is 
instantly carried into ex(H*ution. 

Instinctively conscious of their moral wants, the adienzi 
throughout this portion of East Africa have organized certain cus- 
toms which have grown to laws. The first is the sare * or brother 
oath. Like the mauretl of Scotland, the munh bola bhai ” 
of India, and similar fraternal institutions anion g>t most of the 
ancient tribes of barbarian> where sociability is a jiassion, it tends 
to reconcile sejiarate or adverse inttnast.-, to modify the feuds 
and discords of savage societv, and princi])ally to strengfhen those 
that need an alliance. In fact, it is a contrivance for choosing 
relations instead of allowdng Nature to force tlumi ujion man, and 
the flimsiness of the tie between brotluTs bom in ])olygainy has 
doubtless tended to strengthen it, dlie eenunony, which is con- 
fined to adults of the mah' s^^x, is differently performed in the differ- 
ent tribes. Amongst the Wazaramo, the W azegura, and the \\ as^i- 
gara, the tw o to be “ brothers ’’ sit on a bide face to face, w ith legs 
outstretched to the front and overlap])ing one anotluT ; their 1m)ws 
and arrows are placed acro>> their thighs, whil>t a third person, 
waving a sword over their lu'ads, vociferates curses ag'ainf't any 
one that may "" break the brotherhood.’’ A sheep is tlum slaugh- 
tered, and its flesh, or more often its heart, is brought roasted to tlie 
jiair, who, having made w ith a dagger or razor an incision in each 
other’s breasts close to tiie pit of the stomach, eat a ])iece of meat 
smeared w ith the blood. Among the \\ anyainwezi and the 
Wajiji the cut is made below* tlie left ribs or above the knee ; 
each man receives in a leaf his brotlier’s blood, which, mixed with 
oil or butter, he rub?' into bis own wound. An exchange of small 
pre^entfe generally concludes tlie rite. It i> a strong tie, as all men 
believe that death or slavery would follow* an infraction. The 
Arabs, to whom the tasting of blood is unlawful, usually perform 
it by proxv. The slave fundi," Tnaiiei])les, stewards, or fattori, 

* Thi'^ is the common word in the interior. Tlie Ki^a^^ahih express, the rite hy 
a verb, ku ‘ chanjyina tlie Arabs call it el niushatihah.” from the incising ; and 

the Makololo of South Africa, ai’oouliug to Dr. I/ningsUjue chap. “ kaseiuU.** 
Asiatics, though tlie\ adopt bnuhers ami sisters, ba^e no fixed ceremony like* the 
Africans. 


t 
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of the caravans become brothers even with the Washenzi whenever 
they expect an opportunity of utilizing the connexion. 

The second custom is more peculiar. The East*African dares 
not appropriate an article found upon the road, especially if he 
suspect that it belongs to a fellow tribeman. He believes that 
a ‘‘ kigambo/' * an unexpected calamity, slavery or death, would 
follow the breach of this custom. At Zungomero a watch, belonging 
to the Expedition, was picked up by the country people in the 
jungle, and was punctually returned, well wrapped round with 
grass and leaves. But subsequent experience makes the traveller 
regret that the superstition is not of a somewhat more catholic and 
comprehensive character. 

The religion of the East African will be treated of in a future 
chapter. The Wazaraino, like their congeners, are as little troubled 
with ceremony as with belief. In things spiritual as in things 
temporal they listen to but one voice, that of “ Ada,” precedent 
or ancient custom. The most offensive scoffer or sceptic in Europe 
is not regarded with more abomination than the man who in these 
lands would attempt to touch an iota of Ada. 

There are no ceremonies on birth occasions and no purification 
of women amongst these people. In the case of abortion or of a 
still-born child they say, “ he hath returned,” that is to say, to 
home in earth. When the mother perishes in childbirth, the 
parents chiiin a certain sum from “ the man that killed their 
daughter.” Neither on the continent nor at Zanzibar do they bind 
with cloth the head of the new-born babe. Twins f are usually 
sold or ex]x>sed in the jmigle4 If the child die, an animal is 
slaughtered for a general feast, and in some tribes the mother does a 
kind of penance. Seated outside the village, she is smeared with fat 
and dour and is exposed to the derision of people who surround her, 
hooting and nioeking with the most obscene jests and gestures. To 
guard against this calamity, the Wazaramo and other tribes are in 
the habit of vow ing that the babe shall not be shaved till manhood, 
and the mother wears a number of talismans, bits of wood tied with 
a thong of snake's skin, round her neck, and beads of different 
shapes round her head. Wlien carrying her offspring, w^hich she 
rarely leaves alone, she bears in her hand w hat is technically called 


♦ Kigambo, a diminutive form, is peculiarly applied to this punishment. *‘Ma- 
gumbo,” the plural of the root, is sometimes used in a similar sense, but more often 
to signify a subject of complaint, or a causeless quarrel, synonymous with the 
French ** querelle d’Allemand.’^ 


t Twins are here called Wupacha, and by the Arabs of Zanzibar Shuhud, .5^ 


This appears to be a barbarous expression ; the classical word tau’aman is un- 
known to all except to the learned of Zanzibar. 

t According to the Rev. J. F. Schon, it is an insult amongst the Ibos ofW. 
Africa to raise two fingers and to say, You gave birth to twins! ” Twins are 
there exposed to beasts ; and the mother is divorced and driven from society. 
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a kirangozi, a guide ” or guardian/’ in the form of two sticks a 
few inches in length, bound with bands of particoloured beads. This 
article, made up by the 3Igaiura, is placed at night under the child’s 
head, and is carried about till it has passed the first stage of life. 
The kirangozi is intended to guard the mother’s treasure against 
the malevolent spirits of the dead : that almost universal suj)ersti- 
tion, the Kvil Kye, tliough an article of faith amongst the Arabs, 
the Wasawahili, and the VVamrima, is unknown to the inner heathen. 

A name is given to the child without other ci'lebration than a 
debauch with poinbi* : this v^ill sometimes oecur at the birth of a 
male, when he is wanted. The East Africans, having few natituial 
prejudices, are fond of call in ir their children after Arabs and other 
strangers : they will even pay a slieep for the loan of a merchant’s 
name. There must be many hundred Savyid 8aids and Sayyid 
Majids now in tlie country ; and as during the eighteen months’ 
peregrination of the Ea>t African Expedition every child born on 
and near the great trunk-line was called iMuzuugu (tlie white man), 
or Muzungo Mbaya (the wicktxl white man), tiie fhiglishman luis 
also left his mark in the land. Anything, however, is an improve- 
ment upon their names : a prime favourite, for instance, is Mavi 
ya Gnombe, or “Gow-dung;” another Kufiakwema, ‘"Die>good;” 
a third Na-daka-Mdli, “ I want wealth/’ The j)eriod of ablacta- 
tion, as in South Africa, is prolonged to the second or tliird year : 
may this account, in part, for the healthiness of the young and for 
the almost total absence of debility and deformity? Indeed, the 
nearest approach to the latter is the unsightly j)rotrusion -of the 
umbilical region, sometimes to the extent of several inches, owing 
to ignorance of proper treatment ; but, though conspicuous in child- 
hood, it disapp(‘ars after puberty. Women retain the power of 
suckling their children to a late age, even when they appear 
withered gran dames. No instances, however, are known of the 
faculty attributed to the male breast by some philosophers ; in 
fact, the idea of man’s milk is derided.* Until the child can walk 
without danger, he is carried by the mother, not on the hip, as in 
India, but on the bare back for warmth, a sheet or skin being 
passed over the child and fastened at the parent’s breast. Even 
in infancy he clings like a young simiad, and the ]>eculiar formation 
of the African race renders the position easier by providing a kind 
of scat upon which he subsides : the only })art of the body exposed 
to view is the little coconut head, with the headv-black eyes in a 
state of everlasting stare. Finally, the kigogo,” or child who cuts 
the two upper incisors before the lower, is either put to death or 
he is given away or sold to the slave-merchant, under the impression 

* Dr. Li\ injistoiK’ (chap. 0, Baion Huniholdt, ai d st'cmingly inclines 

to belief. But, •suppos-ing the exceptionarj process to take place, mu/it not be 
more frequent amongst some races tlian amongst others? The most popular 
instances are tlmse (pioted by travellers in the Americas, 
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that he will l)rin<r disciise, calamity, and death into the household.* 
Tiie asiwahili and the Zanzibar Arabs have the same sujier- 
stition : the former kill the child ; the latter, after a khitmah or 
])erleeti()n of the Koran, make it swear, by nodding its head if 
unahle to articulate, that it will not injure those about him. Even 
ill Eiiro])e it may be remembered the old prejudice against children 
born with teeth is not wholly forgotten. 

Aniong>t the Wazaramo there is no limit to the number of 
wives, except the ex})en^e of wedding and the power of suppoiiing 
a large e&ta])H.diinent. iJivorce is signified by ])resenting to the 
w ife a ])iece of holeus-cane : if a sensible woman she at once leaves 
the house, and, if not, she is kicked out. There is no more 
romance in the affair even before marriage' than in buying a goat. 
The marriageable youth sends a friend to ])ropose to the father : 
when the latter consents, his fii*st step is, not to consult his daughter 
— such a ])roceeding wc)uld be deemed the act of a madman — but 
to secure for him^elf many clothes as possible, from six to twxdve 
doti, or e\tm more, beside^ a preliminary present which goes by 
the name of kiremba (kileinba), his '"‘turban/^ This, however, is 
a kind of settlement which is demanded back if the wife die without 
issue ; but if she bear children, it is ])reservcd for them by their 
grand-parents. After tlu‘ father the mother puts in her claim in 
behalf of the daughter ; she requires a kondavi, or broad parti- 
coloured band of beads worn round the w’aist and next the skin for 
a peculiar purpose ; her mukiijya or loin-cloth fastened about the 
loins during parturition ; and her wereko, or sheet in which the 
chihl is borne upon the back. In the interior the settlement is 
made in li\ e-stock, varying from a few goats to a dozen cows. 
This weighty })oiiit duly detenu ined, the husband leads his wife to 
Ins own home, an event celebrated by drumming, dancing, and 
extensive drunkenness. Throughout I nyamwezi, as will after- 
waixE be exjdained, he takes u]> his abode in his w ife's houte, which 
imi^t not be confounded with her paternal home. The children 
burn in wedlock belong to the father. 

When a man or a woman is at the point of death, the friends 


* The Ibos of Western and the liechwanas of S. Africa, also, according to the 
missionaries, put to death “ children who cut their upper front teeth firet,” and 
insult one another h} sa\ing, “ You fiist cut your top teeth. 

This and many other instances of superstition, which, to judge from their arti- 
ficial character, appear traditionary rather than natui-al and spontaneous to human 
instinct, would jximt to a clo^e intercourse in ancient times between now distinct 
and distant nations. It have resulted from the peculiar formation of the 
Afi i»’au continent, which j)rcs<‘nts none but compaiatnely modern olistacles 
— slavery, for instance — to fn e i.(nniiiunicution. That men still eioss tlie to us 
utterh milvio^n legions of ('ential Africa, is proved by the fact that, in the 
Polyglotta Africai a. or ‘ Vocabularies of the Iliindred African Languages.' collected 
at sierra Leone bj the Rev. Mr. Koellc, missionary of the Church Missionary 
^ciet> <J.oiid»ui, 1854 ', se\eial, for instance the Kanj ika fKin^ika) and Mara^i, 
arc puic /aiician. In p. 15 we learn tliat men fre>m the Mara\i country 
reside in 8;eira Leone. 


c 
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assemble, and the softer sex sometimes *siii"s, howls, and weejis: 
the moribund is allowed to depart life upon the kitandah, or cartel. 
There is, however, little demonstrative sorrow aniono>t thesti 
people, and, havini^^ the greatest dread of disembodied .-jiirits, all are 
anxious to ^et rid of the corpse and its appertain in trs, d'he W'aza- 
ramo, more civilizeil than their lUMirlibonrs, bury tlu'ir ih'ad stretched 
out and in tlu' dn'ss worn dnrinir lift* : tlieir grav(‘s have already 
l)een described. 

d'he industry of Uzarann* will oeenpv but f(*w stmtences. Ih'fore 
the great rains of the \vi\y S(‘t in, the land must be \Ntvded, 
and scratches are inad<' with a hoe for the n'ception of simmI. 
The wet season ushers in the jH*riod for copal di^irinir • the pro- 
ceeds arc either sold to travelling traders, or an* carried down to 
the coast in makanda — inat-s;u‘ks, and an* m) 1(1 to tlu* Uanyan>. 
Bargaining and huckstering, cheapening and ciiatlering', are <*\er 
the African’s highest intellectual (‘iijovinent^, and he docs not 
fail to stretch them to tlu'ir utmost limits. After the autumnal 
rains during the azyab, or the north -ca>t monsoon, the gra>s is 
fired, when the men, seizing their bows, arrows, and spears, indis- 
criminately slaughter bird ami Ix'ast — an operation which, yearly 
repeated, accounts for the scarcity of animal lifi* so remarkable in 
this Animals’ Paradise. W hen all trades fail, tin* .'\lzaramo repairs 
to the coast, where, despite his had name. In* usually tiinL employ- 
ment iis a labourer. 

The murder of the unfortunate M. Maizan is too intimab'ly con- 
nected with the history of tin* W azaramo to Ik* ]>as>ed over in 
silence. Since that fatal dav the tribe has declined in ])ower and 
consequence; its finest pos>(*ssions on the coa^t have been torn 
from it by the Arabs, and tliere is on cry probability that in a few 
years this proud and violent race will be reduced to the abject 
degradation of the Wakhutu. As it i>, few’ murders have been 
more pregnant in their consequences than that of M. Maizan to 
East Africa. 

M. Maizan landed at Zanzilwir island about the end of lS44. 
Arrived at the age of twenty-six, he had amply qualified himsc'lf 
by study for travel, and In* was w tdl provi(h*<l w itli instruments 
and outfit. The latter was of a nature calculated to excite 
Sii\age cupidity, as was proved by the fa(‘t that hi^ murderer at 
once used the gilt knob of a tent-])ole as a neck-ornament, and, 
tearing out tin* works of a gold chronometer, converted it into a 
tobacco-box. lie has been charged with im}>rudcncc in carrying 
too much luggage — a haiterie dr d^j* a hatteric de diner^ and 
so forth. Also the ditficulty of procuring porters caused him to 
leave his armed men behind in charge of his goods, and thus 
contributed to his destruction. Such wju- his mi>fortune. But he 
had judged rightly, when undertaking a journey in countries where 
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outfit cannot be renewed *to provide himself with all the materials 
for comfort. On such explorations a veteran traveller would always 
attempt to carry as much, not as little as possible, with him, of 
course prepared to abandon all things and to set out single-handed 
whenever the necessity might occur. It is easy to leave a super-^ 
fluity, and the best preparation for severe “ roughing it ” is to enjoy 
as much ease and comfort as possible. 

But M. ^laizan fell U])on evil times at Zanzibar. Dark innuendoes 
concerning French ambition — that nation being ever suspected of 
a desire to establish itself in force on the coast of East Africa * — 
filled Hindu and Hindi wdth fear for their profits. These men 
necessarily influenced the inhabitants of the island and the sea- 
coast, who probably procured the co()})eration of their wild brethren 
in the interior. For the purpose of learning the Kisawahili, M. 
ilaizan delayed nearly eight months at Zanzibar, and, seeing a 
French vessel entering the harbour, he left the place precipitately, 
feariiiir a recall. Vainly also M. Broquaiit, then consul de France, 
had warned him against his principal confidant, a noted swindler, 
and Lieutenant-( ’olonel Hamerton had cautioned him to no purpose 
that his glittering instruments and his numerous boxes, all of which 
would be supposed to contain dollars, w ere dangerous. He visited 
the coiist thrice before finally landing, thus giving the Wasawahili 
time and opportunity to mature their plans, lie lowered himself 
in the eyes of the Arabs by “ making brotherhood ’’ with a native 
of Unyamw ezi. Finally, fearing Asiatic apathy and dilatoriness, he 
hastened into the country without w'aiting for the strong armed 
escort promised to him by His Highness the late Sayyid Said. 

These were grave errors ; but they w'ere nothing in comparison 
with that of trusting himself unarmed, after the fatal habit of 
Europeans, and wdthout followers, into the hands of an African 
chief. How often has British India had to deplore deaths “ that 
w’ould have dimmed a victory/' caused by recklessness of danger 
or the false shame w hich prevents men in high position from wearing 
arms where they may be at any moment unexpectedly required, lest 
the safe mediocrities around them should deride such excess of 
cautiousness ! 

After the rains of 1845 31. Maizan landed at Bagamoyo, a little 
settlement op})Obite the island of Zanzibar. There leaving* the 
forty musketeers, his private guard, he pressed on, contrary to the 
advice of his Mnyamwezi brother, escorted only by Frederique, 
a 3Ialagash or Comoro man, and a few followers, to visit Fhazi 

♦ For the iuterests of European trade at Zauzii)ar it is regrettable that M. 
Guillain, in a wo: k lately priu'td by order of his Government (Paris: Arthur 
Bertrand, Rue Hautefeuille, No. 21 should ha\e permitted himself to indite such 
a sentiment as the following : — Nous anroiis quand nous le voudrons, Mada- 
gascar, notre Australie a nous, t*t des comptoirs socondaires echeliones Ic long des 
cotea du Zanguebar, du Golfe d’Adel, et de TAb^s^rinie ” (Preface, p. 28). 
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Mazungera, the chief of the Wakamba subtribe of the Wazarama, 
at his village of Dege la Mhora. He was received with a trea- 
cherous cordiafity, of which he appears to have been completely 
the duj)e. After some days of the most fri(‘iidly intercourse', 
during which the villain's plans were being matured, ilazungera, 
suddenly sending for his guest, reproached him as he entered the 
hut with giving presents to other chiefs. Presently working him- 
self into a rage, the African exclaimed, “Thou ^halt die at this 
moment.” At this signal a crowd of savage^ mshed in, Iwaring 
two long poles. Prederique, then present, was saved by the P'liazi’s 
wife : he cried to his master to run and touch her, in which case 
he would have been safe ; but the traveller had ])robably lost pre- 
sence of mind, and the woman was removed. The unfortunate 
man’s arms were then tightly bound round a j)ole lashed crosswise 
upon another, to which his legs and lu*ad \\crc secured by a rope 
tied across the brow. In this state he was carried out of tlu^ 
village to a calabash-tree, about fifty yards on the oj)j)osirc side of 
the road. The inhuman Mazungera fir^t severed all his articula- 
tions, whilst the war-song and the drum sounded notes of triumph. 
Finding the sime, or double-edged knife, soinewliat blunt, he 
stopped, when in the act of cutting his victim's throat, to whet the 
edge, and, having finished the bloody deed, he concluded with 
wrenching the head from the body. 

Thus j)erished an amiable, talented, and highly educated man, 
whose only fault was rashness — too often the word for enter j)rit‘e 
when Fortune withholds her smile. The savage Mazungera \^as 
disappointed in his death. The object of the torture was to- dis- 
cover, as the Mganga had advised, the place of his treasures, 
whereas the wretched man only groaned and imjfiorcd forgiveness 
of his sins, and called upon the names of those friends who-e advice 
he had neglected. The P'hazi then attempted to decoy from 
Baganioyo the forty musketeers left with the outfit, but in this he 
failed. He then proceeded to make capital of his foul deed. 
When Snay bin Amir, a Maskat merchant, of whom more anon, 
appeared with a large caravan at Dege la ^Ihora, Mazungera 
demanded a new tribute for free jiassage : and, as a threat, he 
displayed the knife with which he Ixad committed the murder. But 
Snay proved himself a man not to be trifled with. 

Frederlque retunied to Zanzibar shortly after the murder, and 
was examined by M. Broquant. An infamous plot would probably 
have come to light had he not fled from the fort where he %as 
confined. Frederique disappeared mysteriously. He is said now 
to be living at 31arungu, on the Tanganyika Lake, under the 
Moslem name of Muhaiuuiadi.* His flight served for a pretext to 

* Mohammed. The Wasawahili, whose African organs cannot endure a final 
consonant, and will inflict an ultimate vowel and a penultimate accent, whether 
right or wrong, upon all borrowed word*?, have made considerable havoc amongst 
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mischievous men that the prince was implicated in the murder : 
they also spread a notoriously false report that Mazungera, an 
independent chief, was a vassal of the suzerain of Zanzibar. 

In LS46 the brig-of-war Le Ducoliedic^ of the naval division of 
Bourbon, M. Guillain, Capitaine de Vaisseau, commanding, was 
charged, amongst other commercial and political interests, with 
insisting upon severe measures to punish the murderers. In vain 
Ilis Highness Say y id Said protested that Mazungera was beyond 
his reach ; the fact of the robber-chief having been seen at Mbua- 
inaji after the murder, was deemed conclusive evidence to the con- 
trary. At length the Say y id despatched up country three or four 
hundred musketeers, mercenaries and slaves, under command of 
Jumah the late, and of Bori the jiresent, Diwan of Saadani. The 
little troop marched some distance into the country, when they were 
suddenly confronted by the W azaramo, commanded by Hembe, 
the son of Mazungera, who, after skirmishing for a couple of days, 
fled wounded by a matchlock-ball. The chief result of the expe- 
dition was the capture of a luckless clansman w ho had beaten the 
war- drum during the murder. He was at once transferred to Zan- 
zibar, and was passed off by those transparent Eastern diplomatists 
as the P’hazi Mazungera. For nearly two years he was chained in 
front of the Frencli consulate ; after that time he was placed in 
the fort heavily ironed to a gun under a cadjan shed, where he 
could hardly stand or lie down. The wretch died about a year 
ago, and Zanzibar lost one of its lions. 

After the slaughter of M. Maizan the direct route through 
Dege la Mhora was long closed, it is said, and is still believed, by 
a ‘‘ ghul,” a dragon or huge serpent, who, of course, was supposed 
to be the demon-ghost of the murdered man. The reader will 
rejoice to hear that the miscreant Mazungera, who has evaded 
human, has not escaped divine punishment. The miserable old 
man is haunted by the P’hopo or spirit of the guest so foully slain : 
the torments which he has brought upon himself have driven him 
into a kind of exile ; and his tribe, as has been mentioned, has 
steadily declined from its former position with even a greater 
decline in prospect. The jealous national honour displayed by the 
French Government on the occa.don of M. Maizan s murder has 
begun to bear fruit. 

Next in order to the maritime AVazaramo on this line of road 
are^ the Wakhutu, to whom many of the observations upon the 
subject of their neighbours equally apply. Their territory extends 
from the Mgeta River to the mountain^ of \ sagara, and in breadth 
from the Duthumi crags to the Rufiji River in the south. 

Ihe \A akhutu are mentally as w’dl as physically an inferior 

Arabic^ names. Abubekr, for instance, has become Khamis Khitmisi, Usman 

Sha} kh S/a'/iCj Xasib Ibn ” — the son of — is converted into Wa, the 

possessive prefix; cjj, Khamis bin Usman reappears a« Kh<wiisi \Vd Ttini. 
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race to the Wazararao. In appearance they are exceedingly dark, 
and they bear other niark^ of (h'^radatlon, tlu‘ (‘fleets of humid heat 
and miasma. * They have no j)eculiar tattoo, although individuals 
raise extensive patterns in small ciciitrices upon their breasts. The 
popular head-dress is the clay coating of the \\ azaramo, of some- 
what modified dimensions ; and ^0Ine of tlu'in, who are po^^il)ly 
derived from the W'aliiao and other southern clans, have a prac- 
tice — exceptional in these latitudes — of chipping their inei>ors to 
sharp points, which imitate \s(*ll enough the annatuia' of tlu* n‘p-' 
tilia. Tiieir eyes are bleared and red with perpi'tual intoxication, 
and they seem to have no amusements but dancing and singing 
half the nigdit. None but the wealtlfuT can afford to \s(‘ar cloth ; 
the substitute is a kilt of the calabash fibre,* attai'hed by a cord 
of the same material to the waist. In wnmen it ofti'u narnovs to 
a span, and it would be inadeijuate to the ])urposes of deemuw w i*re 
it not assisted by an undtT-clothing of softened goatskin ; this 
and a square of leather iqion the hosom, which, how(‘\er, is often 
omitted, compose the dress of the multitude. The ornaments are 
like those of the A\’^azaramo, but by no means so numerous. The 
Wakhutu live jioorlv, and, ha\ing no iiIuh*, are contented with 
sesainum and fresh castor-oil with their holeus ])orridg(‘. Tiic 
rivers supply them with the iHual inud>fish ; at tinu's they kill game. 
Their slu*e}), gp)ats, and poultry are la'servt'd for bart(‘r on the 
coast; and, though bees swarm throughout their land, and e\eu 
enter their villages, they will not take the trouhh‘ to inak(‘ hi\(‘s. 

The ])ro])ortiou of ciiiefs to suiqects s(‘(‘ms to inen^ase in tiie 
inverse ratio of what is required. Every dlstriet in Khutu has its 
Pdiazi or headman, with his minister the MweiU' Goha, and inferior 
chiefs, tile (diandume, tlie Mnwinge, and the ^Ihi'.ru. These men 
live chiefly upon the produce of tlieir wide fields, whidi they sell 
to caravans ; thev are too abject and timid to insist upon the 
blackmail which has caused so many skirmishes in Uzaramo ; and 
the only use that they make of their ])ower is to tyrannise over 
their villages, and oecasioiially to organise a litth' kidiiap])ing. 
With the aid of slavery and black magic tluw render their subj(‘(‘is’ 
lives as jirecarious as they well can : no oiu% es])e('iall\ in old age, 
is safe from being burnt at a day's notice. They are civil to 
strangers, but they are wholly unable to mi'diate between them and 


* These kilts, which exactly resemble tliose of the Mop-hcade^i Papuans*’ are 
made f*y the tribes to the north of the Panpani. from tlie }'>unp leaves of the 
dwarf fan-palm : in Khutu and Usagara from the bark of the mbuyu. or calabash. 
The fibre is manipulated as in rope-making. Incisions are made in the lower 
boles of full-grown trees, and plates of bark, three or four feet long, are strijiped 
off by means of a little axe ; the haul skin, after softening b\ maceration, is 
then removed by heating with a stone : and finally it becomes a substance not 
unlike coir, which is rubbed between the hands till fit to be twisted into ropes 
or kilts. 
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the tribe. The Wakhutu have been used as porters ; but they have 
proved >o treaeheyoii>, and so deteriained to desert, that no man 
will tru.^t them ia a laud where prepayment is the fii'st condition of 
an agreement. Pro{>erty amongst them is iui^cure : a man has 
a vested rljiht in his si^tev’s children ; and when he dies, his 
brothers and relations carefully plunder his widow and orjdians. 

The dirty, slovenly villages of the 'W^akhutu are an index of the 
eharaetiT of the people. Unlike the eond'ortable cottages of the 
coast, and tlie roomy abode:' of the \\ a/aranio, the settlements of 
the W’akhutu are composed of a ftnv ^traggU^g hovels of the 
humhle>t description — ^\ith doors little higlier than an English 
j)igsty, and eaves so low that a man cannot enter them except on 
all-fours. In shape they ditfer, some being suiij)le cones, others like 
European haystacks, and others like old straw beehives. The com* 
inon hut a circle from 12 to 25 feet in diameter; tlu)se belonging 
to tlu' chiefs are >ome times of con^riderable size, and the first part 
of th(’ (Tcction is a cylindrical framework of tall stakes, or the 
rough trunks of young tnvs, interwoven with parallel and cun* 
ct'utrie ring'? of tlexil>Ie twig.^ and withies, which are coated inside 
and ()at>ide witli puddle of red or grey clay. In some a second 
circle of wall is built round the inner c\linder, thus forming one 
hou>e witluu the ottier. The roof, subsequently added, is of sticks 
and \\ attics, and tlie weight rests chiefly upon a central tree. It 
has (vives-like projections, forming a narrow verandah, that rests 
upon horizontal hai^s, supported by forked uprights. Over the sticks 
interwoNcn with the frame, thick grass or palm-fronds are thrown, 
and the whole is covered with a coat of thatch tied on with strips 
of tree bark. Duringr the tir^t few minutes of hea\y rain, this roof* 
ing, diruiik by the parching suns, admits water enough to patch 
the interior with mud. The furniture of the cottages is like that 
of the Whuaramo ; and the few square feet which compose the 
area are divided hy screens of wattle into dark jhgetm- holes, used 
as stores, kitchen, and dee]>ing-rooms, A tliick field of high grass 
is allowed to grow in the neighbourhood of each village, to baffle 
pur>uers in ea>e of need ; and some cottages are provided with 
double duorvwus for easier flight. In the middle of the village 
tlicre is u^^ualIy a tall tree, under which the men lounge upon cots 
s('areely large enough for an Engli.di child; and the slaves, wrang- 
ling or laughing, hu^k their holcus in huge wooden mortars. 
1 liese settlements can scarcely be called permanent : even the 
death of a chief cau-'^es them to be abandoned, and in a few months 
long gra>s waves over the remains, rain-washed circlets of charred 
stakes and ttraw. 

The only ?ub-tribe of the Wakhutu which deserves notice is 
the ^\ aziralui, who inhabit the low grounds below the 3Iabruki 
in the first parallel of tlie Urag-ara Mountains. Tltey are 
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remarkable only for having beards somewhat better developed than 
in the otlier East- African races : in sickly appearance tlu*y re- 
semble their cofiireners. 

Remain for cou^ide^atloIl the adoe and tlu* Wazi*gura. The 
proper habitat of the AVadoe is between tlu‘ \\ atondwe or the 
tribes of Saadani, on the littoral, and the \\ akluNcre, m‘ar Kliutu, on 
the wei?t ; their northern fronti(*r i> tlie land of th(‘ A\hiz<'gnra, and 
their soutiiern tlie (iama and tlie Kingani Ri\t‘rs. Tlu‘ir country, 
irrigated by tlu* wati^rs ot tlu* Gama, is ])]entiful in i:raliu th(<Hth 
wanting in cattle ; they expn't to Zanzibar ^orirhum and maize, 
with a little '"chakazi” or unrip<* ('opah 

The \\ ado(‘ once formed a powtadul tribe, and wen* the t(*rror 
of their neighbours. Tludr foree \Na> tiivt broken b\ tiaAN’akamba, 
who, however, >0 weakened them.-elves, that th<‘\ were coin|H‘Iled 
to emigrate in mass from the country, and have now fixed them- 
selvesin a region about 1 k man*lit*s to tiie north- wot of Alombasah, 
which app(^ar> to ha\i‘ Ix'cn anciently called the land of tiie M(we- 
niong-ao.* During this struggle the W'adoe either began or, what 
is more likely, nmewed a practi(‘e which has made their name 
terrible even in Afi’iean ears. Fearing- <lefeat from the Wakamha, 
they began, in presence of the foe, to roa>t and eat sliees from 
tlu‘ bodies of the fallen. t d'iie inanomvre >uc<‘(*e<le<l ; the ^Va- 
kaniba eouid dan* to die, but they could not face tlie idea of be- 
coming food. Tresentlv, wlien tlie Wazc'gura had armed tljem.''elves 
with mu^kets, and tin? jieople of \\ hinde had organi>ed their large 
plundering excursions, the Wadot* lo.d all ])ower. About t<*n v<‘ars 
ago Jumah ALfumbi, the late Diwan of Saadani, exacted tribute 
from them, and after his death hi» sons coi)timu*d it. In lJsr>7, 
broken by a famine of long continuance, many A\ adoe tied to the 
south of the Kingani River, and obtained from the AVazaramo 
lands near Sagesera and Dege la Alhoru. 

The Wadoe diifer greatly in colour and in form. Some are 
tall, well-made, and liglit-comjilexioiied Negroids, others are 
almost black. Their distinctive mark — of women as well as men 
— is a pair of long cuts down both cheeks, from tlie temple to the 
jaw* ; thev also frequently chip away the two izmer .-ide.-? of the up|)er 
central incisors, h‘avinga small clu'vron-dinpi^d hole. This mutilation 
however is practiced almost throughout Intertropical Africa. They 
are wild in appearance, and dress in softened skins, stained yelluw’ 

♦ Chap. XIV. 

t It is probably an ancient practice amongst the VadrM* reviv^'d on this occa- 
sion. The<;e cannibals preferred the palm*i of the hand^ and tlie ^oles of the feet, 
leaving the fleshy and muscular part*^ to the wtnnen. cinldreu. atnUlave*^. .Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy lib. iv. chap. S. rpi'^ted by Dr, IVke. in a valuable paper on the 
Nile and its tribuUiries, publi-hed in the ‘ Tran«iactioti^ of the no\al (ieogr. Z>oc./ 
vol. xvii. p. 74 . on the ]>arbancu« Sinu*; — the belt of low land formiug 
Zanzibar— there dwelt a nation of Anthropophagi. 

II 2 
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with the hark and the flowers (?) of the mimosa. Their arms are a 
large hide-?liield, spears, bow’s, and arrows, shokah or little battle- 
axe, the siine-knife, and the rungu or knobstick. ' They are said 
still to drink out of human skulls, which are not polished or pre- 
])ared in any way for the purpose. The j)rlncipal chief is termed 
Mweme: his privv-councillors are called IMakungii (?), and the 
tdders M' aiui Mirao (?). The great headmen are buried almost 
naked, but rt*tainin<i' their bead onianumts, sitting in a shallow pit, 
so^iat the forefinger ])rojects above the ground. .With each 
are interred alive a male and a female slave, the former holding a 
muiulu or billhook ulu'rt'with to cut fuel for his lord in the cold 
future world, and the latter, who is st'att'd upon a little stool, supports 
Ids hea<l in her lap. This custom has been abolhhed by some of 
tin' tribes: aceordiiiir to the Arabs, a dog is now buried in lieu of 
the slaves, dhe subdivisions of tlu' \V adoe are numerous. 

The \\ a/egura, who do not inhabit this line of road, require 
souu' alhi.''ion, owing to the part which they have played in the 
evil drama of African life. They occupy the lands south of the 
Pangani Ri\{‘r to the ( 'ape L'tundwe, and they extend w estward as far 
as the hills of Nguru. ( Originally a jieaceful tribe, tliey have been 
rendered terribh^ by the pos>e>sion of firearms ; and their chiefs have 
now collected largt' stores of gunpowder, us('d oidy to kidnap and to 
captun' tlu' weaker wretches within their reach. They thus su})ply 
the market of Zanzibar with slaves, and this practice is not of 
yesterday. About twenty years ago the Wazegura serfs upon the 
island, who had Ikhui cheaply bought during a famine for a few 
inea^ures of grain, rose against their Arab masters, retired into the 
jungh', and, rt'inforced by malefactors and malcontents, began, like 
the Tuehiiis of Languedoc, a servile war. This raged with the 
gn'nte>t fury for six months, when the governor, Ahmed bin Sayf, 
matt'nial umde to bis Highness the late Sa}yid Said,* brought in 
a body of mereenaries from Ilazramaut, and soon broke the force 
of this Jacquerie by netting a price upon their heads, and by giving 
the captives as jwizes to the ca])toi‘s. Tiie late exploits of Kisa- 
bengo, the ^rzagura, have already been alluded to. The Arab 
merchants of Unyanyembe declare that the road wall never be safe 
until that individual s head caps a pole : they speak with bitterness 
of heart, fi^r he is known to exact an unconscionable ‘‘Blackmail.'' 

The azegura are in point of polity an exception to the rule of 
East Africa ; instead of owning hereditary sultans, they’ obey the ♦ 
loudest tongue, the most open hand, and the sharpest spear. This 
teinls jiractically to cause a perpetual blood-feud, and to raise up 

* The list of rulers of Zanzibar island, according to the Arabs, is — 1, the 
slave y akut, who died about seventy years ago; 2, the Savyid el Laghbari, who 
ruled in the time of Capt. Owen ''' lS’22-20) ; 3, Mohammed bin Sulajman ; 4, the 
slave Almas; 5, Abdullah bin Jumah; 6, Ahmed bin Sayf; 7, Say y id Said, of 
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a number of petty chiefs, ^vho, <is])iring‘ to higher positions, niu>t 
distinguish themselves by l)Io()(l^^h(Hl, and ac([uire wealth in 
weapons, the gnvit title to su])eriority, by .da\(‘-(h‘aling. The 
only occasion when they conihiiu' is an opportunity of successful 
attack U{)oii some unguanUnl la^iL^hhour. lh’ii‘tly, the W azt'gura 
have become an irre(*laimable race, and such tiu‘y will remain until 
compelled to make a livelihood by hoiu'^t iiulu>try. 


ClIAPTEli IV. 

The Second Reoion : the MocNrviv^ of Tsacaiia, in 'iiii: 1\ Afuioan 

(UIAL’1>. 

Till*: second or mountain n^gion exttMul- from tlu' we-ti*ru frontiiU’ 
of Khutu at tlu' head of the allu\ial \a]h‘y, in k. hmg. AT iiS', to 
the province of I gogi, the eastern portion of tlu‘ tint table-land of 
Ugogo, in E. long. 3b' 14'. Its diagonal bn^nlth is So g(M)- 
graphical and rectilinear miles. Its length (‘an not b(* (‘>timated ; 
according to the guides, Usagara i- a jjrolongatioii of the moun- 
tains of Nguru, or Ng'u, extending southwanE with a gaj) for fh(‘ 
fluviatile valley of the Kutiji to the line of hig-hlands of wliieh 
Njesa in Uhiao is said to 1 k" the culininating a{H‘X. I'hus this 
feature would corre.'^pond with the e<U‘'tern Ghaut.'' of the Indian 
peninsula. The general lay of the range is from north to ^outh ; 
at the point under consideration it is from north by we>t to Mjuth 
by east, thus forming an angle of 10- — I'.i''' with the meridian. As 
will presently a])pear, it is di\ided into thret^ (li.-tinct ridges by 
longitudinal plains. The highest point above sea-lev(‘l, observed 
by B. w therm., is 57tlO feet; there are, howevei', peaks which 
may rise to 6000 or 6>500 feet. The Usagara (*hain here (jf the 
first order ; indeed it is the only range of any importance* in a 
direct line frcmi the coast to Wcr-teTii I nyamwevi : it would hold, 
however, but a low grade in tlie general >v-tem of tlie earth’s 
elevations, 

Ow'iiig to the depression of the ba>al reg'ions at tin* seaw’ard >lo]*e, 
there is no g'eneral j)ros]>ect from the ea>t. After iKmnding* tlie 
plains of Khutu on the north by irr(‘gular bulging lines of rolling 
hill, the main body of the mountains ris(‘.- ra})id]y to the tir>t 
gradient. Viewed from the we^t, tin* munter.-lojK* ajjju'ars a long 
crescent, with the gihhu? to the front, and with tlie eu^p^ \ani.''hing 
into the di^taiiee. The summit is in the centre of the half-moon, 
w^here the profile is somewhat mural and n'gular ; tin* Hank? of 
the chain, rounded and lum])y com>, intersected b\ ]>]ains, hasin>, 
and dhuns, the fractures of the rocky sy.-teni, denote a priinarj- and 
igneous origin. Internally the lay, a> in granitic formations, is 
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irregular ; the ridges preserve no general direction, and they appeal* 
to iutei*sect one another confusedly. It is to be observed that the 
opposite slopes of the thi*ee several ridges are not equally inclined. 
In chains fringing a peninsula, the seaward declivities being usually 
the more abrupt, the landward faces are not only more elongated, 
but tliey are also dwarfed, in proportion as the plateau into which 
they fall is higlier from .the maritime plains from which they rise. 
To enter, therefore, is far more toilsome than to return. 

From the iniiigiing of lively colours, Usagara is delightfid 
to the eye, after the monotonous tracts of verdure which pall 
upon the sight at Zanzibar, and in the river-valleys. The sub- 
soil, as displayed in the deeper cuts of the ravines and nullahs, 
is granite, greenstone, schist, or a coarse incipient sandstone, 
brown or green, with sun- blackened strata, much tilted up, which 
here and there outero}). In the higher elevations the soil varies 
in depth from a few inches to 30 feet : it is often streaked 
with long, irregular bands of pebbles. The colour is either an 
oehreish brick-red, sometimes micaceous, and encrusted with per- 
oxide of Iron, or of a dull grey, which, like a mixture of all the 
colon i*s, ap})ears dazzlingly white under the sun’s rays ; it is the 
dtbris of comminuted feldspar. The plains and depressions are 
covered with a black earth ; after a few showers they become a 
sheet of mud, and, in the dry season, a deeply cracked and level 
savannah. Where the elevations are overgrown from base to 
summit with a thin forest, the edges of the greenstone and the 
siuidstone strata appear through a thin brown coat of fertile humus, 
the gift of decayed vegetation. A fossil bulimus was found at 
al)out 22(tU feet above sea-level, and large Achatina*, locally called 
Khowa, are scattered over the surface. On the hill-sides, especially 
in the lower sloj)es, are strewed and scattered erratic blocks and 
boulders, and diminutive pieces of white and waxy, red, yellow, and 
rusty quartz, with large irregular fragments, and small calcareous 
nodules of weatlierworn “kunker.” Where water lies deep the 
hills and hill-plains are clothed with a thin shrubbery' of mimosas 
and other thorny gums. Throughout East Africa these woods are 
the only spots in which travelling is enjoyed. Gn^at, indeed, is their 
cont^a^t with the normal features, — bald yellow fields of glare, fetid 
bush and gi'ass, and monotonous expanses of dull, dead herbage, 
concealing mud- swamps and tufty M atercourses, whose only varieties 
are green, greener, and greenest. In these forests the traveller appears 
often surrounded by a thick wood, which he never reaches, the trees 
thinning out as he advances. In such favoured tracts on clear 
and sunny dnys the scenery is strange and imposing. The earthen 
base is of a dark red, which is prolonged half-way up the tree- 
trunks by the iiscending and descending galleries of the tennite : 
contrasting with this peculiarly African tint, the foliage, mostly con- 
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fined to the upper branches, is of a tender and lively jiroon, whose 
open work admits from above the vivid Idue or the golden vellow 
ot an unclouded sky, pure as in the bri^hti^st r(‘;Lrion^ of (ireeee or 
Italy. In the ba>ins wIutc water is nearer the surface, and upon 
the banks of watercourses and rivulets, the sweet and hu'tile ('artli 
produces a ri(*liiy ‘iTt'cn \enetation, and a puantic <zrouth of 
timber, whicli di^till^ni^h(‘s this re^'ioii from others farther \\(*st. 
Usa^ara is peculiarly the land of junLde-tl(t\\tn>, and fruit. Their 
characteristic is a })h*a>ant aciility, a jh-ovImou of nature in climates 
wdiere antise})tics and correctives to bile are almost neecssarit's of 
life. "I hey are abundant, but, beinir allowcal to t^rtiw wild, the 
fleshy parts are un(h»velo])ed. In ])lain> the air, hea\y with the 
delicious perlume of the jasmine [Jasmitnnn ^Vq/ssiuirum ^ with 
the stroll odour of a kind of saire { Sa/ria Aj'ricana^ or .ll/f/si>ifn‘ra /), 
and with the fragrant exhalations of th(^ mimosa flowers, whi(‘h stand 
like gohhm balls on the bright green boughs, forms a most enjo\- 
able contrast to the fetid effluvia of the dreary swamps of the 
lowlands. The tamarind, evervwhere growings wild, is a gigan- 
tic tree. The Myombo,* the yifu\i,t the Ndain,^ and the Ma\a- 
gea,§ are of unusual dimensions ; the calabash is found tO to bO 
feet in girth ; and the sycamore, 15 whose fa\ounte habitat is tin* 

* The Mjembo ii fine forest tree exteiidinir almost from the eoast to tin* 
Lake Regions, and apjiarently unknown U> the natives of Zanzibar island. It hears 
a green dower, with the overpowering smell of tlie Indian ja'^mine^. The fruit 
is a large greenish pod, containing ton or twelve long' hard sends like ac<»niF, 
of a brown black colour, and set in cups, which resemWe red sealingwax. 'flic 
coarse bark is used for building liouse*', and especially KraaN; the finer fibm for 
“basts” and ropes: and the wood makes what Orientals call a hot fire, lasting 
long and burning well out. 

t The Mfifu in r'^agara and Khntu attains considerable size, in Unvamwezi 
it is a rugged and stunted tree. It bears an edible fruit, somewhat "like the 
smallest crab-apple, containing a stone of inordinate j>ro}>ortious. In Ui.vamwezi 
it ripens about October, in Kbutu about Febiuary. 

X The Ndabi is a fruit tree abundant in L'sagara, Ugogi. and Unvamwezi. It 
ranges in height from .3<i to 4.'5 feet, and its fruit reseml'les a pale red currant. 
The taste can be compared to nothing but sweeteiie<i gum dissnlvt^d in dirty water, 

§ The Mayageu is a stunted tree bearing a large tb'*.by flower of a ru'-ty 
murrey red, and gourds about is inches long, solid and heav^ , depending, some 
singly, others in bunches, from slender cords. 1'he Arabs juerce a liole in the 
fruit, chum the inside with a stick, and u^e the trothy juice of the rind as an 
application to slugeish sores, which it is said to burn like him sioiu*. 

ll This sycamore, called Mkuyu, far sui’pas''es in appearance the elms and 
lindens of Europe, Its habitat extends from Kg} pt, Al>\ s<siiiia, and Soniali-land 
almost to the southern extremity of K. Africa. The tine^-t specimens in this 
^country are found in Usagara and Cgogi, tho^^e of L'zaramo and I'njamwezi being 
’of smaller dimensions. The bole, composed of a pillared mas*;, averages fnun 
S to feet in lieifrbt. The branches; extend pn>digiou*.l\ . and aie adorned witli 
the richest mU'ses f>f « o<>l verdure d'he fruit, tlioiuili eaten bv travel!, rs, is a 
poor small berry, all rind and seeds, 'wuh a ^letider title to the name of a tig. 

Another wild fig-tree is the Mtamba. resembling the former in general appear- 
ance, but differing fiom it in detail. Tlie baf is larL^e. heavy, and thick; tin. 
fruit is knobbe*'! with green excie-oences : ami the bole is lottier than that of 
theMkiivu. The roots, which in age rise ab^ve the tarth. diaw up a quantity 
of mould, which, wlien the tiee deeavs or is desire} etl, forms the dwarf mounds 
that in many parts eneumber the suUaee of the ouuutr}. 
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lower countcrslope of Usagara, soraetlmes overshadows a circle 
whose perimeter is 500 feet On the steep hill-sides, which here 
and there dis{)lay signs of cultivation and clearings of green or 
sun-burnt grass, grow parachute-shaped mimosas, with tall and 
slender trunks, and crowned by domes of verdure, rising one above 
the other like umbrellas in a crowd 

The plains, the basins, and the steps, or facets of table-land found 
at every elevation, are fertilized by a stripe-work of streams, runnels, 
and burns, which, anastomosing in a single channel, flow off* into 
the main drain of the country. Cultivation is in patches isolated 
by thick belts of thorny jungle, and the villages are few and rarely 
vi^itcd. .Vs usual in hilly countries, the settlements are built upon 
high ridges and the slopes of cones, for rapid drainage after rain, 
a purer air and fewer mosciultoes, and, perhaps, fur protection from 
kidnappers. The country people bring down their supplies of grain 
and pulse for caravans. There is some delay and difficulty on the 
first day of arrival at a station, and provisions for a party exceed- 
ing a hundred men are not to be depended upon after the third or 
fourth marketing, when the people have exhausted their stores. 
Fearing the thievish disposition of the Wasagara, who even at- 
tempt to SI ui tell away a cloth from a sleeping man, travellers rarely 
lodge near the settlements. Kraals of thorn, capacious circles 
enclosing straw boothies, are found at every march, and, when 
burned or destroyed by accident, they are restored before the 
strangers attempt to i^ivouac. The roads, as usual in East Africii, 
are tracks trodden down by caravans and cattle, and the water- 
course is ever the fa\ourite Pass. Many of the ascents and 
descents are so proclivitous that donkeys must be relieved of their 
loads ; and in fording the sluggish streams, where no grass forms a 
causi'way o\ er the soft, viscid mire, they sink almost to the knees. 
The .''tee pest paths are those in the upper regions ; in the lower, 
though the inclines are often severe, they are generally longer, and 
they are consequently easier. At the foot of each hill there is either 
a mud or a watercourse dividing it fi*om its neighbour. These 
obstacles greatly reduce the direct distance of the day’s march. 

The mountains are w ell supplied w ith water, which is sweet after 
the brackish produce of the maritime valley, and good when not 
rendered soft and slimy by lying long on rushy beds. Upon the 
middle inclines the burns and runnels descending from the upper 
heigh tj> form fiumaras of considerable extent, and of a picturesque 
aspect. The wide and open sole, filled with the w’hitest and cleanest 
sand, and retaining pools of fresh clear water, or pitted with shallow 
wells, is edged by low steep ledges of a dull red clay, lined with 
glorious patriarchs of the forest, and often in the bed is a thickly 
wooded branch or shoal-islet, at whose upper extremity heavy drift- 
wood, arrested by gnarled mimosa-clumps, and screens of shrubs, 
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attests the violence of the rufous-tinted bore of waves with which 
a few showers in the upper regions fill the broadest courses. Lower 
down the channels which convey to the plains the surjfius drainage 
of the mountains are heaps and sheets of granite, w ith long reaches 
of rough gravel ; their stony walls, overrun with vegetation, tower 
high on either hand, and tlie excess of inclination ju’oduces after 
heavy rains torrents like avalanches, which cut their way deep into 
the lower plains. During the dry season, water is drawn from pits 
sunk from a few inches to 20 feet in the re-entering angles of the 
beds. Fed by the percolations of the soil, it unites the purity of 
springs witii the abundance of rain-supplies, — a comfort fully ap- 
preciated by down-caravans after the frecpient Tirikeza,"’ or 
droughty afternoon-marches in the western regions. 

I’lie versant of the mountains varies. In the seaward and th(' 
central sections streams fiow ea.^tward, and swell the Kingani atid 
other rivers. The southern hills discharge their Avaters south and 
south-west through the Maroro River, and various smaller tribu- 
taries, into the Rwaha, here the name for the upper course of the 
Rufiji. In the lateral plains between the ridges, and in the hill- 
girt basins, stagnant pools, which even during the Masika inundate, 
but will not flow, repose upon beds of porous black earth, and 
by their profuse herbage of reeds and rush-like grass, with the 
luxuriant crops produced by artificial irrigation, cause a malarious 
atmosphere, and a consequent degradation in the people. 

The climate of Usagara is cold and damp. It has two distinct 
varieties, the higher regions being siilubrious, as the lower are 
unwholesome. In the western lower ranges heavy exhalations are 
emitted by the decayed vegetation, the nights are raw, the morn- 
ings chilly and misty, and the da}s are bright and hot. In tln^ 
upper heights, near the sources of the Mukondokwa River, the 
climate suggests the idea of the Mahabaleshwar and the Neilgherry 
Hills in Western India. Compared with Uzaramo or Unyam- 
wezi, these mountains are a sanatorium. The east wind, a local 
deflection of the south-east trade, laden with the moisture of the 
Atlantic and the Indian Oceans, and collecting the evaporation 
of the valley, impinges upon the seaward slope, and, ascending, is 
relieved from atmospheric pressure, and is condensed by a colder 
temperature ; thence the frequent ])recipitation of heavy rain, and 
the banks and sheets of morning cloud which veil the tree-clad j)eaks 
of the highest gradients. As the sun waxes hot, the air acquires 
a greater capacity for carrying water ; and the results are a 
milky mist in the basins, and in the upper hills a wonderful clear- 
ness, broken only by the thin cirri of the higher atmosphere. After 
sunset, again, the gradual cooling of the temperature causes the 
deposit of a copious dew, which renders the nights peculiarly plea- 
sant to a European. The diurnal sea-breeze which is felt in the 
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slope is unknown in the counterslope of the mountains, where, 
indeed, the climate is much inferior to that of the central and 
ea>tern lieiirhts. As in the Sewalik Hills, and the* sub-ranges of 
the Himalayas, the &un is burning-hot during the dry season, and 
in the rain^ there is cither a storm of thunder and lightning, M'ind 
and rain, ora fctilliie^s deep and depressing, with occasional gusts of 
a wind whose di»tinct moaning shows the higlily electrical state of 
the atnios])here. The 3Iasika, here commencing in early January, 
lasts three months, when the nonnal easterly winds shift to the 
north and the north-west. The Vuli, confined to the eastern 
slopes, occurs in August, and as on the jjlains fre(j[uent showers fall 
between the vernal and the autumnal rains. 

Th(‘ pt'ople ofU.^itrara suffer in the lower regions from severe 
ulct‘rations, from cutaneous dijordtu’s, and from other ailments of the 
plain. Higher up tlu'V are healthier, though by no means free 
from pU'uri>v, ])neuinonia, and dysentery. Fever is common, more 
aeutt' in the raiige of swamps and decom])osed herbage, milder in 
the well-ventilated cols and on the hill-sides. The tyj)e is rather 
a violent bilious attac'k, aceoin|mnied by remittent febrile symptoms, 
than a regular fever. It begins with cold and hot fits, followed by 
a copious })€ Inspiration, and sometimes inducing delirium ; it lasts 
as a (plot i dial! or a tertian from four to seven days ; and though 
the attacks are slight, tliey are followed by great debility, and by 
want of ap|Kdite, of sleep, and of energy. This fever is greatly 
exai‘erbated hy exposure and fatigue, and it seldom fails to leave 
frdiind it a legacy of cerebral or visceral disease, — dysentery or 
diarrhavi. 

Tile mountains of Usagara are traversed from cast to west by 
two main lines ; the Mukondokwa on the northern and the'Kirin- 
gawana on the southern line. The former was closed until lb 56 
bv a chronic famine, the result of such a neighbourhood as the 
\\ azt'gura and the |>eople of \\ hinde on the east, the Wahumba 
and the W aniasai northwards, and the AVarori on the south-west. 
In 1S5S the niountaineors, after murderiug by the vilest treachery 
a young Arab trader, Salim bin Nasir, of the Bu Saldi, or the royal 
chin of Zanzibar, attempted to jilunder a large mixed caravan of 
W anv.iTiiwezi and \\ asiwahili, miinberiiig TOO or bOO guns, com- 
manded by a stout fellow*, Abdullah bin Narib, called by the 
Africans Ki.^esa,* who carried off the cattle, burned the villages, 
and laid wa?>te the whole of the Rubeho or western chain. The 
Mukondokwa, which >pans the three several ridges, and which tra- 


* The heathen Africans, unable to manage, even with their Kisawahili modifi- 
cations, the Arabic names, invariably nickname the ^e^ide^t Arab merchants after 
their own fashum. Almost all are derived freni smiie i»ersoiial quality, as 
“ Kidogo,” Mr, “ Little and not uufrequently they are grossly satirical, as 
Msoj^)ora.'' 
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verses the most characteristic scenery of Usa<rara, will be described 
stage by stage. In the Kiriiigawana, or the soiitluTii route, winding 
amongst the ttimer and le^s interesting levels, only the few stages 
which present a no volt y are ottered to the reader. 

From Mzizi Mdogo, the >tation situated on the lowc'st gradient 
of the U^aga^a ^Mountains, to U^ogl, their \Ne>tern limit, an‘ 17 
khamhi or stagms, which may be ac(‘onipli>he<l by caravans, when 
in light marcihng-order, in three wta^ks. Tlie tir>t is a hill-side 
kraal, called Ciiya K henge (of the iguana* * * § ), a inarch of 4 h. 30 ni. 
The path lit‘s over a ^ucc*e^^iun of diort ^tec‘p hill^, Nvith a hrowni.di 
red soil, dotted with blocks and stone^ thinly \(‘il(‘d in the up]KT 
parts with gniss and a sprinkling of tall calaba.dies, and alrt'ady 
displaying >igns of aridity in the growth of ah»(*tict and thorny 
plants, the cactus and the as<‘U^pias, § tlu‘ inilk-bush n ami the 
stunted mimosii. Near the Mg(»ta Ui\er, which is again forde<l sis. 
times, the vi^gidatiou is tall and thick, tlu‘ grasses obstruct tin' 
path, and in the dense jungle th(^ cowhagc' ( Dolhlms prurimis),! and 
the stiff reeds here known as the wild sugar-cane animv the lialf- 
naked porters. Thus bouiuh'd, and approached b\ stei‘p, sttmy, 
and muddy indines, the stream shrinks to a mountain torrent, in 
places hardly 50 feet broad, tiie flow’ is swift, tlie <l(*pth during the 
dry season varies from 1 t(j 4 feet, and the waters are (hed by the soil 
a ruddy brown, whilst the IxmI is sandy and sometimes rocky, with 
boulders of primitive formation, streaked witli snow-white cpiartz. 
Before the end of the march the ])idli climbs up a short stc(‘]> pitch 
of rock and root, with a deep hank to the riviT on the right, which 
renders it dangerous for laden iisses. Tlu' Khambi is on tlie 
southern side, which is clothed with a dense thicket, im])assahl(‘ 
except where a path has been cut by the axe. At this j>oint tlie 
traveller mkes a pleasurable leave of the 3Igeta River, whieli 
already nears its source in the hills of Duthumi. The air of these 
“ Tamarind Hills ' is pure and wholesome, and the distant prospects 

* These animals are the harmless crocodiles of the Periplus ^ch. lo, , they are 
still found in the island of Zanzibar and on the mainlantl ; there are several 
varieties. Like the Muharattas of W. Imlia, the people eat these huge lizards. 

t There are several varieties of this plant, the nio-'t common being the Somaii 
big or haskui. 

I A cactus, with fuur-angletl branches, flourishes througluuit the country : in 
Unyamwezi, and on the steep bills that border the Tanganyika Lake, its hole is 
hard and woody, and its broad, fleshy attachments nse in cup shape often twenty 
feet high. 

§ The larger asclepias is a weed throughout the land, and the people i.iniore its 
uses in Arab techiiobigy. 

li The mtupii. spurge-wort, or milk-bush of Ind’a ' a euphorbia , attains in K. 
Africa the dimensions of a tree ; in some parts it forms around the villages tall 
walls of metallic lustre, and an iniperMous shade truly grateful to the sight. The 
Wainamv^ezi use the ImruiDg juice, after toasting the twisrs in hot ashes hkt 
potatoes till the milk lo^es its acridity, as a stinuilaut in ophthalmia. 

^ This plant is not used medicinally by the people, who regard its fetid flowers 
and bristly legume only as a noxious weed. 
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of mountain and rock, and vistas of plain and river, are truly 
enjoyable. 

The next march, which completes the passage of tHe “ Tamarind 
Hills, ’’ crosses a country broken by dry nullahs or rather ditches, 
traverses a >eain of forest with a deep woody ravine on the right, 
and meets with two obstacles for laden animals, a muddy swamp 
full of watercourses and the upper bed of the Rufuta, a nullah 
dry during the hot season, with high and precipitous earth-banks. 
Then winding along a hill-flank to avoid a bend in the bed, 
the path plunges into the sole of the Rufuta. This main drain 
of the lower levels rises, according to the guides, from the ground, 
and flows after rains into the Mgeta. Many little cuts and 
nullahs from the north and north-east, the south and south-west, 
conv(*y to it the surplus moisture of the adjoining highlands. 
The sole, which varies from 3 to 16 feet in breadth, winds abruptly 
round tlu' hills ; it is either of deep sand or clay, sopped with water, 
which, in the upper b('d, becomes a thin fillet about ankle-deep. 
Now sw'(H't, then salt, its mud is tinged in places with a solution 
of iron, >howini:, when stagniant, bri<rht prismatic and iridescent 
tints. The windings of the bed are short and sharp; when narrow, 
the tall irrasses of the banks meet across it, and after a few' yards 
of ‘‘ irnt’’ it attain widens. The w alls are in some parts earth, in others 
blocks of grey syenite, which here and there encumber the bed ; and 
on the right, near the end of the stage, the hills fall in almost perpen- 
dicular ma>se> of sandstone, out of whose chinks twist up the gnarled 
roots of lofty trees, corded with creej)ers, and overgrow n w ith para- 
sites; whili-t danirling from twines sometimes .^0 feet long, fruits like 
footballs dejiend over the traveller's head. The lower banks, when 
not (‘hoked witli ru>h, are overgrown with the brightest verdure, and 
with the featluM'v bamboo * bmiding and rising witii the wind. After 
a manb of 4 h. 30 m. th(^ ])ath, turning from the bed, winds up 
a steep and broken hill on the left bank and abuts upon a kraal 
on the summit of a cone almost at the base of the Goma Pass. It 
is announced by an outlying hut or two, set aside for porters suffer- 
ing from the smallpox, and the many skeletons that appear on this 
day's march show the effect of hard work upon hanl fare. The 
little beehive huts of the Wakaguru(?)t and the Wakwivi, sub- 
tril>es of the Wasagara, appear from afar half-buried in the forest- 

♦ The mwanzi or bamboo, the representative of the tropical grasses, grows in 
jungles about the country : the largest are found on the seaward slopes of Usagara, 
the plains of the ^talagarazi River, and the mountain^; surrounding the Tano-an- 
yika. This cane never attains the full Indian size. The lesser variety, popularly 
called ‘‘ Kingail ” in India, and there made into walking-sticks, was not remarked 
in E. Africa. The people employ the bamboo for many "mall purposes, the split 
lengths bind the thatch upon almost every roof. The .\rabs prefer it, on account 
of Its Iightne"S, to stronger materials for the poles of their light travelling tents. 

t There is some doubt about the existence of this tribe. The Arabs, however, 
agreed in their accounts of it, and translated the name dwellers in high places.” 
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nooks oil the distant hill-tops. The people are rich in flocks and 
grain, but a sad ex})eri(uice ha^ tanuht tlu'ui to diun intercourse with 
strangers, wh«^ther Arab^ or Wasawahili, Wainriina or \\ anyatn- 
wezi : in happii*r days tlu' road was lined with large villages, of 
which now nut a trace nanains. 

Tlie third inarch ascends the (ionia l^l^s of the Rufntu, or the 
eastern chain, so call(*d by the Arabs from the nullah ^^hich drains 
it; the inhabitants of the* country ha\e ])n>habi\ no u’eni'ial name. 
This is a loiiir and Toilsonu* stau'c, nHphrini*' at lea^t 7 h., and 
heavily laden men ])rt*fer to halve it. "I'lu* footpath winds along 
tlu* hill-sith*'^, with deep ravines to tlu* ri^ht, and pn'scmtK, after 
idunging into a eh‘ar foi’e>t of tall scatt(M‘ed trees, b(*twtH‘n whoMi 
trunk." art* ^i^ible, on both Mdt*^, in di^tant ]M‘V>pt‘t‘tiM* far bt'low, 
lonir rolling tracts of wooded land, it arri^t‘s at tlu* foot of a >t(*ep 
hill, which iiiu^t bt* climbed. Tlu* a>ct‘nt is a kind of ^tai^‘aM^ t*om- 
ju>stMl of t*arth-^tep" bound with strong ttmaelou> root> : the atones 
thicklv strewn about are chiefly t)f sebi>t, inieata*ous gi'it, and a 
sandstone showing the ])rest*nce of iron. The* summit of this 

kloof/’ which was iU"certaiiUMl to rise 223.) ft*t*t ahoNt* s(*a-h*vel, 
leads to an easv desct'iit along* the flank of a hill, whit‘h (‘ommands 
on the left hand a fair bird’s-eye vit‘w* of coiu* and ridge rising* and 
falling in blue waves on a scale g’radually decn*asing till they sub- 
side into a long level line of hazy iiorizon. Vj)on a grass]^ rist*, to the 
right of the roatl, called 3Ifu'uui, from a s]H*cies of wild fruit-tree, 
the wearied Pagazi tind the remains of a kraal, and at its base* a 
runnel of })ure water, which derives its name from the hill. Prom 
this point the path to])s the hu^t step of the Pass hy an easv ascent. 
Here tlie country is tlhckly wooded, the hills are crowned with trees, 
the ravines are a mass of tangled verdun*, and from the dub* and 
other grasses rises a sickening odour of <h‘(*ay. The morning dews 
and the flery suns of noon are in this ])art of Usagara the fomites 
of severe fevers. From the flat summit of the range the route 
descends rapidly at first, but it soon stretches out into gentler slopes 
unlike those of the sharp seaward face. In the long ex])anse Inflow 
there are 12 distinct risi*s and 15 several falls, st*parated by 
lines of half-dried nullahs choked with ill->avoured gr*a>sc's. As 
the rain-catching peaks are left behind, th(* slo]>e" of nul sand Ix'gin 
to show* sunburnt herbage and tufty grass : the earths of lions 
become numerous, and the aloetic plants which lH':-]H‘ak an arid soil 
again meet the eye. Nearing the end of the stage, the path fords 
the Zonhwe, a stream of sweet water flowing to the west, under 
high banks lx*aring a dense jungly bush in a IhmI of mire and grass. 
About 2‘50m. from this point a kraal is built upon the junction 

* The dab-grass of India Cynodon dactylon, Royle U abundant in this and in 
other parts of E. Africa. In India it is a nutritive and a favourite food for animals, 
but in Africa the abses, especially those from Zanzibar, seem to avoid it. 
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of the Muhama line and the Whinde road, which here falls in from 
the coast. Zoiiliwe is a new settlement of aziniha, who support 
thein>el\('^ hy '^*llin^ a few fowls and a little holeus At the rate of 
32 Ttition^ p(‘r shukkah to caravans. Travellers usually halt here 
eitiier to n*st after the fatigues of the pa»ses, or to prepare for three 
<Ia\s of st‘mi-^tarvation. 

I'Voiu Zonliwe the next stage is Muhama, a inarch of 4 h. 45 m. 
road falls easily westward down a long grassy and jungly 
iucliiux cut hy se\eral nullahs, of which tlie most considerable 
i> a branch of the jMuhama. dliis is a dry sandy bed, containing in 
hot \\(‘athcr stagnant ])oo]s, to which large game flock by night; the 
u>ual high herbage c'lotiu's its bai^ks, and its apparent course winds 
to north-\N(‘st hy west. Beyond the Muhama begins rolling ground, 
with of dwarf-hill flanking a low bottom which renews all 

the' ill-ta\oured '•cenery of Zungomero. Again, the land, a mass of 
] Hit rid gra>s, di>pla\> tlu' ])apaw, the dwarf fan-palm, and the 
liypha-na : tlu' calaha-h and the myombo, the holeus and the maize, 
an' of Inxnriant dinu'n^ioiis ; deej) rat-holes, enlarged by the boy- 
inmtc'rs, hrc'ak thc^ path, and at times the caravans are dispersed 
by >\\arms of wild Ihm's. The Muhama or "‘Fan-palm,” a 
largn* nullah running’ we^t and by south, gives its name to the 
di^tric*t, which contains two >c*ttleim'nts of \\ angindo and Man- 
dandii inmtsmt'n, proUibly fugitives from their homes near Kilwa. 

('ountiy is rich in game, from the guinea-fowl to the wild 
butlalo:* and the elephant and \iirious kinds of antelopesj are 
found on the broad plain to the west Muhama is the utmost limit 
of the \ uli or Little Rains. The luxuriance of the vegetation is 
explaincMl by the vicinity of w ater, and the higher levels are seldom 

Tho luho^zt), or jungle i>x ( tafferof S Africa ', abounds through E. Africa, in 
the roer plaln^ wIkto water is plentiful. It is a hue animat snmew'hat larger 
than the toiuui(»!i-s!z<-d Kngli^h ox, w ith uniform dun skin, never particoloured 
like the tame breeds, and witli thick, black-brown horns, fiom twelve to thirteen 
inches bread at the base, diver^dng outwards and incurving towards the points, 
which, in large ‘^pecimeus, are distant about three feet from each other; they are 
separated by a run row channel, which in age becomes a solid mass of bone. These 
bi-asts are a« dull r)f c<»Tnprehen'*ion as they are fierce and powerful; and afTecting 
partu-ular spots, they atf<>i d ‘Several chaiuvs of a successful shot to the fundi or 
shikari, of the caravans. The .\frieaiis kill them ^^ith arrows. The tlesh is eaten 
but it iv eoiisidercil peculiarly heating ami bilious ; the hide is preferred to that of 
tame animals fiir thongs 

^ t E. Africa wants the vast variety of antelopes which enrich the list of southern 
Fauna Besules the gnu and the steinbok. the sahtaiia and the pallah— which 
atlords excellent veiiison — tluTC are little antelopes aliout the size of an English 
hare, called Mii\d h\ the people : tliese have reddisii coats and diminutive horns. 
The suarigum, or sungiila, i^ some^^hat larger than thesaltiana: the people declare 
that the stags. e\en ^ hen full grown, have no horns, which are peculiar to the 
hind. In KluUu a specimen was shot by ("apt. Sj’^eke, which proved to be a fine 
male hartebeest. The horns of the oryx were frequently seen, but the ammal 
did not meet the eye. In the rounded hilly ground near the coast Capt. Speke 
saw a double-horned antelope, which could not be identified, but resembles the 
obouka singa. or Tetraceros (piadricornis of Nepaul. 
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seen without a cap of purple rain -cloud. Here caravans usually 
halt to collect grain and to })re])art‘ for tlieir long desert marches. 

From Mulia'nia to Makata, the fifth >tation, is a jouriu'v of i> h. 
30 111 . across the lateral jdalii * which separates tlie Fufuta from 
the Mukoiulokwa range, l\ing to the west, towards which the 
country gently shehes. It i> enclu>ed on both sidi> by low lines 
of distant hill, and cut by ^tl*e]) nullalK'^ : iraiiu^ aboumh in tlu* short 
thick gra>s, and the loftv Paliiurad with it> inaje-tic bidging 
column, which naiders it >o diiliiadt to climb, i> a no\el feature in 
the scenery. 'I he approach to the kraal is deiioti‘d \)\ a diNul hwid 
of dry caked and cracked mud, diowing the eticct^ of eNttnidve 
inundation. .V largi' eucamjnnent, atl’ected b\ tlowu caravans, lies 
on the near ^ide of the M<ikata/’ a lonir ri\(‘r-like tank, whoM^ 
lay is east by north. The ooz\ banks t>f thi^ watm*, which is >aid, 
after hea\y rains, to join the ^lukondokwa IFner, are friug(‘d with 
liliaceous and other large aquatic ]>lant^; tlu‘ water i> jiotabh*, but 
the s{)ot is vexed b\ h’giousof iuingrv moMpiitos.J ddie up-caravans 
encamp in a kraal on the we^tt‘rn liauk of tin* water, tlie port(*rs 
sensibly declining^ to commence tiu‘ dayV work with hard labiair, 
and fearing’ lest a :?udden fall of rain ^houhl compel them to intiMU- 
pestiye halts. Throughout the country, in such jilaces, tIuTe are 
two distinct khanibi, one on each .^idi* of the ob.'-tacle, w liether tliis 
be a rher, a pa.-s, or a popuioun clearing. In the latter case they 
always unload at the fartlier mid of the cultivation, jn*ej)ared, in 
case of a fray, to e^mipe into the jungle, without ruimiiig the 
gauntlet of the villages. 

A march of 4 h. 30 m, leads from Makata to Myombo, the 

iliver of the Myombo Free.*’ Tue road begins o\er a dead plain, 

The feature of ground in Kiiglibh called a \alle\ is in tlieso lands found only 
in the alluvial form, and tven this, wall its horrid and sedgy aspect, fails to sug- 
gest the ideas (T placid rural beauty which Turopt'ans attach to the term. The 
local succedaneuin is the flhuii of India, an insensil)le prolongation ot'tlie mountain 
sh>pes : the lowest line of the depression forms the sole ota uindiiu: nullah. This 
African “ Bondei” thus resembles the “ Wady,” except that the Arabian formation 
is usually cultivated and populous, whereas the Atnears tear the uiia'^ma and the 
mosquitos engendered b\ it'' profusion of fertility. In Soutli Atriea, e are told by 
early traveller?, the Dutch “valley ” ’«as applied to a lake or s\^amp. 

t Thispalmvra BoraN^iis tlahelliforniis) i? calhul by the people mvuino, like 
the h\pha’iia. It is scattered thnmghout the country, but it is more common in 
Western Un\amwezi than elsewhere. In the district of Mseiie an intoxicating 
toddy is drawn, as in India, from the cut frond. KKewlnre it is little used. a.s 
the K. African in the interior is not a climbing animal. It is the deleb-palm of 
the White Nile. 

X The niaringouins, or mosquitos, in K. Africa are less troublesome than 
might be expected from the nature and position of the coutitr\. Kxcejit near their 
breedim: placc'^, the back water-, on river banks and the margins of muddy pools, 
thc'se piping pewits give little trouble. Tpon the Tangaii) ika Lake the> are few and 
harmless : ou the creek of the Nyanza, Imwever, they rise in clouds. The 
common eulex of this ptirtion f>f E. Africa is rather a large variet}. of a brownish 
or dun colour : tlm bite lias little venom compared with those of the Mozambique, 
or e\eQ of W. India. 
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showing, like its eastern neighbour, signs of long submergence. 
The &ec*iiery i» a curious coiitra:?t in this strange African Nature, 
which is t‘ver in extremes, and where extremes ever meet ; — where 
grace and beauty are seldom without the present contrast of a 
hideoiH grotes([uenoss. The Expedition crossed this plain early on 
the nioniing of the 23rd of August, 1(^57. Above lay a sea of 
purest azure, fiakc^d by fleecy opal-tinted vapours high in the 
euijyrean and catching tlu* glances of an unrisen sun. Long 
lines, one bhu*r than th(' other, broken by castled crags, girt the 
horizon; the nearer heights were of a pur])lish brown, and snowy 
iui>ts hung like glacitTs about their Adds. The Illo^t graceful of 
auiniaL — tlu' anteloj)e and the zebra — browned in tljo distance; 
now they stood to gaze u])on the long line of men, then, after 
ii’isurelv paeing, with retrospective glanees, in an opj)osite direction, 
tiny lialt(‘d laotionle.-s for a moment, facing about once more to 
satisfy tht'ir curiosity, and hir'tly, territied ly tlieir o\w) fancy, they 
l)ouu(h'd ill ri(*oclietv-) over tlu* jdaiii. The doves'*' cooed loudly in 
tiie clumps of evergreen, in which >unio jiaront tree stretched its 
giant anu'- over a “"fairy ring'" of cool and dew-fed verdure. Troops 
of gniiiea-fovvl (‘lu>t('rcd like blue-bells upon tlie ]K>ughs, mingling 
tlu'ir wihl crii's of joy with the loud chatter of the peewdt. Yet, 
tliat di'foniiity might not be wanting’, the end of this j>icture was a 
tangled mass of tall fetid reeds and rank jungle, with its rotting 
deail wood (uicroaching u])on tlie liole-pierced g*oat-track that zig- 
zagged to the Myoinho river. This perennial stream, rising in an 
elevation opjiosite the hills of Duthumi, and flowing with a s.E. 
(?)coui>e, is about 5() feet broad at the ford; its swift brown 
waters roll under a canopy of tlie trees whose name it beajjs. The 
kraal i? found upon a little elevation on the left bank. 

The seventh inarch concludes the transit of the mountain plain in 
4 h. 30 m. It winds over a flat thickly covered with tall and 
spiny grasses, and after crossing a thick bush, in which, owing to 
the network of paths, it is not difficult to lose the way, it abuts 
upon sham has or plantations of hole us and maize, fields of tobacco, 
and scattered growths {)f papaw and castor. Here, until August, 
]<s,57, stood iJbumi, a flourishing village of IVasngara, so called 
from its sultan. It was found, however, plundered, and half burnt 
by the tilihu^tcrs of \Aliinde, headed by the terrible Kisabengo. 
Cots and nets, drums, mortars, and articles of humble furniture 
were S('attered upon the ground, and the fields had been stripped 
and restripped by every* passing caravan. A few of the wretched 
fugitives were seen lurking in the jungle, no man daring to revisit 


* These birds, called, probably from their cry, “ Hiiwwa,” resemble our turtle 
doves. They make sufficient noise in the jungles to satisfy a European, but the 
Arabs complain that they do not coo with that spasmodic energy which Orientals, 
who mix a manner of mystery with the subject, admire. 
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the wreck of his property. Ih^re again tlie Demon of Slavery will 
reign over the solitude of his own creation. Can it he that hy 
some explicable law, where Nature lias done her best fur the 
happiness of man, man, doomed to misery, must become his own 
toniientor ? 

iV few miles of mare^eent vegetation and drippiiiof grass, tall, 
stiff, and thiek-stalkial, line the ])atii that wind:? from 31 bund along 
the line of the 31ukondokwa wliere tlie traveller, ri>ing and 

falling over the slijijiery mire, hurries from the hoix'tlies and the 
huge black pismires. Aftt'r about an hourV march the stream must 
be forded. According to the guides, it the upper course of the 
Kingani river, with wliic'li it ana^tomo^es in Uzaramo (?). It 
cuts its way through the eliain, to which it gives a name, by a 
transversal valley perpendicular to the lay, and so conveniently 
disposed that the mountains setmi to made for their drain, 
rather than the drain for its momitains. The approach, a mere 
tunnel in the close jungle, causes delay to large caravans, and the 


* The Tabanid® are trouble'^ome in the jungle-patelies throughout the country, 
especially during the dr} , hot leather. Tliere is a large brown dipter wiiose 
long and sharp proboscis draws blood and lea\es a lasting trace. A specimen has 
been deposited in the British Museiini. This, or some otlnr tiy, buries its eggs in 
the human skin, causing a small red painful boil, from whicli, after a few da>s, 
issues the “ Funza,” or larva, a small white worm. Strangers as well as nati\es, 
especially in Unyamwezi, suffer from this annoyance. 'Fhe jungles also contain 
a large blue tly with a scarlet head. The fa\ourite haunts of all these insects 
are the patches of uncultnated grounds winch si>parate the settlements, and the 
bite is more painful before the rams than at other seasons. Yet the plague of 
flies is fur more tolerable iu these lauds than in the bomali and the dry pastoral 
countries to the noiih. 

N.B. — Since the above w*as in print, the following note was kindly forwarded to 
the author by ^Ir. Adam White, iu wh"se haiids the little collection of insects has 
been placed : — 

Dear Sir, British Museum, November 21, 18.’)9. 

The fly you met with in the country between the mountains and Tanga- 
nyika, in S. lat. o , is certainly theTsets**. or t //i- met with hy Vurdon 

and Livingstone in another part of S. Africa. The wings are a trifle darker than 
in the specimen we had before, the result, no doubt, of \ours having been preserved 
in spirits of wine. 

Your other insects are a species of no-w /, allied to S. lanifica, &e., but 
without the pilose depressions on the thorax and eh tra ; aho a species of the 
genus Trox^ with polished tubercles on the elytra arranged in lines. Of Orthop- 
tera there are specimens of i, }{< and ( ^'i-h most probably uu- 

described. Two species of Forficula. Of Ih menopterons insects }ou have four 
species, the names of which, as given me by Mr. Smith, are J/’/fJAi 
}‘e!'.p'T*ui £ U<>ni, .Ipi*' scxUlldn: and a species of ant of the genus Ponera, allied 
to I\ }»'Ad':nti i. 

OfNeuroptera there is the larva of a species of If' or Ant-Tdon, Of 
Aptera, two '•pecimens of a Tick of the geuu^ jT. "/uhdee/., allied to T. ; 

and a fine species of one of the Millepedes. 

All the insects are of charaett ristic African genera: some of the species are 
found in Natal, while the Bee even extends to West Africa. 

Captain Burton, 14, ./ o/tt/s > t ... 
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porters, stuna* and pricked, become so impatient that their loads 
often 5 >utfer. Tlie brown swift stream is here unusually broadened 
t(j alnnit a lnnidred yards by a branch islet above ‘the ford; the 
riu'ht Iwink falls into water breast-deep, with a network of tough 
roots ; and the left is a quagmire of slushy mud, encumbered with 
thick gra^s, canes, and fallen trees. The depth in August, 1857, 
was about three feet, but it is liable to floods and freshets, often 
causing great loss of time to travellers. Ascending the miry run 
on the left hank, the route resumes the northern side of the stream, 
winding along the flanks and bases of hills, sometimes ascending 
the s})urs of ^t()nv and jungly eminences, where the paths are 
rough and precipitous, at other times descending into the stagnant 
lam>ous, tile reedv and rushy swamps, and the muddy bogs which 
margin the stream. After a total march of 6 hours the kraal 
appears; it lies upon the slojiinu' ground at the foot of the northern 
w'ails encirt'ling the gra>.>v ri\er- ha-in, through wdiich flows the 
Mukondokwa in a turbid browui stream, here narrowed to about 
40 fl'et. Till' di>trict of Kadetamare was formerly a plentiful 
provisioninir station, wliere e\en cattle were procurable — a rare 
circnm>tanc(' in the smaller s(4tlemeiits of I'sagara. Now' the 
people, hunted and harried like wild beasts, have built their 
cottages u})oii the hig]ie>t ridges. At the sight of a single Mu- 
ruiigwana or stranger approaehing the settlement, the war-cry or 
the drum re-echois amongst the hills, and even the women hurry 
to arms. ( aravans therefore hasten through the land half-starved 
and surterimj from colds and eliills, tlie result not of low tempera- 
ture, hut of humidity ami inordinate evaporation. 

The niiitli march ascends the flu via tile vallev of the Mukon- 
dokwa, girt apparently on all sides by higdi picturesque peaks, 
with home>teads Miioking and cattle grazing upon the level steps. 
After about 1 li. 30 m. of progre-s through plantations and to- 
bacco plots, divided by ])atehes of gra^s and bush, and cut by 
deep nullahs, the path descends through a narrow' lane of reedy 
vegetation, at the enil of whicli the stream is forded, and receiving 
le.-s drainage than in the low'er Led, the })as?age is easier. The 
road tiieii skirts the rig-ht bank of the river through cultivation, 
gra.-s, and trees, uj) a gradually broadening* vallev peculiarly rich in 
flekbrats.^ (grossing ^lmdry swamps and nullahs, neats’-tongues, and 


* The .\ralis describe a kind of jerboa (the Dipus Cafer, or Cape jerboa?), 
with reddish hack, white heliy, and long hinder limbs, which abounds in the 
fiehU, and is considered delicate meat by the people. The Indian musk-rat is 
common in I ujamwt'zi and Ujiji. Idie bandicoot was not seen. There is a 
striped rat calUd b;v the Arabs ei ^^ll'^}lakhkhat ; dark, with yellow marks, which 
show d!>tinetly in tlie sun. Tlie huts and shady places under the trees are full 
ot brovn rats, which resemble the Persian animal now so common throughout 
Lurope. I hey do great damage to provisions, cloth, and matting, and sometimes 
iinadp Khutu and other provinces in armies wiiich devour the harvests ; and so 
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hill spurs, where the ascents and the desc'cnts are equally rou^h, 
jungly, and precipitous, it pn^scntly falls into a deep reach, where 
pools of water, hrcast di'ej) and lualotMl in ])y impassable jungle, 
and by long run^ of slushy mire fe^tering‘ in a furious sun, severely 
tiw the strongest Fagazi. Thence the road winds under the high 
hills to the south, wliil^t on tlu' o})])osite or left hank of the river 
the broadening valle'y disj)lays a growth of ])alnis and large trees. 
After about S hours of p«'unful toil a kraal is found in the district 
of iliiinyi. Here airain the W a^agara nduse to sell jirovisions, 
and consider the visit of a “ ^lurungwiiiia * an otfen(‘(' ]mnishable 
with deatii. d'lie ])ortiu's mIio havt^ reekle»lv wa>te(l tlie ])rovisi(>ns 
brought from iMuhania nni>t sunjjort life )>v edible roots and 
hcrbs-t 

From Muinyi to the next station, Nidabi, is a march of 4 h. 50 in. 
The path is painful, winding along tiu' shouldiav of >tony and 
bushy hills, with roiig-h re-cntcM'ing atigd(*s, and sometimes dipping 
down into the valhw of th(' Miikoiulokwa, which, hard on the right, 
s]>rcads out into swam])s ncarlv two miles broad, tenqiorarv as far 
as they di'pcnd upon the rainy flood:', and jiermancnt where their 
low' level admits of free filtration. ( )n the ste(*p eminences th(' 
right of the path rise, tall and tliick, tln^ thorn growths, the aloetic 
plants and caetaecse of desert Somaliland; tin' other sid(' is a minia- 
ture of the marine la go ions, the erei’ks. and tlie bayous of green 
Zanzibar. After n homv' marching tlie labour comes to a <Tisis, 
W'here the path, ])rcaking’ ofl’at a right angle from the river, winds 
up an insecure ladder of loost' earth and rnlliug stones. At this 
place more than one member of a caravan will lo^e his footing and 
disappear through the thorny bushes of the steep slope on the ofl- 
side. Then, leaving the stream to the north, the path falls into a 
gravelly flumara, about 100 vards broad, which occupies the centre 
of a w idening table-land. :j: The deep sand is dented with cattle- 


great is their desire for meat, that they compel, hy their hites, the cottagers to 
sleep on elevated platforms- At times the "whole ho'^t <>f rats will leave the hut 
simultaneously, when the people say that they go to drink. They are also believed 
to show their contempt for the human lace hy an offcn‘;ive act <»f which monkeys 
have been accused. Some of these animals have a very dark skin, caused by soot 
and smoke ; but it is not probable that the black rat could exist amongst so many 
enemies. The E. Africans call rats and mice generically P'hanya. 

* Muningw dna \ Mulungw.ina ' means a free man, opposed to ^^tunl^^. a 
slave. It is, liowever, applied especial] \ to free negnud** trom Zanzibar island 
or coast, and is thus appropriated even h} slaved and clients when travelling in 
the interior. It is a common addres*; to a man when his name is not known. 

+ All wild greens and vegetaldes are called b\ the people Mboga. which must 
not he confuiinded with llnga, a pumpkin or a gtvird. A ctdlectioii of the ditlerent 
Mboga. which are numerous and peculiar, wa^ attempted, but the plants perislied 
with the rest of the herbarium. 

^ llefore arriving at this point the rood divides. The northern branch, called 
the Siiti route, arrives, :#ter six long stag's, whore provisions are not always 
procurable, at the doininiors of Mil fan MaL^ornba in Ctutial I gogo. 

1 '1 
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]>niits, trees elnthe the banks, beyond which lie fields of bajri 
(panieuui), the staple cereal, which here siip})lants the normal 
holciiN inaize-bean>, njn^u {\ Oiandzeia subterranea), and tobacco. 
As tlK‘ fimnara is aK*eiided it rajiidlv narrows, and is encumbered 
with heaps of boulder^, from which s})riii^s a runnel of the sweetest 
water. Main >illaires clu>ter on tin* amphitheatre of hills that over- 
look this dry and liealthy little ])lateau. Having le>s to fear from 
tiu* kidnapper> of the coast, the \illagers sell their surplus stores. 
'J'he price of ])ro^i^ions, however, is ruinous; here six shukkah, 
el?ewlu‘rt‘ the \aliie of a fat bullock, niu^t be paid for a lean goat or 
a iiiaiiirv shecj). 

"riie eleventh march h*ads, after 5 li. oO in., from Kidabi to 
llumuma. ddie line cros-(‘s a high and stony hill-shoulder, and 
stretches ov(‘r ‘>Taduall\ risinir and rolling ground to a dense bushy 
forc't of c acta Cl' a' and thorns, based u])on a surface of brick dust- 
red : en-ue> another jilati'au of wa\y surface, })rodui*ing dwarfed 
and stunted calaba-hcs, and grain in tii'lds carefully and laboriously 
ridgi'd with the hot\ T lock> and heink al>o a])j)ear in all direc- 
tions. 'I'he ground i-^ now^ ru-'t-coloured, tlum dazzlingly white, 
with a detritu.' of granite : mica glitti'r- like tilings of silver in the 
sim, and the tine ^iIky gra^s wave> bleached eleaii of colour by 
potent iieat. Tliis ])lateau ends with a steep descent through rock 
and boulder into the low basin of the Kumuma ri\er. It is a 
southern intiiient or a bifurcation of tlie Mukondokwa, the drainage 
id* the lulls to the soiuli-wcst of llumuma ; whereas the main 
stre<uu arber-, it is said, in the hills of the ANhihumba or Wamasai, 
to the north-we>t of the >tatii)n. The llumuma” is a mere moun- 
tain torrent, tiow ing with a shallow swirl through boulders and 
sand, uixler r*titf bank- of red earth, den^ely grown with reeds and 
hush. IiTig’ation by raised watercourses renders the district a 
])la(*e of coinparati\e ])lenty wlieii the }>]undering Wabumba do 
not interfere. Tiiere is a sultan who shows a fellow-feeling for 
sla\er-travellers, and liis -nbjects troop down from their hill- 
t'M'ie.- with neat ba.-ket- of gram, gronnd-nut-, beans, and pulse on 
their he.id-, or dragging along bullocks, lank sheep, and small 
but beautifully formed goats. Kuniuma is ca])able of supporting 
a large carawin for a fortnight, but inerehants do not halt there 
willingly. The kraal is badly situated on a ledge between the 
humid hill- and the tangled bush on the river's bank. The 
morning- and evenings are chilled with thick vapours and spitting 
clouik, and at nights the thermometer, under the influence of the 
dewy gu-ts. sinks to 4S fahr., — a killing temperature in these 
lit. rude- to half-naked and lioii-cle-s men. 

Mareiiua Mk hall, the brackish water.” is the twelfth march, 
d st.int ») h. 40 m. d he track fords the littl^ llinniima torrent at 
tlic spot where it receives the thin supplies of the Marenga 
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Mkhali ; it then crosj^os a stony hill, and falls into the bod (d the 
‘‘ brackish water,’’ whi(*h is here (‘ncinnberod with bouldi'rs, and it 
ascends the line as far as the junction of a Miialler influent from 
the south-ea<t. l^iwond thi> point it tra\or>o> a sixain of sjmiv 
budi, (lotted with (‘alal)aslu‘> and thorns, tlu‘ ca>tor and the wild 
ejrir“})lant : and, irradually ri>inii’, it (UitiTs u])on scatti'n'd culti- 
vations of holcu- and hajri, ]>ul->(' and la'aiis. 1 1(‘r(‘ for th(‘ fli>t 
time laMduNi's,"^ Ion”* c\liudoi> of hollow eil loir, aia* ^('en iiaimiuir 
beneath the foliaired tr(H‘>. ( ueuinl)ei>, watiT-nud(Ui>,t nnd ]min]>- 

kins,;|. ;^•row a])par(‘utlN witliout ('ulti\ation. On tin' I'a-tiTu hill 
al)o\t' th(' ]\ranMiii-a Mkhall ti’a\(‘llorN olteu halt tor ])ro\i>ion>; 
others ford tlu' .-tri'ainh't, and, asi'endini:' a roiiLdi junirK hill, find 
upon it?? windv Miniinit a ti*w ^catt<‘re(l ealaha^in‘^, p(‘rhap> tin* 
remnant> of a kraal, and (a*rtainlv a d('structi\(‘ ho'-t of whitt' ant>.§ 
llt^rt' ttuv(' animab Ix'irin to ^Inov in torci' ; tln'ir (‘ellular hills, 
lio’wever, an' rareh more than 1 ] fla't hiijh. 


* These hives are eaileil hy the peepie Maziiip::!, or ennioiA, from tfu>ir shape. 
The is split into t'%o piet'e*', ln>llc)«rtl out, ami then r^'jfUma h> coids or 
thonirs. It is closed at both emU with j)uddle, and piuMdcd with a ei-ntial oval 
entrance. 

t The water-melon, called hy tin* Arabs Johh. and hy Wnsawahili Tikili, 
ahouiids ill L^ro^o) and Tiuamwc/n wliere heaps are n|>riu‘d npoti tlu- flat loof- 
tops, d'iiis flint IS s()\^n Ih tiire tin* riiin} ‘^rason. like tin* pumpkin and tin* 
cucumber. It is irathervd aftnr mnntlm In rn^amwivi tin* 'Ihkiti is almost 
eatable, but in Un,,on amt elsew ln*ro it is of the vroixt ih seription ; lar^»e, hard, 
tiesliy, tasteless, full of s^eds. and insijhil as the produce of Katiiland. ^ et 
it is a fa%<mi ite f<jod ■with the p**t>ple. Tin* hitter watei-iiKlon of S Africa was 
not observed, 

X The pumpkin is termed Vty the Arabs “-.lunsrir* ? >, and in the Kisawahili 
“ lioga.’’ Its retl meat siinpU boiled is nauseoimU s\\eet, \et is held wliolesome 
ill these latitudes. The people feast the seeds, pouml and eat tlKUi with “Mboga” 
or wild herbs. 

§ The Chhungu Mchwa. or white ant, abounds thronebout tlie swuet re<l clay 
soils and co<d wet places, w'}n*re it acts as scavenger; indeed, without it the 
country would be rendered impassable. It avoids In at. sand, and stone In 
some districts, e'-peciallv in Tsagara, T'gogo. and Tjiji. it is most destructi'e. 
A mud bench will be pierced and drilletl during a sinele night hy an army of 
these insects, and heaps of reeds placed under bediling will in a few- hours be eon- 
■\erted into amass of mud. The colder and damper countries, when* the soil is 
not salt, are studded with ant-hills of ruddy rla\. TlK'^e. howev« r, are not largi* 
enough to form, as in Somaliland, an important feature in the landsi njie- I'o 
satisfy man’s crave for animal foo<!. tlie iarge-t and iattrst kind of white ant, 
after being boiled in water with a little salt, is eaten as a lelnb with the ir,sipi<l 
ngali or porridge. The animal appears a mass of h\e water: i\en in the 
driest places it tinds no dithcult\ in makirur a ehn-pa^te for its ealUries. This 
has been explained by a coniecture that it couiiunts !■} Mtal lore*.* tlu* atmos- 
pheric ox \ <1**11 with the b)*lrog**ri of it«- ftWHl. W In-n arii\*d at tlu* adult state 
these insects rmo upon wnej'- fnmi lioh's in the 1:1 "ui d. hke thin enrls of smoke, 
generally about iventide After a t ight *U’ a tew %aiiis, the wing^ wlueh appa- 
rently ser\e to <hsp*‘rse them into coKums. di op od. 

In F". .\frica there is aKo a s^uii-transpar* nt brown ant res*‘nibling the termite 
in form, but differing in habits, ami e'ven exceedii g it in d* structi\ <*n*“-s. It do**s 
not, like the white varie’^N . run mud-galleMe*., like Itollow tr,**. twiiis. n]» to the 
point «'>f attack Taeh imlr uiuaI w -rks tor r*-* d ]m‘\ w rh it', sti ong 

mandibles, and cairics it awa\ to it., hob,. 
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The route throufr^i the lateral plain which separates the Mii- 
koudokwa, or second, from Kubeho, or third, ranf^e of Usagara, is 
generally divided into two stages of five and four hours. At 
Man’ I lira Mkhali, which is under the lee of those eastern ranges 
upon which the vapoury north-east and south-c’ast trades directly 
iuijhiisre, the exceediiur fertility of the soil declines, the eye no 
longer falls as before ujion a sheet of monotonous green, and the 
>niell is not otfended by the cor])se-like exhalations of putrescent 
herbage. The early dew' dilnini^hes, the morning cloud disappears 
from i\\i\ hill-tops, and the stratus is not often been in the valleys 
moreover, rain seddom falls heavily, except during its single ap- 
pointed season. The climate is said to be wholesome, and this 
middle elevation (2500 feet) raises the land high above the fatal 
fever level without attaininir the altitudes where dysentery and 
pleurisy atfect the inliahitants. For many miles bevond Marenga 
3lkhali, howevm*, ])ro\isions and e^en water cannot be procured 
in the dry season. Caravans therefore have resort to what is 
technically called the Tirikeza,'' * — an afternoon march. The 

porters eat and tlrink, till tludr gouiaF, ami pack their loads about 
midday : they set out usually before 2 p.m., and they march 
steadily till sunset, or, if the moon bo near the full, till they feel 
tired. 

Tins “ Tirikeza " commences w Ith crossing the nullah w Inch 
falls into the iMarenga Mkhali on thic last march. The road then 
l(\ids up several ^teep and jungly ridges to the summit of a pass 
or col. Here from a step of red soil appears an extensive basin 
bounded by distant blue hills ; those to the north being pointed 
(Hit as the haunts of tlu’ dreaded Whdiumba. A\ inding along the 
southern sides of the basin, the path spans a barren of acacias, 
thorii>, and prickly shrubs, and crosses a deep watercourse trend- 
ing northward'!, in who^e sole of cixarse sandstone are cups and 
holes sometimes even in the dry season full of a rusty ochreish 
fluid. Thence the path, gradually descendiiur, plunges into 
a coarse scrub varied with small savannahs, and broken, like 
tiu' rest of the road, by deep narrow niillalis, which carrv off the 
waters of the southern hills to the lowlands on the north. A small 
and comfortless khambi is found or built in the thickest of the 
hush, a precaution again-t the treachery of tlie ^^ asaga^a and the 
A\ ahumba ; and the wliine of the hveena keeps caravans that travel 
with cattle on the alert till dawn. 

The fourteenth march, which occupies i h., places the traveller 


* In the Kisawaliili, Ku Firikeza, or KuTilikeza, in Kinyamwezi, Ku Witekezea, 
is the infinitive of a neuter verb, meaning to marcli after neon.'’ By the Arabs it 
is generally converted into a suhstantive, anr! use<l to signify' ’‘an afternoon march.” 
A similar instance is tlie expression Kii honga, to pay' tribute, passage-money, or 
alackraail, ot which the .Arabs make a noun, Kiihonga, or Honga, “ blackmail. ’ 
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in the district of Inenge. After an hourV toil throuirh the jungle 
to ibs western edge, a i:oine\\hat ra})id descHait displays a >eeoiid 
bas^iii reseudding in it? features that la^t trav(n>ed. It is one ol 
the many ^ie\^s, ]>ieturesipu‘ from afar, when, c*atelhng th(‘ refh‘X 
of heaven,*’ they lo^e by indi^tinetne^s tlu* hai>hnej‘S of dctiiu'd 
outlines and the deformity of indi\idnal f(‘at\ire>. K\t(‘nH\i‘ cul- 
tivation, Hocks, and hertU an* de>ci‘ic‘d in the lower leNel>, which 
are divided by a m^twork of nullah>, and ujxm the stej)^ in the 
eneirclingr hills, tiu' Ttnube, tho M|uare or ol)lon<i iMrican ^iliage, 
a})])eai's for th<‘ tii>t time. Jvirlv Septembtn' i> in this n‘gion the 
depth of winter: under the burning \(‘llow sk\ the gra^s i> white 
as the ."oil, the iiidds — .-tubbles >tilf as harrows — are staimal 
only by the shadows i»f pa-^inn- cloud:': the tn'es, i‘X(*cpt upon 
the nullah banks, are bare ; the animals are walkimr ^keh‘tons ; 
and notiling seem^ to Houri^h but tiic', white ants, ami cal- 
tro])s.* Intense heat and want of watti' havt" diit'd tiie land, 
and man seems to aid tlu' work of nature b\ tiring the long ara>> 
on the hill sides. After cro^^ing di'e]) water-cuts, tiamding N.r. 
and N.N.K., and descending a sharj) incline and a rough ladder of 
rock, the kraal is found at the bottom of a khadf or ravine, whii*li 
carries oH’tho surplus wattT of the third or “ Uubeho " rangm I’lu' 
situation, chosen on account of the swau't ^]^rinLn'' in tl rocky bed 
wdiich cover the M)il, as far as tlu‘y extend, witli a nutritious and >uc- 
culent grass, is hot, dirty, and conlimMl. It is a climat<‘ of t‘\tremes ; 
during the dav a furnace, and at night chilled h\ tlu' cold winds 
from the hill-tojis. The villagers of the setthmuait^ that o\oilook 
the* ravine hring' for sale, bi‘>ides grain and animal-, fre:rh milk 
and curds, honey and ('iarified hntter— luxuries here procured 
for the Hist time. Pro\isions, however, si^ldom ap]>car after the 
third day. 

The basin of Inengt' lie.- at the foot of tlie Kidiebo, or Lubebo, 
the “ Windy Pass,” in the third and we:^termno.-t raiiije ot 1 sagara ; 
"the ascent is wholly without art, and in ])lac(s it is st'vere toil for 
laden men. The distance to the summit does not exceed b mih^s^ yet 
it is rarely accomplished under U or P) h. \ he path, w inding' up tiie 
eastern face, rounds, in two jilaces, perjiendiculars of lajck, crosses a 
jungly step, and Hnally face-, w ithout -uspicion of a zig/ag, a long 
steep, rendered more fatiguing tlian all the rest by its loose soil 
and rolling stones, u])on which the Pagazis appear at a distance 
like baboons scaling a }jreci]nco. from the summit, a stej) or ledge 

* This> thorn, a sviions olotaclo to tlio jtn iziV'S of a naki d-f<.otol eara\an. is 
found in dry rlace*; tlnou;L"hont K. Afika. It- Indian nnne i«^ (lokhar, or 
Gokhru, the* Tribiilu^. Tt.e prap]>U^-rlant (Uncana procuinK-ns , dcsciibed by 
Dr. Living'^tono chap, xviii . ^va- in tlit* drier regtcns. 

t The '“kl\ad" is tin* det-p locky di am in hill) C(n.iit?ie«, thus dithering fi oin 
the popular uka of a “ raMue.’* oui frum the indkiln ^^lli'h i- a foiniatiou ni 
more le'el Ian<I-. 
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covered w ith aromatic shrubs and bright flowers, the gift of moun- 
tain dew, the ba^in of Inenge lies disclosed beyond a foreground 
which falls almost from beneath the gazer s feet in a perspective of 
hujre rocks emerging from desert herbage upon the ridges, whilst, 
on all sides but that whicli opens upon the plain, forest patches and 
hanging woods, black with shady growth, gather in the steep folds 
of tlie hills. Caravans are frequently stopped in these spots ; the 
‘‘ say hah or war-cry, once raised, passes from village to village, and 
after a few minutes dark lines of men, armed to the teeth, are seen 
streaming, like black ants, in Indian file, down the slopes to their 
rendezvous. Beyond the summit of the hill there is an easy 
step of rolling gi’ound with rivulets and green grass and frequent 
villages, on the flanks of the heights towering behind them. Some 
caravans halt at this place, called the “ Great Rubeho from the 
severity of the a.-cent ; generally, however, they pass on to the 
summit It is reached, after a march of 2 h., by breasting a second 
hill, as steep, but not so Icngtliy, as tliat below. Hence the road 
winds along the flank of an eminence which leads to the Little 
Kiibeho, the summit of the third range, raised 5700 feet above the 
]c\cl of the >ea. 

The Little Kubelv) is the main water-parting of this line : at 
Inenge the trend is to the south-east, beyond this point to the 
south-west ; eventually, however, both find "their way to the Indian 
Ocean — the fonner through the Mukondokwa and the Kingani, the 
latter through the Rwaha and the Rufiji Rivers. Until the last year 
the summit was studded with large fenced villages, containing a very 
villanous race : the land is now a wilderness. Caravans at Rubeho 
suffer 5>e\erely from the violent Tramon tanas that make the chine 
their meeting-place : the cold mists and dews of night, the fogs 
and the sliowera of morning, appear perennial upon the highest 
peaks. ater al.-o is distant about a mile down the western slope 
of a red hill : at its bottom a spring welling up from under highly 
tilted strata of sandstone and detached blocks, with trees between,' 
and forming a muddy and iron-stained rivulet, clothed with rush 
and coarse moss, wind^ lazily down the gaps between the heights. 

From the ‘‘ Little Rubeho ” begins the eounterslojx} or landward 
descent of the Usagara Mountains. The base of the highlands 
westward is about 400 feet lower than the eastern lateral plains 
from whi(‘h they spring — Inenge Kung 3140, and t'gogi 2750 
above sea level. The descent, which occupies nearly 14 h., is 
rarely effected in less than two days, and thus the "seventeenth 
march sees the last of the mountains between the coast and Uny- 
am wezi. 

A narrow footpath wind< from the summit along the hill- flanks over 
red earth from which grow clumps of cactus and feathered mimosas. 
After a few hundred yard- it falls into a green gap, the course of 
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a sluggish rivulot, irrijiatlng scanty fit'lds of grain, gourds,* 
and water-melons, the ])r()])ertY of distant villagers. In this j^olitarv 
spot there is a kraal for lazy travellers, hut few avail themselves lif 
it. Emerging from the grassy hollow, tlie path skirts the side of 
a well-wooded hill, beyond which lies a small sa^annail, a dead 
level, overgrown with stunted straw, and walled in by a rampart 
of bushy forest. Here again occurs tlu* curioii^ contract o\' holts 
and clumps ot massive tret's foliaged more gloomily than church-, 
yard yews, wdth delicate pink tiowa'rs rising from the tawny sun- 
burnt surface, and obstructing the tierv glart' from brakv rings of 
cool dewy shrubbery, sharply dtdiiu'd as if b\ the forestt*r’s hand. 

This savannah extends to tite edge of a step wiiicli, dt't'p failing, 
suddenly discloses to the eve, bt'low and far bevond tlu' shaggy 
mountains and the dark ravines of the foreground, the levtd ])lateau 
of Ugogo and its eastern deserts. ddiis sjn'ctacle imj^rt's- 
sionizes even the African traveller. I ]) to the curved rim of the 
w'esterri horizon lie, gilt by the glowing sun, ])lains, ri])p]ed 
like a yellow' sea by the wavy reek of the dancing air, broken 
towards the north by a few detached cones that rise in brown- 
blue islands, and streaked with lines where bush and scrub, sup- 
planting the scorched grass, define the watercourses tnuiding 
in mazy network southwards to the Kwaha lliver. Tiu’rt' is 
nothing of efieminate or luxuriant beauty, nothing (d tlie flush 
and fulness characterising troj)ical nature, none of the gleams and 
glooms of the sombre glens, and the brilliant grass-plots which 
diversify the faces of the mountains, in this, the first aspect of 
Ugogo. It appears as it is — the rough nur.-e of rugged men ; and 
perhaj)s the anticipation of dangers and ditficulties, ever present to 
the minds of those who are pre))aring to endure the waywardness 
of its children, contrihutes not a little to tlu' fascination of the 
scene. Having lingered a few moments upon the crest of the step, 
the porters scramhle d(»wii its Irregular incline of red glaring clay 
and white glaring chalk, plentifully besprinkled with dark olive 
silex in its chertv crust. Btdow the de.-cent is a level space upon 
a long ridge, where some small villages of Wasagara liave sur- 
rounded themselves with liolcus, bajri, and maize. A little beyond 
this spot, called the third Ruheho, lies an uncomfortable kraal on 
uneven ground, sinking into a deep ravine. Water is distant, 
provisions are scarce and dear, and the climate is terrible to men 
w'how’ear nothing but a loose goatskin little larger than an English 
baby's bib. The mornings are darkened by streams of mist, which 
roll down the hill-gaps like torrents h('fore the frigid blasts. 
During the hours of iieat tlu* vault above seems an ampler 


* This is an otlible gourd called muniiunya, much rcdishcd by the people when 
young. Soil)*- distinguish b<‘iw»joti c a?;*! the biiyn. or jx^urd rucurbita lagenaria . 
used as bottlt-r 
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<ether/’ apparently raised by its exceeding transparency higher 
than it is wuiit to be ; the sun blisters, and at night howling gales, 
attracted by the heat of the western plains, sweep whirling down 
the glens, sloj)cs, and combes. 

The seventh and last march, which occupies nine hours, con- 
cludes the descent of the Usagara mountains. AVhen water is 
scarce, a ‘‘tirikeza” is the remedy ; and in this case provisions for 
tv\o days must be collected at llubeho. The line winds to the 
north-west, down the stony and bushy crest of a ridge, with a deep 
\soody gden on the right hand: j)resently, after alternations of 
^t(*ep and step, and platforms patched with odoriferous bush, it 
falls into the upper channel of tiie Mandama or the Dungoinaro, 
the Devil’s Gap.^ This great surface-drain of the western slopes 
is here a line of stone and boulders reposing upon sand, and closely 
canopied by the branches of thorny trees. Caravans usually seek 
out a softer spot for bivouacking : a long trudge in the dark over 
such ground would lame half their number. After some distance 
the road turns away from the tiiimara, where boulders obstruct 
])ro£rress ; amf (le:?cending steep pitches with gentler rises, it again 
falls into the Dungoinaro, wliich has become a green and shrubby 
watercourse ; where perennial rills, exuding from the earth-walls, 
trickle down the sole. As the plain is neared, the difficulties 
increase, and the scenery improves. A deep crevasse of gravel, 
strewed with a rugged layer of stones, is appiirently shut in by 
tall peaks, side-lined with thin layers of brown humus crowned 
with dwarf cactus and with a terrace-work of stunted trees. 
As the traveller advances, huge lioulders, sunburnt, iiiid stained 
nith the C()ur:*es of rain tonvnts, rise in jdaces perpendicularly as 
walC of tlie tiuinara, and at othert?, where water lies, mud and 
thick clumps of gra.-.- and n'cd force the path to run along the 
>toiiv li'dgt‘> at the of the ^Ides. lii the drier sjiots are 

polished slides of grey and pink granites, streaked with quartz 
and pudding'd with greeiL-tone and iiornbleiide : there ai’e broad 
ti>.>uresand steep drop-, and pot-holes," cu]>s, and ba^^ins, eroded by 
tlu‘ friction of the gravelly \\a.t('i>, regularly as if turned with a 
lathe. Gradually tlie anule of inclination becomes more obtuse, 
the bed widens, the rock-walls give way to steep earth-banks 
(‘o\ert'(l with gum-trees : well^ or pits ap[)(‘ar in the sand, and the 
Ihingomaro divt^rges southward.- into the plain. The kraal is upon 
the right margin of the mouth of the great gully, a pretty spot in 
a barren .-ceiie, gras>y, and grown with tall sycamores and green 
mimosas, .‘Spreading out their feathery beads like parachutes, and 
shedding upon tlie ground a filmy shade that flutters and flickers 


* Dongomaro, in Kisawahili. is tiie proper name of an evil •ipirit, not in the 
Knropean, but in the African sense,— some nnhlesscLl gtiost ^tio has made himself 
n Ui'n'Mi'ty unpopular to tlie geneial 
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in the drau^htj hreoze. This level o*r(uni(l is Utro^i, the frontier 
district, a long dhun, Imeked l)\ the Usauani main range, Hanked 
by subranges of low hill, and o))en only toward^i tla‘ south. 

Ugogi, the halfway du-trict hetw tvii tlie eoa.-t and UnNaiaenibe, is 
usually made by the uj)-earavan^ alter a jouriu^v of two months. It 
lies 2750 feet abo\(' s(\i-le\el. I'he elimat(‘, altia* tlu' damj) (‘old of 
Usiigara, pleus(‘s by its elastltaty and b> its drv lu‘alth\ warmtli ; 
the nights are howiwer eool, and tla* rays of th(‘ sun ar(‘ tempered 
by gusts and ratl’ahv, whieh, n'l^ular as land and S(‘a br(‘ez(‘s, 
sweep down the sinuosities of tlu* l)unn»nuaro, Tlu' people an* a 
mixed race: tlu* A\ asairara claim the land, but tlu‘v have admittiul 
as settlers many ^\ alu'lu* and Wairogo, the latt(‘r for the most })art 
fugitive criminals. Tlu* neitrhbouriim' hills are i-ich in (‘atth*, and 
the plains in irrain. k7ira\ans must lu'n* lav in s\i])]>li(‘s for a 
march of four days across tlu* w(*slern wildenu^s-, and tlu‘V are not 
always procurable, owinir to the incursions of the Warori. Tlu* 
inhabitants sometimes offer for sale trhei* and iiotu‘v, milk and 
eggs; but — it is only the civilised rogiu* who can im])roM* bv adul- 
teration — for the most ])art the ghee U swct*t abo\(‘ and bitt(*r 
below', the honey is in the n'd stain* of fermentation, tlu* milk falls 
off the finger like water, and of tlu* eggs there an* few without the 
rude beginnings of a chiek(*n. Tlu* eountrv still contains g'-iim*, 
guinea-fowls in abundaiua*, the oct'lot,* tlu* h}rax,t and a b(‘a\i- 
tiful specimen of tlu* silver jackal : j (‘l(‘phant‘- and giralfc" § an* 
frequently killed But tlu* sport has suHI'ihmI from tlu* ]>assag(* of 
anned caravans and the <*arui\oroiw ])i‘op<‘nsities of* tlu* ])eo])h', 
wlio, all huntsmen, leave tlu* bea^ts no chanet* against their iu*ts 
and their arrows, their pitfalls and tlu‘ir })acks of veljhng curs. 

The route above dt'serihed is tlu* northern or Mukoiulokwa 

* A variety of tlie ocelot F. iiiurip. s? , eousuleraljlv larger tliau the floniestic 
cat, with lateral bands of a hr<jwnis?h black <ni a pale Lnound tint, ami i \ repuhir 
across the thick, bn^^by tail, w lo re called p'liaka }a or jonijlc cat, and the 

skin is a favourite head decoration. The Knx d(K‘', not a}ip*ai to <.x:*-t in thispart 
of K. Africa, 

t The daman or coney (an African variety of luiax , similar to tin- animal 
brought from the Sumali cuuiitiy, m foond at I goj^i.an 1 in tlie drn r npiou^' of Ik 

Africa. 

X A beautiful variety of tlie ** sih^-r jackal ' "uas seen at Tgogo , unfortunately 
no specimen could be procured. Aiuoniivt otlier ^^]lters Harrow ‘ Tra\c]s in 
>oiitheni Africa b dc^cnbvs this ai iinal a-- a bnberto in.kiaA\ii ■‘p*'ii».-s of fox/’ 
The inbweba, another species, m coninion in the countr} : its wlnnii n and sj^apping 
bark is heard in almost e\er\ jungle, .hidging from the absence of the jjeeuliar 
cry of the common Indian jackal, that animal ilots i.ot exi'-t in K. .Africa. 

§ This, the tallest of aniniaH. calK d by the Ar:d‘v (*f Zai.zibar .Tana lei wah^lii, 
or the wibl camel, a translation from tte Ki*«awa[nli mianua mintu; in the 
interior it is calle<l “tiga,’' or * t%Mgii.” < H ratio ^ are numen' o'* in the niicnlli\ated 
parts of the country : their track' ai e fte'juently but tbe\ wan/.er far, ar d 

are rarely found except b\ acci'i'M t 1 Ik ir hid* < an- fonwrteU into ‘.biebU and 
saddle-bags their bmg tuft} tad' into chaun or fy-fap['r' awl the dtsb i' a 
favourite fc*''d. 
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of tlio mountains. The Klrlngawana, which requires a 
hrirfcr (h'scription, is the southern line ; and the two are separated 
hv a maxinmiii interval of 43 miles. The Kiringawana is the more 
ancient ; it contains some settlements, like Mnroro and Kisanga, 
not unknown by rc])ort to European geographers. It is preferred 
hv dowii-caravaiw, who have no store of cloth to be demanded by 
the rapa(‘ioiis chit'fs : the up-country travellers, who have asses, 
mu.'^t fre([iUMit the Mukondokwa, on account of the severity of the 
pass('< on th(‘ Kiringawana road. 

Tiie Kirinirawana num])ers nineteen short stages, which may be 
accom]>li>hed ^\itlu)ut hanbhip in twelve days, at the rate of about 
tive hoiu> per (lit'iii. Pru\isions are procurable in almost every 
part, ('xcept when tlu' Warori are out and water is plentiful, if 
not irood. Travel is remh'red jdeasant by long stretches of forest 
land \\itln)ut hush or fetid frra-'S. Tlie principal annoyances are 
the thii'vir'h propeu-iti('s of tiu' nativ('s and the extortionate demands 
of tile child'. A minor plaufue is that of the mosquitoes, that haunt 
the ru^hv l)ank> of the hill-rivulets, some of which arc crossed nine 
or tmi tini('> in the ^ame day ; moreover, tile >teep and slippery 

asiHMits and ilc.-ceiits of lilack earth ami mud, or rough blocks 

of >tone, niak(' tiie ]iorters unwilling to work. 

I'roni (Vntral Zuugomero a march of sixteen hours, usually 
diviih'd inti) four days, conduct> tiie caravan to Uziralia, tiie 

we>tennnoj't ]>ro\iu(*e of Khutii, at tiie foot of the Usagara 

mountain^. The di>tricts c^os^ed are Kiringe, ^larundu, and 
Eastern Mhwiga : from tiie first tliere is a branch road to the 
Kwalia KivtT. Tiie people admit strangers into their \illages, 
wiiere wretclied straw iiovels, contracted with the lavishness of 
nature, look like biriK’-nests torn from the trees. At the sight 
of everv ])a-cing caravan tiie goatiierd iuirries off his charge, the 
jw visa lit pn'pares to rii"!! into tiie grass, the women and children 
slink and hide witiiin tlie lint, and no one leaves tlie liouse without 
a bow and a dieaf of arrow-, wiio-e pitcliy-coloured barb-necks 
denote a froli layer of poicon. Animals are ccaree amidst tliis 
portentous growtli of lierliaiie : not a lioad ot lilack cattle is seen, 
flocks and jioultrv are rartv and I'vt'u the hea -ts of the field cccm 
to fit'c the land. 

Beyond Mbwiga lies the 3Iabruki Pas-, the first and the most 
cevere on the Kiringawana road. Tiie track, following up the 
eourcc of a ctreamlet flowing southwards, span< some rough ground 
at tlie hill ba^c. It then w'inds up tlu' fir.-t stej), a short but sharp 
rbe of earth, corded with the tree-root.- wliich have been hared by 
heavy rain. After crossing deej) and rnggivl nullahs, it reaches the 
second >tep, and asi'cnds the ehince and etlgt's of well-forested hills. 
These height-, which are bordered on lioth cidcs by precipitous 
-lope- of earth overgrown with bamhoo clnmjts. conimaiid an exten- 
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si\e view of suln* * * § aiiL'‘e and liill-spiir, of dluiu and ehainjKiio'ii, 
sprinkled with and dwarf and wati'red hy little 

streams that glisten like linr> of (juiek>il\(n‘ in the hhu^-hrow n of 
the distant laiuUcape. The lon^- ridire-line leads b\ a shar])aseent 
to the cre-t of a ronirh hill, whence a <i‘(Mitler eount(‘rs]o])e Ixaids 
dow’ii to a kraal ealhal ^Nlwimhi, in the ha'in of Kikoho^a. This 
march is of about thna* hours. Xothiiur caii bi‘ woive for en- 
campiiiir tluin ^Iwiinbi, It lie> on tin* bank of a black and muddy 
stream at tlu* head of a narrow i/a]), wlu're heat is (*oncentrati*d by 
the funnehshaped hill-side<, and where the dank irround, strewed 
with rotten ^rass and h’a^e-, harbour^ host" of cockroaches,* 
beetles,! and ino-(piitoi*s. d'he su])])lies aia* distant, and the water 
is vile. In tlu‘s(‘ n*olon-, howe\er, tlu* asauara cidtbators, 
fearin*^ ]>lunder, should a cara\an att(*inpt to encamp near their 
croj)s, muster in force; the travellers, therefore*, must not unj)ack, 
exeej)t at the normal kraals on eith(‘r side* of tlu* basin. 

Passint^ throULdi the soutlu*rn extremitv of the Makata jdain, 
the route spans a liideous low' h*\el of black veu’i'table earth, peaty 
in aj)pem\ince, with lonij ])uddU*s of dark, scummy, and stau'iiant 
rain-water, mere hors(*j)ools, with the additional drawbacks of 
miasma and mo-([uito(‘s. It then eiiu‘ru't‘s into a (*l('aii forest of 
rainbow liiu*s, and from Kikobou'a re'ae-hcs, in 7 h. oO m., the* 
Ruheinbi rivulet, which see'iiis to be the Kohambi ])eophr’ of 
Mr. Coo1(*y’s ^ Itineri The* inhabitants are* \\ asairara, and 

they supply travellers with manioc, <jrrain, and bitter e*”’L''“]>lants of a 
scarlet Colour, rese*mbrmu' tomatos.§ ( ’ulti\atieni tlourishe's u])on the 
hill-sides and in the swampy irround about tlu* sole e)f the basin, 
which is bise*cted by a mudely ami apparently staLuiaut stream 
10 feet broad. 

From KulH‘mbe a mare-h of 4 h. m. le*ads to the basin of 
Kisarii^m, the pro\ince t>f the irn*at chief Kirinuawana. Tlu* }»ath 
lies through an open fore*st, where sweet air and suit til my shade 
form — whilst the sun is low and the bn*ath of the morniiur pure 
and cool — most enjovable travelliiiLT. ^Vitt*r a tew miles (ui a good 
path uuencumben'd Ijv reed and thorn, the line falls iiito a broad 

* The blattic iu E. AtViea are iiuiulious and \oi\ni'ius: the} are found in the 
country, especially about inixens and decj}ed ^ L^'etation, a^ \ 0 'i] as in the hut«. 

t bebrabiei. (»f vanou*^ kinds, abound in K, At'nea ; tiny are not. h<>\^ever, 
venerated by the people. A larire blaek eaten b} some tribes. In 

Kisawahili it i*^ called ’* kiin ira-m«aka.’' or ’‘ender "ilh the }car,‘' because it is 
supposed to die off dnrin'j' the hot seastjn, 
t (ieo^raphy of N'} a-"'i. p 22. 

§ The eiiiT-piant Sulannin M<‘laiip‘na , calb 1 b} th’* Ara^sc.f Zanzibar batlinjan, 
and b\ the Wasa'^alini bf nisiihn. belli ^ irrnptio' > of tne Indian I'tniran.” is rif 
nran\ *\ ariet’es. 'I'wo a •* r t. o.e* larji i tbe other *s>r.a]!er than tomatos. A third 
white and pnqde. a"d of a lon:i shap -, like the nein::i:i of \V. li <ha. A fiurth is 
large and liitish. like the dilp is.sn I ot Mudn. This \ * getable alnjunds in Tsagara, 
Un\an\embe, L'jiju and upon the borders of the Tangan\ika Take: little culti- 
%ateil. It IS geneial)} lett. r a id full of and th-ee growing" w ild are un< atable. 
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‘‘ wady,’’ declining from east to west, with thick lines of tree and 
hush down the centre, and everywhere else an expanse of dark, un- 
broken green, like a plate of spinach. Thence falling into the 
track of the Yovu, a narrow stream, the drainage of Kisanga to 
the Rwaha River, the road enters Kisanga. 

Kisanga is, like most of the basins upon this line, an enlarged 
“ punchbowl,” almost surrounded by a mass of green hill, cone 
rising upon cone, with tufts of trees and long lines of small haycock- 
huts di)tted along the acclivities and ridge-lines. On the north- 
west the chain is infracted by the Ruhta, a rocky hill-torrent, 
which forms in tlie rainy >eason a series of rapids and cascades. 
This, unltimr with other streams, swells the Yovu, which, bisecting 
the basins from north to south, passes by the south-east into the 
Rwalna. This Yovu, which must be forded, is in the dry season 
about four fi‘et deep : it flows down a muddy bed laced with roots, 
and its banks, whence a putrid smell exhales, are thick lines of 
sediry trra^s which sludter myriads of mosquitoes. The sole of the 
basin is rough and uneven : a riv\\ cultivation extends from the 
liill-slopes to tin' strt'am ; and fine trees, among^^t which are the 
inparamu>i and the sycamore, relieve the uniformity of the well- 
ridged fields, d’here are a few villages upon the sole ; the most 
con^i(lerai>le is inhabited by the Sultan Kiringawana. 

The father, or, according to others, the grandfather of the 
jHvsent chief, a Mnyamwezi of the ancient Wakalaganza tribe, 
first emigrated from hi^ home in Usagozi, and, being a mighty 
elephant-hunter and a powerful wizard, he persuaded by arts and 
arms the Wa>agara, who allowed him to settle amongst them, to 
obey In in. d'he actual Kiringawana, having spent bis heir-appa- 
rent days at Zanzibar, returned to Kisanga on the death of his 
sire, and n'igned in his stead. Ilis long residence among the Arabs 
has >0 civilized him that he furnishes his several homes com- 
fortably : he receives his tributary-visitors with ceremony, affects 
amenity of manner, (dothes his short, stout, and sooty person in 
rainbow-coloured raiment, carries a Persian sword, and is a 
cunning diplomatist in the art of clioo>ing cloth. He took from 
the Expedition, though pa.-sing tlirough his acres on the return 
march, when presents are poor, tiiree expensive coloured cloths and 
oiglit ahukkali of domestics and kaniki, wondering the while that 
the wealthy Wdazungu had forgotten to reserve for him something 
more worthy of his acceptance. \et he was by no means un- 
courteou^. fie sent Msimbiri, his eldest son, to represent him, — his 
dignity forhidiling liiiii to wade the \uvn, on whose other side the 
Expedition had jmidently encamped, — and he gave a fat bullock as 
a return piwent. Moreover, lie restrained the cupidity of an elder, 
who, when his hut had been burned down by the fatal folly of the 
sla^es that accompanied the pAjicdition. named as indemnity a sum 
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N\hich would have purcha?od tlie wholti liou>oliold. The nohle 
descent of this chief *ii\es him power o\er the ^nildes of the Wan- 
yamwezi caravall^ : in coii.-tNpienee of an aureemumt witli the diwaiis 
of the 3Irima, he has Intel \ eh)>ed the direct road to Kihva, and 
he commands a litth> army of touters. lie mu>t be \\ealthy ; no 
ciiravan can piiss without addinir to hi^ ^tore>, and yet lus subjects 
show few siifiis of comfort. Their huts ari' of the clumsiest con- 
struction, and tlu' kilt of calaba.-h tii)ri‘ is mon^ common than cloth. 

(Tossing the l)a'in of Kl>aiiira. tlu^ ruail a^cen(l^ the s('cond jiass, 
a col in the chain, wlfu’li tremU from north to xmth, by windint^- 
laboriously aloii*^^ a led^e in tin* rounh ston\ hill abo\(; the left 
bank of the chasm down whi(‘h tin' Uufita spriii^^'. At e\ery 
re-entering anale tin' drainage of its fold cut'^ a raa‘tre<l irre- 
gular ditch, whose stony depth-^ are impa-sable to h(‘a\ily laden 
asses. The summit of the pa>>, Nslfu^h is rcaclu'd in about 1 h. 
30 m., is tlic w ater-])artinL'’ of thi.? bin' in I satrara ; ludore it 
south-we>terly, tluMtn'sant is afterward^ sonth-ea>terly. Heyond tin* 
col the sinuatt'd bed'^ of watercouive" and the st(a'j) inclines of 
hills lead in 2 h. to Ki]K‘rc])eta, a shehinir red ]>lain amonust 
mountains dotted with calabashes and foiavt> of mimosa, and irashed 
with narrow but dec^p wat(‘r(‘ourses. I’rtJin tins jioint, looking to 
the westward, an inverted arch discloses a ^ista of the Maroro 
basin. 

From Kiperepota to Mar^a'o is a march off) h. 30 m. 1'he road 
dt'seonds a rugired ineliiu*, co\i‘red with ('aetus, alo(\ af*acia, ami 
fine trees; thence it di])- into the cultivated valley of tln^ Mw(‘o-;i 
River. This is a rush-girt stream of jmre wat(‘r, about 20 feet 
broad at the fords in dry weatluT, aial its courst* is ^.70 w. to the 
Marorot?). Like the ^luknndokwa it s]>reads out, (‘xcpj)t where 
dammed by the correspondence of the salimit and the re-eiiterimr 
angles of the hill- spurs ; the road rui.s alternately over this rocky 
and jungly ground, fordinir the stream where then? i< no room for 
a pith, and sometime- it rra\erM*s lai:oon-like backwaters gar- 
nished willi grass, rush, and stitf shrubs, based upon sim-craeked or 
miry mud. I.astly, it fall- by a gentle s1o]h‘ into tlu' ba-in of 
ilaroro. Grain is ja'ocurable in the basin of the iMwa'ga River; 
herds are seen uj)on the hiLdier ground^, hut the }>eoj)le refuse to 
part with tlielr cattle. 

Maroro, the eleventh station on tin' Kirinirawaua line, res(’ni]>les 
that of Kisanga ; but it is even more firtile, a^, the soh' being flatter, 
the irrigation is geiua’ah Its ))rln(*ij)al feature is a jiereiminl 
mountain stream, which, desctunling a chn-m on the ncTthem sidt' 
of the basin, winds dnggishly tlinai<:h the ]»lain of mud<lv-black 
earth and patches of thick gra--, and. ilitln-ed through raised and 
hollow lines of earth, covers tin* lainl with holcn-, -weet potato, and 
maize, of which, aci'ordlng to th.e ])eo)>ie, ne\er less than two and 
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often three and four crops grow durliicr the year. This hill-giii; 
di>trlct extends about 3 miles in length by half that breadth : at 
the southern extremity there is an oj)ening through which the 
“River of Maroro^’ escapes into the Rwaha, distant two marches 
south and west in direct distance, and via Powaga, a station to the 
we.’>tward on the high road to llnyamwezi, four days. The Rw^aha, 
according to the guides in this iiieridiaii, is knee-deep during the 
dry seas>on, and down caravans that turn oil to Kilwa strike it a 
little to the eastward. 

Maroro or Malolo,"^ according to dialect, is the Marorrer of 
Lieutenant Hardy : it i> not, however, a town, but a district, con- 
taining, as usual in Ea^t Africa, a variety of little settlements. 
Here the Teiiibe or s(piare-built village is more common than the 
round hut. The basin is by no means a wholesome locality : the 
^wainp-vcgetation is fetid, the mus([uitoes venomous, and the people, 
afflicted with .-<everc ulcerations, are not less wretched and degraded 
than the \\ akluitu. Tliis is the western limit of the touters from 
the Hrima : there are seldom less than 150 muskets present, and 
tin? Wasagara have learned to hold strangers in horror. 

From .Alaroro to Kiidi the route traverses the lower spurs of the 
Lsagara mountains. Tlie time occupied is about 16 hours, and lazy 
marchers n^quire 5 days, the intermediate stations being Ginyindo, 
Jiuma, Ikuka, and ^Iporota. The third pass is the gap or col of 
the northern wall of Maroro : as at Kisenga, it flanks the hill 
rhing on the left bank of the river chasm ; the distance is short, 
not occupying more than one hour’s march. Thence it descends two 
gradual inclines and falls into rough and broken ground on the 
banks of a deej) nullah, running to the south-west over rises, falls, 
and various irregularities, the prolongations of the neighbouring 
hilh that enclose a narrow basin. The land is stony and rugged, 
with a few fields scattered in a thick busliy jungle. Beyond the 
nullah the ground is red, and cultivation alternates with scrub and 
forest full of wild fruit — .'?onie edible, others poisonous. Near 
iMporota the route winds over :^teps amongst low stony hills, the 
legs of the splder-lik(* formation ; here the lay of the heights is in 
exceeding- confusion. A]>proaching Rudi the country becomes 


♦ Mr. C’ oolev ^ Inner Africa Laid Open.’ p. -writes the -word Marora, and 
evplams it to mean “trade;’’ tlie people call it Maroro, or Malolo, but give no 
signification. In Ur. Livingstone’s Lraveh Maroru, or Malolo, occurs as the name 
of a small bush, with a sweet yellow and wholesome fruit, in appearance a dwarf 
annona chap. 1.-) . 

“ Marorrer.” sa\s Lioait. Hauh ‘ Traii-actioos Geogr. Soc. Bombay '), “ is a town 
on its I'anks ” iieMuihg the Kwaha lii\er Xhe tribes inhabiting the W. 

hraneh are called Wa'igarali.” (probaMv a corruption of Wasagara . MrT Cooley 
•Geogiaph} of N'>a>si ’ rightly estimates the distance from the coast to Maroro 
one month's journey. He makes, ho^\ e\ er, “ the river of Maroro,” described above, 
to flow into the Cd and eventually into the Kutiji, Coiiccrniiig this curious error 
s<»nie oh'.tM-vatioiis \sill be offered in Chap XI 
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more lev(‘l, and the red j^oll is traversed hy \vliit('>>anded fiumaras, 
with avenues of tlu' hriLrhte>t tre(‘s. I'his land belongs to the 
Wahehe, a tribe ditferiiiir in ]anguan:e from the Wasairara : the 
handiwork of the tierce Warori appears in many a shell of smoko- 
staiaed villairc, and the people, nnidered de>perate b\ their losses, 
are notoriou^ pilferers. For a small ^oat tht'v dinnand two shuk- 
kalis, and tiu*y will som(‘tinu*s .'^uj)ply, at iHjually ('Xorbitant rat(\'^, 
"rain and milk. Tol)at*eo, ho\vever, is exci'ediimK ehea]) ; cake>, 
wei"hin" about InV^ IIh. each, are M>ld at the rate of two to three 
per shukkah. 

Beyond Uadi ru"ii'ed ])ath> lead for ^ome mih*s of "raduallv 
falliti" "round ovm* "l«‘irin" white earth and (lull red soil, with 
thick bush and fore.-t scattered between the (uninmuav, through the 
last spurs of I sa"ara and tlu* inttnanediatt' .-tation^ of Kin\an- 
^niku and Miirundusi, to the Dhun of ( "o"!. The formation of 
the land is here an elevated undulation, cait b\ many jairired water- 
courses and Hanked by outlNin," masx'^ w’bich fall westward into the 
wastes of the western M anniLui ^Fkliali. \\ lu'nMhe eouiitry opens 
it displays a wonderful fertility, tlu' etfect of sul)terraneou> pi'rcola- 
tions from the nu)untains. Xow^iere are tlu^ tamarind, the syca- 
more, and the calaba.-h seen in such p(n*fection ; se(*<)nd to thcM* are 
the perfumed myombo and tlu' mkora, tlie ndabi, the chamvya,* 
the myoimo,t and a lar"e sweet-smellin" acacia. :J: Amid>t tliese 
piles of verdure troojis of jjairocpit'ts and dov<'>, jays and bright 
Hy catchers, tind a shelter, and fre([uent flocks and herds n‘])ose 
beneath the cool shade. 'The red earth still dotted with “black- 
jacks’" — the remains of trees which luue come to an untinudv end. 
Jn the tiehF near the iiumercms villaires ri-^e little shed^ to shade the 
"uardians of the cro]>-, and flocks and herds wander o\er the commons 
or unreclaimed lands. W ater, w hich is here ])ure and "ood, lies in 
pits from 1»3 to feet deej), brid"ed over with tree-trunks. 'J'he 
people draw' it in lar"e shallow buckets made of gourds, sewn 
together and stren"theiied with sticks. The \\ ahehc of these 
districts have a lasting terror of the Warori, and the war-cry is 
often raised at tlie a})])roach of a cara\an, however ])eaceable. 
Provisions are conserpitMitly scarce and exj)ensi\e ; tobacco, how'- 
ever, is s(jld at the rate of two or three cakt's, each weighin" about 
lb., for a shukkah. From Rudi to P"o"i is a march of 11 
miles : but caravans, after making the Dhun, usually strike 
directly westward towards Vgogo, traversing Marenga Mk’hali, by 
a southern route, the N}a Xgaha. 

* The ch.imv\,I is a true veil known at Zanzibar, in Khutu, and in Us'agara ; it 
bears edible, yellowisii-red berrits. 

The nnon^o i', a fine tree, whose fruit, a large-'stoned, palatable purple plum, 
is not unlike a Uam'^on. Its iurd, chfse vood is used for grain-inortars. 

I This tree is called b\ the Arabs sankiil, by the Wasavahili nitiu.duru. 

von. XXIX. K 
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The tribes now tenanting these East African ghauts " are the 
\Vas<iirara, with their chief subtribe the ^Vak^uvi, and the ahehe ; 
the latter a few faniilies inhabiting the south-west corner, and ex- 
teiidini:’ into the ])laiiis below. 

'I’he limits of tlie W asagara have already been laid down by the 
names of the plundering tribes tluit surround tliein. Tlu'se moun- 
taiiu‘(‘rs, though a iK)i:?y and riotous race, are not oNerblec>sed with 
iM)urage : they will lurk in tiie junu'le with b()w>< and arrows to 
??urj)n.-e a stiav port(*r ; but they M‘em in('r to be awaiting an attack 
— the bej*t receipt for in vi tine* it. In the hio’her slopes they are 
fuie tall and '^turdv men ; in tlu‘ low lands they apj)ear as degraded 
a^ the Whikliutu. are a more bearded race than any other 

upon this liiu' of East Afi*ic;i, and, ])robal)ly from extensive inter- 
course with the Wamriina, ino.-t of them iimh'rstand the language 
of the coa>t. I'lie women are remarkable for a .splendid develop- 
ment of limb, whibt the bosom is lax and j)endent. 

^i’he ^Va^agara di.''j)lay gieat ^arieties of complexion, some being 
almo-t blacP, and the others are chocolate-coloured. This dif- 
fer ence cannot bt' accounted for b\ tlu' imne effects of level and 
tempeiatunx Sonn^ ^h.nt‘ the lu'ad : oth.ers wear the Arab's 
shushaii, a kind of skull-cap growth, extending more or IcsS o\er 
the poll. Among.-t them, for tin' first time, is seen the classical 
coiffure of ancient Egy])t. Tlu* hair, allowed to attain its fullest 
length, is twisted into a multitude of the thinnest ringlets, each 
composed of two lengths wound together; the wiry stiffness of the 
curl keeps them distinct and in po.-Ition. Heliind, a thick curtain 
hangs dowm to the nape ; in front it is either combed off the 
forehead, or it is brought over the brow' and trimmed sliort. No 
hcad-ilress ha^ a wilder or more characteristicallv African appear- 
ance than this, especially when smea.red with a ])omatum of mica- 
ceous ochre, and decorated with beads, brass balls, and similar oriia- 
meuts, causing it to wave and rattle with every inotion of the head. 
Young men and warriors adorn their locks with the feathers of 
vidtures, ostriches, and a \ariety of bright-])lLmied jays, and some 
tribes twist each ringlet with a string of reddish fibre. It is seldom 
combed out, the operation requiring fora head of thick hair the hard 
work of a whole day ; it is therefore not surprising that the pediculus 
swarms through the land. None but the chiefs wear caps. All 
distend the ear-lobe : a hole is bored with a needle or a thorn, and 
is enlarged by inserting ])its of cane, wood, or quills, increasing the 
latter to the lunuber of tw enty. The aperture is kept open by a disk of 
bras-, ivory, wood, or gum, a roll of leaf or a botol-nut, and it serves 

* The Arab travellers almost always shave their heads as a preventive against 
thr^se insects ; the Baloch are celebrated for breeding nits in their long and bushy 
looks. 
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for a variety of purpoM's a])par(Mitly fort'iji’u to the ineiiiber ; it oftc'U 
carries a cane >n nil- box, ^oiuctinu‘s a n oat horn j)i('rct'(l for a tifi% 
and other small \aluahl(‘<. W’hen ('mj)ty, (‘spt'cially in old a^a% 
it d(‘pends ina drtoniu*<i loop to the ''iiouUlors. 'i'he p(H‘idiar mark 
of tile tribe appear^ to l)c* a number ol' coiifuM'd litth' (uits bet\\een 
tile ears and tlu‘ t•yel)r(;\^^. Some men, oj)( eiallN in tlu' (‘a>tern 
parts of the mountains, chip tlu' teeth to point- lik(' sharks or 
\\ ahiao. 

dr(‘-s oF the \\'a<aoara i-i a >hukl.ah nv loin-elotli, b bu't 
lonii', pas-(‘d round the ^^ai^t in a sinuh' fold --otherwise' walkinuf 
would Im‘ dillieult — drawn tinht btdiiud, and with the fore extri'- 
mltie> ^athere'd up, and tu<‘k(Ml in o\i‘r the* -te)Uiae*h : it is, in iae*t, 
the Arab •* u/ar ; ’ pi’e)bablv the me)>t aiie-ie'iit i:arb u>e‘el by tiie 
Kasteum man. edtt'u support it bv a ufirdle of cord or h'ather. 

()n journey it is pnrpe)r'elv niaele' short auel se*antv feir i‘onve‘nience 
of nmniim’. 'The mate'rial i> sonu*tinu‘s ineliiro~el\e*el, at other times 
unbh'aedie'el cejtton, which the' \\*a-aL^.ira, heu\e've'r, stain a dull 
yellow'. ('loth is the clotliiim' of tlu' wealthy. Tlie* poor cein- 
tent tlu'in.-elves with the (‘alaba>h "‘cam])e'^tre''’ e)r kilt, described 
in a ])^e^ie>u- pam\ anel witli tin* .-ofte'iual >kiiis e)f sliee-p and Luiats. 
It i." eairiom- that in I'.a^t Africa, wh.ere' tlu‘M’ articles have iroin 
time immemorial b'ei*u tlu' national di'e'^-, anel where amongst 
some tribes hhh''^ tbriu the Iniiee', that the* pe'e^ph* have neither 
imented ne>r borrow ('d the prine-iple'- e)f lueh' talminL^ e'ven with 
acacia bark, an art wt'll kut'wu to nio-r tribe- e)f barbarians. 
Immediately afte'i’ t!a\iimx the' >tre'te*lu*el ^kin is ])e'iiLU’d, iiisiele 
upwards, in the* sun, anel it is ne)t rennotd till thoieamhlv cleansed 
anti elried, te) prewe'iit shrinking’. Tlie many little* '■* ])e‘(*p-lioles ” in 
tlu* margin li'ive it the* semhlance e)f ornamentation, and sometimes 
the hair is seraped off, h'a\iiin a friime 2 or o inclie^ hre)ael around 
the ediro : the' leir^ anel tail of the animal are* ia)t removed by 
dre.-sy aentlt'ine'n.'’ Tlu'rO skin- are* sub-e qne'ntly softened by 
trani])liim\ and tlu*v are \i<roruiisly pe'unded with clubs: after a 
few days’ wear dirt anel iriease lune alme)st eloiu* the duty of 
tanninur. It is tied over eiti:er shouleler bv a leit of ce'^rd or simply bv 
knottinir the eoriu'rs : it thcu‘fe)ie h'tives one* side* e)f the bexly bare, 
and, beimr le)o-(» ami unL^^irt, it is at tlie me're*y eef eveTy winel. On 
jeuiriK'vs it is de)ffed dnrinir rain, and placcel bctwea'ii tlie burden 
and the shoulder, se) tl:at, arrived at the eu(*ain])inir orounel, the 
delieate traveller may have a elry shirt.” Like* the* luelian rvot's 
attire, at l)est it deals imjK'rtVctly with the essentials of dee’eney. 

Women e)f the wealthier classed- wear a tobe, ejr elouble-lemndh 
shukkali, tijihtly elrawn un«h*r the* arm-, so as to ele]>ress w’hilst 
veilinij: tlie boumi, auel tueke*el in at eith.e'r side* ; it is almost 
a- hideous as the Luro[)ean sacepie “ e>f byirone days. Daik 
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stuttV indio-o^dyed and Arab chocks aro preferred to plain white 
for tile u^iuil reasons. Tiie dress of the general is a short but 
decorous jupe of grea>y skin, and a similar covering for the bosom, 
open behind and extending in front from the neck to the middle 
of the body : the child is carried in another skin upon the back. 
'Fhe poore^t classes of both s^'xes are indifferently attired in the 
narrow kilt of loose fibre A The children wear an apron of thin 
twiiu*, like the Nubian thong garments. Where beads abound, 
tlie shagel(% a small ^quare napkin of these ornaments strung upon 
thread, is fastened round the waist by a string or a line of beads. 
Tiiere are many faneifol modlficatioiis of it : some children wear an 
apron of tin ])lates, ('ach the size of a niairs finger : most of the 
very juniors, however, are simply attired in a string, with or with- 
out beads, round the wai>t. 

The ornaments of the Wasagara are the normal beads and wire, 
and their weiplit is the test of wealth and respectability. A fillet 
of blue and white jiorcelains is bound round the head, and more 
beads appear upon the neck, the arms, and the ankles. The kitindi,t 
a coil of thick bra>s w in', extends from the t'lbow' to the wrist ; others 
wear little chains or thick armlets of co])])er, brass, or zinc : those 
who can atford it tw i.^t a few circles of bra^s w ire under the knee. 
The arms of the men are bows and arrows, the latter un|)oisoned, 
but armed with cruelly-barbed heads, and spines like fish-bones, 
cut into the long iron shaft which projects from the wood. Their 
spears and a^-seLUiis are made from the old hoes which are brought 
down by the W anvamwezi caravans ; the ferule is thin, and it is 
attached to tlie shaft by a cylinder of leather from a cowl’s 
tail, drawn over the iron, and allowed to shrink at its junc- 
tion w itii the wood : some assegais have a central bulge in 
the >liaft, proliablv used like the rungu or kuob^tiyk. ^len 
seldom leave the house without a billhook of peculiar shape — 

* III tlie inaritniie couiitiie'^ the kilt usually made with tlie fibre of the 
ukhinilu or brab tree ; in the interior that of the calabash, 

+ This is a peculiarly African decoration. It is a coil of concentric circles, 
extending so high that tiie joint has scarcely room to play. At both extremities 
the circlets are made a little larger for grace, and the elasticity of the wire keeps them 
in place. The weight of the kitindi is about .'3 lbs., yet the women in some tribes, 
especially the Wahiimha. will "wear four of these bulky decorations upon theirarms 
and leg''. Those above the el hows aiul rouiul the ankles, however, are generally 
half sized, and without tlie terminal bulges ; they appear to compress the limb 
painfully. The \Vau\ ika of Momha‘'ah and the Wahumba wear the kitindi also 
under the knee. It is mostly a woman’s ornament. In Pwinza and Ujiji men 
assume the full-sized armlet ; and in Usagara, and other parts, their wrists, arms, 
and ankles are often decorated with half and (piarter lengths. The masango, 
or " ires, carried np the country arc con\erted into kitindi, or coil armlets, by 
artisans. At Unyanyemhe the value varies fiom two to four shukkah ; at 
1^'jUh 'vhere they are in demand for purchasing ivory and slaves, they become 
worth four to five shukkah. The kitindi there represents our gold money, as 
cotton cloth does the silver, and heads the copper coinage of civilized countries. 
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a narrow sharp blade, ending in a right an^lo, and fixed in a 
wooden handle, with a projtH'tiuii ri>inir aho\(‘ tiu' blade. '’J'he 
shield is rarely found on this lino of Ka>t Afrlea. In U^a‘iara 
it is composed of two paralhd belts of hard(MU'd skin, from d to 
4 feet in length by 1 to 2 fet‘t in breadth. The material i^ ]K‘i»ged 
out to stretch and dry, carefully cleaned, ^onu'tinu'^ doubled, sown 
together longitudinally with a thin thong, and >taiia*d black do\sn 
one side, and red down the other. A stout latli is fa-tciu‘d a 
stitlbner to tin* shield leugthwist' ; and a central i)ul‘:(‘ made 
in the hide, enabling the hand to grju^p tlu' wood. "Idie favourite 
materials are the s])oiN of the elt'pluint, the rliini)(‘i‘ro.'-, and the 
girafi'e ; the (‘ommon shields are of bull’s-hidt*, and tia* hair i^ 
generally left upon the out^iile as an ornament, with attaclmumts 
of ztd)ra and cows' tails. It is a flimsy article, little la'tter than 
a “ wit^p of fern or a herring'iiet against an Knglidi "‘cloth- 
yard : " it .'-ntfi(‘es, liowever, for defimce against the puny cam‘- 
arrows of the African archer. 

The habitations of races form a cnrioiw >tud\, and no ^aln(‘le^s 
guide to the nature of the climate and the^)ln’-ical conditions to 
which men are subject. Alxjut (’entral I samara tlie normal 
African hav;?tack-hut makes place fiu’ tht‘ temlH*, whit'h extends 
westward a little bevond Ibn anyembe. The d'mulux though of I la- 
mitic origin,'*^ resembles the Utuniof the ancient, and the ]li>han of 
the modern, Ilejaz : it was siigge.-t(‘d ])robably in l)oth land> bv the 
necessity of defence for man and lu'a^-t. IVovidi'd with block- 
houses at the corners, to jjriutmt d(‘a<l ground wliiTc fire, the only 
mode of attack, could be a]>plied, this structure would be im- 
pregnable to .Vfricans. To a certain cxt(‘nt it is a ]>roof of civi- 
lization; thewihkvt tribes have not ]>rogressed Ix^yond th(‘ eoinfiirt- 
less eireular hut, which ^eciiis inodellc'd after a mimos;i-tn‘e. The 
form of thk building is a hollow s(piare or oblong, gtaieraliy irre- 
gular, w ith eurves, ju'ojeetions, and semiein^lcs : in T sagara, to 
suit the exigencies of the hill-^idcs, and the dwarf cones u])on 
which it is built, tlie shape i& M)inetiines round or oval. On 
the mountains, and in Ugogo, where timber is scarce, the 
houses form the fronts of the building' ; they are built of stout 
stakes, wattle, and dab, and are rankly more than 7 feet in 
height. Tiie general rcjof has u^ually a dn])e to the front, and 
another to the interior, that rain ina% drain otf; it is, how- 
ever, flat ('iiough to support the grain, nlclon^, })umpkiii>, and 
other arti('les placed there to ripen or to dry. It has no exterior 
eave^, and it is a>cended from the side by the rudc’^t ladder, the 
inclined trunk of a tree, with irte]>s fonnial In the ^^tum]^^ of lopped 

* Accordiiar to Cool* y ; ‘ of ' f-n<lanihi iii<*ans 

‘'mistress i>f the huu^e. and is tii»? title of the chief nife ui Aiigcdu. 
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boughs. In each side of the square one or two doorways are 

pierc(Ml : tiu'y an* larire enough to admit cattle, and though public 

tlu‘v often ]>a<s through pri'/ate domiciles. 4hie tenements arc' 
di\id(Nl from om* another by ])arty-walls of the same material as 
tlu* extiTior. Kach house hu'^ two rooms, a but'’ and a ‘■‘ben,” 
sej>arat(‘d by a screen of corn-canes su])port(Ml by stakes, with a low 
l)a'''age I(4’t o])eu for light. 4hi(' but/’ u-^ed as parlour, kitchen, 
and dormitory, opiuis upon the central scpiare : the '“‘ben” receives 
a gdimmer from tlu* door and cliiiiks, which have not vet suggested 
the idtxi of windows : it serves for >letq)ing. ami for a store-room; 

it is a favouritt* ])lace with ben> and jiiireons that aspire to be 

mothei*^ ; and the lambs and kids are allowed to pa>s the night 
there. The prism-shaped ceiling is conqiosi'd of thin poles extend- 
ing from the long walls to tiu' centre, where they are supported by 
horizontal beams which run the wliole length of the house, and 
tbcM' ag-ain n'st iqxin a pro])ortionate iiumbiT of solid forked 
uprights. T I poll this framework grass and canes are thickly 
strewed, and al)o\e all a thick coating of mud or clav forms the 
roof I poll the Kbing-aw'ana routi\ when' the villag“es are poor, 
till' nppi'r part is otUm a little straw', and tlu^ walls are of clods 
loosely put h)g(*thm\ The ceiling is poli>lu'd to a diinv black with 
smoke; >oot di'pcnuB in stalactite-shajie. and the roof^ during* the 
rains are small grass-])lots. The floor is mendv tamped earth, 
rough and uiie\en. 4die broom, a wi.-pof grass, a bunch of bamboo- 
splints, or a s]>lit fibrous root, m-ually sticks in the ceiling — its 
work is left to the ants. In tiie hollow' enceinte the cattle 
an' milked and jieiuu'd : it is covered with a thick coat of the 
animab' earths — dust in the hot weather, and deep ^iscid mud 
during the rains. This must be an {‘fbcaeious fomiti' of cuta- 
neoii.- and pectoral di-eas(\ N(\ar the hoiiM's trunks of trees 
resting" on fork-^ are ]>laced horizontallv, forming pons to keep 
the (Nilves from tlu' milch- cow«- at night. In -onu' villagvs huge 
bol>tci> of surplu^ grain, ])ackcil in tree -bark, iicatlv corded 
round, are raid'd on iiigli poh>. < )tlu‘i> again ha\e a bandani, or 
exterior bootln, whert' tlu' num --it in the .-hade, and tlic women 
hu-k, pound, and cook tlieir grain. 

In M)me n'gions, as in T gogo, the>(' lo(lgIng> become peculiarly 
ortensive if not burnt dow n afb'r the tir-t year. 41 u' jdaee is a mena- 
gerie of ben^, pigeon:*, and rats of rcmiarkable iinpudeiua' : scorpions'*' 

* Scorpions, local I \ calKnl nirc. are u«;nally fnuill, and, thoiijih they sting spite- 
fully, the pain ‘^eldoin last'^ throiych the da} A*, many three have been observed 
to fall from a single rafter in tiie com^^ of a ^veek. In I’gogo there is a green 
variety, from four to five inches lon^, which inflicts a torturing wound. One of 
the slaves attached to the Kxpedition wintered fn' neai 1} two months from a swollen 
arm in eonse»pionce of a sting, 'rh-* pf)i'nn of the vcoip’on, lio^ever, to act 

XV ith different degrees of violence upon different constitution^. The Baloch and 
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and earwigs* fall frojn tlieir nevts in tlie warm, smoky cvilin^s; 
a small xylophaizus. with a lar<jr<' Mack head, rains a yellow 
pollen from the riddhal wood-work; hon^i'-criek('ts chirp from 
evening to dawn; and lar<re, M)litary nia>ou-was])s — the knm- 
Idiarnlt or potterV-wife*' of Western India- — burrow* lioles in the 
wall, or raise ]>la^tered lu'sts, and buzz about the inniati‘>' ears. 
Lizards,^ often taille,-s after tiie dindlo, tinuhii' from tlu‘ eei!in;js ; 
and in the darki'r eonua-s >pid('i> of jx'euba.r hidfou»^iu‘-> wi'av(‘ 
webs of solid eon>truetion ; eol‘kroaehe^ are pleiitii’ul in an 
Indian steamer ; and the n‘^t of the' po])uiation i^ re])re>enti‘d b\ 
tenacious tiek-§ of iuan\ kimM, tlh s of ^ort-. buix-.,, ih‘a>,* and 

Arai)s rart l\ ooinj)lauuMl Iomm:. tiu' iomiw a i:u\iHMiii \\iM» liml In***!! 

troatt.*(i at MasUut pvoph} (aotioall) aLraiu'^t tin* j>;nn niMl \(U(nn nf tiio ‘'C<n'pion. 
Ho (io<;oril>od the treatiuoiit a^ oonvistin^X of a catlinrtio in tho in^tanro, 

followed l>v an inten''<*l\ l)inor (irau;:iiT, after %^hich lie cnuhl liandle tin* aniniai 

itliont d.inp'or. Tlio Afriran*', ignou* our ouinnion tjeatnn nt l>\ \(tlatil<‘ 

allvaii^^, rohove tlio pau) l'\ a}'p!\ui|z o istor aiul otiior o»N. d’in* Aral)*^ believe that 
after stini^inir five time's suocif*'si\eI> the aTiimai do*''. 

Earwijn> (forticula*) are very comimrii in ail damp ]>Iac. s. and they haunt the 
huts on account of the siui<le. Apparently ilie} east tiieir mats hefn'o the rainy 
season. The Afiicans i<juore tlie superstition wliieh in int st r’urojH-an (*omitnes 
has given to this insect its po^miar name. 

t This large hymenopter is of several varieties; sonu* aie hlack and yellow, 
others a dark metallie blue, and others of a t' lrh r gi eeii. Tli**} are found througli- 
out the c<>iuitry, hut in the greatest nninher- at t’jiji. 

X The common species is the sinooth-skiniied >oinali Tuaul ‘d<*serihed hj Mr. 
lUyth, ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Soc. of Ih nga!,’ \ov. Is:).-, , witli law n-eoh>ured 
belly and a hnuMi hack, striped %Mth two hro.^d pale stieaks e\t(*i.ding from tin* 
jaw's to the tail. AmCher is a green li/aoK of moderan* dim*’iei<'ns. ami rendered 
hideous by its knohhed and wan\ skin. On tlie hanks of iniUahs. in Tsagara, 
a species was observed well a bng it scarlet lu'.i l. glow ng wuii metallic lustre, 
and a coat of temler bluish green. The p.il of W. In lia is commo»i in Khiitu ; the 
hack is chocolate coloured, and tlie tail is harred across with tne or six blackish 
lines. It IS believe 1 by the people to destio\ the wlnte ant. The animal allud(‘d 
to by Mr. Andersson .‘Travels on Lake Ngami,' chap xxiv. n “a singular little 
snake, about seven or eii^ht inches lornr. pos<sessiiig foiir distinct legs, lacli pro- 
vided with toes and nails like a lizard,' was observed at Ineiige. I nfortunatcly 
the only procurable specimen of this salamander, or Hatrachian lizard, was nearly 
decoropo-rcd by the Inpiid wliich was used to preserve it. 

§ The ricinw in L. Africa are called pajuizi. It is probably the “ pazi hug.*' 
made by Dr. Krapf a rival in venom to the Argas Persicns, or the fatal ‘‘ hug of 
JNIiana.” In K. Africa tlicse parasites an* found of many shapes^ round and oval, 
flat and swollen after suction, and they va.^y in size fro.n microscopic dimensions 
to three <[narters of an inch. Tlie hous'*s, espM iady thosi!> into which the young 
of cattle are admitted, swarm with tin-'-e ]»cstt, one of the j'nncipal annoyances of 
the land- The hite cannot jioisou. but tlie constant irritation caused by it is 
not unlikely, in nervous temp'*iam“n^s. to iu'luc*.’ f ver tind its conse<jnences. 
A hut thoroiuhlv iiif.*ste.l witli pupdzx must he sprinkled with boding water and 
swept clean for m inv weeks before they will disaj>)><ar. 

II The Cimex h*ctularius. supposed to have lieeii unj>orted frrmi America into 
England after the g-eat fire of Inno, swarms throughout K an I Central Africa, 
and is apparently an ab<>rigen of the country. It i** impos«;ible to remove a Mnyam- 
wezi’s liedstead without causing a shower of these foul ir.stcts to fall from the 
decaved woodw ork. These people of hard skins care little for tlie bile, and con- 
sider the odour ammatic. 

^ The comnnni pnlcx is rare, except in some distiicts,— a pleasant suipiise to 
travellers familiar with Egvpt and Iiioia. 
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mosfjuitoes. Tlie tliick planked doors are jealously closed at sunset, 
after which hour no vilkiyer stirs from his home. The people also 
have an aversion to sleeping in the open air, and thus they supply 
their cohabitants with nightly rations, which account for their fecun- 
ditv. 3Ioreover there is no draught to disturb the smaller occupants, 
coii.-'e([U(‘iitly they are more numerous than in the circular cottage. 

is little furniture in these abodes. They have usually 
throughout U^agara, though not in Ugogo, the dwarf cartels 
whi('h Africans seem to love. Around tiie walls depend neatly- 
plaited clings of fibrous cord supporting gourds and ^ilindo,* or 
bark'boxes, stuffed with grain and provisions: in the store-rooms, 
pro])pe<l upon stones, and often plastered over with clay, there are 
Inure corn- inns of the same material for gi\iin and pulse-granaries. 
3'iie contrivances for cooking are of the simplest, (bain is ground 
upon a course granite slab, raised at an angle of 25^, about 1 foot 
ai)o\e the floor, and embedded in hard mud. The hearth 
is formed of three Miifigii, or truncated cones, of red or grey 
clav, sometimes 2 f(H't high and 10 inches in diaTneter.f They 
an^ (lispoM‘d triangularly, w ith the apex to the wall, and open to 
tlu' front where tlie fin‘ is nuuh' ; the pot n'^ts in the interval 
hct\\(\*n tluuii. There i.^ no contrivance to draw off the smoke, 
wliicli for want of draught curb ^l()wlv through the doorw'ays. 
Hut ^nioke and gri'ase are tlu^ African’s coat and smallclothes: 
they c(uitrlbute so iiuich to his health and comfort that he is by no 
nu’ans anxious to get rid of tliem. Troin the rafters hang drums 
and kt'ttlednmis. rkins and hides in cvt'ry process, and hooked 
twigs, dangling from a string, support the how>. and arrows, the 
sp(‘ai> and a-^egais. An arrow is always :?tuck in the sooty ceiling 
for good luck : ivory also i^ often stored there — hence its dark, 
ruddv coat of colouring, which Tnu>t he removed hy ablution w'ith 
warm blood. Tin' raftei> also arc favourite places for small 
artich'S tliat re([uin‘ seasoning — bows, quivers, bii'd-holts, knob- 
sticks, waiking-cancs, recd-nozzles for bellows, and niilko or ladles 
n.-ed to .-tir porridge. Tin* large and lieavv wat(‘r-pots of black 
('lav, whi(‘h an' filled every morning' and evening' bv the women at 
the well, lie during' the day half (unpty about the room. In wealthy 
houses a kilindo or two serves for a wardrobe The rest of the 
furniture may briefly be conqirlstMl in dwaif stook- (*alied kiti,:!: and 

* The kilincio ■ in the plural vilindo, a rliinirmtiu* form of lind(j is a cylindrical 
shaped b<>x, of various suos. It is ii'^ed to contain luitter and other provisions, 
and in it the traudling African carries his clothes and valuables. In I'nyamwezi 
and other countries the store luiuses coiitaiii lar^e hius of this material, ^^hich are 
called lindo. Tiie liiulo forms, also, a iimst vanaMe p^ain measure. 

+ The corn-hiii«. a-- well as the tnpo^ls, will he ivcoLuiised in the descriptions by 
our (dder tra^i-llers t)f the Itaciiwaua Kntir houstho]d<; 

X d'hese little ‘‘teol'N irenere!]y iiuj'^ure tme feor in heifrht hy six iiiChes in 
diameter, w ith a slight I \ concave surface for siffin ir. They have either three or four 
‘'ut \ed or eihowtd lec^, and aic sometime - prr)\ iJed w ith a base like the seat to render 
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cut out ot‘ a solid piece ot‘ the innlnaa* or the luphifriut pe^tle8 
like eapstan-bai>, made of tiu* hard mkoroiitro4 ^lod mas>l\e 
mortars, § sha])ed exai^tls like' thos(‘ ])ortra\t‘d In the paiiitln^> <)f 
ancient E^y])t, conipo.-'ed of a trunk of the clo^e-tiTalned inkora. 

As a rule, each of these \illair(‘> has it*' h(‘adinan, who owns, 
however, an linpta’h'ct alleirtan(a* to the Mutwa or di>trl(‘t eliief, 
the e(jui\aleiit of Miltan. lli> wa/ir, or fuourite ctnineiilor, f-, 
the Miro-i, and tin* elder> of >etth'ment> aw calk'd collec- 
tively W ahAha. dAu‘ir principal di^tlnctlon 1.- tlu‘ I’itrht to wi'ar a 
fez or a Surat ca}», and a ki/hao or >lec\cle-.-^ waistcoat. They 
derive a certain amount of n'venue hv tratfu'kinir ''Ith >hi\t‘s: 
many of tlu* WAr-airara tind their wa\ into the market of /an/ihar. 
Mon'over the iraine-laws as reirartE elephant^ arc iu'n* ^tru'tU In 
favour of tlu‘ Sultan. An animal found dead in hi^ di-trlct, tlamn'li 
wouiahal in another, hei'oiiuv'^ ills prop(‘rt\ on c'ondition of his 
satisfying his otlicial witii sinall ]>re-i‘nts of cloth and ht‘a(E : the 
flesh IS fi'a.'-ted upon by the tribe, and the i\ory i> .-old totravelhuir 
traders. 

The ^V ahehe, j-ituated hetwaa'ii tlu' A\ a.-aufara and Wa^oiio, 
partake a little of tlu' a])pearam‘e of both. Tlit'y are a j»lain race, 
but >tout and widl ;^rown. TiiouLdi to a])p('arance hearty and 
good-huniounnl, tiu'v are decided pdterer- : the\ lia\t‘ nua’(‘ than 
once attacked caravan-, and onl\ tlu‘ W'arori ])i'(‘\(mt('d thein from 
cutting ofl' the road to 1 iroiro. Durini^ the pa-.-ane of tlu‘ Expe- 
dition in lSo«S thev took oc(‘a-ion to drive otf un-een a Hock of 

tliom mort* y. I lu* o;,]y ui minunt'i of tin* kiti an.* pint's of tin 1* t into tlir at. 
Thesi* “itools art' iu\arial));t u'Nftl tin* '-ultaii and tin' who hoM it iin- 

dijrnifintl to ‘iit uptni thn L^ound. In \Van\aniw<*/i caravans iiuui} porters cairy 
this luxiir} strapped behtiul their it. inks ^Mth tin* l“trs [ifoifctinc t>ut^\alds. It 
owes its genei.il ii-'* to tin* belief that ‘'itting ii])(ni t!ie ba* * eartli eaii-e- dysenteric 
di-ens»*. In the ‘ Narrative of tin* Austrian Mis-ionari**-* wlio ascended ttie White 
Nile in IS;ip mention is made of the i>ari and other people, w ho carr_> about with 
them -iiiiilar stools adorned ^ith heinK. 

* Tile niiiinga. <n miieiirra, i- a tall and -tateh tree, prodm inga red gum. I'he 
wood, of a dark innhoeati} e<dour, is u-ed to make lar^n* how K ainl platters, hut it 
is weak, and sutlers ftoiii w<»inis. Spears are nnnle from tin* heart ot this tree, 
and when old and N^ell greased the\ tesemhle teak. 

f Tlie mpingu. a name al-o applied t(» *• gi enadille *' wi^od ainl <*hon\ , is the sisam 
Dalhergia sis-oo. or Iinlian black wood (a weil-kimwii specn s of b.nihiiiia ; it is 
erroneously called by the Arabs abnns. which properlv signifies i bony. It is s*-en 
in most parts of Ik Atriea The wood i- of tine qualit} and \e!\ <lai k in tin* heart 
of tile trunk tlu* people dn ide it it. to male and teinah* . tin- former i- int. .nall\ a 
dull brickdu-t red, the latter !« of a blacker tint. Speai - and axe-hamlles are 
nunle of this wood, which soon, liowe%er, when exposed tr> the air. unless regularly 
greii'-ed. becomes hnttle. 

* The mkorongo i- a large tn •*. with a Inr'l firn*-graired wood, common in 
Umaniw e/i : it is -m' '1 for ratt* rs, as it b‘"t resist-, the .\ylophagon- in-ects which 
ahoiiinl in the country . 

'i'iii- moitar 1 - ejlli d h) tin* \rabs nmnkaa an-l mn.han by tin Wasawahili 
“kino.” 'idle pe-ile m A'abit i-mnlakk or -cVCn i»|.i n* K’sawahih mchi. It 
extend*' a- 1 1 » -oath j- tin Kalii’ t.ih 
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goats; and at night no man, unless encamped in a strong kraal, 
was safe from their attempts to snatch his goods. On one occa- 
sion, being caught in Magrant delict, they were compelled to restore 
their phuuh'r, with an (H[uiva]ont as an indemnity. They are on 
l>ad terms witli all their neighl)ours, and they unite under their 
chic'f Sultan humbumu. 

The AN^diehe eiilargi' tl(nr eai\- like the Wagogo, they chip 
the two up])er incisors, and they burn ])eauty'Spots in their 
forearms. Some* iiuui extract three or four of the lower incisors : 
whenever a man without th(ve teeth i^ been in Ugogo he is at 
once known as a Mht^he. For dibtineti\e mark they have two 
ci(*titrized incisions on both clKM'ks from the zygomata to the angles 
of the month. Tlu^y drcbS like tiie agogo, but they have less 
cloth than ^kins. d'ho married women usually wear a jupe, in 
shape, hehiiid, recalling the old swallow-tailed coat of Europe, 
with kitiiidi or coil bract *lcts of liras- or iron wire on both forearms 
and aliove the elliows. T nmarrital girls in Usagara are un- 
(‘lotluai, except several strings of large white, yellow, and blue 
gla.-s 1 leads fabtened round the waibt to support a long strip of 
cl()tli, lik(' tlie Indian langiiti, one end of which depends to the 
shin, and over this is tied a kilt of calabash hiire a few inches 
det'j). The men wear about the middl(‘ a thick girdle of thin brass 
wirt' wound neatly round a cord of tree-tihre : in addition to the 
other arms of the W asagara tiiey carry sime, or double-edged 
knives, from 1 to 2 feet long, with lilatles broadening out from the 
baft, and at the end rounded ofi* to end in a point. The handle is 
of wood cut into raised riiigb for the arip, and, when slieathed, 
half the hladi’ appi'ars crut-idc its rude leathern case. Their tembe 
arc >inall and peculiarly low, jirobablv to assist escape. They do 
l)usim‘ss iii sknes, and have large flocks and herds, which are, 
however, often tlii lined by the \Varori, whom they dare not 
meet in the field. Tiicir ca-trated animals are peculiarly fat and 
well grown. 
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third divisinii of tiu' comitrv vl.-lted \> a flat tahlo-land (‘\- 
tendiiK** from the* I miu'i DhiuK at tlu* \\o-torii ha^n of tiu* 
W a^anara Mountain^, in i.. lomr. 'M 1 [\ to 'ihira, the* va^-toni 

e)f I inam\ve*zi, in i.. lonu-. od oT' : oncupN ini; a diatronai 

breadth of I bo <r(M)irra])hh‘al roctiliiu'ar lnih‘^, ddn* h‘n;;tii from 
north to M>iith i-^ not so i*a-iiv ('''timate'd. '1 he; W ahinnha and tlu* 
AV ataturu in the fornu*r, and tlu* \\ alu‘lu* and W'arori in tho latter 
direction, are ini^rator\ trihe> who r'purn a civili-eal frontier' : a(‘cord- 
iiiiT to the Arab-, how(‘Ve*r, the W aijroiro exteaid thixa* loniz marche.- 
on an averaire to tlu* nortl) and four or liNe ^outhward^. ddli^, 

a^siuninij tlu* march at 15 niih*s, we'nhl ^i^(* a teital ot 120. d’he 

average of tlu* heights ob-(‘rv(*d is 2)1)50 feet, with a gradual ri^e 
westwards to .lisee* la Mkoa 4200 f(*et {?). 

The third region, >itnat('d to leeward of a range* ^\lio-e lu'ights 
compel the ^outh-ca^t trade:' to ])art with tlu’irloadof \apour>, aiul 
distant from the snce*e*^^ienl of inland se*as, inch, statioiu'el iu*ar 
the centre* of the African (‘ontiia'iit, act a- re\ (*rvoir> to restore* the 
lialanct* of Immielity, is an arid, >te*ri{e land, a ce>uute*r])art, in many 
])iaci's, of the Kalaliari and the Karroos, or South African d(*M*rt' 
])lains. Tiu* genieral a-])(*ct i> a glaring ye'llow Hat. darkeiual bv 
long growthis of a(*riel, saline, aiul sueu'uhmt plant>, thorny biuh, and 
stunted trees, and the colouring is numotoneins in the extreme. It 
is sprinkled with isolateel (l^^arf cone^ bri^tling ^^ith rocks and 
bouldeiv, frean wIiok* inte*r>ti('es spring- a thin feire*:*! of gum-, 
tho*rn>, and mimo-as. Tlu* ])ower e)t igiu-ou- ageiu-y is di.-])laye‘d in 
protruding masses of granitic formation, which ri>(' from tlu* deadle*vcl 
with little foundationary eh'vation ; ami here* tiu* numre's of^aiuUtone, 
suj>e*rincumhent upon the jirimitive ha.'C in otlu'r jiart^ e)i the country, 
often disap})ear. On tl:e north ri?es the long tabular range* e»t tlu* 
Wahumba Hills, >e])arated by a line of lower ground from the 
plateau. Southward-, a plain, imperce*j)til)]y ^iu‘lving, tnmd- to- 
wards the Kwaha River. There are no riven- : tlu* jieriodical 
rain- are carrie*d otl' by large nullah-, wiio^e clay hnnk> are* split 
and cut elurlng tlu* soa^oii of pot(*nt heat into ])oKgonal tignres 
like* piles of cejluinnar basalt. ()n tlie .-parkling nitron- sdina^anel 
tlu* (lull vellow or dun-e*e)lonrcd jhair.- the mirage faintly r(‘?emble.- 
tlu* e*tle*cr of re*fractie)n in l)e-e‘rt Arab'a. The mad- are mere 
foot-track:? through the* field- ami brnhe’-. 4hie kraal- are Muall 
dirtv circK- enclo-lng a (‘alaba.-h or other tre'e*. agaiu>t which 
goods an* ^tackeel : thie hootlnes are uiad^* of drh'd cane- ami 
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stubble, suiTouiuled by most efficient chcvmi.v de frue of thorn- 
Ixjuorlis,. and at the end ()f the dry season they are burnt down by 
inevitable aceidcmt. The want of w(X)d ])reveiits their being made 
solidly, and for the same reason bois de vaehe '' is tlie usual fuel 
of the eountry. 

The formation of the subsoil is mo>tly sand-tone bearing a ruddy 
sand. The surface is in rare places a brown ^egetahh* humus, ex- 
tending i)nt a few' inches in dt^pth, or more giMu^rally a liard yellow - 
reddidi fernuzinous clay covered with quartz noduh'> of many colours, 
and lump> of carbonate of lim(\ or white and .-iiicious sand, rather 
n'scmblinir a well-metcdli‘d roa<l or an untidy expair-e of gravel- 
walk " than the ricl^ moulds which beloiiir to the fertile African 
belt. In many jiarts are conical antliills of pale red earth; in 
othtM’s iron.-toiie crops out of tlu» plain ; and everywhere fine and 
coarse irrit^' ahouiul. The land apjiears condemned to drought, 
and nowhere is water either irood or plentiful. It is found 
in the seiqteiitine lieds of nullahs, and after rain in ziwa,^ — 
pooh- or pond-, — tilled by a o-entle gravitation, and retained by a 
strong ela\, in deep pits excavated by tlu* ])e()])l(‘, or in shallow 
hole.- “■ crowed in the ground. The supplies of this necessary 
divide tlu» (‘ountrv into tlirei' great di>triet-. On the east is 
M arenga Mk*liali, a thick bush, where a few* villages, avoided by 
traveller-, are scattered north and south of tlie road. Tlie heart 
of the region is Ugogo, the most ])opulous and the best cultivated 
country, divided into a number of small and carefully cultivated 
clearings by tracts of dense bush and timberless w(»ods, a wall of 
verdure during the rains, and in the hot season a sy-tem of thorns 
and broomwork which -erve merely to impede a free circulation of 
tlie air. These -earns of hush appear strange in a country populated 
of old ; the Arab-, however, declare that the land is more thinly 
iiihahited than it usi'd to he. Mgniida 3Ik’hali, the western divi- 
sion, is a thin forest and a heap of hrakey jungle. \\ here hills 
are, thev are thickly clothed with vegetation, probably because 
tliev obtain more moisture than the plains. 

The climate of I gogo is markedly arid. During almost the 
whole year a violent w ind swee}» from the eastern mountains. There 
are great eliangesin the teinj)erature, w hilst the weather apparently 
remains the same, aud alternate currents of hot and cold air were 
obstTved. In the long suininer the climate much resembles that 
of Sindh ; there ari' tlie same timw suns playing upon the naked 
surface witli a painful dazzle, cool crisp nights, and clouds of 
dust. The succulent vegetation is shrivelled up and carbonized by 
h(‘at. and the crackling covering of clayey earth and thin sand, 

* The in Ki>awihili, is e'}ui\alent to theS. .\frican \ley ’’and the Indian 
“ tank '* Being teniporar}- and wholly dependent upon raiu-wator, not upon springs 
nv inHltiatioii, it not attain the dignity of a lake. 
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wlioise particles are unbound by dew or rain, tIm's in loftv \sbiiTuitj 
coluuuis like uatcr->p()Ut-' whou tlu* north \Nind irom the W’a- 
huniba llill^ lueet^ the ^ni^ts of V>airara, which an* soon ht*ated 
to a furuace-breath b\ the ixlo\\in^»' ."lU’faee. "riu‘>e “ dovil's * 
scour the plain with the rapidit} of hors^Miieu, and, (‘har^aal with 
coai^e grain and small ijt'bble.-. ^trikt* vsith the painful \ioh‘nee of 
heavy hail. Tht‘ >i<*eitv and r(‘pei’en'‘>itm of heat j)roduce an 
atnio>piu‘re of pi'cnliar briUlancN in l\rot!o : tlie milkv haze of 
tlu‘ coa.-«t eliinati' is unknown. 'riu» >owinsr M'a>on, at which time 
al>o tn‘es begin to bud and birds to bnaab is about the ptM’iod of 
* the ?un*s greatt's't >ontlu*rn declinatitm, and tlu‘ gradual diminution 
of temperature* di>j)laV'- in tlu*M' n'ldon^ tin* eiieets of tin* t(‘pid 
w'inds and tin* warm V(*rnal >ln>wei> of the* Mnrope*an contiin*nt. 
There is no \ nii or Li*>5?(*r Malika, and thu> the climate* i> unn*- 
freshed by truly tropical rains. About the middle of NovemlH'r 
the country is vi>ite(l by a tew pre'liminar} downfalls, accompanl(‘d 
by a vioh*nt traniontana, and tlu* \ital jjrincijile whi<‘h ajjpears 
extinct starts once more into suddmi and (‘xc(*ssi^e a(‘ti\it\. d'o- 
wards tin* end of December tlu* Masika, or rainy s(*ason, com- 
mences with the wiiuD shifting from tlu* east to tlie north and 
north-east, blow ing steadih fnan the liigh grounds (*astward and 
westward of the Nyanza Lake, which ha\e b(‘cn saturated by 
heav} falls b(*ginning in September, 'ilu* w inter ’ seldom ex- 
ceeds the third month, and the dow npour is de>ultory and nnc<*rtain, 
causing frequent droughts and famine. Lor this reason the land 
is much inferior in fertHit\ to the other n‘gions, and tlu* (‘otton 
and tobacco, which tionrish from the coa^-t to tlu* Tangainika Lake, 
are deticient in I gogo, whilst rice is sup])lant(*d by the rugged 
sorghum and maize. This aridity. howe\er, has doubtless tended 
to raise the jdiysical devclopnu-nt of the ])opnlation. 

Arab and other travellers unaccustonied to the country at first 
suffer from the climate, whi(*h Inu^t not, however, l>e condemned. 
They complain of violent changes from burning heat to juercing 
cold, which is always ex]H*rienred in that region when the thermo- 
meter sinks below 55 , of tourbilluns. and of >warms of flies. Their 
thin tents, ])itehed under a ragged ealahash, cannot mitigate the 
ardour of an unclouded sun ; the salt-bitter waTor,-f- whose nitrous 

* The A-fiican calls them “ p’hepo — s} iien\ nioii^i w ith the Arat)ic shaytan and 
the Kiiyli'Nh ‘Mlevil.'* 

t Thi> peeuhanty in the East Aft leaii kaiTOo ma> he explained on the chemical de- 
compc-ition of the atmospheric air. a theory which liarrow ‘ Tra^els in Nmthern 
Afiica,' vol, ii. chap, iv applie-^ to tlie barren plains north of the ('ape. He sup- 
pose'i, from the experiments of V(ni Humboldt, tliat the “fat and cla\e) earths are 
stion>ilv di^posetl to attract the from the atninspheie. hy which the azotic 

gas is let loo^e ; and thi- ga«. eiitt*rirg into combinatioi. witli fre*-}! ox\yen of the 
superincumbent stratum in an increa«ied proportion, fotms nitnc acid, fiom wliich 
saltpetre is trenerated.” Thus he accounts tor the pre'-ence of saltpetre, and for 
the great diminution of temperature in these ‘karroos’ The wind, in fact, is 
refrigerated by nature as liipior*; are cool, d by art. 
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and jjaline deposits sometimes tarmsn a silver ring like the fumes 
of siil}>luir, affects their health ; whilst the appetite, stimulated by a 
purer atiiio.-[)here and by the coolness of the night season, is only 
k(‘pt within due bounds by deficiency in the means of satisfying 
it. Tlnx-e who have .-een the ii;terior of Africa are profuro in 
their praises of' the climate on their return inarch. The mukun- 
i>nra, or .'ca^oning fever, however, rarely fails to attack 
^tranu-eiv. It is, like that of the second region, a violent bilious 
attack, who'C conscqueaccs are .decpletbiie^s, debility, and severe 
headache : tlie Iiut tit is iniu:rually long and rigorous, compared 
with the ala id ^ta'ae. In tome districts the parexia is rarely i\A-* 
lowed bv the relie\ ing perspiration.'- ; and when natural diaphoresis 
appeals, it by no iiicans denotes the termination of the paroxysm. 
()tlier dis(‘ases are rare, and tiie terrible ulcerations of Khutu and 
I'A^teru I ?aaara are aInio>t unknown in I a^ogo. There is little 
doubt that the land, if it affiu'ded good shelter, jmre w’ater, and 
ivaular dit't, would he eminently wholesome. 

In tiu' uninviting laiaKcajie a tufty, ^tragahl^g■ grass, like living 
hay, often raised on little mound-, with l>ald places between, 
thinly ^tr^wved with bits of quart/ and sandstoi e, re])laces tliO tall 
luxuriant hm’haue of thi' maritime plain, and tlie arboraceous and 
fniit(‘M*t'nt pn,(liu‘t‘ of the mountains. The dr}ne:>s of the climate, 
and the po\t'rtv of the soil, are displayed in the larger vegetation. 
The only tree of con.-idcrable girth is the calabash, and it is 
scattered o\er the country widely apait. Its dispi’o]:ortionate 
conical hole of hurni^licd red, l)urnt and blackened by sim and 
rain, is basetl upon d:>tortod logs, raised fiom the surface of the 
ground, witii ^trange excrescences whicli in jiions India would 
merit a coating of M*nnilitjii, and capjied by a dom'e of gnarled 
arms, each one a tree, Iiert* round, there flattened, ending in twigs, 
thi‘ thinnest of wliicdi is as thick a;? a fat man's finger. Tliis mass of 
timber and largt' tic^hy leaf is eoveri'd with delicate llowei> of a 
\irgin wiiite, which, opHUimg out at early down, bloom through the 
(Liv and fall faded at c’ventide. Tlie bacjbah is amongst trees what 
the elephant Is to animals, ap|)areiitly the practice-work of nature ; 
in I gog'o tile grote^ipienesS of the giau'ral ajjpearaiice is increased 
l>y the folds and Nvrinkles winch lorm by granulation upon the 
oblong- wiioie the bark lias been removed h)r its fibre. A variety 
of fiankiu(*en.-e o\eispreads the ground: the bark is a deep 

7'1h‘ «:pv.cic‘s of fi\uikii,ce*uso taiiic l fri in the drv -re^ioLs in the 
eastern hoin of Africa, 'riie Aoih>. ho^^cvcl^ dtclaie that tluy lla^e met with the 
tue upon the slopes of Kihina-ngai', and iu the jungles of Chhaga. Dr. 

I.iviii;.st< ne maices a s< litaiy sjcciineu in thr Ihaanic (jaidtns of Lranda, which 
yloMs a substitute for tin* true oil.cinal gniii. 'i he fiai.kineei.se of Ugogois calltd 
h} tile \N’asawahih ubani a corruption of the Araliic iiiliau)? and by the pecple of 
the CMUutiy hiddadi. It is colhoted in the hot weather, and drudo\er the lire, or 
Scalded in water, -o as to present it ficm bce< mini: vi-eid, as it does when raw% in 
the rays I'f tiie sun 'I'lio principal collcctoi- are tiiO up-caia^ans of Wac^aiinvezi, 
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buriiiijhed bronze, whitened above with an ineriu-tatlon, ])robably 
nitrous, that resenibh*s hoar fro^t : aiul tlu‘ lon^' woodt twi^rs are 
bleached by tlie fallinu' otV of tht' outt'r integuments. The 
mukl * or hdelliuni-tnH^ ri^es like a dwarf eahibar-h from a low 
copse containing* a curious variety of thorn.-, ,-ome slraiu'ht and 
stiff as corkinu'-pins, ^ome eurvi'd like' eo(■k^'-^purN otht‘rs hard 
and sharp as kites'-(*law>, otheis with a tlouhh* annatuu* tiinuHl 
back to ha(*k which detie.- a garment to ocajx* them. Th(‘ succulent 
plants, cactu-, aloe, and miphoihia, will not burn: tin* air within 
exj)and3 with keat, and tlu‘ juici*.'^ U'U^hin^' out extinijui-h tlie 
dame. Anioim^r the \ .iriou> ^uui-tiec^ theie .-traiiLU* dith'rer.et* 
of Colour : one will di-play uihKm’ the witiuMi'd velhju p<‘Hichs a 
bark of the tendi‘re>t ^k^*biue, otlu‘i> ^how a urceiii-li and copp(‘ry 
burnish, others an^ tjha.^tly white with decay, t and almo-t all are par- 
tially luddy with the lon^i ^udhu'ie- of white ant.-. Alnon^^t \anous 
salsolcC, or >altw'ort.-, tlu' shrub (‘ailed hy the Arab- arak,:j: with its 
currant-like bunches of fiiiit, is cou^)):cuous for its e\cr^Teen V(*r- 
dure ; tjj(* ratrirt'd and stunted mtungulu § rains its apph s upon 
the ground; and the mh(‘mhu,l' in ]jlaees >helTered from tlu' ^im, 
bears a kind of nuallar which i> eaaerly seiurht hy tlu‘ himgry tra- 
veller. Tlie eupiiorhue liere rlst' to the heli>ht of da or 40 fe(‘t, 
and the hard woody sttuu throw,- out a ma-s of nakc'd aim-, in the 
shape of a huge cup, impi‘r\ious to the niidda\ .-un. 

W ild animals abound throughout tlu>e juuglos, and tlie spoor 
blits long upon the eri:?}) gi’a\elly :?oil. In some di^tri(•ts they visit 
by night the rai^ed cla\ wat(‘r-ti*ougii- of tht‘ eultnators. The ele- 

wliociiri} it t') then* liom' S. lu.h u-o it to fami;:jtt* ami poit’uiiie llu-ir pcoons and 
clothfa. Tile Arabs, who aic vv til ampiaiiitt'd w it li it, base as jet doi.e i.otliing 
towards exploiting it. 

* The .\rabs declare the nmkl I JjLc ’’ bdellium Ind-amodeiidron Africa- 

niim?).of I'gogoto be ot*go(»(l fjnaiity. Ibibbe-l upon a -truieaiid mixed %\itli water it 
i& applied willi a pledget of euitton to -liiegi-h and purulent tores; and women fnini- 
gate With it after partui liioii. The Afoeaiis iguoie it- u-e, and tile Halocli, though 
well acquaiuted witli the iidellium, gugal or giugur, iii their own coiinliy, did not 
observe it in L*goe:o. As has been mentioned, tiie niukl of K Afiiea was alluded to 
by the traveller Ibii Said in the thiiteenth ceiiturj, Maj not tlie fixy/a of tiie 
Periplus, wliich appears in ch.tp. xii., amongst the name- of gums and diugs. be a 

corruption of the Arabic yi-o- 

t The people, like tho.-e of S. Afmca, a^oi'l eating the gums of the mimosa*, and 
other trees, umler the impression that they de-tioy dige.stiuii. The S«>mali,oii the 
other hand, liave lefs prejudice against the food. 

X This capp-iris sodata , aU'* termed uak and Mw ak, is as common in I'gogo 
as it is iu \rabia and Minih. Throughout tlie we^ttum world it b>rins a favourite 
tt)oth-stick. and in -ome countri*.-', accoi ding to Dr. H.trth ‘ Tra% els in Africa,’ 
ciiap. Ixxv. , thebenies are pukUd 

The mtungalii ma stunted .md ragged tree, common in T'sagara and I'n>ain- 
we/ti. Its small green fruit, not being eaten bj man or bi ast, is pioba* 1\ jtoiwoiious. 

The mbeinbu, al-*> called mbura-mbura, is piobally the “inilo'’ of Dr. 
Livingstone. 
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phant prefers the thick juairle, where he can wallow in tlie pools 
aiul fe(Ml tleli(‘ately upon >iieenlt‘nt roots and fruits, bark, and 
• leave-i. The rhinoceros lo\es the dark chimps of trees, which 
uuard liim from the noonday sun, and whence he can sally out all 
um-\p(H‘ted upon the assailant. The nihog-o, or Eos Gatfcr, driven 
from his fivoiirltt' >pots, low i^rassy jdaiiis bordering on streams, 
w.indei>, hke the iriratfe, thron^di the thinner forests. As in Un- 
vain\sezl, th(‘ roar of the lion ^ is often heard by night, and the 
erv of the o-trich t h\ day. The^e birds are numerous in the district 
of I iroiro, when' their ciiirs may sometimes he bought fresh: they 
are at once wild and >tu])id, timid and head>trong : their length- 
eiu‘d >t rides and backward looks announce terror at the sight of 
man. It Is impo.-^il)le to stalk tin an in the open grounds, which 
they prt‘fei\ ddic h'opard and the (wnhvama, the koodoo and 
the ditfiTent sjM'eie^ (jf antelopi% are more fre([uently kilh'd in these 
de-t'rt> than in any other part of the line. lIog+ of leddish colour, 
ami iiare- § with rufous fur, are ^oTnetinl(’s started by caravans. 
Tlu' hvra\ of the Somali (‘onntry l)ask^ uj)on the rocks and Ijoulders, 
and tlu' cara])act' of a ^lnall land turth% called kliasa, fastened to 
a i)ranch, sta'vc' a^^ a road ^ign. The khwaln, a small green parrot 
with yellow ^liouhlers, the u})upa or hoopoe, a great variety of 

■“ 'riir lion upon till'- line of Iv Africa often heard, luit rarely seen; on only 
two <>een.,ioiis iit> fnot-pi iiits appealed upon the road. The king of beasts, accord- 
ing to the Aialt". Is of iiioile’ate statme. fte seldom attains his niaxiinnm of 
'strength, stature, aiul courage. e\ee])t in plain eoun tries where game abounds, as 
in th** lands nortli of the or in lulls and moiintaiiis, w here cattle can be lifted 

at diseretion, as in Xortlieiu Afiica. In l inamwc/i his spoils, whieh are \ello\v, 
like thosf (if tile Arab Itoii, with a long mane, said to liang over the e} es, and 
tinged wliitisli uudrT tiie jaw^, bi*conie tiie property of tlie Sultan. The animal is 
more conunon in the lughlands of Karagw ah than in the low countries; he lias, 
iiowever. aCacked tlie moogo, or wild bull, and destnged cattle within sightottbe 
Aia!>s at Ka/eh, in rn_\ an_\ (unbe. He is rarely a man-eater; this peenliarity, 
aeco'ding to some wiitei>, being eonhiied to old lions, whose worn teeth are unlit 
for fighc 

t Idle “ polygamous [bird" was first oliserved on tl.e Hgogo plateau; it 
extend^, howe\er. thnmgli I n\:iniw‘e/i and I snkuina to Ljiji. Tlie eggs are 
sold, sometimes fre-'li. but more gtme»'all_\ stale, laiiptied and dried, the\ form 
the priucip.d cirenlatinir medium between tbe Aiab nieieiiauts and tlie cotf'ee- 
growiinr races near tbe X>aii/a Take. Tiny are cut up and ground into orna- 
mental di^lies and cie'^ceats. ddie \niing bir<T aie oaiigiit, but are rarely 
tamed. In Fs;ibnina the biiudit and glo^s\ feathers of the old male are much 
e^te.nned for a'loriung the hair, yet, curious to say, the bird is seldom hunted. 
Moreo er, these T. .Vfricaus have never attempted to export the feathers, which, 
when white and in. injure 1. are sold, even by tlie Somal, for 8 dollars per lb. 

+ lloir is found in sev»M’al parts of E. Africa, and the people dc'Cribe a species 
whudi appears to be the musked boar > Sus larvatus) of Southern Africa. The 
people luue no aver-'inii to pork, hut they do not breed pigs. 

The ha-e, geiierallv called kitaiiguro. is found, though rarely, throughout the 
country. On one occasion the poiters of the Expedition ran down a fine specimen. 
I ht* people of E. \fiica have none of the fanciful legends concerning this animal 
so p -evalent amongst the Namaquas and other southern tribes; in fact, bestial 
superstition is rare in these latitudes. 
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fly-catchers, larks with jot black heads and yellow bodies, small 
bustartls, hornbills,* * * § nightjars, green ])igeons,t sj)arr(>w -hawks, and 
small doves, are seen in every jungle. Near the settlements the 
white-necked raven and the common clul of India J attest the pre- 
sence of man, as the monkey does tlie proximity of water. The 
nest of the loxia sw ings to and fro in the ti(‘ree simoom ; the black 
eagle of Somaliland, § a s])lendi(l bird, towering >hiiy in the air, 
with his light iinder-]>lume gleaming like a si]\t‘r j)Iate, and large 
vultures (condors?), flocking from afar, denote the position of a 
dead or dying animal. 

I -util late years the agogo, being more numerous tlian they 
are now, dehTred tra\ell(Ts fn)ni traversing tlu'ir country : in 
those days tlie road to ITnyainwezi, running along tlu‘ h‘ft or 
northern bank of the Rwaha, through tlie W arori tribe, stiuek off 
near Tsanga and Usenga. It is related, wlum the first caravan, 
led by Juinah, the diwan of Saadani, entered X^gogo, that the 
people, penetrated with admiration of his corj)ulence, after many 
exj)eriments to find out that it was not fictitious, determined that 
he was and must be the deitv. Moreover, after coming to this 
satisfactory conclusion, they resolved that, being th<‘ deity, he 
could improve their country by heavy rains; and when he pro- 
tested against botli these resolutions, they proposed to put him to 
death. A succession of opportune showers ndeaK’d him. By 
degrees the ever-increasing insolence and violence of the Warori 
drove travellers to this northern line, and the \\ agogo learned to 
see strangers without dis]da} ing this Libyan mania for sacrificing 
them. 

Three main roads, leading from Western X sagara westward, 
cross the Desert of Marenga Mk’hali.jj Tlie most northern is 
called Ya Nyika — of the wilderness — a misnomer, if the assertion of 
the guides be correct that it is well watered, and peojded by the 
subjects of eight sultans. The central line, described in these 
pages, is called, from its middle station, Marenga Mk'hali : it is 
invariably preferred when water is scarce. The southern road is 
termed Nya Xguhd, a continuation of the Kiringawana route, 


* The Buceros, or horiibill, is every\\here common. It is a dull-coloured bird 
of peculiarly lank form- The varieties are mentioned iu Cliap. % I. 

t This Scansor, called in India the “ green pigeon," is common throughout 
E. Africa, as in the regions about the Le^ambaje, visited b} Dr. Livingstone. 

I The Chll, or common Indian kite Mihus Govinda, or Falco chceluy, is not 
uncommon iu the cultivated lands. The Lkab, or Perenopter. the sacred vulture 
of ancient Egypt, so generally found throughout Eastern Asia and Africa, even 
to the Cape, was not observed. 

§ This splendid accipiter 'the Batoleur eagle of Levaillant , called by the Somal 
abodi. and supposed bv them to injure childrui with Iji-^ shadifw, is often seen in 
E. Africa. lie is, however, wild and suspicions, seldom venturing within shot. 

I) This “brackish water” must not be confouii<ied with the district of th^ 
same name iu Central Usagara, described in Chapter IV. 

VOL. XXiX. L 
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previously alluded to : it has provisions, but the people cause much 
trouble. 

LVoiri is sii])ject to a headman, “ Ngoina Mroma,” known upon 
the coast, where he has frequently traded, as Sultan Makande. 
Ht* is a fugitive Miroiro, who has risen to power by superior ras- 
cality, upon the strength of wliich he takes black-mail from 
travellers. He is an old man with a bald head, a wrinkled face, 
ear-lobes enormously distended, huge feet, and a stalwart though 
withcre<l frame, ifis dress is a greasy barsati,’’ fastened at the 
wai^t with a small cable of wire ; a broad ivory bracelet adorns his 
right wri>t ; a copjior ring is on his left, and his feet are protected 
by coarse sandal*' of un tanned hide. He exacts a share of ivory 
from elej)haut-liunters, and he over\\ helms merchants with many 
words. 

From Ugogi to the Ziwa or Pond, tlie eastern limit of Ugogo, 
are four >tations, which, as they cannot supply provisions, and as 
water is found only in one spot during the dry season, are gene- 
rally accomph.^hed in 4 marches. The liivt, which is a Tirikeza, 
places the (’aravan in 4 h. half way between Ugogi and Marenga 
3Ik'hali. As the tiMveller leaves the mountains of Usagara his 
horizon is homuhvl nortli and south by gradually-thinning lines of 
lumjn', outlying hills, wliich extend, like a scorpion's claws, towards 
the west. lUdhre emerging from Ugogi the road winds over a 
gra^s country, thickly speckled w ith calabaslies ; square tembe 
appt'ar on bijth sides, and there is no want of cattle and flocks. 
As the villages and fields disappear the land becomes a dense 
thorny jungle, based upon a red soil : the ground, falling gradually 
westwards, is broken by a single hill shoulder and some dwarf 
descents. 'Ihe kraals are for the most part mere holes cut in the 
bush ; the si i dings of elepliants' feet upon the last year s clay, and 
some deep watercour^t‘^, show that the land is not always dry. About 
the fith m. tlie woatt'rn }>rolongation of the subranges falls into the 
plain, and, when tired of walking, the porters encamp upon any 
patch of Ncllow grass that others clear i*oom in tlie thorny thicket. 
The conqilement of the march to 3Iarenga 3Ik'hali — 4h. 40 m. — 
spans green barrens and plains of dry white grass : heaps of 
boulders {)rotrude in places from the clayey surfece, and the lower 
levels show' signs of extensive imuulation. After another thick 
and thorny hush, a grassy plain leads to broken ground, the halt- 
ing-place of slow caravans, at the bottom of a rocky step, which 
appears to be an offset from the Kubeho range. The eastern face 
is cut by a torrent-bed too rough and precipitous for ascent, and 
the path winds climbing up the loose blocks and fixed boulders of 
the rise on the right bank of the gap. In this lower part of the 
bed there is nut unfn'quently a supjfiy of water, but caravans w ill 
not allow aiilmab to drink of it, under the impression that it is 
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poisonous.* The step is of ])riinary fonnation — crrey syenite, 
coloured quartzes, hornblende, and areen^tone, whilst lasers of 
talcose slate and schi>ts olitter iij)on tlu' surface. Half-way up the 
height there is a litth* ])latforni of loiHeet extnnnc breadth, with a 
slo])in<T and irregular floor, wluav blaeh-aTeen })ools fed by sprin^^s, 
and the residue of the rains which till tiu^ toriHMit, lie in muddy 
holes with broad frintres of silky irrass. T^a^ell(‘rs drink without 
fe.arof the Maren^a ]Mk4iali, which, des])it(‘ it^ name, is rather soft 
and slimy than bracki"!! ; and the footprints of many w ild Ix'asts — 
rhinoceros, iriralfe, and aTitelope— appear upon the brink. It .some- 
times dries ii]) in the heart of the hot s(‘a.-on, and tlum diNiths from 
thirst occur amonirst the porters, who, mostly W anyamwezi, an* not 
wont to practise ab-tinence in this ])arti(‘ular. Suckiny-phuvs ” 
are unknown ; and though a tra^eller fn»m South Afnca mi^ht 
detect water-bearing bulbs, none lane been disc'ovtaed by tlu' 
aborigines. The East African is, as a rule, so j)l(mtifuliy su])])lied 
with the necessary, that he does not caix* to ])ro\ide for a dry day 
by unusual means. Up-caravans asctmd a ^econd ladder of ro<’k, 
where they find a small, ch*ar level for encam])me]it. A third 
gradient, also too steep for laden as^es, leads to the summit, 
and places the travtdler a few* feet above the eastern half of 
the Lesser Desert. This is the last of the rises ; between Manmga 
Mk’hali and Western Unyamwezi the land, though rolling, has 
no sudden elevations on the line of road. 

From the midway station to the Ziwa is a distance of about 
11 h., divided by a Tirikeza on the first day. From tlic summit 
of the ilarenga Mk’hali step the country begins with a level of 
dense thorny jungle. Southwards a lull runs parallel vvith th(‘ 
road; and about 4 m. to tiie north the flanking su!)range of the 
Rubeho ^fountains terminates in a ])oint. Ensues a level of o])cn 
grassy plains — black earth, showing shallow^ inundations <iuring 
the rains, and in places covered with pebbles; the centre is a 
broom and a thorny coppice, upon rich re{l and yellow' clay. There 
is a gradual descent towards the we.'t and south-west ; and onlwth 
sides, but higher on the right hand, rise blue cones, some single, 
others in pairs, like ‘M^rothers,’* The lower grounds show hugc^ 
single blocks of weathered granites standing out al)rii])tly from tlx* 
surface. The encamping-])! ace generally chosen is near a stony 
hill well veiled w ith cactus and miino.-a. Calahadies grow at the 
base, and, hard by, a sandy surfi\ce-<lrain, in whi(*h water may be 
at times procured by clearing out tlie pits, is oucIokM by lines of 


* This assertion, suspected of beirij: a “ traveller’s tale,” "was confirmed b> the 
Arabs of L n\ anycinbe, who dtclared that the country people never water their 
flocks and herds below the hill. There may i»e some p(U‘ioiiOns ■vegetation in the 
few yards between the ujjper and the lower pool.-, but no one otlered any explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. 
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g’reeu trees that shelter deer and antelope. The fourth day places 
the traveller, after inarching through the usual jungle and plain, 
at the Zlwa, on the eastern frontier of Ugogo, and distant 26 geo. 
rectiliiu'ar miles from Ugogi. 

This piece of water, dlOO feet above the sea, occupies the lowest 
western le\el of Mareiiga Mk’luili, the deepest of the many inun- 
dated grounds lying to the north, the north-east, and the north- 
west. It greatly varies in extent : in September, 1857, it was a slaty 
sheet of water, witli granite j projections on one side, and about 
300 yards across ; the centre only could not be forded. The 
bottom and the banks are of retentive clay ; a clear ring, whence 
the waters have subsided, margins the ])ool, and beyond it lies a 
thick dry jungle. In early December, 1858, nothing remained but 
a surface of brown, crumbling, and deeply -cracked mud, and, 
according to tra\ellers, it had long, in consequence of the scanty 
rains, been in that >tate. Caravans encamp at the Ziwa when- 
ever they find water there. The country around is full of large 
game, especially elephants, giraffes, and zebras, who come to drink 
at nig-ht ; a few widgeon are seen breasting the little waves ; wild- 
pigt'ons, and kata,*’* of peculiar ])lume, flock there w itb loud cries ; 
and at eventide the pool i> vi^ited by guinea-fowl, floriken, curlews, 
])eewits, and ho^ts of :?mall birds. \\ hen the Ziwa dries up, tra- 
vellei's usually encamp in a thick bush, near a scanty clearing, 
about 1 111 . to the iiorth-we>t, where a few' scattered villages of 
have found dirty white water, hard and bad, in pits vary- 
ing from 20 to 30 ffet in depth, with shallow clay basins from 
which cattle drink. Here as elsewhere the only trough is a small 
bii^in sunk in the retentive clayey soil, and surrounded by a little 
raised circle of mud and loose stones. A demand is always made 
for according permi>^ion to draw water — a venerable custom, t 
which may not be broken without bloodshed. To prevent exhaus- 
tion, the people throw euphorbia, asclepias,^ and similar plants, 
after a certain hour into the well, and when not wanted it is 
bushed o\er to keep ofl' animals, and to check evaporation. 

At the Ziwa the regular system of kuhonga, or black -mail, so 
much dreaded by travellers, begins in force. Up to this point all 


♦ The variety resembles, though somewhat larger, the Pterocles Lichtensteini, 
sent from the Somali country and identified h} Mr. Blyth. — ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ No. IV. of ISod. 

t In Dent. ii. G, the Lord says to Moses, “ Ye shall buy meat of them (the 
Edomites for money, that }e may eat; and }e shall also buy "water of them 
for money, that \e may drink.” There are several similar allusious in the Old 
Testament. 

X Mr. Andersson (,‘ Lake Ngami,’ chap, xix.^) describes the effects of the Euphor- 
bia candelabra used by the Hill-Damaras, and other tribes, to poison water; 
it can be detected only l»y iN peculiar clay colour, hut it has caused serious mis- 
chiet. Dr. Livingstone 'chap, viii.) observes that the Euphorbia arboresceus, 
> hich is fatal to the enuine race, acts as a drastic purgative ou men and oxen. 
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tlie chiefs, except Kirin^awana, arc contented with little ])resents ; 
but in Fgogo, and at the ferry of the 3Ialagara/i River, tribute is 
taken by force, if necessary. None can evade payment ; the 
porters, fearing lest the road he cut off to tliem in future, would 
refuse to travel unless each diief is satistied ; and when a quar- 
rel arises they throw down their pack> and run away. '^I'here 
is no n'gular li^^t of taxes: the sum is tixtal by the tra\el- 
ler’s dignity and outfit, which, by means of his slaves, are as 
wxdl known to every sultan as to him.-elf. Properly spt^akiniic, 
the exaction should be confined to tiie up-earavans ; from those 
returniiur a head or two of cattle, a few hoes, or some similar trifle, 
w'ould he ample. Such, however, w'as not the (‘XjKTienee of the 
Expedition. When first tra\eHing through the country the"" Wa- 
zungu w ere sometimes mulctiHl to the extent of 50 cloths by a 
single chief, and the Arabs con^ratulat^'d them u))on ha\ing 
escaped so easily. On tlieir downward march they pleaded, against 
a second demand as exorbitant as the first, the cu^tom of the 
caravans, who are seldom fined in more than two cows or a pair 
of jeinbe (iron hoes) ; to this the chiefs replied, that as they 
never expected to see white faces again, it was their painful duty 
to make the most of them. 

The kuhonga, however, is not unjust. In these regions it forms 
the custom-dues of the government : the sultan receives it nomi- 
nally, hut he must distribute tlie greater part amongst his 
family and councillors, his elders and attendants. It takes the 
place of the fees expected by the balderabha of the Ahyssinians, the 
mogasa of the Gal las, the abban of the Somal, and the ghafir and 
rafik amongst the Bedouin Arabs, which are virtually assertions 
of supremacy upon their own ground. It is confined on this line 
to L gogo and the Malagarazi for the same reason — the caravans 
have no other route. These peo])le have not the idea which seems 
prevalent in the south, namely, that any man has a right to tread 
God's earth gratis as long as he does not intt'rfere with pro})erty. 
If any hesitation about the kuhonga be made, the first qiu'stion 
put to the objector w ill be. Is tins your ground or my ground ? 
The practice, which is sanctioned by the customs (d civilized 
nations, is however vitiated in East Africa by the slave-trade : it 
becomes the means of intrusion and extortion, insolence and violence. 
Tlie \\ agogo are an importing people, and they see with envy 
long strings of what tlu'y covet ]>assing from the interior to the 
coast through their territory . They are strong enough to plunder 
any caravan : hut violenci' they know would injure them by cutting 
oft‘ communication with the markets for their ivory. Thus they 
have settled into a compr(mn>e. and their nice sense of self-interest 
prevents any transgrer«:?ion iteyond tiie bounds of reason. The 
sultans receive their kuhonga, and the subjects entice away slaves 
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from every caravan, but the enormous interest upon capital laid 
out in the trade leaves a balance in favour of the merchants. The 
Arab.-, however, declaring that the evil is on the increase, ])ro])o&e 
inanv reuiedu‘S — such as large armed caravans, sent by their 
iroveriinient, and heavy dues to be exacted from the Wagoiro who 
may visit the ('oa?>t. Hut thev are wi:-e enough to murmur with- 
<iut taking step^ which would iiievitahlv increase the evil. Should 
it t'ver pass a certain point, a new road w ill be opened, or the old 
road will be reo|M'ned, to restore the balance of interests. 

At the Ziwa bullocks, siieep, and goata — -jjoidtry is everywhere 
procurable except in tlie jnnirle — g'rain in abundance, water-melons 
and pumpkins, honey and curdled milk, are brought for sale. 
Mrema, the sultan, demands a shukkah of domestics, an Arab 
check, and a ftnv strings ot beads, as his blackmail. This is not 
exorbitant ; hut tiie (diicf is a small man — a mere thief,’’ as these 
lands call a poor nobk*, and his utmost vengeance would be to 
ili.-eharire a few tiiiriits of arrows into the sleeping camp. ^Moreover, 
<*aravan> usually combine into a h^nnidable lx)dy between Usagara 
and Unyainwezi. 

f rom the Ziwa a inareh of 3 h. cfuuliiets to Kifukuro, the 
ea>terimnK't saltanat or independent district of Ugt)go proper. 
Aftt‘r ])assing throngli the savaimahs and the hrooiii jungle of the 
lower levels, tlie pat It, which seems the work of ele} that its, crests a 
wave of land; the posithni, open only to the southwards, enables 
ti\e traveller to i*onneet his seetional views by a general prospect : 
thcnct' it descends into the cultivated lands of Kifukuro. This is a 
elcaring ot deep ri'd soil, about 4 miles in diameter, studded with 
stpiare villages, hut jtoor in provisions. Tlie low and hot land 
around is an ex])aiise of dwarf wood and stitf coarse tufty grass, 
gremi or \ellow aeeording to the season. Northwards is a depres- 
sion — a stretch of deeji brown jungle, with patches of yellow’ grass 
and small outlying cone^. This low ground, much frequented by 
elephants, extends to the base of a long and tabular range of fair 
blue hill, which here diverges a little from the parallel : three 
distant cones, rising above its summits, are pointed out as the 
haunts of the ^\ ahumba ; southwards scattered einiuences rise a few 
ieet from the plain. ^\ ater is here found in stagnant jxiols, 
puddled and odensive to more senses than one : a better supply is 
to be obtained from a hole in rocky ground hard by. The traveller 
must halt at Kitukuro till he has settled kuhonga with the mtemi 


or sultan Miyandozi, whose interest it is to detain him that the 
p'ople niav get rid of their spare grain. ITetexts are never wanting-. 
On the day ot arrival it wouhl be considered indecent haste to 
trouble His Highness. On the next daj' business commences with 
a vi4ttotlu* {M>tentate, wbom, like all of his rank in Ugogo, dignity 
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brethren, his minister anti his council, an inadequate otfer is made, 
and the otferiT is dlsuli^sed with i^niominy. On the third day, 
which must he spent in ha^irlin^ with the c(mrtiers before His 
Highness, who maintains a sohaiin silence, — certainly the nuK'-t 
etfecti\e plan, — thepre>entis refoniu'd ; hut \ lvv 1 liiihiu», ohjt'ctiiij^ 
to a hit of chintz, po^sihly seizins a huiri' woodem ladh‘ and lioots the 
offcMider out of deors. The fourth day is oiu‘ of (‘ax' and indohmee : 
the merciiant recei\es a nu‘.-^aLU* that tlu* conrt is sittlnif u])on 
])omh<',” whi(‘h he knows to siunif\ that Uis irmhia^ss. with his 
spouse and court, are drunk. d3u*n tlu' ]>n‘sent, ao-ain ollenal 
witli ]H»rhaps a few additional strinufs of hftids, is Lrraciousl\ ac- 
cepted; hut the atlair is hy no means (*on(*lnded. On e^(‘ry occa- 
sion of a blackmail or a irift to an African sultan, some addititm is 
demanded, and, if refustnl, the present will he sent hack and nego- 
tiations must re-open. Finallv, the wives and tlu‘ childnm, the 
i)rothers and the eou-ins, the friends and tlu' (dders of His lli^di- 
ness, will put in a claim for .‘^oinethiinz, and not lK*in<*; forhiddim i)y 
court etiquette to visit the stran^rer, they will wt^ary him till, as the 
Arabs say, his e}e< are white. If the mendiant los<*s his t(‘in]HT 
and looses a hot word, he is instantly mulcted in cloth ; if in tlie 
crowd he ha])]>ens to touch a woman or to olhmd a hoy, cloth is tlu‘ 
alternative. The eoiisequmiee of tlu's(‘ ridiculous ihTays is, that 
the tierv Arab never fails to dcjiart fr<mi esei’N statiim in U^rojiro 
w'ith raire in his heart and eurs(v njion his toneme. At Kifukuro 
cattle and cloth, iron and head>, are the articles in demand : 
Miyandozi, the sultan,a ])ettv chied op]^r(‘s^ed by his western nei<rii- 
hour Mairomha, took from tlie Kxjiedition two Arab che(‘ks and 
ten slnikkah of (Umicstlc:> and kauiki. He threatened a ^islt, 
which was dt'clined on account of its expense, and, as usual, he 
made no retuni-proseut. 

From Kifukuro the caravan tra\erses a plain of Idack earth and 
thin hush, broken hv deep suncracks and sandy nullahs, here steep, 
there siiallow*, which ])our torrents diirino- the rains. The latter 
half of the march, which occupies alt(Ji:other 10 h., \> alternately 
tiiick ruL’' 2 ’ed jungle and ^assv rolliim plain. This day ends at 
llu' Kanyenye district, calh^d fi'om its consequence the ‘‘great 
Hjrogo:"’ the extent of the cleariiiir is about 10 miles. The ]>ath, 
a glarinsr diistv line, runs o\er a red tain])ed soil, dotted with huge 
calabashes and stunted mimosas : water is touud in wells, or rather 
pits sunk from 10 to 12 feet in the clayey soil, or in the sandy l>eds 
of th(' several humaras, Floek^ and herds abound, and the country' 
is Os higidv cultnate<l and populated a^ the ^aline introus earth, in 
places full of salt])etre, admits. Noble game abounds in the western 
portion of the KanyeuAC district. Tiio chief is one Magomha, a 
Ilian of cousiderahle iiitlumicc. ‘‘ Ana^w-hcadsA wln) ne\cr deigns 
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to call upon an Arab merchant, could not restrain his desire to look 
upon white men : he appeared in the shape of a black and wrinkled 
elder, drivellinjr and decrepit, with ludf-bald head, large brass-wire 
anklets, and a barsati loin-cloth, from which grease and butter had 
effaced the colour, llis one-soled African sandals were old and 
tattered, and his earlolx's wmv split almost to tearing by the w eight 
of large brass rings, suj)ported by a string passing over bis poll. 
He was systiMiuitic in his extortions. hen the Expedition was 
encamped at the Ziwa he sent a sheep, explaining his desire to see 
W aziing’u — a conipliinent recpiiring the usual acknowdedgment. 
On arriving at his lu*ad-qnarters appeared an oily cabinet of wazirs 
and elders, w ho would not de])art w ithout receiving their ‘‘ respects,” 
The next demand was made bv his favourite wife, a peculiarly 
hideous old woman with more wrinkles than hairs, and attended 
by maids of honour as unprepossessing as herself: she was not to 
be di>missed without a fee of six domestics. At last, accompanied 
by a mob of courtiers, who darkened the tent, appeared the great 
man in pei>oii. lie had so far mastered his pride and his aftec- 
tit)n for strong drink ; yet he had ever an eye to the main chance. 
On this and t)n a subse(pient occasion he delayed the Expedition for 
sevi'ral days on the pretext that, having taken up the swmrd to 
adjur't a ca<e of uchawi or black magic, he could not settle at once 
the w eiglity matter of kuhonga or blackmail. He took from the Ex- 
j)ed)tion goods to the value of 50 shukkah, which, in Ugogo repre- 
senting 50 dollars, are equivalent to 10/. 85 . in Zanzibar. lie 
afterwards boasted of his generosity, declaring truly enough that 
he might have laid hands uj)on the w*hole outfit ; and, before de- 
parture, he exacted an oath that the AVazungu would not smite the 
land with drought or fatal disease, llis return-present was the 
leanest of calves, when his son, who had long been awaiting his 
opportunity, j)Ut in a claim for sundry domestics. The vanity of 
resistance on these occasions has been show n : even the Arab pedlar 
congratulates himself upon esca])ing with the loss of from 13 to 30 
shukkah. 

1 rom Kanyenye tw’o footpaths lead to the district of Khokho. 
The northern, which is generally divided into marches of 5 h. and 
7 h. 40 m., after emerging from the glaring white and red plain 
dotted w ith fields, villages, and calabashes, passes by sundry pools, 
which are dried up in the heart of the hot season, and leaving 
the ^traggli^g grow th of chama^rops and verdurous thorns, which 
betoken the vicinity of .water, enters through a thin jungle of mimosa 
ami grass-bunches, a thick bush cut with elephant tracks, w’here 
caravan^ almost always lo^e their way. Be\ond the bush lies a 
broad open and grassy plain, striped with south wards- trending sandy 
w atercoui>i‘^ ut ea^y accent and descent, and lined with a green 
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aromatic vegetation, in which the tall palm suggests a resemblance 
to the Muhauui district in the Mukondok>\a range. Westward 
this flat is limited by red broken ground, and the path, ascending 
a rough and rugged ladder of thoriwlad rocks, rises through thick 
jungle to the suiimiit of a ridge, whicli initiates a higher eknation. 
Tiiere beings no water u})on this height, caravans usually make a 
Tirikeza and encamp for the night in some (h\arf clearing. CMi the 
next morning they >et out ludiiiies for a long march of 7 h. 40 m. 
along a narrow broken })ath over rolling gnaiiid, now dipping, then 
rising, tlirough the deiifeC^t busli of \anous thorns garnislu‘d w ith 
calabashes, reddene<l by inteii'-e heat. On the left of tlie road are 
fow' masses of bristling hill, wl)(»re tlu‘ subjects of the Us(‘khe sultan 
keepwatcii to prevent travt‘IIt‘rs e\adlng the dutii's claimed by tlu'ir 
lord. AfttT tra\ersing a fnu* ganu' jungle, sand} watercourses, and 
pools of a jH'culiarly sweet though niudd\ wattT, tlu* road sinUh'nly 
('merges from the jungle and abuts u])on tlu' iK'atly-ridged tiehl>, 
the tree-shaded \illages, and the W(*lb bethronged w ith cattle, whi(*h 
denote the saltanat of Khokho. It is tin; eastern frontitT of 
Uyanzi — a nanit' aj)plied to tin' regions as far westward as Tura. 
This northern line of road has lattfly been closed by sundry little 
skirmishes, which have deterrt'd the timid Wanvamwezi porters 
from attem])ting to evade the rights of tlu' Sultan of Us(‘khe. 

The soutlu'ni and now the only ])raeticable rout(' also ascends 
the stony ridge and abuts at the eh'aring of I si'khe. On this line 
are first observed the curious ('vidences of igneous action, wlfn'li 
extend westward tiironghout Mgunda Mk'hali, and I'^astern Un- 
yamwezi, and north svards to tin' shon's of tin* Nyanza I^ake. 
These outcrops of grey irranite and syenite ap])ear in the most 
fantastic sha])es, rising abni])tly and ])c*rpendicularly almost without 
foundationary elevations from the mould of a dead plain, or brist- 
ling upon a base of low conical hills — as in gy])seous formations 
the hugest boulders are planted upon the lowest and broad c'st 
foundations. In the various sha]>es of rounded blocks, conical ])oul- 
ders, here single, there in piles or ridges, some stiff and straight iis 
giant ninepins or Tabara’s wife/’ others s])lit as if an alley or a gate- 
way passed between tliem, at a distanct' they might he midaken tor 
('vclopi'an walls, towers, steeples, minarets, domes, easth'^, dwelling- 
houses, and loggans Some of tliem, when struck, give forth a 
metallic clink, and, not unfreijuently halaneed upon jioints, tlu'y 
remind the Kuropean of his tradition-ht'ariiig roe king-stones. They 
are often overgrown with a silky whiti' gras>, which deca} ing fonns, 
with the external di'gradation of granite which they have ett'ected, 
a thin cap of soil suthi'ioiit to crown tlu‘ir summits with aloi's*and 
tuftv cactus,* whilst huge ereejiers, imitating trees, jiroject their 

* Thfso stomatiforous plant'^ ««eem hy the foniiatu>n of the skin rathor to 
imbibe nouri'.hnu'nt from the oxygen of the atmosphere than to depend upon the 
supplies of the earth. 
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^»‘narled limbs from the deeper crevices. Seen through the trees, 
tluy avo an cHectivo picture in the landscaj>e when the sunbeams • 
fall bright upcai their rounded summits and smooth sides, here 
>arifu-'hed witli a mildew-like lichen of the tenderest green, there 
\cll(»w(*d by the l)urning rays, and tli ere streaked with black, shining 
a.- if gla/ed by the rain, which, collecting in cupfuls upon the steps, 
at tlna^s overfl(jws in mimic cataracts."^ 

Ufeokhe is an ancitmt chairing*, bristling with blackjacks and 
a]mo>t surrounded by granitic bouhlers: it lies like a fertile patch 
in a thin fon*st, peculiarly rich in grain. The Sultan, Mala Mikono, 
a Bo called Ganza ilikuuo, has but lately risen to his father’s rank. 
He pushes his fortunes by clo^iIlg the northern road. Travellers 
rarely e&cajH? without a stnere exaction, for, placed between two 
notorious plundenns, the rival chiefs of Kanyenye and Khoklio, he 
cannot deroeate by rating his claims l>tdow theirs 

A march of in oOm. through a thin forest leads from Usekhe 
to Khokho, a district now considered the nucleus of difficulties in 
Ugogo. It is held dangerous to halt near the villages: the 
people will rol) even by day ; they beat strangei's who would drink 
without ]>ayment at their welB : during tlie sowing season they will 
forcibly detain Whuuamwezi caravans for a fortnight or three 
weeks to hoe their fields; wlien travellers disjilay over-economy, 
tluy rcMluci' th('m to >ubniisr'ion by an order forlddding their 
fellows to Mip[)ly food, and they are abetted in all their vil- 
lanies by the chief M'ana Myaha, properly called Magiiru Ma- 
fupi, or "^Shortdiaiik>/’ Thi^ petty tyrant, who is, however, the 
most ])owfudid of the \\ airofro chiefs, cannot even rob amiably. 
He r(‘eel\ed a dc])iitation fioin tlie l Ap(‘ditlon, headed by the Ras 
Katilah, Said bin Salim, ont^de his hut, and declared, through Ins 
tun wa/aiiira, or ciiief councillors, that he would be satisfied with 
nothing le^s than .-ix porters' load of cloth. Ai the end of five days 
h(‘ was ]>leas('d to irrant a ^uily demi^^ion, after exacting upon 
various pretexts a fine of beads and 40 shnkkahs. He disdained a 
vi-it, and nTiirod to ^ell his as-es becan>e the kind of cloth which 
he mo*^t coveted vwis not fortheoining. In Klioklio the finest Arab 
(‘iit'<*k> and tlie exjieii^ive coral bead^ are the principal articles of 
barter. 

]*a^sinir out of tlu' Khokho plain by a northern track, which 
uradnallv bends westwards, the traveller makes a desert march of 
f> h. 20 m. tlironuli a rough, thorny, and waterless jungle, thick at the 
outset, hut gT’adually thinning out, where the jasmine fiowei-s and w'here 
the frankiiiceiH' i> n-ed for fmd, wliich leads hy a gradual descent to 
a gras-v plain of l)1ack and suncraeked earth, dotted with swamps 
during the rains, to !Mdaburu, the fifth and westernmost district of 

rih s*‘ niuck-^ gnatiy the features of the Paaiiberg tit scnbetlhy Barrow 

; * 1 . a>el* mt(» the Iiit«.nor of Southern Africa,* chap. ii. and other features of 
ovK> tcti.tj v in Af.ita. 
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Ugogo. This is a fertile depression of brick-red earth, bisected by 
a broad, deep, and sandy tiuinara, whlcli, trending southwards, 
supplies from live ])its watiT in plenty even at the driest sea>on. It 
is belted on all sides by a juiiale, over whose dull line aj)j)ear tlie 
summits of low bliu‘ cones and long streaks of azure ridge, beautified 
by distaiuv into the semblan(“e of a sea. The ch'aring rapidly en- 
croaches upon the skirts of Mgunda Mk’hali, and the KxjKHlitlon 
returning in LS58 found settlements growing up in the bush of 
ages. The royal village is of great extent compared with its neigh- 
bours : tile pre^ent tenant is Sultan Kihu\a, a man of iMkimbu 
origin, \\ho has ral-ed hinir^elf to power aniong^.-t the Wagogo. lie 
contented himself with ID shukkalis — a moderation to be accounted 
for by the thinne^s of the population on this out.>kirt-di>trict, and 
by his dread of the \\ ahunil)a and Maguru Mafupi. At ^blaburu 
jn-ovisions for a desert march of (‘ight days are to be coll(‘cti‘d with 
dithculty : the j>eo]>le arc unwilling to take any but the most ex- 
pensive cloths and red coral beads in barter for grain and milk. 
Grain is scarce and dear : about 6 shukkahs w ill purchase half 
rations for a caravan per diem, and, when no stores have been laid 
in, considerable delay is ex])erienced in collecting them. 

From the Red \ ale of Mdaburu three main lines traverse the 
desert betwi^en 1 gnigo and I nvamwezi. "i"he nortluTiimost, called 
Njia T’humbi, leads in a west-north-westerly direction to I sukuma. 
I pon this track an^ two sultans and se\eral villages. The central 

ivarangasi, ’ or Mdaburu, is that which will ho di'scribed in the 
following ])ages The southernmost, termed LAanzi, sets out from 
Jvhokho, and passes through the settlements known by the name 
of Jiwe la Singa. It is avoided liv thi‘ ])orters ; they dread to incur 
tlu' wrath of Sultan Kiljuva, who would resent their omitting to 
visit his settlement, ^Mdaburu. 

These three routes ])ass through the heart of the great desert 
and elephant-ground Mgunda Mk'hali " — ex])lained by the Arabs 
to mean the “Tier}" lield.** Like Alarenga iMk'hali, it is a 
desert, because it contains no running water or welb, except after 
rain. The name is still infamous, but its ill-fame rests rather u])on 
tradition than actuality ; in fact, it.- dimensions are rajiiilly shrinking 
before the torch and axe. About fifteen years ago it contained 
twelve long stages and several Tirikeza : now it is s])aiiiied in eight 
marches. The wildest part is the first half from ^Idaburu to Jiwe 
la Mkoa, and even here it is reported ^illag(‘S of WAkimbu are 
rising rapidlv on the north and south oi the road. 1 he traveller, 
though invariably threatened witli drought niid the death of cattle, 
will undergo little hardslii}) beyond ttie fatigue of the first three 
forced inarches through the Liery Field in fact, he will be 

* Mguiul.i, in Kin^au^^c*zi, is rho (‘quivalnrit of liio Kisawalnh “bhaniba.” a 

tifld, or clearing. Thu a^.ljtcuve Uik'iiaii has been uxjilaincd in Chap. 1\ , 
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a^eeably surprised by its contrast with the desert of Marenga 
Mk’hali. 

From east to west the diagonal breadth of Mgunda Mk’hali is 
140 miles. The general aspect is a dull uniform bush, emerald- 
coloured during the rains, and in the heats a network of dry and 
broom-like twigs. Except upon the banks of nullahs — “ rivers ” 
that are not rivers — the trees, as in Ugogo, wanting nutriment, 
never afford timber, and even the calabash appears stunted. The 
trackless waste of scrub, called the bush in Eastern Africa, is found 
in places alternating with thin gum forest ; the change may be 
accounted for by the different depths of water below the level of 
the ground. It is a hardy vegetation of mimosas and gums mixed 
with evergreen succulent plants, cactaceac, aloes, and euphorbias : 
the grass, sometimes tufty, at other times equally spread, is hard 
and stiff ; when green it feeds cattle, and when dry it is burned 
in ])laces by passing caravans to promote the growth of another 
crop. 

llie groundwork of Mgunda Mk’hali is a detritus of yellowish 
quartz, in places white with powdered fels])ar, and, where vegeta- 
tion decays, brown-black with humus. AVater-worn pebbles are 
sprinkled over the earth, and the vicinity of fiumaras abounds in a 
coarse and modern sandstone conglomerate. Upon the rolling 
surface, and towering high above the tallest trees, are based the 
huge granitic and syenitic outcrops before described. The con- 
tract between the masses and the dwarf rises which support them at 
once attracts the eye. Here and there the long waves that diver- 
sify the land appear in the far distance like blue lines bounding 
the nearer su|Kwficies of browm or green. Throughout this rolling 
table-land the waterdied is to the south. In rare places the rains 
stagnate in shallow' pools, wdiich become systems of mud-cakes 
during the drought. W ater is often unprocurable in the fiumaras, 
causing unaccustomed hardships to caravans, and death to those 
beasts which, like the elephant, cannot long exist without drinking. 

The traveller emerging from the cultivation of Mdaburu plunges 
at once into Mgunda Mk’hali, which appears in its worst phase. 
The path is narrow and tortuous ; the view is everywhere limited 
by a thick monotonous growth of thoniy jungle, with thin hard 
grass rising from a glaring white and rolling ground. During the 
driest season no water is found for a distance of 25 miles. After 
the rains there are ^everal little pits and muddy stagnant pools, 
which have percolated through the dark soil ow ing to the southerly 
dope of the country. After a march of 6 h. 3() m., — it is gene- 
rally divitled hy an interval of rest at midday, — caravans halt near 
the i)ed of a shallow watercourse, where the pure element is found 
in caiidpits about 5 feet deep. 

Ihe cocond stage, which occupies about six hom*s, terminates at 
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the largre Mabungfuru Fiumara. It traverses a forest where granite 
rocks of remarkable size protrude from the i5oil, some castellated, 
others in sheet'^ and hog?baek> half a mih‘ long d’lu' Mahunguru 
is a deep and tortuous gash of Hue yellow quartzo>(' sand and 
sunburnt blocks of syenite ; it must at times roll doun an imjKt^s- 
able torrent, and during the si‘\erer;t droughts it retains h)ng ]>ools 
of infiltrated rain-water green i with wccmIs and abounding with 
shell-fish and the usual de?cri])tiou of silurus. 

On the tiiird day the caravan, after a inarch of ^even hours, 
reaches the middle station, Jiwe hi Mkoa, tiu' Round Rock.'’ 
The track, crossing the Mabunguru, pa»(‘S over rollinij ground 
through a thorny juimle which graduallv thins out into a forest : 
towards the end of the inarcli it l(*ave? on tlu‘ left a fantastic ina>s 
of cactus-clad boulders, and, crossing a low ridge, tind^ at it> base 
a single tenibe or s(]uare hamlet of tun i grant \\ akinibu. The little 
basin beyond it disjdays, by ‘‘ black jacks” and dying tn'c-trunks, 
evidences of modern industry : it is bounded on one >i(h* by tin* 
“Jiwe*’ which gives it a name. The ""Round Rock” is the 
largest of the many dome-shaped outcrops of sunburnt syenite 
which characterise the country. Tt measures about 2 mile> in 
extreme diameter, and rises by gentle slopes to tlie height of 200 
or 300 feet. In {daces it is overgrown with tufty gra>s ba^Ml upon 
a black dust of humus and detritus ; the smoothed ami rounded 
surfaces disjilay dee]> hoof-sha})cd holes, \\hich in a Moslem country 
would at once be determined to the Asr or dents of Duldul or Zu’l 
Jenah. Tolerable water is found in {)its u])on a swam{) at the 
southern base, and well-covered iiiteg-o or elepliant traps have here 
proved dangerous to heedless travellers. 

The single little village of Jiwe la Mkoa affords a few fowls 
and skinfuls of grain, but the {)eo{)le decline to })art with their 
cattle. Large caravans often send for {m:> visions, grain, and cattle 
to Jiwe la Singa— "" the Rock of soft Grass ’* — and to its neighbour 
Ki{)era, two small settlements of \\ akimbu, Wa-ungwa, and 
AVtikonongo,* on the south-west or left (?) of the road h'ading to 
Unyam wezi, and distant one day’s march from Jiwe la Mkoa. 
By wasting time in hard bargaining, 100 men may be su{)})lied 
wdth half-rations for three days at an ex{)ense of fourteen or fifteen 
cloths. 

The neck of the desert is now broken; the western portion of 
Mgunda Mk hali has already thinned out. An ojMm forest of tall 
trees, with here and there a break, runs along a flat countiy^ to 
another clearing like Jiwe la Mkoa, which is reached in three 
hours. Kirurumo consists of several small new’ tembe inhabited 
by Wakimbu, who supply caravans at an exorbitant rate. The 

* This tribe, originally from Nguru, south of Unyamwezi, is again mentioned in 
Chap. XL 
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blackness of the ground and the briglit green of the vegetation 
here evidence the proximity of water. The potable element is found 
in pits sunk in a narrow nullah running northwards across the 
clearing ; it is muddy, but sweet and abundant. 

From Kirurumo the road leads through a thin forest of thorns 
and gums, which, bare of bush and underwood, affords a broader 
path and easy pleasant travelling. 1 races of elephant and rhino- 
ceros, giraffe and antelope, evcTywln'ie strike the eye ; and, as 
usual in these places, the cattle an^ tormented by a venomous 
Tsetse. Many of the trees are barked to form encampments, and 
others have fallen ])rostrate, apparently felled by the white ants. 
After 4 li. 30 m. the caravan reaches a new settlement, in the 
district of Uyanzi, called Jiweni — “ Near the Stones ” — from the 
blocks and boulders scattered around pits of good water sunk 
about 3 feet in the earth. The Montjo nullah, a deep surface- 
di'ain, bisects this clearing ; water appears close to the surface, and 
shallow pits sunk near the setthmients alford plentiful supplies. 

A march of 2 In 20 m. leads from Jiweni to iNTgonfro Thembo 
through a flat country, wlawe the tine forest is somewhat deformed 
by bush and brake, which in places narrow tlie path to a mere 
goat-track. Tiie ‘^Elephant's Back,” a name suggested by the 
shape, is a long broken ridge of granite, bearing a scanty growth 
of tree and shrub, and wearing the appearance of a hill as it rises 
above the encircling level. Numerous black-jacks ” and felled 
stumps, many of them pollarded, still cumber the fields, proving 
the settlement to be of modern date : it is, however, more exten- 
sive and better cultivated than any of its neighbours, except Mda- 
buru. ^\ ater being abundant and near the surface, Mgongo 
Them ho supports an increasing population of mixed Wakimbu 
and WVitaturu, who dwell in large, substantial tembe, and make a 
livelihood by selling the surplus of their grain and fowls to tra- 
vellers. They do not, like the ea-tern Wakimbu, refuse entrance 
to their villages, but they receive the stranger with the usual 
niggard hospitality of the “slave-path,” and, African -like, they 
think only of wliat is to be gained. As at Jiwe hi Mkoa, cattle 
thrive near the “ hJephant's Back,” but the price is exorbitant, 
and milk is rarely procurable. 

After a march of 7 h. over a rolling coniitrv — over soil now 
yellow with argile, then white with felspar, then black-brown with 
humus, through bush and forest, here opening out, tliore densely 
closing in, the caravan arrives at the ‘"Tura Nullah,” the deepest 
of the many surface-lira ins winding tortuously to the south-west. Its 
sole displays quartzose sand, with scatters of granite, and boulders 
of c()arse sandstone, burnt almo^t to blackness, and based upon a 
blueish clay. A furious stream flows during the rainy seasons : 
links or chains of pools appear when the flood ceases, and in the 
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dcptli of winter it is bone-dry, tboiioh a scanty supply may frene- 
rally be obtained by dit/t^inu* deep pits below the banks at the 
re-entering angles, on the side to which the stream swings. The 
trees which crowd the margin are of the nobhst ])ro])orti()ns, and 
the tall thick grass glvc< y\>{\ when thoroughly sun -drii d, to (‘xtcn- 
slve conflagrations. This Tura Xullali/’ which has many influmits 
similar in their accidents, arlsi^s, according to tlie Arabs, in Tta- 
turu, proi)ably a highlaiul ivgioin and, running* from nortli-cast to 
south-west, traveiNt's the w*(\-.ti*rn t^dgm of the “ Fiery Fitdd,’' and 
feeds the llw'alia River. Tlie road wimF along* its courst' for some 
miles, and if water be not procurable' at the u.-ual i^tation, it is 
generally to be found at a short di-tance lu'yoiid. 

From tiie ‘‘Tura Nullah” a march of 3 li, 30 m., tin' tir>t half 
over a flat country, through clo>e thorn and >par-e forest ; the 
second, in a clearing studded w^ith large ^tockaded villages, ]H‘er- 
ing over tall hedges of milk-budi, and tields of mai/e and 
millet, manioc, gourds, and water-melon^, w]liI:^t nunuTous lierds 
cluster around the shallow ])its, whoM' approa(*hes of dark soil 
evidence water, conducts the caravan to tlie Tura di^trict. This 
is usually assumed to be the wa'stern frontier of Unyamwa'zi. IRmh*, 
according to the immemorial cu>tom of Unyanuvezi, tlu^ cara>an, 
W'ithout aw'aiting an invitation, cntf'rs the nearest village, unloads, 
and applies to the chief for slielti'r. Then' are kraals of gojod 
thatch-w'ork scattered over the country for the convtmiiMice of 
travellers ; but th^^ are chiefly used by down-caravans, w ho are 
unwilling to ri?k their ivory in the settlements. 

“Tura,’’ variously pronounced Tula and Itula,* means put 
down” (?. e. your bunh'u). Tiie traveller, whether from the east 
or from the west, will inevitably be delayed 4 or 5 days at this 
border settlement. Fmerging from the gloomy and monotonou'; 
Mgunda Mk'hali, he suddenly exchanges broom jungles, forest, 
and huge granite boulders for a fair champaign, bounded on eith<*r 
hand by low*, rolling, and rounded ]iill> of primitive formation. 
Tura is situated in s. lat. 5" and e. long. 33^ 37', and the 
country rises to 4900 feet above sea-level. 

The superiority of climate, ami probably the absence of that 
luxuriant vegetation wdiich distinguishes the eastern reg*ion, ha\e 
proved favourable to the physical development of tlie races living in 
and about L gogo. The W agogo. and their northern neighbours 
the Wahumba, are at once distinguishable from the wretched ])opu- 
lation of the alluvial valleys, and of the mountains of Usagara : 
though living in lower altitudes, they are a fairer race, and tliere- 


* The W'anjamwezi ^vnerally pronounce*!! it Tula— Tula haprl w ould mean ‘‘put 
down here." Kula, in Kinyanwezi. i'; pn)hai)ly a locative form, like the Aralec 
Mahattah, meaning “ the place of putting down.” The Arabs and Wasawahili call 
the district Tura. 
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fore show better blood, than the Wanyamwezi. These two tribes, 
whose distinctness is established by ditference of dialect, mil be 
described in order. 

The AVagogo extend from the landward base of Usagara in 
direct distance to Mdaburu a 5-da} s’ march : on the north they 
are bounded by the Watuturu, on the south by the AA abena tribes ; 
the breadth of their country is computed at about S stages. In 
the north, however, they are mingled with the \\\ahumba, in the 
south-east with the AAhihche, and in tlie south with the AA^arori. 

The AA'agogo display the variety of complexion usually seen 
amongst slave-purchasing races : many of them are fair as Abys- 
sinia ns ; some are black as lu'groes. In the eastern and northern 
settlements they are a tine, rtout, and light-complex ion ed race. 
Their main ]>eculianty is the smallness of the cranium compared 
with the broad circumference of the face at and below the zygomata : 
seen from behind the appearance is that of a small half-bowl fitted 
UjK)n one of considerably larirer bias ; and this, with the widely- 
projecting ears, gi\es a remarkable expression to the face. No- 
where else in ha>terti Africa is the lobe so distended. Pieces of 
cane an inch or two in h'ngth, and nearly double the girth of a 
man’s finger, are so dispo.-ed that they appear like handles to the 
owm^r’s head. The distinctive mark of the tribe is the absence of 
the lower inci>ors; but tln'y are more generally recognised by 
their cars. There is no regular tattoo, thongli some of the fair 
have twt> parallel lines running from below ti\p bosom down the 
abdomen, and the men often extract a single lower incisor. The 
hair is sometimes shaved clean, in others grown in mop-shape : more 
generally it is drosed in a mass of tresses, as amongst the ancient 
Egyptians, and the skin, as well as the large bunch of corkscrews, 
freely stained with ochre and micaceous earths, drips with ghee, 
the pride of rank and beauty. The A\bigogo are not an uncomely 
rac(* : some of the younirer women might even lay claim to pretti- 
ness. The upper part of the face is often fine, but the lips are ever 
thick. an<l the mouth is coai sc : similarly the bod\ is well formed 
to the haunches, but the calf is lean, and placed peculiarly high up 
the le<r. The expres>i(>n of the countenance, even in the women, 
is wild and angry ; and the round eyes are often reddened and 
bleared by drink. The voice is strong, strident, and commanding. 
Both sexes are circumcised, the object of the rite being probably 
to avoid certain inconveniences common amongst the AAfangindo, 
near Kilwa, and the AVamakonde of Ngao (Monghouj. 

Their superiority of clothing gives^the Wagogo an aspect of 
civilization. Even the children are generally dressed. The attire 
of the men is usually some Arab check or dyed Indian cotton : 
many also wear sandals of single hide. Married women are 
clothed in cottons when wealthy, and in skins when poor. The dress 
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of the maidens under puberty is the lan^ti of Hindostan, a kind 
of T-bandage, with the front ends depending below the knees ; it is 
supported by a single or double string of the large blue glass beads 
called Sungotnaji. The ornaments of both sexes are kitindi, and 
bracelets and anklets of thick iron and brass wires, necklaces of 
brass chains, disks and armlets of ivory, and bands of hide-strip 
with long hair, bound round the wrists, above the elbows, and 
below the knees* As usual the males appear armed. 8ome 
import from Unyam w'ezi and the westward regions the long double- 
edged knife called sime. It is a “ serviceable dudgeon '' used in 
combat or in peaceful avocations, like the snick-an-snee of the 
ancient Dutch. Shields are unknown. The bow is long : the 
handle and the horns are ornamented with plates of tin and 
zinc, and the string is whip|XHl round the (extremities for 
strength. The spear resembles that used by the W anyamwezi in 
the elephant-hunt : it is about 4 feet long, and the h(‘ad is con- 
nected with a stout wooden handle by an iron neck measuring 
half the length of the weapon. In eastern I‘gogo, where the 
Masai are near, the Wagogo have adopted their huge shovel -Invaded 
spears, and daggers like those of the Somal. It is the fashion 
for men to appear in public with the peculiar bill-lujok used in 
Usagara ; and in the fields the women work with the large hoe of 
Unyamwezi. 

The villages of the Wagogo arc square tembc, low and mean- 
looking for want of timber. The outer walls are thin poh's, 
planted in the ground and puddled with mud. The huts, ])arti- 
tioned oif like ships’ cabins, are exceedingly dirty, being shan'd 
by the domestic animals, dogs, and goats. They are scantily 
furnished with a small stool, a cot of cow’s hide stretched to a 
small framework upon little uprights, a mortar for grain, and 
sundry gourds and bark corn-bins. At sunset all the population 
retires, and the doors are carefully barricaded for fear of the 
plundering Wahumba. At night it is dangerous to approach the 
villages. 

The language of Ugogo is harsher than the dialects spoken 
by their eastern and western neighbours. In the eastern parts 
the people understand the Masai tongue. Many can converse 
fluently in the KisawahiH. The people, however, despise all 
strangers except the Warori and the Wahumba, and distinguish 
the Wanyamwezi by the name of Wakonongo, which they also 
apply to travellers in general. Within the memory of man one 
Kafuko, of Unyarawezi, a great merchant, and a Mtongi or cara- 
van leader, when traversing Ugogo with some thousands of fol- 
lowers, became involved in a quarrel about paying for water. 
After fifteen days of skirmishing the leader was slain and the 
party was dispersed. The effect on both tribes has lasted to tlie 
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])ro>ent day. After the death of Kafuko no rain fell for some 
yciu-ft — a ])heu()iuenou attributed by the Wa^ogo to his powers of 
ina^ie ; — and the land was almost depopulated. The Wanyamwezi, 
on the other hand, have never from that time crossed the country 
without fear and trembling. In several wars between the tw^o 
tribes the Wagogo have generally proved themselves the better 
men. This superiority has produced a brawling and bullying 
manner. They call themseUa^s Wand Wddege, or sons of birds — 
that is to say, semper pa rati,” The Wauyaiuwezi studiously avoid 
odimding them ; and the ])orters w ill obey the command of a boy 
ratiun- than ri>k an encounter. "‘He is a Mgogo,” said before 
the bnllv's face, makes liirn feel him^elf forty times a man ; yet he 
will tlv in terror bidbre one of the Warori or the \\ aluimba. 

d'he ^tnmgth of the W au'ogo lies in their numbers. As the 
]>eople seldom travel to the coa^rt, their villages are full of fighting 
men. yh )reover, the lu’hawi or black magic here numbers few 
believer.-, conseijuently those drones of the social hive, the Waganga, 
or medicine-men, are not numerous. The W agogo seldom sell 
tlu'ir (diihlren and relations, yet there is no order against the prac- 
tice. riiey barter for slaves their salt and ivory, the princi])al 
])roduce of the country. No caravan ever piisses through the 
country without inve>ting capital in the salt-bitter substance which 
is gathered in fiakes from the dried mud uj)on the surface of the 
mhuga, or ^w’ampy hollows. It is washed to clear it of dirt, boiled 
till it cry.-tallizes, made up into cones about half a foot in length, 
and sold at a hiirh })remium after a few days’ march. Elephants 
are numerous in the country : every forest is filled with deep traps, 
and during droughty seiisons many are found dead in the jungle. 
I’he country is divided into districts ; the tusks become the property 
of the Sultan within whose boundaries the animal falls, and the 
meat is divided amongst the subjects. Ivory is bartered for slaves : 
this jH'aetiee gives to caravans a hold upon the p’eople, who, having an 
active commerce with the coast, cannot afford to be shut out from it. 
No caravan ever passes through L gogo without leaving some of its 
live stock — the principal want of the listless and indolent cultivator, 
'file wild slaves of the interior, waywnrn and fond of change as Eng- 
lish sailors, are ptTsuaded by a word to desert ; they take the first op- 
portunity of slipping away from their patroons, generally robbing a 
weapon and a little cloth or rations for immediate use. Their newfc 
master.- send them off the road lest they should be recognised and 
claimed : after a time a large hoe is placed in their hands, and the 
fools feel, when too late, that they have exchanged an easy for a hard 
life. TheW agogo ^ell their trilx'-men only for ucbawi — magic ; and 
tliis superstition has not amongst them the fearful prevalence which it 
obtains in other lands ; sometimes parents, when in distress, part 
with their children. The same is the case ainono-st their north- 
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em neighbours, the Wamasai, the Wahumba, and the Wak- 
wafi. These slaves are rarely in the market, and, though remark- 
able for strength and intelligence, tlu'V are little prized, in conse- 
quence of their obstinate and untanieable (‘haracter. Many of 
them would rather die under the stick than le>el themselves with 
women by using a hoe. 

The Wagf)go are celebrated as thieves wlu) w ill, like the Wahehe, 
rob even during the day. They are iinportnnatt* beggars, who 
specify their long li^t of wants w ithout stint or shame, d'he num 
are idle and debauched, spending their days in unbrok(*n crapu- 
lence and drunken rie>s, whikt the girls and women hoe tin; fields 
and the boys tend the Hocks and herds. They mix honey with 
their pombe, or beer, and (*ach man providi's entertainment for his 
neighboui-s in turn. After midday it would be ditlicult throughout 
the country to find a chief without the thick voice, the fiery eves, 
and the moidered manners, which prove that lu^ is either drinking 
or drunk. 

The Arabs declaim against the Wagogo as a rude and boisterous, 
a violent and extortionate race. Tliey have certainly no id(»a of 
politeness : they flock into a stranger’s tent, s(|uat before him, staring 
till their curiosity is s^itistied, and quiz his ])eculiaritles nnm(Tcifully. 
Upon the road a mob of both sexes will pn^ss and follow a caravan 
for miles. The women, caiTying their babes in leopard-skins 
bound Ixdnnd the back and with uineiled bfisoins. break into an un- 
graceful long trot, fiercely shouting w ith the ex(*itenient of delight, 
and the girls laugh and deride the stranger as im^mdentlv as boys 
would in more modest lands. Yet this curiosity argues to a certain 
extent improvability ; the mort degraded tribes are too apathetic to 
be roused by strang'e sights. Moreover, the Wagogo are not 
deficient in rude hospitalitv. A stranger is always greeted with 
the Yambo-salutation.* lie is not driven from the doors, as 
amongst the Wazaramo and \Vasagara ; he is readily taken into 
brotherhood. The host places the stool for his guests, seating 
himself on the ground ; he prepares a meal of milk and porridge, 
and on parting presents, if he can afford it, a goat or a cow. The 
African fundi or fat tori of caravans are rarely sober in Ugogo. 
The women are well disposed towards strangers of fair complexion, 
apparently with the permission of their husbands. According to 
the Arabs, the lover of the daughter is also de jure the lover of her 
mother. 


♦ Yambo, 'vrith the peculiar African }\ literally meaning “the state,” is used in- 
terrogatively. like the^Arab kayf hala’k ? or the English “ how are you? ” through- 
out the island and coast of Zanzibar. The salutation lias extended to the tra\eUetl 
barbarians of the interior. The usual reply is ^ ambo Sana — “tlx' state is very ” 
(well) — or siydmbo, huyambo Sana, which signifies the same thing, and the counter 
reply is either biyumho, or amongst Arabs Marhaba, “ may you be well I ” 
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The Sultan amongs^t the Wagogo is called Mtemi, a high title, 
lie exercisi's great authority, and is held in such esteem by his 
people, that a ^tranger daring to be called by the same name would 
be liable to chastisement. The ministers, who are generally brothers 
or blood-relations, are known as Wazagira (in the singular Mza- 
iririi), and the councillors, who are the elders and the honourables 
of the tribe, take the Kinyamwezi title Wanyapara,’’ or Wa- 
nyajfhiirii.’’ The Wagogo, when intimate with strangers, readily 
take the opportunity of blaming their rulers for rapacity and 
vh)lence. 

The necessaries of life are dear in Ugogo. The people will 
rarely barter their sheep, goats, and cows for plain white or blue 
cottons, and even in exchange for milk tht‘y demand pink, coral or 
blue glass heads. A moderate-sized caravan will expend from 
6 to 10 shukkah per diem. The Wan yam we zi travelling parties 
live by their old iron hoes, for which grain is given by the people, 
w'ho hold the metal in request. Some of the chiefs have a few 
iisses ; but they do not readily part w ith them. 

The \\ ahumha, by some called Wahum})a, is one of the terrible 
})astoral nations beyond tht' rivers of ^Ethiopia.’' To judge from 
their diahn't they are, like the \\"akwafi, a tribe or subtribe of the 
great Masiii race, who speak a language partly South- African and 
partly Semitico-African, like that of the Gallas, and of the Somah* 
1 he habitat of the Wahumba extends from the north of Usagara 
to the eastern shores of the Nyanza or Ukerewe Lake ; it has been 
remarked that a branch of the Mukondokwa River tises in their 
mountains. The blue highlands occupied by this pastoral race are 
clearly \isible on the right hand to the traveller passing from Ugogo 
westw'ards. Having but little ivoi'y, they are seldom visited by 
travellers; their country, liowever, was explored s<»me years ago by 
an Arab merchant, Hamid bin Salim, who visited it for the purpose 
ot buying asses. He set out from Tiira, in eastern Unyamwezi, 
and, traversing the country of the wild Watatiiru, arrived on the 
eighth day at the frontier district Iramba, where there is a river 
which separates the tribe-, t He was received with civility ; hut 
none have followed his example. 


A vooabuhvv of the Kimasai published hy the Rev, Wm. Krapf, at 
Tubingen, in is,n4, under the name of ‘ Kiigiituk Eloikob, or the Wakwaii dialect. 
\ somewhat superior performance is the ‘ Vocabulary of the Enguduk Iloigob, as 
s|«)keu by the Masai tribes ir East Africa.’ compiled by the Rev. J. Erhardt, 
miNsionary in the service of tlie Church Mis-iioiiary Society,’ edited by Dr. Krapf, 
and printed by terdmand Richen, at Ludwigsburg, in Wurtemberg, 1857. 

t Another route lead'' from Rubuga in eastern Unyamwezi, after five davs^ to 
Iramba, or Nyaramba. of the anyarainba people ; tlience, by three marches, it 
entere the couutry ot the W ataturu, who extend from the s.E. to the X.w. up to 
the Nvauza Lake, and, marching three stations, it abuts upon the Wahumba tribe. 
Ihe true Uama>ai, who extend from Chhaga and Kilimaugao to the Nyanza, lie 
four inarches bejoud the Wahumba. 
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The AVahumba are a fair and comely race, with the appearance 
of mountaineers, long-legged and lightly made. They have re- 
peatedly ravaged the lands of Usagara and Ugogo : in the latter 
country, near Usekhc, there are s^feral settlements of this pt^ople, 
who have exchanged the hide-tent for the hut, and the skins for 
cotton-cloth. They stain their garments ^ith ochn'ish earth, and 
their women are distinguished h^ double coils of brass -wire, 
above and below their elbows. 1 heir ear-lobes are })ierced and 
distended, like those of the Wagogo. In their own huul tluw are 
purely ]Kistoral ; they grow lu) grain, and they >iil)>ist (Mitirely upon 
milk and meat. Their habitations are hemi>plu‘res of btuighs roofed 
with a buirs-hide : thev are so small that the h'gs of the o(VU])ant 
protrude beyond the shelter. Their arms, which are hung up in 
readiness outside the hut, are broad- headed s]>ears of soft iron, long 
sime or double-edged daggers, with ribbed wooden handles fashuied 
to the blade by a strip of bull’s-tail, and rungu or ktiob-kerries, 
with double bulges in the wood as large as a mairs list, used to 
weight the weapon as it whirls through the air. dliey ignore bows 
and arrows ; but in battle they use the pavoise or large hide shield, 
which distinguishes the Kafirs of the Cape, ^i'he Arabs, when in 
considerable parties, do not fear their attacks. 

The Walmniba practise a peculiar kind of circumcision unknown 
to the races around them. Like the Wakwafi, they bandage the 
infant’s leg from the ankle to the knee, and the ligature is not 
removed till the child can stand upright. The object is to pre\ent the 
development of the calf, which, according to their ideas of jihysiology, 
detracts from the activity and endurance of the runner : it is certain 
that the Wahumba seen near L^sekhe show ed the muscles remarkably 
shrunken and the hinder projection of the leg close below the knee. 

A description of the AVarori, another plundering race, w hich has 
been mentioned in this chapter, will be deferred to a future page. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tue Fourth Kegion : the Hilly Tarle-Laxd ok Unyamwezi and 
Eastern Evinza. 

The fourth division is a hilly table-land, extending from the 
western skirts of the desert Mgunda INIk hali, in E. long. 33' 57’, 
to the eastern hanks of the Malaragazi River, in E. lung. 31^ 10': 
it thus stretches diagonally over 155 rectilinear geographical miles. 
Bounded on the north by Usui and the Nyanza Lake, to the 
south-eastwards by Ugara, southwards by Ukimbu, and south- 
westwards by Uwende, it has a depth of from 25 to 30 marches. 
The maximum altitude obtciwed by B. P. therm, was 4050 feet. 
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the ininiinuui 2s5(). This zone contains the two divisions of 

UiiNuinwe/i and I vlnza. 

'Vho nauu‘ I n\aiiiwczi ' was tir.-t licard hy the Portuguese, 
ae(‘nnHnir to (iio\anui Potei<| to^^ar(ls the end of the sixteenth 
etMitury, or about lOf'S't. Piirat'etta/ who, in 15bl, sy-teiiiatized the 
diM ovt‘rie*> of the earlier Pi)rtuout\<e, ])la(*ed the empire of Mone- 
inuiri or MuMiinioi-f- in a 'ast trianirular ari^a, whosi^ iimit> were 
Alonoiuotapa, ( ’oiiij^o, and Ai)\>s''iuia : from hi^ j)a‘res it ajipears 
that the peoph* of tins eentral kingdom weri' elo>elv connected by 
comuH'ree with the towns on the ea>tern coa>t of Africa. Accord- 
intr to Dajiper, tlu' Dutch hi:'tonan, Pi 71, who^e work:}: lias been 
the ^’Tcat rniiK' of information to >ubse(|nent writers upon Africa 
soiitli of the (Mpiator, about day^' journey from the Atlantic is 
the kiuLoloin of Moiunnn^i, whi(‘h othei*s call Nimeainaye.” a 
tiame >tdl retaiiu'd nndt^r tlie corrupted form “Nimeaye” in our 
at last's § M. Malte-Prun, >enior, ii mentionino- ^lonot'inuo-i, adds, 
on, s-clon inif'antoij^raphe plu'' authentirpu', Mioi-nimnnf/i,'' All the 
Portniriu'^e authors call the ])eoj)le ^lonemuiri or Alono-enuin^i ; 
Air. ( 'ooley pretcr^ Moiioinot'zi, which he derives from Alunha 
Alnnirt', or lord of tiie world,” the title of a frreat African kin" in 
the inti'rior, comineinoratt'd l>y the historian De Pamis. Air. 
Alactpu'cn f ■ Ch'oijrraphy of (aaitral Africa' ), who aPo "ives Alan- 
inoise, th'clan's that Alneno-iniiire, Alueno-muize, Alonomoise, and 
I niame>e, relatt' to tlu' same place and peoph', coinprehendin" a 
larui' extent ot country in the interior of .Vfrica : he erroneously 
explains the wt>rd to mean the Lrrtxit Aloises or ^lovisas.TI The 
Rev. Air. Krbanlt asserts that for facility of pronunciation the 


* ‘ llt'ivim* <li (^('tnirn,’ p. 7n. This and the following quotations 

are horn>v%»d fruiu the Itarned paj>ep of Mr. \V. DesU>r()Ugh Cooley, ‘ The Geo- 
graphy of N 

+ .hnio d<*s saiiT<»'* * History of Kastem Kthi<qda,* l>ook iii., chap. i. ; Pinkerton’s 
‘ \ oy and Travvl>.’ ^^*l. 

t ' I^eschr}^ing \au Africa.’ Ainst.. pt. li., pp. 

$ Ilowdieh '* l)i>co%eries of the P<M'tiigue''e.' a poNthumeiis work, abounding in 
inoprints. p. I;! i terms the country the ‘ kingdom of Xmeariai, the sovereign of 
which calls hiiuself Mano*einu\i ” 

‘ Precis de Ge'o^rraphie.' tom. v., p. 104. 

^ Mr Macqueen sa\s p. 117, C. ■. From considerable research, and from 
the ^aluahle work ot l iamitto, I have a^cert lined th»* exact meaning of this word, 
which clears up a good deal of African geograj^h} . Tiu* prefix mono mean«i great, 
lord, or master , .... • Hence Mom>inoises means the great Moises, or lord of 
the Moise-i i>r Mo^ isas. while the Movisas t)r Moises which inhabit the country 
troin the vioinity ot the Arroangi") to near Cazembe are trilx’S of the same peoples 
\s will appear in the sequel, the word mono is a mere mistake. In the E. 
Atricau <lialei,ts mwari [, gem rallv pronounced m'luui. means the son or the joiiug 
ot, a.s m’ana M>ah i. the son (d Mviha; and nraini snnba, the young of a lion. 
Mono i< a mere eorruptnm. and morena a dialeetie variety. Moene, or rather 
mwene, is nouvmoiis with the Kisawahili muinyi, signifying a lord or master, 
ami o-’ciir-^ in the ministerial title Mweiie (ioha, or chief councillor. The con- 
nection ot any of these words with the name MoiiomcH-zi, a mere barbarism for 
I inaniwezi, aros.,- from uiiorance of the -African languages. 
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coast merchants have turned the name ‘‘ Wanamesi ” into Wa- 
iiianieM/’ which al>o h‘ads his readers into error. Dr. Living- 
stone'* * * § ' thus endorses the lai^take of Mcs&rs. Macqueen and 
Erhardt : ‘‘ The names Monomolzes, sjudt also Moneumijris and 
Monomuizes, and Monoinota])i>tas, when ap]>lied to the tribes are 
exactly the same as if mc should call the Scotch the Lord Doujrlases 
. . . Monomoizes was forme(l from Moiza or Muiza, the sinp^ular 
of the word Uabisa or Aiza, the ])ro])er name of a lar^»*e tribe to 
the nortli.” In the>e sentences tluTe is a confusion between the 
lands of the W anyamwezi, under the ])aralU‘l of the Tan|ran\ika 
Lak(‘, and tlie W abisa (in the sinjjular Ml)!-,*!, tlu^ \Vavi>a of the 
Kev. Mr. Uebinann), a well-known <'oinmercial tribe dwctlinff about 
the Mara\i or Nyassa Lake, s.w. of Kilwa, wiio.'-e nanu' in times of 
old was C()rru]>t(Ml by the l^ortu^ie^(' to Movizas or Movisas. 
Finally M. Guillain, in a work alri*ady alluded to. states corr(*ctl\ 
the nam(» of the peo]>te ( )\ia-nyainouezi, but in ‘:'i\in;r the nann* of 
tlie country, pays de Nyainom'zi," he sliow.s little knowled»r<‘ of tlui 
ZanjLrian dialects. M. V. A. Malte-llrun, junior (‘ Ihilh'tin deCL’o- 
p'aphie,' Paris, 1856, Part II. ]». 21^")) writes W anyamwizi. 

A name so discre])antlY corriqUed dt'serM's .M)me notic(\ Un- 
yamwezi is translated by Di*. Krajif and the U<*\. Mr. Kebmann, 
Possessions of the AIt)on.^’t Phe initial I , the caused and loca- 
tive prehx, denotes the land, nya, of,:j; and mwavi, articulated m ezi 
with semi-elision of the w, nu'aus the moon.§ ddie ]>euple some- 
times pronounce their country's name I iiyamiezi, which would be a 
plural form, miezi signifyinu’ moons or months. The Arabs and 

* Chap. XXX. Dr. Livinp^Ume, tTrin^ appUing tlu* form*; of Sirhwana or 
S. Africau grammar to the K. African brancli, contiinMlly w rites tiie plural affix ha, 
of wa, a'i Haluuda or Halomla fthe AlunUa or Aruinla of Mr. Cooley, more 
correctly called hy Rowdich AVaroondas . for AValonda, and ]»ahi=a for Wahisa. 
Thus, in chap, xxv., -we hnd ‘‘The Aralw assured me that the p<i^erful chiefs 
beyond the Cazemhe on the N. k.. vi/. Moatutu, M<taror<>. and Mogngr>, chiefs of 
the tribes I^atutu. Harnro, and Bairogo. would have no objection to in} passing 
through their country.” The tubes alluded to are tht‘ AVatuta, a race of robbers 
living to the north of M'^one. the w» stern capital of Cnyamwezi ; the AA'agogo are 
the people of Cgogo described in the last chapter; and the Raroro is prol>ahly a 
corruption of Alaroro, not the nan;e of a people, but a well-known province in 
l^agara. Moreover, the AVatnta, the AA'agogo, and other tribe'^ speaking similar 
tongues, do not derignate their chief" b} piehxing mo. n*; in Moatutu and Mogogo. 

t Mr. Cooley r‘ Inner .Africa Laid Open.' p. c>4 < ri*hcule> this derivation as a 
“flagrant specimen of Mission-house jargon.' He is right to say that there i" no 
such uncompemnded word as “ unia.' pos-iession.” and that no two Zangian nouns 
can be welded together in the Oerman fashion without a visible joint. But 
“unya” often occurs in the beginning of words in the dialects of the iiiterior, us 
Unyan}embe, I'n} anguniwwe, ^c. Ac.: and the Arabs, though ignoring the 
grammatical niceties of the language, all attach to it in compo^^ition the meaniro’ 
of “ possession.” 

X Mr. Rebmann dixides the syllable nau ” into “ ni,'* the substantive verb it 
is,” and “}a" the possessive prefix - ‘of.” Thi*;. however, is the Kisawahili form : 
it is probable that the prefix “ ya" has been changed euphonically bcfore'Mwezi 
into “nya.” The word is thus compoced of three parts— U-ri>a-mVezi. 

§ .i'.t Cliap. VlII. 
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the people of Zanzibar, for facility and rapidity of pronunciation, 
dispense with the initial dissyllable, and call the country and its 
race Mwezi. The correct designation of the inhabitants of Un- 
yam wezi is, therefore, Mnyarawezi in the singular, and Wanyam- 
>Nezi in the })lural : Kinyamwezi is the adjectival form. It is not a 
little curious that the Greeks should have placed their rris^ creX7jv>)f 
0^04 — the mountains of the moon — and the Hindus their 8onia 
(iiri* (an expression probably translated from the former), in the 
vicinity of the African “ Land of the Moon.'’ It is impossible to 
investigate the antiquity of the vernacular name ; all that can be 
discovered is that nearly three centuries and a half ago the Por- 
tuguese ex])lorers of Western Africa heard the country designated 
by its present term. 

There is the evidence of barbarous tradition for a belief in the 
existence of Unyamwezi as a great empire, united under a single 
despot. The elders declare that their patriarchal ancestor became 
alter death the lirst tree, and aftbrded shade to his children and 
descendants. t According to the Arabs the people still perform 
pilgriiiuige to a holy tree, and believe that the penalty of sacrilege 
in cutting off a twig would be visited by sudden and mysterious 
death. All agree in relating that during the olden time Unyam- 
wezi was united under a single sovereign, whose tribe was the 
M'akalaganza, still inhabiting the western district, Usagozi. Ac- 
cording to the people, whose greatest chronical measure is a Masika, 
or rainy season,:); in the days of the grandfathers of their grand- 
fathers the last of the Wanyamwezi emperors died. His children 
and nobles divided and dismembered his dominions, further par- 
titions ensued, and hnally the old empire fell into the hands of a 
rabble of petty chiefs. This w ild computation would point to an 
epoch of 150 years — a date by no means improbable. 

riiese glimmerings of light thrown by African tradition illus- 


* Mwezi/' the “ moon,” is also used as a proper name by individuals: thus, 
in 1S5S, the chief of Unindi was so called. Unyamwezi may therefore also signify 
the “ possessions of Mwezi.” Mr. Cooley (‘ Inner Africa Laid Open,’ p. 64, note) 
wrongly opines that the name of the moon is written “mezi,” not “moezi.” 

t Similarlj, the Damaras of S. Africa, according to Mr. Andersson (chap, xviii.), 
believe men and beasts to have first sprung from a parent iron- tree, ’ and in 
burial turn the corpse s face northwards, in memory of their original homes. The 
Gallas have a similar superstition concerning the tree called Wodanabe, their old 
plvice of idolatry, and the tradition bas’d escended to their offshoots, the Moslem 
Soiiial and the ^hillnks of the White Nile : according to iSelim Bimbashi (‘Premier 
\ oyage a la Recherche des Sources du Nil Blanc’ ), “ IIs font la priere devant un arbre 
entourc de roseaiix, auquel on su'^pend des peaux avec des plumes,” p. 21. The 
same is repeated by M. D'Amaud, who accompanied this first Expedition ; he calls 
the tree “ niecama.’’ 

X In Unyamwezi the year begins with the masika, when grass grows, and 
ends when the holcus dries in its bins. The people do not reckon by moons, 
although a single moon with them serves the purpose of a short date, like our 
mouth. W eeks and holy days are utterly unknown ; and the hour is guessed by 
pomting out the position of the suu. 
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irate the accounts given by the early Portuguese concerning the 
extent and the civilization of the Unyamwezi empire. Moreover, 
African travellers in the seventeenth century concur in asserting 
that, between 250 and 600 years ago, there was an outpouring of 
the barbarians from the heart of .Ethiopia and from the shores of 
the Central Lake towards the eastern and southern coasts of the 
peninsula, a general waving and wandering of tribes which 
ciiused ethnical and geogra])hical confusion, ])ublic demoraliza- 
tion, dismemberment of races, and change, confusion, and coiTup- 
tion of tongues. About this period it is supposed the kingdom of 
Mtdnda, the first Kazembe, was established. The Kafirs ^j^f the 
Cape, who are clearly an equatorial peo])le, date their migration 
from the northern regions to the banks of the Kei about one century 
and a half ago. 

In these days Unyamwezi has returned to the political state of 
Eastern Africa in the time of the Periplus. It is broken up into 
petty divisions, each ruled by its own tyrant ; his authority never 
extends beyond five marches ; moreover, the minor chiefs of the 
difierent districts are virtually independent of their suzerains. 
One language is spoken throughout the Land of the Moon, but the 
dialectic dittereiices are such that the tribes in the east with dilfi- 
culty understand their brethren in the west. The principal pro- 
vinces are — Usukuma to the extreme north, l^takania on tlie 
south,* Unyanyembe in the centre, Ufyoma and Utumbara in the 
north-west, Unyangwdra in the south-east, Usagozi and Usuinbwa 
to the w’estward. The general character of Unyamwezi is rolling 
ground, intersected with low conical and tabular hills, whose lines 
ramify in all directions. The superjacent stratum is clay, over- 
lying the sandstone based upon various granites, which in some 
places crop out, picturesquely disposed in blocks and boulders, in 
huge domes and lumpy masses ; ironstone is met with at a depth 
vary ing from 5 to 12 feet, and at Kazeh, the Arab settlement in 
Unyanyembe, bits of coarse ore were found by digging not more 
than 4 feet in chance spots. No mountain is found in the country. 
During the rains a coat of many-tinted greens conceals the soil ; 
in the dry season the land is grey, lighted up by golden stubbles 
and dotted with wind-distorted trees, with shallow swamps of 
emerald grass, and with wide sheets of dark mud. Dwarfed 
stumps and charred black-jacks deform the fields, which are 
sometimes ditched or hedged in, whilst a thin forest of parachutc- 
shaj>ed thorns diversifies the waves of rolling land and the earth-hills 
spotted with sun-burnt stone. The reclaimed tracts and clearings 
are divided from one another by strips of primseval jungle, varying 


* In Kinjamwezi siikuma means the north, takaiua the south, ki>a the east, 
and mwere the west. 
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from 2 to 12 miles in length. As in most parts of Eastern Afiica, 
the country is dotted with fairy mounts ’’—dwarf mounds, the 
ancient sites of trees now' crumbled to dust and the ded^ris of insect 
architecture ; they appear to be rich ground, as they are alw'ays 
diligently cultivated. The yield of the soil, according to the 
Arabs, averages sixty-fold, even in unfavourable seasons.* 

The Land of the Moon, — the garden of G^iitral Intertro- 
pical Africa, — |)resents an as|)ect of peaceful rural beauty which 
soothes the eye like a medicine after the red glare of barren 
llgogo and the dark monotonous verdure of the w'estern pro- 
vinc(^. The inhabitants arc com])aratively numerous in the 
villages, which rising at short intervals above impervious w'all.j 
of lustrous milk- bush, variegate tiie well-ridged plains ; W’hilst 
■ in the pasture lands frequent herds of many-coloured cattle, 
jdump, round-ban’elled, and higli-huinped, like the Indian breeds, 
and mingled flocks of goats and sheep dispersed over the land- 
scape, suggest ideas of ])arharous comfort and plenty. There are 
few' scenes nujre ^oft «and soothing than a view of Unyamw'ezi in 
the hahny evenings of spring. As tlie large yellow sun nears the 
horizon, a de(‘p stillness falls upon earth : even the zephyr secnis 
to lost' the power of rustling the light('St leaf. The milky haze of 
midday disa[)pears from the firmament, the flush of departing day 
clothes the distant features of scenery with a robe of gorgeous rose- 
tint, and the twilight is an .orange glow' that burns like distant 
tires, passing through an imperceptibly graduated scale of colours — 
saflron, yellow, tender green, and the lightest azure — into the 
dark blue of the infinite space a])ove. The charm of the hour 
seems to affect even the unimaginative Africans, as they sit in the 
central spaces of tluar villages, or stretched under the forest-trees, 
gazing iqxui the glories around. 

In Unvainwezi water generally lies upon the surface, during the 
rains, in broad shallow pools, which become favoured sites for rice- 
fields. These little ziw a and mbuga — ponds and marshes — vary 
from 2 to 5 feet below' tlie level of the land ; in the dry season 
thev are betrayed from afar by a leek -green lino of livelier vege- 
tation streaking the dead tawny plain. The Arabs seldom dig 
their wells deeper than 6 feet, and they complain of the want of 

live water ” gushing from the rocky ground, as in their native 
Oman. The country contains few springs, and the surface of 
retentive clay prevents the moisture j)enetrating to the subsoil. 
Tiie peculiarity of the produce is its decided chalybeate flavour. 
The versant of the country varies. The eastern third, falling to 


* The Arabs give the following scale of production: — Beans and fine rice, 60- 
fold; red rice, holcus, maize, and millet, 120-fold : phaseoli and ground-nuts, 80- 
fold. The Itoors of the Cape reap, it is said, only from 10 to 15 for 1 in the more 
sterile, and from .‘iO to 40 for 1 in the most fertile lands. 
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the south-east, discharges its surplus supplies through the Rwaha 
river into the Indian Ocean ; in the centre, water seems to stag- 
nate ; and in the western third, the flow, turning to the north and 
north-west, is carried by the Gombe nullah — a sti’ing of pools 
during the dry season, and a rapid unfordahle stream during the 
rains — into the ilalaganizi river, the principal eastern influent 
of the Tanganyika lake. The levels of the country and the direc- 
tion of the waters combine to prove that the grvat depression of 
Central Africa commences in the district of Kigwa. 

Tiie climate of the island and coast of Zanzibar has, it must be 
remembered, double seasons, which are exceedingly confused and 
irregular. The lamls of Uiiyamwezi and Uvinzii, on the other 
hand, are remarkable for simplicity of division. Tlicrc eight 
seasons disturb the idea of year ; here are but two — a summer and 
a winter. In lt557 the masika, or rains, commenced throughout 
Central Unyam wezi on the 14th of November. In the nortlu^m 
and western provinces the wet monsoon begins earlier and lasts 
longer. At Msene it precedes Uuyanyembe about a month ; in 
Ujiji, Karagwah, and Uganda, nearly two months. Thus the 
latter countries have a rainy season which lasts from the middle of 
September till the middle of 3 lay. 

The moisture-bearing wind in this part of Africa is the fixed 
south-east trade, deflected, as in the great valley of the Mississippi 
and in the island of Ceylon, into a periodical south-west monsoon. 
As will appear in these pages, the downfalls begin earlier in Central 
Africa than upon the eastern coast, and from the latter point they 
travel by slow degrees, with the northing sun, to the north-cast, till 
they find a grave upon the rocky slopes of the Himalayas. 

The rainy monsoon in Central Africa is ushered in, accompanied, 
and terminated by thunder-storms, and by occasional hail-falls. The 
blinding flashes of white, yellow, or rose-coloured lightning play 
over the firmament uninterruptedly for hours, during which dark- 
ness is rarely visible. In the more violent discharges 30 and 35 
flashes may be counted in a minute, and so viUd is the light that 
it discloses the finest shades of colour, and appears followed by a 
thick and palpable gloom, such as would bang before a blind 
man’s eyes. A deafening roar, simultaneously following the flash, 
appears to travel, as it were, to and fro overhead : several claps 
will sometimes sound almost at the same moment and as if 
coming from different directions, and the same storm will, after 
the loudest outburst, pass over, and be immediately followed by 
a second, showing the superabundance of electricity in the atmos- 
phere. M hen hail is about to fall, a rushing noise is heard in 
the air, with a sudden coolness and a strange darkness from the 
canopy of brownish purple clouds. The winds are exceedingly 
variable : perhaps they are most often from the east and north-east 
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during summer, from the north-west and the south-west in the 
raiiis ; but they are answered from all quarters of the heavens, 
and the most violent storms sail up against the lower atmospheric 
currents. The Portuguese of the Mozambique * attribute these 
terrible discharges of eleetrieity to the quantity of mineral sub- 
stances scattered about the country ; hut a steaming land like 
Kastern Africa wants during the rains no stronger battery. In 
the rainy sea.-on the sen^iition is that ex])erienced throughout the 
equinoctial gales in the ^lediterranean, where the sc irocco diffuses 
everv where discomfort and disease. The fall is not, as in \\'estern 
Imrui, a steady downpour, lasting sometime^ two and three days 
without a break. In (Vntral Africa rain seldom endures beyond 
VI hours, and it often asvsuines for weeks an appearance of regu- 
larity, re-occurring at a certain time. Night is its normal season. 
Tlip mornings are often wet, and the midday is generally dry. 
As in Southern Africa, a considiTable decrease of temperature is 
the conseqiuMice of long-continiu'd rain. W estward of Unyan- 
veinbe, hailstorms, during the xainy monsoon, are frequent and 
violent ; according to tlie Aral)s, the stones sometimes equal 
pigeons' eggs in size. During this monsoon the sun bums with 
sickly d( 'precising rays, which make earth reek like a garment hung 
out to dry. Yet thi^ is not considered the unhealthy period : the 
imindation is too deep, and evaporation is yet unable to extract 
]>oib<)n from decay. 

.Vs in India and the southern regions of Africa, the deadly 
season follows the wet monsoon from the middle of May till the 
end of June. The kosi or south-west wind gives place to the 
kaskazi. or north-east, about April, a little later than at Zan- 
zibar. The cold gales and the fervid suns then affect the out- 
spread waters ; the rivers, having swollen during the weeks of 
violent downfall that usher in the end of the rains, begin to 
shrink, and miry morasses and swamps of black vegetable mud 
line the low lands wliose central depths are still under water. The 
winds, cooled by excessive evaporation and set in motion by the 
heat, howl over the countr}' by night and day, dispersing through 
the population colds and catarrhs, agues and rheumatisms, dysen- 
teries and deadly fevers. It must, however, be remarked that 
many cases which in India and Sindh would be despaired of, 
survived in Eastern xYfrica. 

The hot season, or summer, fomis the complement of the year, 
lasting from the end of June till nearly the middle of November. 
The air now becomes healthy and temperate ; the cold, raw winds 
rarely blow, and the people recover from their transition diseases. 
At long inter\als, during tlie^e months, but a few* grateful and 


* Salt s * Voyage to Ahys^iuia.’ chap. ii. 
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refreshing showers, accompanied by low thunderings, cool the air 
and give life to the earth. These pheiioineiia are ex})ected after 
the change of the moon, and not, as in Zanzibar, during her last 
quarter.* The Arabs declare that here, as in tlie island, rain 
sometimes falls from a clear sky — a phenomenon not unknown 
to African travellers. The drought affects the country severely, — 
a curious exception to the rule in the zone of perpetual rain ; — and 
after August whirlwinds of dust becoine frequent. At this time 
the climate is most agreeable to the senses ; even in the hott(‘i?t 
nights a blanket is welcome, esj)ccially about daw n, and it is pos- 
sible to dine at 3 or 4 p.m., when in India the exertion would be 
impracticable. During the day a ring-cloud, or a screen of vapour, 
almost invariably tempers the solar rays ; at night a halo, or a 
corona, generally encircles the moon. Tile clouds are chiefly 
cumulus, cumiilo'Stratus, and nimbus ; the sky is often overcast 
with large white masses floating, apparently without motion, upon 
the milky haze, and in the serenest weather a few tlireads are seen 
pencilled upon the expanse above. Sunrise is seldom thoroughly 
clear, and, when so, the clouds, sublimed in other regions and 
brought up by the rising winds, begin to gather in the forenoon. 
They are melted, as it were, by the fervent heat of the sun between 
noon and 3 p.m., at which time also the breezes fall light. Tiiick 
mists collect about sunset, and by night the skies are ^eldom free 
from clouds. Tlie want of heat to dilate the atmosphere at this 
.season, and the light-absorbing vegetation which clothes the land, 
cause a peculiar dimness in tlie Giilaxy and Magellan's (Uouds.*^ 
The tw ilight also is short, and the zodiacal light was not observed. 
The sutfocating sen-ation of the tropics is unknown, and at noon 
in the month of September — the midsummer of this region — the 
thermometer, defended from the wind, in a single-fold Arab tent, 
never exceeded 113 Fahr. Except during the rains, the dews 
are not heavy, as in Zanzibar, in the alluvial valleys, and in 
Usagara and Ujiji ; the peojile do not fear exposure to them, though, 
as in parts of France, they consider dew-wetted grass unwhole- 
some for cattle. The Arabs stand bathing in the occasional tor- 
rents of rain without the least apprehension. The temperature 
varies too little for the European constitution, which requires a 
w'inter. The people, however, scarcely care to clotlie themselves. 
The flies and mosquitoes — those pe^ts of moat African countries — > 
are here a minor annoyance. 

The principal cause of disease during the summer of V nyain- 


* lo the Cape latitudes, according to our earlier travellers, showers seldom fall 
except at the changes of the moon, a circumstance of which the rain-makers, from 
observation, are aware. 
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wezi is the east wind,* w^hich, refi*igerated by the damp alluvial 
valleys of the first resrion arid by the tree-clad peaks and swampy 
plains of I sairara, sweeps the country, like the tramontanas of 
Italy, with a freezing cold in the midst of a tepid atmos- 
phere. These unnatural combinations of extremes, causing sud- 
den chilis w hen the skin perspires, bring on inevitable disease ; 
>trangei’s often sutler severely, and the influenza is as much 
feared in Unyam wezi as in England. The east wind is even 
more dangerous in the hut than in the field : draughts from 
the four cjuartei’s ])lay upon the patient, makiiitr one side of the 
body treml)le with cold, whilst the other, defended by the w^all or 
heated by the tire, burns with fever-heat. The gales are most 
violent imnuHliately after the ces>ation of the rains ; about the 
beginning of Auguj?t they become warmer and fall ligdit. At this 
time frequent whirlwinds sweep from the sun-parched land clouds 
of a tine and penetrating clay-dust, and slight shocks of earth- 
quakes are by no means uncommon. t After September, though the 
land still suffers from drought, the trees begin to put forth their 
leaves : it is the (*oupling season of beasts, and the period of nidifi- 
cation and ineiii)ation for hirds.J As all sudden changes from 
sieeity to humidity are prejudicial to man, there is invariably 
severe <lisease at the end of the summer, when the rains set in. 

T^a^(*lle^s from Unyamwc^zi homeward returned often rejgeseiit 
that country to be the healthi(‘st in Eastern and Central Africa : 
they (piote, as a proof, the keenness of their appetites and the 
(piantity of food which they consume. 'JTe older residents, how- 
ever, modify their opinions : they declare that digestion does not 
wait upon appetite,§ and that, as in Egypt, Mazanderan, Malabar, 
and other hot damp countries, no man long retains rude health. The 
sequel £e of their maladies are always severe ; few care to use 
remedies, deeming them inefficacious against morbific influences 
unknown to them ; convalescence is j)rotracted, painful, and uncer- 
tain, and at length they are compelled to lead the lives of con- 
firnu'd invalids. The gifts of the climate, lassitude and indolence, 


* In the south. Dr. Livingstone eoinplains of the c<j 1J east winds prevalent at 
Idnyanti. which, passing over the wide plains inundated by the Chobe River, are 
loaded with malaria. 


t Three slight shocks were observed by the Expedition — at noon on the 14th of 
June, IS.'S ; on the raoming of the 13th of June; and at 5 p.m. on the 22nd of 
November, 185S. The motion, though mild, was distinctly perceptible; unfortu- 
nately, means <^f ascertaining the direction were wanted. The people of the country 
call this pheuomenou tetenieka,” or the trembling; and the Arabs remember a 
sh«>ck of a serious nature which took place at Unvanyembe in the hot season of 
ls:)2. 

I Tattle begin breeding in September and October before, and throw their 
><»nng alter, the rainy monsoon. Birds incubate in September, before the wet 
inon'oon. 

$ According to the Arabs, rice is not digested before the fourth or fifth hour. 
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according to them predispose to corpulence ; and the regular 
warmth thins the heard and induces baldness, thus assimilating 
strangers in body as in n^nd to the aborigines. They are unani- 
luoiis in quoting a curious ed'ect of climate, which they attribute 
to a corruption of the “ humours and juices of the body.” Men 
wlio after a lengthened sojourn in these regions return to Omari, 
throw away the surplus provi>ions brought from the African coast, 
burn tlieir clothes and bedding, aud for the lir^t two or three 
months eschew society ; a })ecuhar effluvium reuderiug tliem, it is 
said, offensive to the liner olfactories of their compatriots. 

The mnkunguru of Unyamwezi is perhaps the severest seasoning 
fever in this part J)f xKfrica. It is a bilious rcmitteut, wlfuh nor- 
mally lasts three days ; it wamderfully reduces the patient in that 
short period, and in isevere ca>es the quotidian is followed by a long 
atUick of a tertian type. The consequences arc severe and la>ting 
even in men of the strongest nervous diathesis ; burning and pain- 
ful eyes, hot palms and soles, a recurrence of shivering and flushing 
tits, with the extremities now^ icy cold, then ])ainfully hot and 
swollen, indigestion, insouinolency, cutaneous eruptions and fever- 
sores, languor, dejection, with all the inconveniences resulting from 
torpidity of liver, or from an int>rdinate secretion of hil(‘, betray 
the poison deep lurking in the system. In certain cases this fever 
works sj>eedily ; some, l^ecoming at once delirious, die on the 
first or the second day, and there is invariably an exacerbation of 
symptoms before the bilious remittent passes away. 

The fauna of Unyauiwezi are similar to those described in Usa- 
gara and Tgogo. In the jungles quadrumana are numerous;* 
lions and leopards, cyuhymnas aud wdld cats haunt the forests; 
the elephant and the rhinoceros, the giraffe and the Cape buffalo, 
the zebra, the quagga (?), and tiie koodoo wander over the plains ; 
and the hippopotamus and crocodile are found in every large water. 
The Arabs speak of wild dogs in the vicinity of L nyanyeinbe, 
describing them as being about eighteen inches in height, with 
rufous-black and shaggy coats, and long thick tails ; they 
gregarious, running in packs of from 20 to 200 : they attack 
indiscriminately man and the largest animals, and their only cry is 


* The nyanyi or cynocephalus in the jungles of Usukuma attains the size of a 
greyhound : according to the people, there are three varieties of colour— red, black, 
and yellow. They are the terror of the neighbouring districts. VVomen ne^er 
dare to approach their haunts; they set the leopard at defiance, and, ah hen iu a 
large body, they do not, it is said, fear the lion. The Colobus guereza, or tippet 
monkey, the “ polume " of Dr. LiAingstone chap. xvi. here called mbega, is ad- 
mired on account of its shiny black skin and snowy- white mane. It a clean 
animal, ever occupied in polishing its beautiful garb, which, according to the 
Arabs, it tears to pieces when wounded, lest the hunter should profit bj it. The 
mbega lives iu trees, seldom descciuling, ami feeds upon the fruit and the young 
leaves. 
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a howl. About the time of our autumn the pools are visited by 
various kinds of aquatic birds, widgeon, plump little teal, fine snipe, 
curlew', and crane ; the ardea * or whitg “ paddy-bird ” of India, 
and the lily-trotter (Parra Africana), are scattered over the 
country ; and sometimes, though rarely, the chenalopex or common 
Egyptian goose and the gorgeous-crowned crane (Balearica pa vo- 
id na), the latter a favourite dish with the Arabs, appear. In seve- 
ral parts of Unyamwezi, especially in the north, there is a large 
and well-flavoured species of black-backed goose (Sakidornis 
melanota) : the common wild duck of England w^as not observed-. 
Several specimens of the Buceros, * the secretary-bird* (Serpen- 
tarius reptilivorus), and large vultures, w'ere observed in Uny- 
amwezi ; the people do not molest them, holding the flesh to 
be carrion. The Cuculus indicator, called in Kisawahili ton- 
goe, is common ; but, the honey being mostly hived, it does 
not attract attention. Grillivori, a species of thrush, about the 
size of common larks, with sulphur-yellow patches under the 
eyes, and two naked black striae beneath the throat, are here 
migratory birds : they do good service to the agriculturist 
against the locust. A variety of the Loxia or grossbill constructs 
nests sometimes in bunches hanging from the low er branches of the 
trees. The mtiko, a kind of water-w'agtail (Motacilla), ventures 
into the tents with the audacity of a London sparrow, and the 
Africans have a prejudice against killing it. Swallow's and 
martins of various kinds, some peculiarly graceful and slender, 
may be seen migrating at the approach of winter in regular travel- 
ling order : of these, one variety resembles the English bird. The 
Africans declare that a single species of hirundo, probably a 
sand-martin, builds in the precipitous earth-banks of the nullahs : 
their nests were not seen, however, as in Southern Africa, under 
the eaves of houses. There are a few ostriches, hawks, ravens, 
plovers, nightjars (Caprimulgidse), red and blue jays of brilliant 
plume, muscicapae, loxias, blackcaps or mock-nightingales (Mota- 
cilla atrocapilla?), passerines of various kinds, hoopoes, bulbuls, 
wrens, larks, and bats. There are but few poisonous animals. 
Besides the dendrophis, the only ophidia seen in the country were 
snakes, with slate-coloured backs and silver bellies, resembling the 
harmless “ mas ’’ or hanash of Somaliland : they abound in the 
houses and destroy the rats. The people speak of a yellow' and 
brown coated snake, eight feet long by five or six Inches in 

* Dr. Livingstone (chap, xxii.) mentions the Tragopan Leadbeaterii in VT. 
Africa by the name of “ lehntutu,*’ The Buceros buccinator was also observed ; 
and in places the species called by Mr. Mansfield Parkyns (‘ Life in Abyssinia,' 
chap. xyii. ) abba goumba, or the Buceros Abyssinicus, was observed. 

t It is the Psammophis sibilans (L); C. moniliger (Lacepede), according to Mr. 
myth (^* Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal/ vol. xxiv., p. 306 ), who declares it to 
be not ^enomous. 
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diameter; it is probably a boa or rock snake. Chuni or ranae* are 
numerous in the »waiiips, where the fro^»'-coii('erts resemble those of 
the New \Vorl(l ; and in the retrions about the Tanj^anyika Lake 
a large variety makes night hideous with its croakings. The 
hirudo is found in the lakt‘s and rivers of tlu‘ interior, as well as in 
Zan:«il)ar and on both coa>ts of Africa ; according to tin' Arabs 
leeches are of two >peeies, large and sinali. The ]uH)j)le neither take 
]>reeautions against them when drinking at the streams, as the 
Somal do, nor are they aware of any otli(‘inal use for these animals; 
moreover, it is impossible to }>ersuade a M-awahili to collect them : 
iheyare of “p'liepo” ortiendi-li nature, and luwerfail to haunt and 
liarm their captor. .Tont^o, or linge milh'pedcs, sonu* attaining a 
length of half a foot, with shiny black boilies and red feet, are 
found in the fields and forests, esjiecially during tiie rains : covered 
with ejiizoa, these animals ])resent a disgusting a])])earance, and 
they seem, to judge from their s])oils, to die otf during the hot 
weather. At certain seasons there is a great Nariety of the ])api~ 
lionaceous family in the vicinity of waters, where libelluke or dragon- 
flies also abound. The country is visited at irregular times by flights 
of locusts, here called nzige. In spring the ])lants are co\ered in 
parts with the phanzi, a large ])ink and green variety, and w ith the 
destructive species depicted and di'scribed by Salt :t tht'y rise from 
the earth like a glow ing rose-coloured cloud, and disa]»pear about the 
beginning of the rains. The black leather-like \ariety, called by 
the Arabs Satan's ass,” is not uncommon ; it is eaten by the 
Africans, as are many other species upon which strangers look with 
disgust. The Arabs describe a fly which infests the forest patches 
of Unyamwezi ; it is about the sizt' of a small wasp, and i> so fatal 
that cattle attacked by it are at once kilh'd and eaten before they 
become carrion from the venomous eftVets. This imiy be either 
tlie Ab\ssinian tsalsalivah or a remnant of the South African tsets<‘ 
(Glosslna morsitans), still mt't with in the uncultivated regions 
to the north. About KiUva the peo]>le s]K*ak of a fly called 
kipangi (in the plural vij)Anga). which, from their aciamiit, greatly 
resembles the tsetse4 Li })arts tlie c(juiitry is dotted with ant- 
hills, which, when old, become hard as sandstone: th(*y are gene- 

* Of the range there are many varieties. The lar;:e‘«t is probahl} the “ niatma- 
lelo” of S. Africa : it is eaten the Wa^opo and other triU'S. A ^mailer species 
is of dark colour, and v\itli long le^", which vnahle it to hep great disiances. A 
third is of a dirty yellow, with hrow uish speckles. Theri- is aU<> a small green frog, 
which adlieres to die broad and almost perpendicular h aves of the thicker grasses. 

t ‘A Voyage to Ab)ssinia* ^London, lsl4 ; Appendix iv. 

+ The tsetse may ha^e died out of the country generally, in consequence of the 
destruction of large game. In S. Africa it has been found that the insect may 
return in company with cuttie. 

N.B. — Since the above was in print, Mr. Adam White has described a specimen 
submitted to him as a true tsetse, whose habitat therefore may safely be prolonged 
to the Equator, t'hap. IV. 
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rally built by the torrnite under some shady tree, which prevents 
too rapid drsiiiu;, R^d api)arently the people have not learned, like 
their brethren in South Africa, to use them as ovens. 

From Turn, the western, to Unyanyembe, the central, district of 
Un^am\vezi, caravans usually number seven inarches, making a total 
of GO rectilinear geouTaphical miles. As far as Kigwa there is but 
one line of route ; from that point tra\elling parties diverge far 
and wide, like ^hips making* their ditferent courses. 

The iirst inarch traver>es the Tura plain from east to west in 
1 h. do 111 . The road leadiim westward with northing passes a suc- 
ccj-Mon of villages and fudda where holcus and sesainuin, maize, 
millet, and other grain> alternate with manioc and gourds, water- 
melons, and various ])ubes : their ap])earance is striking after the 
dull desert trai'ts of ^Iiruuda 3Ik’hali, whose sinuous wavy line of 
black jungle ^till houiub the di^taut north. The settlement of 
Tura i:- rapidly iiicreasiiiir, as i^ ])rove<l by the barking of the 
trt'es, whieh are thus de:-troved without the trouble of felliiis“. The 
siiortue>'i of th^^ marc*h is owing to the necessity of laying in pro- 
\i>ion> for the nest -tation. 

l‘'n>m tlu‘ I’nra di-trict caravans usually make tlie Kwale or 
Partridire nullah : the line ^J)aus a thin jungle ha^ed ujioii a glaring 
white d’his watercourse, ruiming to the n.n.w., abounds even 

in the dry season with dia'p shady pools, which render it the 
favourite halting-place. Tlie porters apply themselves with energy to 
Hshiiig ; thev also tind a large edible bivalve, and in the surrounding 
jungle ele]>hants and giratfes are frequently killed. The total 
length of this march is 6 h. dO m. ; and in the dry season the kraal- 
place is Usually converted into heaps of cinders. 

The third station is reached in 8 h. oO m. Crossing the Kwmle 
nullalu tlie caravan traverses a ])laiii of black earth, thinly 
garnished with grass and thorn-trees. It then passes a broad 
jlioel or sliallow jioiul, surrounded by the emerald verdure affected 
hv acjuatic birds, and girt with Nature’s avenues of tall trees; 
during the drought it is an expanse of sumcracked iiiiul. A thin 
jungle, jiartially felled and burned, thence leads over hilly and 
rolling ground to a well-cultivated clearing, called Kuhnga, the 
second district of eastern Unyamwezi. A succession of villages here 
appears, hanked on one side by huge boulders of granite ; the fer- 
tility of the soil is evidenced by the live hedges of dark dense ver- 
dure which embosom the settlements — even the long poles forming 
the palisading put forth crowns of leaves. Aiudher stretch of thin 
jungle leads to tlie western edge of the district and the well- 
stoekaded ^ill age of the chief. The Siiltaii of Ilubuga, a stranger 
ot \\ akiinhu origin, in 1858 was one Mania or Maura, a hos])itable 
man, but, toD — some wdiat extortionate, — like all 

‘ Pfi ipl u'',’ cliup. V. 
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tiis trn:)e. He was celebratod for liis wealth in (‘attle : the herds 
appeared peculiarly fat and welbLn^aMi. 'riiere is a suainj) near 
the head^cpiarter settUunent, and watw li(‘> either in wells iruiii 
seven to eight feet deej) or close to the surhice. 

The next station to the westward of Ituhuua w Tkona, also pro- 
nounced Uukona or Lukona : it is made in 2 li. loin. Tlierollimr 
country is here po])nlons and highly culti\ated; a few jiinn'le- 
patciies, howevi'r, still liuiz'cr. 1 lie cannai)!'' and datura, Nvitli its 
large fetid flowei>, tho hrinjall and (*a.-tor grow near CNcrv \illage, 
and cotton-plots, carefully liedged round again-t tlie cattle, afford 
material for the loom. 

Passing from tlie fictile slo])cs of Tkona. the route traver>es, in 
5 li. 5 in., an open wa\y country, streaked with thin fore>t of mimosa, 
mtogwe or wood-ap})le, and ([uadrangular cactus ; siiallow swamps 
thence lead to the third district, Kigwa or ^Ikigwa. 1 1* TO tra- 
vc'llers usually ]m'fer the kraal to the dangerous hosjhtalitv of 
Sultan Maiiwa. The versunt of this country is still southerly, 
showing that it lies outside the limits of the great ( Vntral l)e]>ression ; 
beyond this })oint it trends to the west. The water is pure, but in 
tile hot season it is thick with sand and clay. 

The sixth march occupies about b h. oOm. The road traverses a 
thin growth of gum-trees, mimosas, and bauhiuias, with tiers, 
earth-waves, and low rolling lines of tawny-yellow^ hill, mantlc'd 
w'ith umbrella-shaped trees, and sometimes cappial with blocks and 
boulders, extending to a coii'^iderable distance on both sides. This 
forest is infamous for robbery and murder. Here ^Limbirit, a 
sultan of the Wasukuma or northerji anynmwezi, send> large 
plundering parties; and Mauwa, chief of Kigwa, ha> relieved 
many a porter of his ])ack. An old man attacheil to the Expe- 
dition, ha\ing lagged behind, armed onlv with an assegai, was 
attacked by three highwaymen, and crueliv beaten. The Arab 
merehants of Unyanyenibe — one of them has lost as many as fifty 
loads — are loud in their menaces : the only precaution now* taken 
by caravans is to assemble in overpowering numbers before 
attempting to pass the forest. The end of tliis da\’s journey is at 
the mass of villages upon the eastern frontier of 1 iiyanyembe, the 
central district of Unvamwezi. the Land of the ^foon. The Expe- 
dition halted at llanga, a large village, distant tiNe hours’ march 
from Kazeh ; it is rich in cattle, lying ii]>on a gentle 5lo]>e, with a 
runnel of sweet water in front, backed by a heap of granite 
boulders, from whose interstices grow a forest of tliorns and tall 
cactaceae. 

The end of the week conducts the traveller to Kazeh or to 
Iluiru, in Central Unyanyembe. The countr\ ])ivsents a succes^ioll 
of waves of brown and rod chus. scattered over with saml, and low' 
stony hills divided by streamlets>, upon whose bunks vegetation is 

N 2 
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luxuriant. The road gradually ascends into a well-cultivated and 
oxpau>ive plateau, whose summit commands a fine view of the 
laruv Arab ^ettlenieuts. These places demand a detailed notice. 

rnyanyeiuhe, the central and principal province of Unjamwezi, 
is, lik(' Ziinuoinero, in Khiitu, the great bunder or meeting-place 
of merchant'^, and tlie point of departure for caravans which 
radiate into the intiunor of (Vntral Intertropical Africa. Here the 
Aral) im'reluuit from Zanzibar meets his compatriot returning 
from the d anganyika Lake and from Fruwwa. Northwards welL 
tra\elled line-i divergf' to the Nyanza Lake, and to the powerful 
kingdouH of Karagwali, Bgantla, and L^nyoro ; from the south, 
Lrori ami I htnia, [Langa and l^songa send their ivory and 
>Iave.^; and in tlie >oufh-we.'st, K’bokoro, Ufipa, and Marungn 
barter tlu'ir vahiahlo- for cottons, wires, and heads. The cen- 
tral position and the comparative safety of Uuyanyembe have 
madt' it the h' ‘ad-quarters of the Omani or pure Arabs, who, im 
many ca-(‘''. sctth‘ li<'re for y<'ars, remaining in charge of their 
dt‘pot^ whilst their factors and slaves travel about the country and 
eolleet the items of traffic. At Unyauycmbe the merchant must 
<‘xpect some delay. The porters, w liether hired upon the coast or 
at the raiigativika Lake, here disperse, and a frtvh gang must bo 
collected — no ea^v ta^k when the sow-ing season draws nigh. 

i n}anyemhe. wliicli rises about 3180 feet above sea-level, and 
lies 3r>b miles irt rectilinear distance from the eastern coast of 
Africa, reseml)l(‘^ in its physical features the lands about Tura. 
The plain or basin of IhAra, or KwiluirA, a word synonymous 
with the Bomli'i'' or low-lai^ of the coast, is bounded on the north 
and south b\ low, rolling hills, which converge tow'ards the west, 
w here, with the eharaeteristically irregular lay of primitive forma- 
tion^, tlie} are cros-ed almost at right angles by the Mfuto chain, 
dTe position Inn- hiM.ni imprudently chosen hv the Arabs; the land 
suffer? from alternate drought and floods, which render the climate 
markediv malarion?. Tlie soil is aluminous in the low' lands — a 
[)Iaiu of brown earth, w ith a subsoil of sand and sandstone, from 
8 to 12 feet below the surface; the water is often impregnated 
with iron, and the higiier grounds are uninhabited tracts covered 
w'ith bulky granite- boulder?, bushy trees, and thorny shrubs. 

CVmtrarv to what might be expected, this 11 under- district ” 
contain? villages and hainh'ts, but n('>thing that can properly be 
teniu'd a town. Tlie Altemi or Sultan, Fundikira, the most 
powertul ot the Wanvamwezi chiefs, inhabits a tembe, or square 
settlement, called Ititenya, ” on the western slope of the southern 
hills. A little colony of Arab merchants has four large houses at 
a neighbouring place, Mawnti.’* In the centre of the plain lies 
Kazeh.’ another scattered collection of six large, hollow* oblongs, 
with central cuuit?, garden-plots, store-rooms, and outhouses for 
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slaves. Around these nuclei cluster native yi]la”*es — masses of 
Wanyamwezl hovels, whicli l^ear the names tdtlieir foumJers. 

This part of l^nyanyeiube was first colonised about 187)2, when 
the Arabs who bad be(*ii settletl nearly tini years at Kiirandu of 
P’huge, a district of Usukuina, one lonir da} b inanb north of Kazi'in 
were induced by 3Ipaganio, a Mnjainwezi sultan, to aid thian 
against ]VJ^iInbira, a rival ehi(‘f, who ihdcati'd and dro\(‘ them 
from their former scaU/ It is dithcidt to aviu'aue the number of 
Arab merchants who, liki' tlu* Ih'^t^^h in India, visit but do not 
colonise: they rarely, howt'viT, (‘xeecd twentvdive.in number; and 
during tlie travelling season, or when a campaiiru is lu'cessary, 
they are sometimes rtaluced to thrv‘e or four : tlu^y are too strong 
to yield without tighting, and are not stnmg enough to iiirht with 
success. \\ henever the pi’ople liave mustered <‘ourage to try a 
fall with the strang(>rs, tln^y have btvn (mcouraged to try again. 
Hitherto the Arabs have been on friendly terms with Fumlikira, 
the chief. Their position, however, though partly lield by forta^ 
of arms, is precarious. They are all num of Oman, witli on<^ 
solitary exception, an Indian Kojah, named Musa ^Izuri, ur 

handsome Moses/’ who is the earliest surviving explorer <)f 
Unyamwezi.t duly, 1808 , an Arab merchant, Silim bin 
Masud, returning from Kazcli to his home at ^Isene, with a slave- 
porter carrying a load of cloth, was, though well anmal and feared 
as a good shot, attacked at a water in a strij) of jiniglt‘ westward 
of Mfuto, and speared in the hack by live ruffians, who afterwards 
proved to he subjects of the Sultan Kasaiiynro, a [Mvinza. The 
Arabs organised a small expedition to revenge the murder, marched 
out with 200 or 3iHJ muj^keteer-slaves, devoured all the grain and 
poultry in the country, and returned to their homes without ^tnking 
a blowy because each merchant -mill taut wi>hed his fellows to 
guarantee hi^ goods or his life for the usual diyat, or blood-monev, 
800 do}lars 4 This impunity of crime will probably lead to other 
outrages. 

The Arabs live comfortably, and even splendidly, at Imyan- 
yembe. Their houses, though siugle->torie<b are large, Md>:rtantial, 

* The details of this eveut were supplied l>y an actor in the scenes ; they wrJl 
illustrate the futility of the people. The Arabs, after five or six davs of shinniM)- 
ing, Were upon the point of curr\ing the bom ah or palisade of Msinibira, their 
enemy, when suddeulv at night their slaves, tired of eating beef and raw ground- 
nuts, secretly dcsertc'd to a man* The masters av>aking in the moi'niiig fouml 
themselves alone, and ma<le up their minds for armihilation. Fortunately tor them, 
the enemv, suspecting an anibu^cade, remained behind tlieir 'wa^^, and^ a]lowe<l 
the merchants to retire without an attempt to cut off their retreat. Iheir em- 
plover, ^fpagamo, professing himstdf unable to dotend them, the strangers, deem- 
ing themselves insecure, abandoned his territory . Siiav bjn Amir and Musa 
Mniri, the Indian, settled at KaPteh, then a desert, built houses, sunk wells, and 
converted it into a populous place. 

t As will app>ear in Chap. XI., the merchants until lb3u made I sanga and 
I’senga the termmu'^ of their inland j' uirnej 5 . 

; When taken frtun Africans, the divat ib required in slaves, ivory, and cattle. 
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and capable of defence. Their gardens are extensive and well 
planted ; they receive regular supplies of merchandise, comforts, 
and luxuries from the coast ; they are surrounded by troops of 
concubines andshues, whom they train to divers crafts and callings ; 
rich men have ridinir^asses from Zanzibar, and even the poorest 
keej) docks and herds. At Unyanyeinbe, as at ilsene, and some- 
times at I jiji, there are itinerant fundi, or slave-artisans — black- 
smiths, tinkers, masons, carpenters, tailors, potters, and rope- 
makers, who (’onu' up from the coast with Arab caravans. These 
men demand exorbitant wages. A broken matchlock can be 
re[)aired. and evtm bullets cast ; irood cord is purchaseable ; and 
for tinninu’ a set of 17 pots and plates 5 shukkah merkani are 
charired. A ])air of x\rab stirrups are made up for 1 shukkah 
hoM(lcs the material, and chains for animals at about double that 
price. Fetters and padlocks, however, are usually imported by 
caravans. Pack-saddles are brought from Zanzibar : in caravans 
sometimes a man may be found to make them. There is, more- 
over, generally ^ome pauper .Vrab who for cloth will manufacture 
a ridge-t(mt ; and as most civilized Orientals can use the needle, 
profe.-sional tailors are little required. Provisions are cheap and 
plentiful ; the ])rotits are large ; and the Arab, when wealthy, is 
(lispo.-ed to be hospitable and convivial. Many of the more 
prosperous support their bretliren who have been ruined by the 
chances and accidents of trade. A\ hen a stranger appears amongst 
them, he receives the hishmat Til gharib,'’ or the guest- welcome, 
in tin' shape of a goat and a load of white rice ; he is provided 
with lodgings, and is introduced by the ho^t to the rest of the 
society at a general banquet. Their great deficiency is the want 
of some man to take the lead. About fifteen years ago Abdullah 
bin Salim, a mercliant from Zanzibar, with his body of 200 armed 
slaves, kept the whole community in subjection : since his death, 
in isr>2, the society has suffered from all the effects of disunion 
where union is mo>t required. Tlie Arab is even in Africa a 
Pantisocrat, and his fomiliarity with the inferior races around him 
leads to its proverbial consequences. 

The houses of the Arabs are Moslem modifications of the 
Afri(‘an teinbe, somewhat sn])erior in strength and finish. The 
deep and shady outside verandah, supported by stout uprights, 
vdielter-> a broad beiKdi of raised earthwork, where men sit to eujov 
the morning cool and the evening serenity, and where they pray, 
converse, and transact their various avocations. A portcullis-like 
door, composed ot two massive planks, with chains thick as a ship’s 
cable — a jua'caution rendeied necessarv by the presence of wild 
slaves— lea(b into the barzah,* or vestibule. The only furniture 
is a pair ot clay heiiciies (‘xt^nding along the right and left sides, 

i.s the KisaN'aiiili form of the Arabic Barzah, a hall 
Tthere the nia-ter rect i^e^ ^traiiger^. 


or outer room 
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with pillow-shaped terminations of the same material : over thej«e, 
when visitors are exj^ected, ru4i mats and rutr> are s])read. From 
the bar/ah a j)assau:e, built at the anule ja'oper to bathe the 
stranger's curio^ity, leads into the interior, a •hollow xpiarc or 
oblono*^ with the several r{M)m> o])eninir upon a (‘ourtyard, whieh, 
wiien not built rouiKl, is completely elo^ed b\ a liwan —a fenei^ of 
small tree-tnmk> or nnals. d'iie apartment> ha\e neither out wan! 
doors nor window.^ : ^mall bullV-ey's aihuit tlu‘ ali\ and act as Ioojh 
holes in ea>e of need. Tlu' })rinei])al room on tlu* ma>t('r’> sde of 
the house ha^ a heueh of elay, and lead- into a dark elo-et wiu're 
stores and merchaiidi.-e are phu’ed. Then* are >eparate lod^inji^ 
for the harem, and tluMloiue>tie tla\es liv(* in harraeoiui- or in tlu^ir 
own outliou^es. Tliis ibnu of temhe \> ])erha})> the dnile.-t habita- 
tion ever invented by man. The exterior \ iew i> eari*i*ull\ reiuoMal 
from si^'ht, and tlu' dull, dirty eourt}ard, often ^wainju'd durin*:- 
the rains, i> ever before tlu' tenant's eye.- ; tla^ darkne.-.- eau.-(‘<i by 
M’ant of windows painfully (a>ntrar:ts with tlu’ tioocl of ^un^him' pour- 
ing in through the doors, and at night no number of eaiulles will light 
up its gloomy walls of grey or reddish mud. The ])n‘i‘ze is either 
excluded by careless frontage, or the high and chilling winds ])our 
in like torrents; the ro(d' is never water-tight, and the walls and 
rafters li arbour hosts of scoqhoiis and spiders, wasj)> and cock- 
roaches. The Arabs, however, will expend tluar time and trouble 
in building it rather than trust their good.- in African hut^, exposed 
to thieves and to the frc([uent tires which result from barbarous 
carelessness. Everywhere, when a long halt is in ])ix)>])ect, they 
send their slaves for wood to the jungle, and superintend the 
building of a hug*e tembe. They neglect, how'e\er, an important 
precaution, — a sleeping- room raised abo\e the mean level of malaria. 

Another drawback to the Arab's happiness is the failure of hi& 
constitution; a man who escajics illness for two successive months 
boasts of immunity. The oliler residents have learned to 
moderate their a]>petites. They cat but tw ice a -day — at sifn- 
rise, and at noon : after the midday meal tlu‘y contim* them- 
selves to chewing tobacco or the dried cotfee of Karagwah. They 
avoid strong meats, especially beef and game, which are con- 
sidered heating and bilious, remaining sati-tied with light dishe>, 
omelets and pillaus, harifeuli,* tinh.t and curded milk ; and the 
less they eat the more likely they are to e&cape tever. The 
general health has been improved by the imjjoitation from the 

* Harisah, in Kisawahili “ bolvo-boko," the roast beef — the plat da n-Mstaiice 
< — of the Eastern and African Arab. It is a kind of puddinn; made ^ith linelv 
shredded meat, boiled with tiour of wheat, rice, or holcus to the consisteuce of a 
thick paste, and eaten wrh honey or sogar. 

t Finii, an Indian word, is ‘^}uoiiymous ^»jtii tlie inuhallil*ah of Eg}pt. a tlhn 
jelly of milk-aiid-water, honey, nc#-tlour, and Juices, w Inch takes the 4* I ace ol 
our northern nce-pndding. 
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coast of wheat, and a tine white rice, instead of the red aborigen 
of the eoinitrv ; and by the introduction of various fruits, plantains, 
limes, and papaws ; and vciretables, briiijalls, cucumbers, and to- 
matos, which relieve the mdigeiious hulcus and maize, manioc and 
>\Ne<‘t-potato, niilltd and phaseoli, sesanuim and groundnuts. They 
declare to having derived great iK'uetit from the introduction of 
onions— an antii’e})ra], wliich flourishes better in C’entral than in 
M aritinie Africa.* .\s might be expected, however, amongst a 
Hoating population with many slaves, foreign fruits and vegetables 
are sometimes allowed to die out, Tims some enterprising mer- 
chant introrlneed into I utany(unbe the mkungu, or bidarn,t of 
the coast, and the date-tree : the latt(T, watered once every third 
dav, proini>ed to hear fruit, ^\he^l, in the absence of the master, 
the W aiuamwezi (aU up the young slioots into walking-sticks. 
Sugar is importeil ; th(^ water-u anting cane will not tlirive in arid 
Un\aiivenil)t\ and honev lmI^t he used as a succedaneuin. Black 
j)epp(T, unlvei>ally con:?ldered cooling- by Orientals, is much eaten 
with curry stutfs and otlnw highIy-sea^oned dishes, \shereas the 
excellent chillier and bird-pe[)p(T, which here grow wild, are 
sinn lin'd for their luxating jirojKU’ties. Butter and ghee are made 
hv the \\(‘althv ; huinhh'r hou>es buy the article, whicli is plentiful 
and good, from the \Vanyamv\ezi. AVater is the usual beverage. 
kSorne Araiis drink togua, a sweet prejiaration of holcus ; and 
other>, (lehaiiehees, indulge in the sour and intoxicating pombe, or 
small-heer. 

The market at T'nyanyembe varies greatly according to 
the quantity of the rains : as usual in barbarous societies, a dry 
sea^on, or a few unexpected caravans, will raise the prices, even to 
trebling ; and the ditferonce of value in grain before and after 
the llar^est will he double or half of what it is at par. The price 
of provisions in Onvannvezi has nicrea>od inordinately since the 
Arabs have settled in the land. Formerly a slave- b<5y could be 
purchased for o fundo, or oO strings of beads: the snn)e article 
would now fetch A fundo of cheap white porcelain beads 

would procure a milch cow ; and a goat, or 10 hens its equivalent, 


* The onion, so known in S. Africa, upon the is-land of Zanzibar rapidly 
degenerates into a kind of house leek. In U nyaniwezi it is of tolerable size and 
flavour. It enters into a variety of dishes, the most nauseous being piohabi) the 
sugared (>nielet. In consequence of demand, onions are expeiisne in the inte- 
rior: an indigo-dyed shukkah will piirciiase little more than a pound. When the 
bull's fail, the leaves are chopped into thin circles, fried in clarified butter with 
salt, and eaten as a relish with meat. They are also inserted into niarak or 
soups, to disguise the hitter and rancid taste of stale ghee. Onions may be sown at 
all seasons except during the wet monsoon, when they are liable to decay. The 
Washenzi liave not yet borrowed this excellent and healthy vegetable from tlie 
Arabs. Garhc lias also been tried in Unyanjembe, but with less success; more- 
over, it is considered too heating for dailv use. 
t >■ Uhap II. 
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was to be bought for 1 khete. In plentiful years l^nyanyenibe is, 
however, still the cheapest country in Ea^t Africa, and, as uMial 
in cheap countries, it induces the merchant to spend more than in 
the dearest. Faddy of good quality, wluai not in demand, is \\orth 
1 shukkah of American domestics for ’2() ka}la,* maiz(‘ 25, and 
sorghum, here the statf of life, when in laj'ge stock, (iO. A fat 
bullock may be bought for 4 domestics, a cow co^t> from f) to 12, 
a sheep or a goat from I to 2. A hen, or its ecpil valent 4 or 5 
eggs, may be bought for 1 kliete of coral or pink porcelain beads ; t 
1 fundo of the same will purchase a Imge buneli of plajitaius, with 
w’hich maw'd or wine4 and siki or vinegar an' made ; and the 
Wanyamwezi will supply about a ])int of milk ('V(*rv morning at 
the rate of 1 shukkah ])er mensi'in. A kind of mud-fi-ii is ( anght 
by the slaves in the fre(pient jMxds wdiieh, during- the (*o]d season, 
dot the course of tlu* Gombe Nullah, lying 5 niih's north of Kazeh ; 
and ret nrn-eara vans often bring with them stores of daga'a or 
small fry from the Tanganyika l^\ke. 

The traveller by means of introductory letters to the Doyen of 
the Arab merchants can always recruit his stock of cloth, l)ca<ls, 
and wires, powder and ball, spices, comforts, and drugs. He will 
pay, however, at Unvanyembe about live times their marki't value 
at Zanzibar ; sugar, for instance, sells at its weig-ht in ivory, or 
nearly oiie-third more than its weight in beads. The merchants 
accept a draft })ayal)le at Zanzibar, atid thus I nyanyembe may 
be converted into a second ])oint of tlejiarture by the explorer. 

From Unvanyembe 20 marciies, which are seldom acccmiplished 
under 25 days, conduct the traveller to Ujiji, upon the Tanga- 
nyika Lake, Of these the fifth station is Msene, the great Funder 
of Western Unyamwezi — it is usually reached in H days; and the 
twelfth is the Malagarazi River, the western limit of tiie fourth 
region. 

There are, however, two main roads from Unyanyembo to the 
Lake. The more lengthy — which finds favour’with up-caravans who 
wish to recruit or to trade on route — diverges northward of the 
right line leading to the Malagarazi Ferry, following, in fact, the 
two sides of a triangle, whose apex is the Funder Msene. ’ 
The several stations on this road will be described in the following 
pages. The southerly and direct path is preferred by return- 


* The kavia in Zanzibar is a grain measure consisting of four kubabah. It 
varies from hve to seven pound's Chap. X\ I. 

t Beads in the interior of Africa are by the following scale —4 hjtil each 
a single length from index-tip to wnst =\ khete; In khete 'each a <ioubied 
length round a man’s throat )= 1 fundo. tor other divisions, gr,' Chap. XVI. 

I See Chap. XIV, The vinegar is also made of hoiiev four parts) and water 
(one part; mixed, and poured ui a calabash under the sun to ferment and aoetize, 
an imperfect operation, which takes piao** after about a fortnight. Hoiie^ lu abun- 
dant, and the swarms of bees» soinetinns elear the Milai-ej;. 
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caravans, who, beln,<? laden with ivory and slaves, would avoid the 
temptation.'? of M.-eiie. The difference of distance is about 65 miles, 
and tlu' irn‘atc.'?t interval between the two lines, which converge at 
U 5 «enye, is dO miles. 

Jx-aving Kazeh, the road to Msene running due west spans an 
undulating and highly cultivated country, confined by granitic 
cones and ridges, which seem to trend in eveiy direction. After 
the fifth mile it winds round the base of Zimbili, a lumpy hill, 
with a north and south lay, and conspicuous as a landmark from 
the A^;ab settlements. The remnant of the way traverses a hiir 
and j)opulous land, with irregularly disposed and distant hills on 
both sides. Towards the end of the march the country declines 
westward, and marsli begins to mingle with field and plantation. 
The station, Yombo, which is reached in 3 h. 40 in., was in 1858 
a new and pictm•e^fple village of circular huts, surrounded by 
plantains and wild fruit-trees — the Mkuba,^ the l\Ichongoma,t 
tht* * * § Mwoniro.f gigantic Borassus, or Palmyra. § The situa- 

tion, howtner, is low and unhealthy ; and provisions, in consequence 
of the vicinity of the Kazeh market, are not always procurable. 

From Vomho a long march of 7 h. 40 m. leads the caravan to 
the district of Mfuto. Emerging from the fields and villages, the 
road enters a thick jungle, with low wooded and stony hills, which 
rise to about 4000 feet above sea-level, on the left hand. Thence 
ascending a gently ri^ing ridge newly cleared of forest, it leaves 
on the right tlie little settlement of Pano, where sheep and goats, 
fowls and eggs, are sometimes procurable. Another jungle strip 
leads to the clearing of Mfuto, a broad, populous, and fertile 
vallev ])lain, where the stately tamarind flourishes to perfection. 
Caravans generally march through the alternate patches of thin 
w'ood and field, studded with granite blocks, to the western 
boundarv of ^Ifuto, where water is plentiful and provisions can 
he readily procured. At this place, in 1S58, was the village of 
Irora, alJo called R(1ra and Lola, the property of Salim bin Salih, 
a coa.-t-Arab from Mhuarnaji, who claimed a Hariri origin. The 
settlement consisted of a large strong tembe, in which the master 
resided with his wives and children, dependants and slaves. Around 
it ro:?e several round huts or outhouse:?, in which travellers were 
allowed to repose : but, after the hospitality of Kazeh, the greeting 
of 8alim bin Salih was not jjrcpo^sessing. From Mfuto the direct 


* Tht* nikuha or rnkui bears an edible red plum which, though scanty in flesh, is 
by no means unpalatable. 

t The mchongoina b^ars a chocolate-coloured berrj- about the size of a cherry, 
with a <lark stone ; though edible, it lacks the grateful acid of the inkuba. 

t- 'Chap. TV. 

§ The borassus, vhich docs not exist in the barren platform of Cgogo, reappears 
in Tnjamwczi. and extends as far as the Tanganyika Lake. At Msene it is tapped 
for toddy. In the wilder districts the people are unable to climb it. 
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road leads westward to the Malaga razi River, and leaves to the 
north the detour made hy caravans to Ms(‘ne. 

The third march, which occupies d h. T)!) ni., leads over a tlat 
country, through ti(*hls and \llla^:es, divided hy uncleared ^rouiul. 
Travellers o-euerally halt at the setthuneut (‘aih‘d Muinyi C’haiuli, 
where certain Arabs from Oman have Iniilt hirii'e tmnhe, harra- 
coons, and warehouses. Thi>di>trlct ^u])pli(‘s the adjoininir countries 
with turmeric, which the merchant^ declare \^a^ not hrou^jht from 
Zanzibar. A >mall (piantity i> uIm) utowu in Unvanuunhe. In 
one of the stri])s of jun^h* which <li\i(U^s this road, Silim bin 
Masud was murdered in 1 83S. 

The fourth march, o(‘cu])Yinji; about 5 h., crossts tliick jun^Ldt' 
and low swampy ground ; whence, hendinu northwar^l^, it (uitt rs 
a rocky ^^orj^e of rouj^h hills, overjxrow'n with thorns and tnav, and 
runniiii^ jjaralUd to the chain oh-erved in the la>t march. I pon 
the low' levels appear the horassus, the inkuha, and the 
cane. lA^avln;^^ tlie ^n>r^e, the track spans broken amon^^^ 

low elevations, and finallv emer^in^ from the intricate countiy 
abuts upon a highly cultivated Hat, pecnliaily rich in black cattle. 
On the western boundary of tlie di^trict calh'd Wilyankuni, a 
wealthy merchant, Salim bin Said, surnamed Simba, or the Lion, 
has obtained from the Sultan 3Irorwa permission to build a larg(‘ 
tembe. He never allows a stranger to }>ass his house without 
entertainment. 

At the Simba’s village the road again divides ; the more direct 
branch passes northwards, and, cro>>ing throurrh T yow wa, or I yon- 
w'a, a district ruled by Sultan ^lurumira, a chief of Muhinda family, 
after 12 h. to 13 h. marchiiur leads to the ^‘ttlements of .Mscne. 
This track leads through fertile and well-cultivated lands into a 
dense jungle, which stretches with a aingh* interruption almost up 
to the doors of the villages. 

From Western Wilyankuni the soutlunai line, which is tin* 
favourite, crosses jungles and fields in strips, with graasy aw amp and 
bottoms of black mud veiled after rain with ru>ty* coloured water. 
In places apjiear villages and large plantain- grounds. After a march 
of 2 h. 30 m. it leaves the district of Masenge, and in 2 h. more 
reaches the settlement of Kirira. Here, also, the Aral>s have erected 
solid and extensive tenements, surrounded by tall hedges of milk- 
bush. They call the air a medicine, and vaunt its virtues after the 
unhealthy ciimate of Unvainembe. They are in high favour with 
the Sultan Kafr ini, a man equally celebrated for value and conduct. 
Hard by the settlement, in almost impassable lines of vegetation, lies 
the Gombe Nullah, tlu' main drain of this basin. It form? a de<']> 
and rapid stream during the rains, and throughout the dry season it 
retains in parts deep pooL, which shelter the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile. At a distance from the water the fertility of the 
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soil diminishes, jungle is more common than clearing, flocks and 
herds are rarer, and the habitations reassume the comfortless cir- 
cular form. The eastern frontier of the Msene district is reached 
aft(‘r a march of D h. through a dense jungle with a few scattered 
clearings. Crossing the Gombe Nullali, and leaving sundry small 
villages embosomed in euphorbia, the line enters another thick 
jungle, along narrow paths in places undermined by rats. After 
pa>sing the frontier it arrives in 2 h., making a total of 13 h. 30 ra., 
at the setth'ments of 31 sene, where the dense whld vegetation on 
the east suddenly opening out discloses to the west a broad view' 
of admirable fertility. 

3Isene, the great Bunder of Western Unyamw ezi, may be called 
the capital of the coast Arabs and the Wasawahili, who, having 
a naturid anti})athy to their brethren of Oman, have abandoned to 
them Uinanyembe and its vicinity. Of late years, how'ever, the 
Omani merchants, having been driven from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts by sundry murders into 3Isene, may at times be met there 
to the mimbt*r of four or five, '^llie inhabitants are chiefly 
A\ asumbwu, a subtrilK' of the Wanyamwezi race. There is, how- 
ever, besides Arabs and ^\ asawahili. a large floating popidation 
of the J)a^t(>ral clan called Watosi, and fugitives from Uhha. In 
18a(S the chief of 3Isene was the Sultan 3Iasanza. Both he and 
lunza, his brother, were hospitable and friendly to travellers, espe- 
cially to the Arabs, who but a few years ago beat off with their 
armed slaves a large plundering party of the ferocious Watuta. 
This chief has considerable power, and the heads of criminals 
elevated upon poles in front of his several villages show' that he 
rules with a firm hand. He is never approached by a subject 
without the (‘hipping of hands and the kneeling which in these 
lands are the honours paid to royalty. He is a large -limbed 
and sinewy old man, dressed in a dirty Arab check, over a coat 
of rancid biittiT, with a bn^ad brass disk neatly aral^esqued round 
his neck, w ith a mnltitude of little pigtails where his head was not 
bald, and with masv^es of samlx) or wire rings round his ankles. 
Like the generality of sultans, he despises beads as an article of 
decoration, ])referring coils of brass or copper. He called several 
times at the house occupied by the Expedition, and on more than 
one occasion brought with him a bevy of wives, whose deportment 
was rather naive than decorous. 

3rsene, like llnyanyembe, is not a town, but a mass of detached 
settlements, which are unconscious of a regular street. To the 
northwards lie the villages of the Sultan — Kwihanga and Yovu. 
These are surrounded with a strong stockade, a deep moat, and 
a thick milk-bush hedge, intended for defence. The interior is 
occupied by thatched circular huts, divided by open squarelik(' 
ppaces, and wynds and alleys are formed by milk-bush hedges and 
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palisades. There are distinct places for the several wives, families, 
and slaves. The other settlements — Mbugaih in the wild and 
Mji Mpia (‘^new tovsn”), the place atlected by the Wasawahili — 
cluster in a circle, se])arated by ^hort cro>s-r()a(ls, which after rain 
are ankle-deej) in mud, from (hiyambo. tlie favourite locale of the 
coast Arabs. This settlement, which contaiiu‘d in iSoS nine larue 
tembe and about 150 huts, boasts of an A frit ‘an attempt at a soko 
or bazar, a clear space ht'twtam the houses, vs here, in tiiu‘ weather, 
bullocks are daily slauaiitered for food, and where grain, v(‘ge- 
tables, and milk are t'xpo^ed for sale. At Msene a fresh out lit 
of cloth, beads, and win" can he ])rociired for a ])rice somewhat 
higher than at X nyanyembe. The merchants have small >ti)res 
of drugs and spices, and sometime^ a few comforts, as colle(», lea, 
and sugar. Tlie latter is g-enerallv made t)f irranulated honey, 
and therefore called sukkari za aMill.’’ The climate of Mseiie is 
damp, the neigrlibouring hills and the thicklv-\(‘getated country 
attracting an abundance of rain. It is ex(H*edingIy unlu^althy, the 
e fleet doubtless of tilth in the villages and of >tagnant waters spread 
over the land. The Gtimbe Nullah, which runs through the dis- 
trict, about b h. march from the settlements, di^charffes its super- 
fluous contents after rain into the many lakelets, ])on(Is, and ^wamps 
of the lowlands, fertilized by a wet monsoon, wlujse floods from 
the middle of October to May are interrupltnl only by bursts of 
fervent heat, the fat, black soil manured by the decay of centuries, 
reproduces abundantly anything couiinitted to it. Flowers bloom 
spontane()u>ly over the flats, and trees ])ut on their richest raiment. 
Kice of tlie red (piality — the white is rare and dear — growb with 
a density and rapidity unknown in Kastern Unvamwezi. llolcus 
and millet, maize and manioc, are jdentiful enough to be exported. 
Miigmficent palmyras, plantains, and papaws. bauhinias and 
sycamores, and a host of wild fruit-trees, e^J)ccially the tamarind, 
which is extensively used, adorn the land. Tlie other production.^ 
are onions, sweet potatoes, and egg-plants, which are cultivated; 
turmeric, brouglit from tlie vicinity ; toinatos and bird-pepper, 
which grow wild ; jmlses, beans, pumjikiiis, water-melon?, onions ( ?), 
excellent mushrooms, and edible fungi. Milk, poultry, honey, 
and tobacco are cheap and ])lentifuL The currency at M^eue in 
1858* was the pipe-stem beads of white and blue ^xircelain, chilled 
soti in the string, and individually masaro. Of these ten were 
sufficient to purchase a pound of beef. Tiic other bead? in demand 
were the sungomaji, or ** pigeon- egg, the red- coral, the pink 
porcelain, and the shell-decoration called kiwangwa. The cheaper 
varieties may be exchanged for grain and vegetables, but they 

* The date is specified, as the currency is liable to perpetual and sudden 
change, often causuig ^evore to nvTchant^i. 'who, after laying in a large 

outfifof certain l)eaUs, find theui siuldenlv uiita?hionul>le and tiierefore useless. 
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will not purchase fowls, milk, and eggs. The market at Msene 
is usually somewhat cheaper than tiiat of Unyanyembe, but at 
times the prices become exorbitant. 

The industry of ^Msene is confined to manufacturing a few 
cotton cloths, coarse mats, clay pipeheads, and ironmongery.* As 
might be expected from the constitution of its society, Msene is a 
place of gross debauchery, most grateful to the Afi’ican mind. 
All, from Sultan to slave, are intoxicated whenever the material 
is forthcoming, and the relations between the sexes are of the 
loosest description. The drum is never silent, and the dance fills 
up the spare intervals of carouse, till exhausted nature can no more. 
Tiie consequence is, that caravans invariably lose numbers by 
desertion when passing through Msene. Even household slaves, 
born and bred u])on the coast, cannot tear themselves from its 
Circean charms. 

From Msene to the Malagarazi Fiver arc reckoned 7 long or 
14 short marches. This country is no favourite with the traveller. 
A long stet'p of blue hills lying northwards, and in sight of the 
settlements, ever reminds him of the vicinity of the M atuta. The 
people upon^the line of march are divided into several clans, 
and in }>laces where M anyaiuwezi and Wavinza herd with 
Wawende and Wagara, all are equally hostile to wealth. Villages 
are less frequent and more meanly built, and strangers are never 
admitted beyond the iiii.'«erable faubourgs of the fenced hamlets. 
The land, also, is most unhealthy. After rain the rich, dark loam, 
like the black earth of Guzerat and the Deccan, becomes a coat 
of mire. Abo\e a cano})y of cumulus and purple nimbus, which 
discharge their loads in copious daily floods. The vegetation 
iK'Comes exee^J?ive, and, where there is no cultivation, a dense 
iiiattiiig of coarse gra:rs, laid by wind and rain, and rotted by the 
mud, veils the earth : and from below rises a shivering and clammy 
chill, the effect of extreme iuiniidity. In the dry season it is but 
little le:?s lethal. The sim di:?tils poi:?on from the ground, though 
unable to dry up the frequent swamps and deep pools, which, 
lined by double ranks of vegetation, are as malarious as the man- 
grove ^ore^ts of the inaritiine regions. The jiaths, pitted with 
deej) hole.-, are mere lines worn through tlie jungle. 

A march of 4 h. 15 in. leads from the settlements of Msene to 
Sorora, on the extreme west of the district. The road spans the 
mo^t fertile of valleys, through fields of red and white rice, over 
muddy tracks riddled by rat-holes. Dwarf huts, like inverted 
birds'-nests, are ^cattere<.l over the cultivation ; and everywhere in 
sight are villages, jwettily embanked by liuge hedges of milk-bush, 
and enlivened by growths of pajiaws and plantains, by the mwongo 


For a general account of tbese ai ticks, stv. Chap. XIV. 
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with its damson-like fruit, the into<ywo or wood-apple, and by the 
tall palmyra, who^'C hiuh coluiimar stmn, \sith a eeiitral swell in 
each huge .hole, is eminently attraetive. Aitvr 1 h. m. the 
path pas:^es Mhhali, the normal cultivators’ village, built in a 
jungle-girt clearing, with double walls of eupliori)la concealing 
the palisade, and tall g^■a^ses g-rowing* uj) to the doorways, (.’ara- 
vans rarely halt at this place, its ]n’o\ i-ion^ IxMiijr exhaust(‘d by 
the markets of ^Ltme. Another >pan of 2 h., through a dense 
jungle upon a dtaul flat, succecxhal by rolling irround, bordt'red 
with low hills and covered \Nith alternate bush and cultivation, 
leads to Sengati, a similar verdure-t^lad village of jK'asantry, where 
rice and other sii{>plies are ju'ocurabhx "riuuua' an hour ovit a 
dead flat of fields and the rankest urass leads to roiling ground, 
in the vicinity of the (ironibe Nullah, witli scattered huts upon 
the rises, and villages built close to dense v<‘getation bordering 
upon the stream. Sorora, or Solola, is one of the most deadly 
Spots in Fnyamwezi; yet travellers bound for I jiji are generally 
delayed for some da vs in this jflace of j)estileuee to colh'ct a stock 
of rice, which is rarely procurable farther west. 

From Sorora the stvond stage leads after 5 h. 30 in. to Kaj^jan- 
jeri. Traversing a fetid marsh, tlu' road ent(u*s a forest and spans a 
sharp angle of the Ch)nibe Nullah, upon ^hosi* grassy and reedy 
banks lie during the droughts a few dilapidated Baumrinden ” 
canoes, showing that at times the bed becomes unfordable. 
Emerging from the dense and muddy jungle on the otluT side of 
the drain, the path traverses the luxuriant fields of swetd jmtato 
and maize around the settlements of L kungwe, wiiich lies about 
2 h. 15 111 . from Sorora. After heavy rains some of these villag('s 
are dcejdy inundated. Again ])lunging into a monotonous unhealthy 
jungle with muddy bottoms and tall thick grass, after 1 h. 15 m. 
the track passes the mean little village of Panda, \\here water is 
to be obtained, but provender is not Thence to Kajjanjeri is a 
short inarch of 1 h. 3()in. through another muddy co])se \\ith 
occasional dwarf clearings. Kajjanjeri is a clump of round huts : 
to judge from the mud and grass which occu])y the floors in the 
rainy season, it is tenantiMl onlv during the fair season by the 
cultivators of the surrounding fields. The climate is the terror of 
travellers. Kajjanjeri boasts of a sultan, but its rare patches of 
cultivation cannot supply caravans. 

The third march, which lasts 4 h. 45 m.. traverses from east to 
west the district of Usagozi, of old the cajutal province of 
Unyamwezi, and still one of its most civilized divisions. The 
country is laid out in alternate seams of grassy plain, dense jungle, 
and fertile field ; the soil is a dark vegetable humus, which bears 
luxuriant crops of grain, vegetables, and tobacco ; honey-logs hang 
upon every larger tree, cattle are sold to travellers, and the 
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people are deterred by the aspect of a dozen discoloured skulls 
capping tall poles planted in a semicircle at the principal entrance 
of each settlement from doing violence to caravans. Usagozi in 
1858 was governed by Sultan llyombo, an old chief “ adorned with 
much Christian courtesy.’’ His subjects are Wakalaganza, the noble 
tribe of the \\’anvamwezi, mixed however with Watosi, a fine- 
looking race, markedly superior to their neighbours, but satisfied 
with leaky, ragged, and filthy huts in large but unfenced villages. 
The general dress of the people is bark-cloth stained a dull black. 
The sultan will supply travellers with porters, who cannot be hired 
beyond the limits of this province. Some authorities make 
Usagozi the western frontier of Unyamwezi, others place the 
boundary at Mukoziino, a few miles to the westward. It is certain 
however that beyt)nd Usagozi the Wanyamwezi are but half pro- 
prletoi*s of the soil. 

The fourth march from Usiigozi to Mukoziino occupies about 
4 h. 45 m. The route, leadinj]: through grain-fields, thick jungle 
strips, and low grassy and muddy savannahs which must be rounded 
during the rainy monsoon, passes about half way the settlement of 
Masenga. It belongs to some stray Wagara or Wagala, an 
extensive tribe limiting Unyamwezi on the south and south-east, at 
a distance of about a week’s inarch from the road. The head- 
quarter village is large and comfortable ; supplies and water are 
abundant ; but caravans seldom delay at Masenga, the people being 
neither safe nor hospitable. From this point the route, traversing 
cultivation, thick jungles, and low muddy bottoms of tall grass, 
chequered with lofty tamarinds, arrives at the large and well-pali- 
saded villages of the Mukozinio district, occupied by Wanyamwezi, 
Wagara. and Wawende stragglers from the regions lying to the 
south-west of the Land of the Moon. Strangers are here not 
admitte<l into the Boinah, and merchants begin to camp in the 
jungle ratluT than mingle with the villagers, who even object to 
>ell provisions. At one of the^e settlements the E. African 
Expedition was refm-ed entrance on the plea that men had never 
yet been seen riding upon asses. 

From Mukozinio to l^rcnye, the fifth station, is a long march of 
7 h. 15 m. After crossing a succession of fields and jungle strips 
the road abuts about half way upon Uganza, a fine fenced village 
of Wawende, \sho will not supply travellers with provisions. 
Beyond Uganza lies a long grassy plain of black earth, where 
zebras and antelopes abound ; a broad belt of jungle thence leads 
to the clearing which announces the vicinity of the populous and 
well-fenced village of Usenye. At this point terminates the 
neutral ground, which extending from Usagozi is peopled by a 
mixture of Wakalaganza (Wanyamwezi) and Watosi, Wagara, 
and W awende. Here too ends the Land of the Moon, and 
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Uvinza, the country lying directly to its westward, commences. 
At Usenye the direct road from Unyanyembe anastomoses with 
the northern route after its detour to Msene. Here travellers march 
with increased precaution, deeming the Wavinza a more dangerous 
race even than their neiglibours. 

The land of Uvinza extends from the neutral ground on the 
frontier of Unyamwezi to the country of the Wakaraiiga westward ; 
the northern and southern limits are imperfectly defined. The 
Wavinza hold the fertile grounds on the left bank of the Mala- 
garazi River ; the incursions of the AVatutii have driven them from 
the right side, where now all is barren, only a few vestiges of huts 
lying in a dense mass of jungle. In 1858 the principal chief of 
the Wavinza was Sultan Mzogera or Mzongera, the Lord of the 
River. 

The sixth stage from Msene is usually accomplished in 5 h. 20 ra. 
After passing through the cultivated grounds of Usenye the route 
enters a deep jungle w here still linger remains of villages plundered 
and burned by the Watuta, whose hills rise clearly defined 
on the right hand. Beyond this wild, a party of Masawahili 
traders in 1858 had erected a settlement. About half way lies 
amongst rich cultivation Rukunda or Lukunda, a settlement of 
Wavinza. On the north of the road runs the Malagarazi 
River, whose plain is bounded by the far hills of the Watuta ; the 
low levels of the neighbouring country have converted these places 
into perennial beds of soft, deep, and slippery mire, upon whose 
borders rice flourishes luxuriantly. The normal country — jungle, 
fields, and grasses — occurs between Rukunda and the terminus of 
this march, Wanyika of the Wa^^nza. At this place the water is 
abundant but ill-flavoured, the country is adorned w ith magnificent 
palmyras and huge clumps of plantain and euphorbia ; cannabis 
and the wdld arum grow^ wild ; and the fields abound in water- 
melons and yellow cucumbers, grain, ground-nuts, manioc, sweet 
potato, thur, and tobacco. At Wanyika caravans are delayed by 
the necessity of settling blackmail wdth Sultan Mzogera, the Lord 
of the Malagarazi River. By withdrawing his canoes he can 
always enforce his claims, and the difficulty is to strike the balance 
between his covetousness and the jmrsimony of the ivory and 
slave dealers. He took from the Expedition, after a week's 
waste in haggling, about forty cloths, blue and white, six wire 
bracelets, and ten fundo of coral beads, declining to receive 
the inferior kinds: it is equivalent in these countries to 50/. in 
England. According to the Arabs he was not more than usually 
extortionate. 

The seventh stage, from Wanyika to the Malagarazi River, con- 
cludes in 8 h. the passage of the fourth region. The road leads up 
and dowm an incline towards the valley of the river, where bush 
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and field alternate with black mud, putrid grass, and, after rains, with 
shallow pools. This march is divided by Unyanguruwwe, a miser- 
able settlement, which produces, however, sorghum in abundance, 
sweet potatoes, and the finest manioc. Thence spanning cultiva- 
tion and undulating grassy ground, and passing over hill-spurs to 
avoid the deeper swam})s, it debouches from a jungle upon the 
alluvial plain, with the swift brown stream, in the dry season about 
fifty yards broad, swirling through the tall wet grasses of its banks 
on the right band."^ Northwards lies a w ide expanse of emerald 
plain like a carddable, over wliich the stream when in flood 
debords to a distance of two miles, cutting it into deep creeks and 
inlets. It is bounded in the far distance by a sinuous line of faint 
blue hill. Westward and southward rises a wall-shaped ridge, 
stony and wooded, which buttresses the left bank of the river for 
some days journey down the stream. The path, diverging towards 
the end of the march from a bend in the bed, enters broken 
ground and thin jungle, haunted by mosquitoes, where caravans 
usually encamp preparatory to crossing the Malagarazi River. 
The district on the left bank is called Ugaga ; it contains a few' 
villages, which supply travellers with scanty ])rovisions at an 
exorbitant rate. Moreover, a second delay is here caused by the 
necessity of settling ferriage with the ^lutwalet or Lord of the 
LeiTy. The Sultan Mzogera has sold his permission to cross the 
river. The Mutwale now wants pay for permission to ferry 
across. He took from the Expedition fourteen cloths and one 
bracelet of brass w ire, lialf his original demand ; moreover, for 
each trip the ferryman rece\\ed from one to five khetes of beads, 
according to the weight and value of the freight. J 

Such was the road from Unyaiiyembe through Msene to the 
Malagarazi River in 185^?. < >n tiie direct line, numbering six 

stages§ from 3Ifuto to I ?cnye, few- places require notice. Mimbi 


* This was the only place in E. Africa where a herd of elephants was seen on 
the line of inarch. 

t ^lutwale or Mutware in the plural Watwalc means a suitaii’s son or a minor 
chief amongst the Wasumbwa. the Waviuza, the Wajiji, and other adjoining rac^. 

I The demands on return are generally even more exorbitant. The E. African 
Expedition was fined to the extent of seven cloth.«, a large jar of palm oil, and at 
least 3no khete or strings of white and bine porcelain beads. 

§ The stations are as follows : — 

1. Mfuto to Mimbi, 4 hours. 

2. Mimbi to I^uzari, 6 hours. 

3. Unzari to Tsange iO'^enji of Mr. CooIey\ 6 hours. 

4. Usange to Usagozi ^Osagozi of Mr. Cooley), 3 hours. 

.5. Csagozi to Uvungu, r> hours 30 min. 

fi. Uvungu to Usenye, 4 hours. 

At Mimbi the people are feared by strangers. From that point to Unzari, also an 
inhospitable district, the laud is alternately swampy and jungly ; tsetse-tiies are 
troublesome in the patches of bush ; the villages are hedged with luxuriant 
euphorbia, and fine palmyras are scattered over the country. Tobacco is plentiful 
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is a large village of Wakalaganza, who supply provisions to 
strangers. Unzari, a settlement amongst rice swamps, shows the 
last of the teinbe or square hollow’ villages. A little w'estward lies the 
district of Uyogo. Beyond l^yogo is Usange, a starveling settle- 
ment of Wanyamwezi, near a thick jungle of thorns, w ith swamps 
and headlands along the road. U vungu, al>o of the \\ akalaganza, 
lies in a fertile grain country : it is rich in tobacco, but the water 
is unusually bad : here cattle and coinfoit end. 

A still older road, alluded to by Messrs. ( ’ooley* and Mac(pie(‘n 
iis leading through Ugunda and I shisha, districts south of Mfuto 
and Msene, has now l)een abandoned. 

The races reejuiring notice in this region are two, the Wakimbu 
and the Wanyamwezi. 

The Wakimbu, who are emigrants into Unyamwezi, claim a 
noble origin, and d(Tive themselves from the broad lands running 
south of Unyanyeuibe westw’ard to K'hokoro. About twenty 
masika or years ago, according to them:^elves, in company with 
their neighbours the Wakonongo and the Wamia, they left 
Nguru, Usanga, and Usenga, in consequence of the repeat<*d 
attacks of the Warori, and migrated to Kijhri, the district King 
south of Tura; they have now extended into Mg'uiula Mkhali 
and Unyanyeinbe, w^liere they hold the land by })ernnssion of the 
Wanyamwezi. t They build firmly stockaded villages, tend cattle, 
and cultivate sorghum and maize, millet and pulse, cucumbers and 
w^ater-meloiis. ^Vppareutly they are poor, being generally clad in 
skins. They barter slaves and ivory in small quantities to the 
merchants, and some travel down to the coast. They are con- 
sidered treacherous by their neighbours, and ^lapokera, the Sultan 
of Tura, is according to the Arabs prone to commit “avanies.*’ 


and cattle abound, but meat and milk are rarely procurable. Between Unzari and 
Usange the last tembeare observed : the circular huCbecomes the cultivator’s normal 
habitation. To the west, UTungu of the Wakalaganza is a large settlement sur- 
rounded by jungle and rice-growing swamps. The soil is rich, water is abuiulaut, 
and tobacco as well as provisions may be purchased. U vungu in I S.'S w as umler 
a Saltan Magoma, an old man dressed in an uncommonly dirty fez and Arab 
checks, with loads of iron-wire sambo upon his ankles. lie did not demand a 
honga or blackmail, but he begged hard and successfully for a little blue vitriol, 
the panacea of this country. 

The indirect distance by dead reckoning from Unyanyembe to Ujiji, vi^ Msene 
and the northern road, was calculated at '205 miles, the southern 318. 

* ‘ Geography of N’yassi’ tp. 23, Koute to the Lake through Monomoezi). The 
details are slightly incorrect. “ Ogara” is corrupted from Ugala, the lands of the 
Wagala mentioned above. Atumba the Itumba of the Wakimbu. The “ King 
of Oha *’ was never sovereign of the Wanyamwezi ; the tribe of abba, as will be 
seen, is a servile race. also Mr. Macqueeu on the ‘Geography of Central 
Africa,’ p. 118; and Chap. VII. of this book. 

t In these regions there are few obstacles to immigrants. They visit the 
Sultan, make a small present, obtain permission to settle, and name the village 
after Uieir own chief; but the original proprietors retain their rights to the 
soil. 
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They are knoTO by a number of small lines formed between the 
hair of the temples and the eyebrows by raising the skin with a 
needle, and opening it by points laterally. In appearance they are 
dark and uiiconiely ; their arms are bows and arrows, spears and 
knives stuck in the leathern waistbelt ; some wear necklaces of 
curiously plaited straw, others a strip of white cowskin bound 
around the brow — a truly African decoration. Their language 
differs from Kinyamwezi. 

The Wanyamwezi tribe, the proprietors of the soil, is the 
typical race in this portion of Central Africa : its comparative 
industry and commercial activity have secured to it a superiority 
over the other kindred races. 

The aspect of the Wanyamwezi is alone sufficient to disprove 
the existence of very elevated lands in this part of the African 
interior. They arc usually of a dark sepia brown, rarely ^coloured 
like diluted Indian ink, as are the Wahiao and slave races to the 
south, with negroid features markedly less Semitic than the people 
of the eastern coast. The effiuvium from their skins, especially 
after exercise or excitement, marks their connection with the 
negro. The hair curls crisply, but it grow s to the length of four 
or five inches before it .splits ; it is usually twisted into many little 
ringlets or hanks ; it hangs down like a fringe to the neck, and is 
combed off the forehead after the manner of the ancient Egyptians 
and the modem Hottentots. The beard is thin and short, there 
are no whiskers, and the mu^tachio— when not plucked out — is 
scant and straggling. Most of tlie men and almost all the women 
remove the eyelashes, and pilar hair rarely appears to grow . The 
normal figure of the race is tall amt stout, and the women are 
remarkable for the elongation of the mammary organs. Few' have 
small wai&ts, and the only lean men in the land are the juniors, 
the sick, and the famished. Tiiis race is said to be long-lived, 
and it is not deficient in bodily strength and Siivage courage. The 
clan-mark is a double line of little cuts like the marks of cupping 
made by a friend with a knife or razor along the temporal foss4e 
from the external edges of the eyebrow s to the middle of the cheeks 
or to the lower jaws. Sometimes a third line or a band of three 
small lines is drawn down the forehead to the bridge of the nose. 
The men prefer a black, charcoal being the substance generally 
used, the women a blue colour, and the latter sometimes ornament 
their faces with little perpendicular scars below the eyes. They 
do not file the teeth into a saw-shape as seen amongst the southern 
races, but they generally form a triangular or wedge-shaped 
aperture by chipping aw ay the internal corners of the two front in- 
cisors like the Damaras of S. Africa, and the women extract the 
lower central teeth. Both sexes enlarge the lobes of the ears. In 
many parts of the country skins are more commonly worn than 
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cloth,* except by the Sultans and the wealthier classes : they deride 
the Arabs for dressing during the march, instead of preserving 
their finery for display at home. The women wear the tobe of 
the coast, tightly wraj)ped round either above or more commonly 
below the breast; the poorer classes veil the bosom \Nith a square 
of softened skin ; the remainder of tlu' dress is a kilt or short 
petticoat of the sune material extending from waist to knee, 
^laidens never cover the breast, and children are rarely clothed ; 
the infant, as u^ual in E. Afri(‘a, is carried in a skin fastened by 
thongs behind the parent’s back. The favourite ornaments are 
beads, of which the red coral, the ])ink, and the pigeon- 
egg” arc preferretl. From the neck de])end strings of beads 
with kiwangwa, disks of shell brought from the coast, and 
crescents of hij)])opotamus-teeth, country-made, and when the 
beard is long it is strung with red and j)articoloured beads. 
Brass and copper bangles or massive rings are worn ujxm the 
wrists, the forearm bears the ponderous kitindi or coil-bracelet, and 
the arm above the elbow is sometimes decorated with disks of 
ivory or with a razor in an ivory etui ; the middle is girt with a 
coil of wire twisted round a rope of hair (jr fibre, and the ankles 
are covered with small iron bells and rings of thin iron wire called 
sambo. t \Adicn travelling a goat’s horn uted as a bugle is 
secured over the right shoulder by a lanyard and allowed to hang 
by the left side : in the house men wear a smaller article of the 
same kind, hollowed inside and containing various articles intended 
as charms, and given hy the ^Mganga or medicine-man. The 
arms are slender assegais with the shoulders of the blade rounded 
off: they are delivered, as by the Somal, after a preliminary of 
vibratory motion, with the thumb and forefinger, but the peo])le 
want the force and the dexterity of the Kafirs. Some have large 
spears for thrusting, and men rarely leave the hut without their 
bows and arrows, the latter uii poisoned, but curiously and cruelly 
barbed. They make also the long double-edged knives called 
sime, and difterent complications of rungu or knob-kerries, some 
of them armed with an iron lance-head upon the wooden bulge. 
Dwarf battle-axes are also seen, hut not so freiiuently as amongst 


* In Kinyanlwe^i the shukkah is called upande or lupande. The white do- 
mestic is equivalent to 40, and the indigo-djx-d cotton to .30, khete or elbow-leng-ths 
of common beads. The word “ shukkah here and in the regions to the west 
means a double length or 12 feet of cloth, not, as in the Eastern countries, 6 feet. 

t The sambo are of thin copper, brass, or iiun ’w ire, roughly drawn out from 
the larger kinds by the African artisan. The material is then neatly twisted round 
the tail-hairs of bullocks, gnus, and zebras, so as to show nothing but the metal. 
The chiefs usually wear samlx) of a larg^-^r size, approaching the thickness of a 
man’s little finger : generally they are but little thicker than knitting-needles. 
The average market value of these articles is ten for a shukkah. They are worn 
in masses round the ankles, and are often decorated with shells and beads. At a 
distance tb^* give the leg all the appearance of elephantiasis. 
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the eastern races on the Tanganyika Lake, The shield inUnyam- 
wezi resembles that of Usagara ; it is however rarely used. 

There are but few ceremonies amongst the Wanyamwezi. A 
woman about to become a mother retires from the hut to the 
jungle, and after a few hours returns with a child wrapped in 
goat-skin upon her back, and ])robably carrying a load of fire- 
M'ood on her head. 'Jlie medical treatment of the Arabs with 
salt and various astringents for forty days is here unknown. Twins 
are not common as amongst the Kafir race, and one of the two is 
invariably put to death ; the universal custom amongst these tribes 
is for the mother to wrap a gourd or calabash in skins, to place 
it to sleep with, and to feed it like, the survivor. If the wife die 
without issue the widower claims from her parents the sum paid to 
them upon marriage, if she leave a child the property is preserved 
for it. When the father can afford it, a birth is celebrated by 
copious libations of j)ombo. Children are suckled till the end of the 
second year. The only education is in the use of the bow and 
arrow ; about the fourth year the boy begins to learn archery with 
diminutive weapons, which are gradually increased in strength. 
Names are given without ceremony ; and as in the countries to the 
eastw'ard, many of the heathens have been called after their Arab 
visitors. Circumcision is not practised by this people. The 
children in Unyamwezi generally are the property not of the uncle 
but of the father, wdio can sell or slay them without blame; in 
llsukuma or the northern lands, however, succession and inheritance 
arti claimed by the nephews or sisters' sons. The Wanyamwezi 
have adopted the curious practice of leaving property to their 
illciritiinate progeny by slave-girls or concubines, to the exclusion 
of their issue hy waves ; they justify it by the plea that the son of the 
bo ikC woman requires their assistance more than the children of the 
free-born, who have friends and relatives to aid them. As soon as 
the boy can walk he tends the flocks ; after the age of ten he drives 
the cattle to pasture, and, con>idering himself independent of his 
father, he plants a tobacco-plot and aspires to build a hut for 
himself. There is not a boy ‘‘ w hich cannot earn his own meat.” 

Another peculiarity of the Wanyamwezi is the position of the 
Wahanx or unmarried girls. Until puberty they live in the 
father’s house ; after that period the spinsters of the village, w^ho 
usually mnn])er from seven to a dozen, assemble together and 
build for thein>elvcs at a distance from their homes a hut where 
they can receive their lovers without parental interference. Their 
palaver-house” is in fact an Agapemonein every village. There 
is hut one limit to community in single life : if the rahara or 
“ maiden’’ be likely to become a mother, her '’‘young man ” must 
many her under pain of mulct ; and if she die in childbirth, her 
father demands a large fine from the lover for having «taken his 
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daughter's life. Marriage is the rule 'when the youth can aftord 
to pay the price fur a wife : it varies according to circumstances 
from one to ten cows. Tlu^ wife is so fir the property of the 
husband that he can claim danuiires from the adulterer ; he may 
not, however, sell her, except when in dilHeulties. The marriage 
is celebrated with the UMial carouse, and the bridegroom takes up 
his quarters in his wife’s home, not under her father's roof. 
Poly gamy is confined to the wealth v. There is little eominunfty 
of interests and aj;parently a lack of family atlection in these trife. 
The husband when returning from the ctmst laden \Nith cloth will 
refuse ci single shukkah to his wife, and the wife .succeeding- to an 
inheritance will abandon her husband to starvation. The man 
takes charge of tluj cattle, goats, shtvp, and poultry ; the woman 
has ]>o\ver over the grain and the vegetables ; and both mu.st grow' 
tobacco, having little hoj^eof borrow ing from each other. AN idows 
left with houses, cattle, and tields, usually spend their substance in 
supporting lovers, who are ex]>ected oecasionally to make presents 
in return. Hence no coast- slave in Wanvamwezi is ever known to 
keep a shukkah of cloth. 

The usual way of disposing of a cor])se in former times was to 
carry it out ou the head and to throw it into some jungle strip 
where the fisi or hyaena abounds, a custom which accounts for the 
absence of graveyards. The M'anyamw ezi at first objected to the 
Arabs publicly burying the dead in their fields for fear of pollu- 
tion ; they would assemble in crowds to close the way against a 
funeral party. The merchants, however, per>everetl fdl tlu*y suc- 
ceeded in establishing a right. \\ hen a Mnyamwozi dies in a 
strange country, and his comrades take the trouble to inter him, 
they turn the face of the corpse towards the mother’s village, a 
proceeding which show s more sentiment than might be expected 
from them. The body is buried standing, or tigi\tly boniKl in a 
heap, or ])laeed in a sitting position w ith the arms clasping the 
knees : if the deceased be a great man, a sheep and a bullo<'k are 
slaughtered for a funeral feast; the skin is placed o\er his face 
and the hide is bound to his back. ^^'hen a sultan dies in a 
foreign land bis body is buried upon the spot, and his head or w hat 
remains of it is carried back for sepulture to his own country. The 
chiefs of Unyamwezi generally are interred by a large assemblage 
of their subjects wnth cruel rites. A deep pit is sunk, with a kind 
of vault or recess projecting from it : in this the corp-e, clothed 
with skin and hide, and holding a bow in the right iiaiid, is placed 
sitting, with a pot of pombe. ujioii a dwarf stool, whilst sometimes 
one, but more generally three female slaves, one on each side and 
the third in front, are buried alive to pre-erve their lord from tiie 
horrors of solitude. A copious li])at!on of pombe upon the heaped- 
up earth concludes the ceremony. According to the Arabs, the 
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Wasukuma inter all their sultans in a jungle north of Unyanyembe, 
and the neighbouring peasants deposit before seed-time small 
ofierings of grain at the Mzimu or Fetiss-house which marks the 
spot 

The habitations of the eastern Wanyamwezi are the tembe, 
which in the west give way to the circular African hut ; among 
the poorer sub-tribes the dwelling is a mere stack of straw\ The 
roiind hut has usually two entrances : the front or doorway is left 
open by day and is closed at night with a screen of holcus-canes ; 
the other, called by the Arabs “ Bab el Sirr,” the secret door, 
generally placed opposite the adit, is of the same material, care* 
fully barred, and only used when flight is advisable. The best 
tembe have large projecting eaves supported by uprights : cleanli- 
ness, however, can never be expected in them. Having no lime- 
stone, the people ornament the inner and outer walls with long 
lines of ovals formed by pressing the finger tips, after dipping them 
into ashes and water for whitewash, and into red clay or black 
mud for variety of colour. With this primitive material they 
sometimes attempt rude imitations of life — human beings and 
serpents. In some parts the cross appears, but the people appa- 
rently ignore it as a symbol. Rude carving is also attempted upon 
the massive })osts at the entrances of villages, but the figures, 
though to appearance idolatrous, are never w’orshipped.* The 
household furniture of the tembe differs little from that described 
in the villages of the Wasagara. The large sloping kitanda or 
bedstead of jK'eled tree-bra!ich, supported by forked sticks, and 
provided w ith a bedding of mat and cowhide, occupies the greater 

E aii of the outer room. The triangle of clay-cones forming the 
earth is generally placed by the wall-side opposite the front 
door for light ; and the rest of the supellex consists of large stationary 
bark corn-bins, of gourds and band-boxes slung from the roof, 
earthen pots of black clay, huge ladles, })ipcs, grass-mats, grinding 
stones, and arms hung to a trimmed and branchy tree-trunk planted 
upright in the ground. The rooms are divided by party walls, 
which, except when dividing families, seldom reach to the ceiling. 
The fireplace acts as lamp by night, and the door is the only 
chimney. In the courtyard are planted tall bolster-like packages 
of grain neatly covered w ith grass and reeds ; the loom often stands 
under some shady tree in the centre ; the little ilzimu or Fetiss- 


^ These people are by no means however as skilful as the Kafirs in representing 
animals. Crosses, circles, points, and lines are also in vogue amongst the S. Africans, 
who also, like their Eastern brethren, make no attempt to explain them. The 
W anyika, near Mombasah, are the only tribes in E. Africa who worship idols, but 
the practice is shrouded in the deepest mystery. In Central Africa the Londa 
people under Mwata ya Nvo are said to adore images. The only attempts to por- 
tray the human frame were seen amongst the Wazaramo and the Wanyamwezi. 
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house receives the donations of the pious; and the pigeon-huts 
shaped like a dwarf habitation are scattered in quiet corners. 

The characteristic of the Mnyamwezi village is the “ Iwanza” — 
a convenience resulting probably from the instinct of the sexes, 
who, for the greater freedom of life and nianners, prefer not to 
mingle.* Of these buildings there are two in every j'ettlenient, 
generally built at opposite sides, fronting the normal Mrimba-tree,f 
which sheds its tilmy shade over the public courtyard. That of the 
women, being a species of harem, was not visited ; as travelh*rs and 
strangei's are admitted into the male Iwanza, it is more readily 
described. This public-house ” is a largt' hut, somewhat more sul)- 
stautlal than those adjoining, often smeared with smooth clay, and 
decorated here and there with broad columns of the ovals before 
described, and with the prints of palms dipped in ashes ami ])lactMl flat 
like the hands in ancient Egyptian buildings. The roof is generally 
a fl)ing thatch raised a foot above the walls — an excellent plan for 
ventilation in these regions. Outside, the Iwanza is defended 
against the incursions of cattle by roughly barked trunks of trees 
resting upon stout uprights : in this s{)ace men sit, conv('r>c, and 
smoke. The two doorways are protected by rude charms sus- 
pended from the lintel, hares'-tails, zebras manes, goats’ horns, and 
other articles of prophylactic virtue. Inside, half the depth is ap- 
propriated to the ubiri, a huge standing bedframe, formed, like the 
plank inclines of a civilised guard-room, by slee})ers lying upon 
horizontal crosS-bars : these are supported by forked trunks about 
two feet long, planted firmly in the ground. The floor is of tamped 
earth. The furniture consists of a hearth and grinding stone ; spears, 
sticks, arrows, and shillelaghs are stuck to smoke in the dingy 
rafter ceiling, or are laid upon hooks of crooked wood depending 
from the sooty cross-beams : the corners are occupied by tel lows, 
elephant-spears, and similar articlo:^. Into this })ublic house tra- 
vellers enter by a kind of right, and the villagers spend their days, 
— often, even though married — their nights, gambling, eating, 
drinking pombe, smoking bhang and tobacco, chatting, and sleejang 
like a Utter of pupjhes destitute of clothing, and using one another's 
backs, breasts, and stomachs as pillows. The Iwanza appears 
peculiar to Unyamwezi. 

In Unyamwezi the sexes do not eat together: even the boys 
would disdain to be seen sitting at meat with their mothers. The 
men feed either in their cottager or more generally in the U^dnza : 
they usually make two meals during the day — a breakfast, which is 
often omitted for economy, in the morning, and a dinner at about 
three p.m. During the interim they chew tobacco, and, that failing, 

* According to M. Werne, chap, ix., the Dinkas of the White Xile hare sepa- 
rate houses for the sexes, 

t This tree is the lasab of Oman. It produces a berry which is not eaten. 
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they indulge in'a quid of clay. It probably contains some animal 
matter, but the chief reason for using it is the necessity to barba- 
rians of whiling away the time when not sleeping by exercising 
their jaws. They prefer the sweet earth/’ that is to say the clay 
of anthills : the Arabs have tried it without other elfects but 
nausea. The custom, however, is not uncommon upon both coasts 
of Africa : it takes in lact the ])lace of the mastic of Chios, the kat 
of Yemen, the betel and toasted grains of India and the farther 
East, and the ashes of the Somali country- The Wanyamwezi, and 
indeed the hiast African tribes generally, have some curious food 
prejudices. Before their closer intercourse with the Arabs they 
used to keep poultry, but, like the Gallas and the Somal, who look 
upon the fowl as a kind of vulture, they would not eat it : even in 
the present day they avoid egers. Some will devour animals that 
have died of disease, and carrion, the flesh of lions and leopards, 
elephants and rhinoceroses, asses, wild cats and rats, beetles and 
white ants ; othei*s refuse to touch mutton or clean wmter-fowl, 
declaring that it is not their custom. The prejudice has not, 
however, been reduced to a system as amongst the southern tribes 
of Africa.* They rarely taste meat except upon the march, where 
the prospect of gain excites them to an unusual indulgence : when 
a bullock is killed they either jerk the meat or dry it upon a dwarf 
platform of sticks raised above a slow' and smoky fire, after which 
it will keep for some days. The usual food is the ugali or porridge 
of boiled flour : they find, how ever, a variety of edible herbs in the 
jungle, and during the season they luxuriate upon honey and 
sour milk. No 3Inyamwezi will own to repletion unless he has 
“ sat upon pombe,” — in other words, has drunk to intoxication ; 
and the chiefs j)ride tliemselves upon living entirely on beef and 
stimulants. 

The Wanyamwezi have won for themselves a reputation by 
their commercial industry. Encouraged ])y the merchants, they 
are the only professional ])orters of East Africa ; and oven amongst 
them, the \Yakalagauza, A\ asuinbwa, and W’^a^ukuma are the 
only tribes who regularly visit the coast in this capacity. They 
are now' no longer honest and civil to strangers” — semi-civilisa- 
tion has hitherto tended to degradation. They seem to have 
learned but little by their intercourse with the Arabs. Commerce 
with them is still in its infancy. They have no idea of credit, 
although iu Karagwah and the northern kingdoms payment may be 


* Almost all these families have some proscribed food which they will not eat 
for fear of their teeth droppinfr out aud other calamities occurring, Capt. Owen 
(vol. ii.) calls the forbidden articles by the general name “ motupo.'* Some such 
anomalies exist among all Eastern people. The Arabs of Unyanyembe, for 
instance. reli*h zebra’s Besh ; no one, however, will be persuaded to taste a drop of 
donkey's milk. 
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delayed for a period of two years. I'licy cannot, like some of their 
neighbours, bargain : a man names the article which he requires, 
and if it be not forthcoming he \sill take no other. The porters, 
who linger U})on the coast or in the i^lan(l of Zanzibar, cltlier cut 
grass for asses, carry slones and mortar to the town, for which they 
receive a daily hire of from two to eight ]>iee, or they obtain from 
the larger landholders ])ermis»ion to reclaim and culti^ate a plot 
of ground with vegetables and manioc. Tliey have little of the 
literature, songs and tale>, common among.-t barbarians ; and though 
they occasionally indulge in sj)eeches, they do not, like many 
kindred tribes, cultivate eloquence. On the march they beguile 
themselves with chanting for hours together half a dozen words 
eternally repeated. Their language is copious but confused, and 
they are Immoderately fond of slin})le and meaningless syllables 
used as interjections.* Their industry is confined to weaving 
coarse cloths of unbleached cotton,! neatly woven baskets, wooden 
milk-bowls, saddle-bags for their a.-ses, and anus. Tiiey rear asses 
and load them lightly wdien travelling to the coast, but they have 
never learned to ride them. Tliough they carefully fence and 
ditch their fields, they liavo not invented a plougdi, confining 
themselves to ridging the land with the laborious hoe. They 
rarely sell one another, nor do they greatly encourage the desertion 
of slaves. The wild bondsman w hen running a way is sometimes 
appropriated by his cajitor, but a Muwallul or dumottic slave is 
always restored after a month or two. The Arabs prefer to 
purchase men sold under sus])ieiou of magic ; they rarely levant, 
knowing that their countrymen will put them to death. 

As has been said, the government of U nyamwezi is conducted 
by a multitude of petty chiefs. The ruling classes are thus called : 
Mtemi or Mwame is the chief or sultan, 3Igawe (in the plural 
^Vagawe) the principal councillor, and Mamicharo or Mnyapara 
(in the plural Wimyapard ) the elder. The ryots or subjects on the 
other hand are collectively styled \Va»engi. The most powerful 
chiefs are Fundikira of Unyanyembe,Ma*anga of M^cne, and Mbogo 
of Kirira. The dignity of Mtemi is hereditary, lie has power of 
life and death over his subjects, and he seldom condescends to any 
but mortal punishment, llis revenue is composed of additions to 
his private property by presents from tra\ellers, confiscation of 

The athrmative, for instance, is by “ c, en — the negative by 

** han ! han,’' with abumlaut nasalization. Again, "‘oo-oo I ” denotes disgust, and 
“ hee-ee-ee ’. " indetiuitely prolonged and pronounced violeiuly, extreme astonish* 
meut or displeasure. “ Kigh- eigli ' al'^o signifies -wonder : *• ah 1 ha! ‘ a pretty 
business! and so on. These curious giunts have often been remarked by trasellers 
amongst the Kafir tribes. ^ 

t In early times, we arc informed by Barrow, a Dutch expedition was sent from 
the Cape northward in search of a nation that were rejiorted to wear linen 
clothing. Linen, however, is unknown in the interior, and upon this line the only 
weavers of cotton were the AVanjaniwezi. 
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effects in cases of felony or magic, by the ^e of subjects, and by 
treasure trove. Even if a man kill his own slave, the slave’s effects 
lapse to the ruler. The villagers must give up all ivory found in 
the jungles, although the hunters are allowed to retain the tusks of 
slaughtered animals. • 

A few brief remarks concerning Fundikira, the chief of Unyam- 
wezi in 1858, may serve to illustrate the condition of the ruling 
class in Unyam wezi. This chief was travelling towards the coast 
as a porter in a caravan, when he heard of his father’s death : he 
at once stacked his load and prepared to return and rule. The 
other porters, before allowing him to depart, handled him severely, 
exclaiming, partly in jest, partly in earnest, “ Ah ! now thou art 
still our comrade, but presently thou w'ilt torture and slay, fine and 
flog us.”* Fundikira proceeding to his native country inherited 
as is the custom all his father s property and widows : he fixed him- 
self at Ititen\ a, presently numlx'red ten wives, who have borne him 
only three children, built 300 houses for his slaves and dependants, 
and owned 2000 head of cattle. He lived in some state, declin- 
ing to call upon strangers, and, though not demanding, still obtain- 
ing from them large presents. Becoming obese by age and good 
living, he fell ill in 1S58, and as usual his relations were suspected of 
compassing his end by uchawi, or black magic. In these regions the 
death of one man causes many. The 3Iganga was summoned to 
apply the usual ordeal. After administering a mystic drug he 
broke the neck of a fowl, and splitting it into tw o lengths inspected 
the interior. If blackness or blemish appear about the wings, it 
denotes the treachery' of children, relations, and kinsmen ; the 
backbone convicts the mother and grandmother ; the rump shows 
that the criminal is the wife, the thighs the concubines, and tlie 
injured shanks or feet the other slaves. Having fixed upon the 
class of the criminals, they arc collected together by the 3lgnnga, 
who after similarly dosing a second hen tlirows her up into the air 
above the heads of the crow d and singles out the person upon wliom 
she alights, (’onfession is extorted by tying the tliiiinb backwards 
till it touches the wrist nr by some equally cruel mode of question. 
The consequence of condemnation is certain and immediate death ; 
the manner of w hich is chosen by the 3Iganga. Some are speared, 
others are beheaded or clubbed to death : a common w'ay is to 
bind the cranium between two stiff' pieces of w’ood which are gradu- 
ally tightened by cords till the brain bursts out from the sutures. 
For women they practise a peculiarly horrible kind of impalement. 
These atrocities continue until the chief recovers or dies : at the 
commencement of his attack eighteen souls, men and women, in 


* Similarly, we are told, the rulers of S, Guinea were soundly abused by their 
subjects for the last Ume on election-day. 
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one household had been destroyed ; should his illness be protracted, 
scores will precede him to the grave, for the Mchawi or magician 
must surely die. 

The Waiiyamwezi will trenerally sell their criminals and captives ; 
when want drives they part with their wives, their childnm, and 
even their parents. For economy they import their seiwiles from 
Ujiji and the adjoining regions; tVoin the people lying towards the 
south-east angle of the Tanganyika Lake, as the VVafipa, the 
Wapoka, and the Wagara; and from the Nyanza races, and the 
northern kingdoms of Karagwah, Uganda, and Unyoro. 


UllAPTEK YII. 

The Fifth Re(;iok : the Valm:y of Uvin/.a and Fjeh ccon the 
'Fan<.anvika Lake. 

The fifth region includes the alluvial valley of the Malagarazi 
River, which subtends the lowest s])urs of the highlands of Kara g- 
wali and Urundi, the westeni prolongation of the chain which 
has obtained, probably from African tradition, the name of imnar 
Mountains.’’ In length it extends from tiie Malagarazi Ferry 
in E. long. 31"' 10', to the Tanganyika Lake in e. hmir. 30 A the 
breadth, from s. lat. 3^ 14', the supposed northern limit of Urundi, 
to s. lat. 5*^ 2', the paralhd of Ukaranga, is a distance of 108 rec- 
tilinear geographical miles. To a reirion of surli various el(wations 
it is difficult to assign an average of altitude : the heights ob^crved 
by thennometer wore never more than l85i) feet. 

This country contains in due order from cast to west the lands 
of the Wavinza, the M abuha, and the Wajiji ; on the northern 
edge is Uhha, and on the south-western extremity. L^karanga. 
The general features of the country are those of the alluvial vallevs 
of the Kingani and the Mgeta Rivers. The soil in the vicinity 
of the stream is a rich brow n or black humus, rank w ith vegetable 
decay. This fertile strip varies in breadth from one to five miles ; 
it is mostly desert, but not sterile, on the right bank of the river ; 
on the left it affords an as]>ect of luxuriant cultivation. The 
northern boundary is a line of hill-spurs of primitive formation, 
rough with stones and yawning ravines ; in many places the ])ro- 
jections assume the form of green “ dog’s-tails ” or neat’s- 
tongues,” projecting like lumpy ridges into the card-table level of 
the river valley southwards. Each mound-like spur is crowned 
with a tuft or clump, principally mimosas and bauhinias; and 
often a lone spreading and tow ering tree, a borassus or a calabash, 
ornamenting the extreme point, forms a landmark for the caravan. 
The sides of these hills, composed of hornblende and gneissic rock, 
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quartzite, quartz grit, and ferruginous gritstone, are steep, rugged, 
and thickly wooded, and one slope generally reflects the other, — if 
muddy, muddy ; and if stony, stony. Each hanger,*' or wave of 
ground, is divided from its neighbour by a soft sedgy valley, bi- 
sected by a network of stagnant pools. Here and there are nidlahs, 
with high stiff earthbanks for the passage of rain torrents. The 
grass stands in lofty screens, and the path leads over a matted 
mass of laid stalks which cover so closely the thick mud that laden 
asses do not sink : this vegetation is burned down during the hot 
season, and a few showers bring up an emerald crop of young 
blades sprouting phauiix-like from the ashes of the dead. The 
.'southern boundary of the valley is more regular : in the eastern 
paids is an almost tabular wall of rock, covered even to the crest 
with shrub and tree, which displays magnificent spectacles of con- 
flagration after a few weeks of drought. 

As is proved by the regular course of the Malagarazi River, the 
westward decline of the country is gentle : along the road, how'- 
ever, the two marches nearest to the Tanganyika Lake appear to 
sink more rapidly than those preceding them. The main drain 
receives from the northern hill-spurs a multitude of tributaries 
which convey their surplus moisture into the great central reservoir. 

Lndcr the influence of the two great productive pow ers in tropical 
nature — heat and moisture — the wondrous fertility of the soil, 
which puts forth where uncleared a rank jungle of nauseous odour, 
renders the climate dangerous. The rains divide the year into 
two unequal portions of eight and four months, namely, the wet 
monsoon, which commences with violence in September and ends 
in May, and the dry hot weather which rounds off the year. The 
showers fall, as in Zanzibar, uncontinuously, with breaks varying 
from a few hours to several days ; unlike those of Zanzibar, they 
are generally accompanied by violent discharges of electricity. 
Lightning- from the north, especially at night, is considered a sign 
of approaching foul weather. It would be vain to seek in these 
regions of Central Africa the kaskazi and kosi, or regular north- 
east and south-west monsoons, those local modifications of the 
trade-winds which may be traced in regular progress from the 
centre of Equatorial Africa to the Himalayas. The atmospheric 
currents deflected from the Atlantic Ocean by the coast radiation 
and by the arid and barren regions of Southern Africa are changed in 
hygrometric condition, and are compelled by the chilly and tree-clad 
heights of the Tanganyika Lake, and by the low, cold, and river- 
bearing plains lying to the westward, to part with the moisture 
w hich they have collected in the broad belt of extreme humidity 
lying between the Ngami Hike and the equator.* ^Vhen the 
land has lieen thoroughly saturated, the cold, wet wind, driving 

About Ngami the rainy season ends in March and April. 
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cloud masses, surcharged with electricity, sets continually eastward, 
to restore the equilibrium in lands still reeking with the torrid 
blaze, and where the atmosphere has been rarltied by from four 
to six mouths of burning suns. At Mseiie, in estern Unyamwezi, 
the rains break about October; thence tl^Mset monsoon, resuming 
its eastward course, crosses the Land of the Moon, and, travelling 
by slow stages, arrives at the coast in early April. Following the 
northing sun, and deflected to the north-east by the raritied atmos- 
phere from the hot, dry surface of the Eastern Horn,* the rains 
reach Western India in June, and exhaust th(‘m>eUes in fre(pient 
and copious downfalls upon the southern versaiit of the llimala}as. 
The gradual refrigeration of the ground, and the southing of the 
sun, produce in turn the inverse process, namely, the north-east 
monsoon. About the Tanganyika, however, all is variable. The 
large body of water in the (’eiitral Reservoir preserves its equability 
of temperature, while the alternations of chilly cold and potent 
heat, in the high and broken lands around it, cause extreme 
irregularity in the direction of the currents. During the wet 
monsoon of 1858 the prevalent winds were constantly changing : 
in the mornings there was almost regularly a cool north breeze 
drawn by the water from the heights of Urundi ; in the course of 
the day it varied round towards the south. The most violent 
storms came up from the south-east and the south-west, and as 
often against as with the gale. The long and rigorous wet mon- 
soon, broken only by a fesv scattered days of heat, renders the 
atmosphere exceedingly damp, and it is succeeded by a hurst of sun- 
shine which dries the gran-s to stubble in a few da\ s. Despite these 
extremes, the climate of Ljiji has the reputation of being com- 
paratively healthy ; it owes this probably to the refreshing coolness 
of the nights and mornings. The mkunguru, or seasoning-fever 
of this region, is not feared by strangers as that of Unyan- 
yerabe, yet no one expects to escape it. It is a low bilious and 
aguish type, lasting from three to four da}s: during the attack 
perspiration is induced with difficulty, and it often recurs at regular 
times once a montk 

From the Malagarazi Ferry many lines traverse the desert on 
the right or northern bank of the river, which is preferred to the 
southern, whence the Wavinza exclude travellers. Before entering 
this region caravans generally combine so as to present a formidable 
front to possible foes. The trunk road, called Jambeho, which is the 
most southerly of the northern routes, will be described in detail ; 
in a future page the Ubuha, or mobt northerly line, will be briefly 
alluded to. 


* In the Somali country the rains fall but sparingly: and though the clouds 
sailing afar are descried at Aden, the wet mon&oou is unknown there, probably on 
account of the tornados of wind attracted by the high temperature of the place, 
and healed by the stony formation. 
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From Mpete, on the right bank of the Malagarazi, nine 
stages conduct the caravan to Ukaranga or Ujiji on the borders 
of the Tanganyika Lake. Want of provisions and danger 
from freebooters cause travellers to hurry over this line ; they 
generally, however, expend a day in crossing the Malagarazi 
River from Ugaga, the last station on the left, to Mpete, the first 
on the right side of the stream. 

The Malagarazi, corrupted by geographers into ^‘Mdjigid- 
ji,”* into “ Magrassie,’^t and into ‘‘Magozi,”| has been wrongly 
determined to issue from the Tanganyika Lake. According 
to all travellers it rises in the mountains of Urundi, at no 
great distance from the Kitangure, or river of Karagwah. But 
while the latter, springing from the northern counterslope, feeds 
the Nyanza Lake, the Malagarazi, arising in the southern slope, 
trends to the south-east, till entangled in the decline of the great 
Central Depression it sweeps round the southern base of Urundi, 
and deflected westwards disembogues into the Tanganyika. The 
mouth is in the land of Ukaranga, and the long promontory behind 
which it discharges its waters is distinctly visible from Kawele, the 
head-quarter settlement in Ujiji. The Malagarazi is not navigable. 
x\s in primary and transition countries generally, rapids abound 
upon it. Beyond the ferry the bed becomes more inclined, branch 
and channel islands of sand and verdure divide the stream, and, as 
every village near the banks appears to have one or more canoes, 
it is probably unfordable. The main objection to crossing on foot 
over the broader and shallower parts near the rock-bars, may be 
the multitude and the daring of the crocodiles. 

The ferry-boats upon the Ugaga line — described by the Arabs of 
Kazeh as fine barges, capable of accommodating from 50 to 60 
passengers — are miserable Baumrinden ” canoes : two strips of my- 
omh(} bark, from 5 to 7 feet in length, sewn together, like a double 
wedge, with fibres of the same tree, into a narrow keel, and elevated 
at the bow and stern, which are sharp as those of a racing-wherry. 
They are prevented from collapsing by cross-bars — rough sticks, 
about 18 inches long — jammed ladder-wise between the two sides. 
The passenger holding on to the gunwale, \\ith his knuckles wetted, 
— the weiglit of two men causes them to float only three or four 
inches above water, — and his legs ankle- deep, sits upon an extra 
^heet of stiff bark in the stern. The boatman, standing amidships 

* This un-euphouious appellation appears in the ‘Mombas Mission Map.’ 

t Mr. Macqueeu * On the Geography of Central Africa/ p. US. “FromSanga 
tUsanga) in eigliteen days they came to Ogara \Ugara , where there is a large 
river called Magra'Jsie (Malagarazi . having passed Gunda Uganda), Shisha 
CUshislia). Sanga (Usange , and Sangosi (Usagozi).” Moreover, in page we 
read, “ The river Magrassie has its origin in the lake,” 

t Mr. Cooley, * On the Geography of N’yassi,’ was made to confound the “ Ma- 
gozi ” (Malagarazi , “ a great river at Ogara ( Ugara), with the Matoney (>. e. Mtoni, 
any river) or the Swab^” a misprint or corruption of Rwaha, the upper bed of 
the Rufiji. Concerning this curious error so. Chap. II, 
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or in the fore, poles or paddles according to the depth of the 
stream. He is skilful In managing his craft, and he threads with- 
out difficulty the narrow, grass -grown, and winding veins of deep 
water which minify from the inaiii trunk o\er the swampy and 
rushy jiiaius on botli sides. I'iie crazy craft must he baled out 
after every trij). Merchandise, liowever, is rarely lost or much 
injured, though trifling’ aci'idents sometimes occur as the canoe 
humps auainst the laiidiiig-jilaces, — mere hre^iches in the earth- 
bank worn down by passing^’ caravans, d'he ferrymen show con- 
siderable decision in maintaining tiunr claims. On the a])pearaiu ‘0 
of opposition they pole off to a distance, and sit (pfu‘tly to 
await the effeet of tlieir mameuvre. It is not prudent to step 
out of the cauoe before arrbiug at it.- destination: the boatman 
will exercise his ingenuity to laud his jiar^MUigcr upon some dry 
mound in deej) water, and will then demand a second fee h>p 
rescuing him. 

Travellers are dis.-uaded from dehuiug at (tlu‘ Tassage 

or Ferry?],* a malarious district, haunted, like tlie ri\er-bauks 
generally, by mosejuitoes that bite even during the day-time. There 
are, however, some tine large kraals of dry grass, ami sometimes of 
mkoraor of myombo-l)ark,t crowning the wood\ (Miiiiienees above' tim 
valley, where the insects are le<s troublesome, \\ hen the>e ('iicainp- 
ments are burned down, a shaely tree is the only place of bivouac. 
The first stilt ioii on the Jambeho, or southern road, is calk'd Kma- 
wani, from a district on the left or opjiosite bank of the river, 
which belongs to Sultan Mzogera. It occupie's 5 h. 20 in. The 
route traverses swam])y ground along the stream for a short dis- 
tance. It then stretches over jungly and wooded hill-spurs, ^^ith 
steep rough ascents and dcs-cents, divided from other elevations by 
slippery mire-runs. The encamping ground is close to the right 
bank of the Malagarazi ; it supjdies a large kraal in a space 
cleared of the thick, fetid, and marescent vi'gctation. Tho^e who 
cannot find lodging must encamp in the deadly bush. A small 
store of provisions, generally giain and sweet potatoes, mity be 
purchased from the villagers of Kinawani, v^ho flock over to the 
passing fair. They are, however, fanciful in their requirements : 
beads — especially the coral and porcelain — iron-wire, salt, and meat. 

From Kinawani to the Jambeho district the march of about 
7 hours is generally divided by caravans. The first portion, 
leaving the river to "the southwards, crosses rugged and rolling 


* The word appears to be a form of Lupata, a gleu or ghaut in the language of 
the African Portuguese travellers. 

t Durin<y the masika or rainy monsoon the best encampments are made of bark 
sheets, stripped bv cutting two rings round the trunk at a distance of six to seven 
feet ; a perf)eu(]icular slit then connects them , the bark is easily peeled off, and 
the tree, after ha>ji'g been left fur time to season, is felled for use. 
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^ound, divided by deep swamps of mire and grass. After 5 h. 
20 m. It descends to a largo kraal, situated near a reach where 
the violent turbid stream foams over a dis(‘ontiuuous ledge of rock 
between avenues of dense and tangled jungle. The conclusion of 
the march, after spanning broken ground encumbered with forest 
and cut with swamps, runs under hills on the right hand and falls 
into the mar^rhes and fields of the river valley. Villages of small 
bird-nest huts and carefully-hoed fields of grain and sweet potato 
upf>n the southern bank affect the sight, after the dreary monotony 
of a jungle niarcli, like the discovery of land after a long sea voyage. 

The distric t of Jambeho, one of the most flourishing in Uvinza, 
v.as governed, in IS.IS, by Sultiin lluwere. The chief demands a 
honga of 8 to 10 cloths for permitting merchants to purchase pro- 
visions. The village ferry is instantly put into reepusition when a 
caravan appears. Supjdies are rarely procurable during the dry 
si'ason. After the rains, sweet ])otatoes — the favourite food of the 
W avinza— are chea]) and plentiful, and even j>()ultry may be pur- 
chased for about twice its ])roj)er value. Travellers often halt for 
a day or two at Jambeho, despite the dangerous miasma and the 
mosquitoes of the river valley. 

From Jambeho to the deserted s^dtpans of the Eusugi River, 
tlu' fourth station, is a march of 5 h. 15 in., including the passage 
of the stream. The path leads down a decline, gradually falling 
w('stward through dense growths of grass and shrub upon the 
riglit bank of the Malagarazi ; then, diverging from the main 
stream, it passes over the brow of a low tree-clad hill, above the 
junction of the Rusugi, and follows the left bank of the tributary 
as far as the nearer ford- The Rusugi, which drains the northern 
highlands south-westward into the Malagarazi, runs through a 
bottom of red ochrei^h soil, which after rain becomes so slippery as 
to cause frequent falls : it is deeply cut with narrow watercourses, 
which, coming from elevated ground, easily fill. In February of 
1S58, during the rainy s(\ason, the Rusugi was about 100 yards 
in breadth, with a strong stream flowing breast -deep ; it was 
divided by a branch islet of sand and gravel. At the Rusugi 
the road separates into a northern and a southern branch, a 
hill-spnr forming the line of demarcation.* The northern strikes 


* The northern line numbers the following seven stations to Kawele in Ujiji: — 


1. 

From Jambeho to 

Parugerero, 2 

hours. 

2. 

„ Parugerero „ 

the Jungle, 8 


3. 

„ Jungle 

Jungle, 6 


4. 

„ Jungle ,, 

Ubuha, 8 


5. 

„ Ubuha ,, 

Jungle, 4 


6. 

„ Jungle „ 

Ruche Riv., 6 



7. „ liuche Riv. „ Kawele, 2 „ 

Those stati<uis ma\ be briefly described. Parugerero is a village of Wavinza, con- 
taining from 40 to 5u beehive huts, tenanted by salt-diggers. The principal pan 
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off to Paruirorero^ on the left bank, \^here a sliallower ford is 
found; the southern line cro>st's tiu^ Ilu-u<ii River at the braiU'h 
islet : then(‘(*, ascend inti' th(‘ irra''^y ri^e on the rielit of the strt'ani, 
it sinks into a inuddv swam]), climbs a roeky and bushy ridiro, 
and abuts at a mikiH comforthss kraal-^n-ound upon tiu' \\(‘stern 
slopes. From this point to tiie n^^rious immediately upon the 
Like tiie land is desert and provisions are iin])rocural>le. 

I'Voin the old saltpans of Hie Ru^u^i River to the Ru^inu 
stream is a loii^ march of 8 hour>, treneralK d.vided into two by 
caravans, the only tiuiile to the leunth of tlu‘ march bein^ the 
amount of fatigue \vhi(*h the porter^ can endure. De.'-cmidin^ 
from the ridge upon which the kraal is placial, the route cr()^ses a 
deep swamj) of black mud, dotteil, in elevated places, with pits 
where broken pottery and bhu'keued lumps ol clay still e\ideuci‘ 
trac(‘s of human handiwork, lhy^ond thi^ lowland thi* track ^tnkes 
olf from th(‘ riv(‘r valh'v, ami, turning to the rinlit, falls into toiU 
some ground. Deeji and rocky ravino, with luxuriant vigetat.ou 
above, and with rivulets trickling at the bottom toward> the Mala- 
garazi, must be crossed bv scrambling down and swarming up the 
roughest steps of block, boulder, and knotted tree- root. I he 
w'oody and stony hills beyond this ascent, with their stee]) and 
slippery inclines, are divided by halLa-dozen water>, all more or 
less troublesome to cross. Caravans usually encamp, for safety 
and convenience, in the bush, u])on some rocky bill wImtc the 
neighbouring descent snjiplies water, whilst the valley.'^ of the 
Rusugi River nurture herds of the mbogo, or Ros Cutler, which 
forms a welcome addition to rapidly shrinking rations. 

Tlie complement of the march is the normal mixture of jungly 
and stony ‘‘ neats' tongues,’' divided by deep and grassy swamps^ 
stagnant in the dry weather, and draining, after rains, the northern 
coimtrv' to the Malagarazi River. An unfordable rivulet, hemmed 
in bv a dense a id fetid thicket, is crossed by a felled trunk : cattle 
are summarily pushed down the deep and slijjpery banks. A foul 


is sunk in the left bank of the river, ami belongs to three sultans. The saline 
produee, after being Wiled down in the huts, is piled up and hand-made into little 
loues. Sold for one shukkah per masiita or half-Urad, and far supeiior to the 
bitter nitrous produce of I"g<>go. it finds its way througliout tlie heatt of Atiica, 
supplying the tribes of both the Tanganyika and the N^anza Takes and it con- 
stitutes the principal source of wealtii to the Wa'inza. At the foid ot 1 arugerero 
tlie Uusugi flows waist-deep over a rock\ uneven betl: here aTo ends the rough, 

stonv, and rolling ground of Eastern tMiiza. 

Between the second and third stations the road cr s^es the Knhnmba and 
another large nullah, whose high, stitf earth-bank crowned with thick verdure, 
are rendered troublesome b\ steep and slipper} approaches. In this part the 
country is alternately hill) and swampy, with high grass, thick bush, and a scat- 
tered vef^etation of ’bo’-assus and cala^ ash, mimosas and thorns, w-ihl arrow root, 
b imlK>osf and spear-grass. The finirth station in the lund <d' the Wabuha, a 
tiibe alluded to at the end of this chapter. During the fifth march the Kuehe 
iiiver is twice forded: in the dr^ s^a-on its breadth ^aries fiom to .‘3o Tet. 

V 2 
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swamp of black mud thence leads to the Riiguvu or Luguvu River, 
the western boundary of Uvinza and the eastern limit of Ukaranga. 
Tills narrow stream can be forded only in the dry season. After 
rains it spreads over a broad expanse of grassy plain, and the 
central channel must be re bridged with branching trees, if the 
former works have been demolished for firewood. The encamping 
ground is amud'bank thinly veiled with forest; and the country is 
dreaded by caravans, who seldom enter I jiji without some appal- 
ling details of murder or battle, in which some slave was perhaps slain. 

The seventh march, which occupies 4 h. 40 m., leads from the 
Ruguvu to the L nguwwe (I vungwe?) River, over a desert country 
exactly similar to the ^tage last traversed. The stream which 
runs through Eastern L karanga is shallow, muddy, and, as usual, 
girt in by dense vegetation. A fine kraal is generally found upon 
th(' left bank. 

From the Tnguwwe TFiver to the borders of the Tanganyika 
Jaike, the long inarch of 14 hours is di^trihuted over three and 
evtm four ilavs by the caravans, who, though weary and half- 
fiuiiished, still love to linger over the end of an ex])edition. After 
fording the I nguwwe begins the weary toil of fighting through 
tiger and spear grass, with reeds, rushes, a variety of ferns before 
unseen, and other gigantic growths, clothing a succession of rolling 
hills. The paths are broken, slijipery, and filled with deep holes. 
In the jungles are extensive clinn])s of bamboo and rattan, the 
forim'r small, the latter of jioor quality ; the mpingu or bauhinia 
and the salsa parilla vine abound ; wild grapes of the smallest size 
and the austerest flavour appear for the fir?t time upon the hill- 
sides,* and in the lower swamps plantains grow almost wild. 
'rin)ugh no sign of human habitation here meets the eye, scat- 
t<Ted fields and plantations evidence the fact that man is near. 
On the path, where the ground lies exposed to view, a conglo- 
merate of ferruginous red clay, suggesting a resemblance to the 
sujierficies of Western Londa, as described by Dr. Livingstone, 
takes tlie place of the granite and sandstones of the eastern 
countries, and the sinking of the land towards the lake is pal- 
pable. In parts the ground is broken up into small deep hollow's, 
from which spring pyramidal masses of the hugest trees. Sweet 
water abounds in deep courses of black mud, and these, when 
crossed, sorely try the sinews of laden man and beast. But the 
troubles of the road are lightly borne ; already in the far distance 
appear walls of 5?ky-blue cliff, which, with their sun-gilt summits, 
are as beacons to the distressed mariner. 


* The vine is of dwarf dimensions, and the fruit ripens after the monsoon. 
According to the Arabs, tw'o varieties of the grape-vine are indigenous to 
I njarawtzi. Dr. Livingstone -^chap. xxx. ) mentions wild grape-vines as abound- 
ing every where along the banks of the Zambezi. 
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The ninth march conduct'^ the travidlcr to Ukaranfra, on the 
borders of the lake. The {>ath, travei>inir iri^LT-intie ^^rasses, like 
those of the hist ^taire, enters an i)j>en fore^t, and (hdxmches upon a 
small clear s^wannah. An uppiT road leads n.w. by x. o\er tlu‘ 
Kuche River to Ivawelo, in I jiji. "I’he Miuthern lino, wlio^e dirtM*' 
tion is w. by s., turns otf to tin* left, aiul l)n‘a>ts a hiLdi and ru^fiied 
hill, jKirt of the lai^tern wall of tlie TanLOin\ ika. A^eendina by 
the deep tracks of stony watercourses and threadin^»^ a stra^^irlin^'- 
forest, the travidliT to])s the cr(*^t, and sinhUnily de.-crii‘s, thron^^h 
the feathery foliatre of the tree.- below him, first ^linip-es of a 
pros])ect which, after the close juii^de and the monotonous fratun'sof 
the scenery left behind, fdl him \\ ith a<lmiratiun, \\onder, and deliji^ht. 

Nothin<r, indeed, can be more picture^(pu' than this first view of 
the Tan^miiyika Laki', as it lies baskin^»“ in the ^mrj^iMius trojiii^al 
sundiine. IVyond a short fort'^rround of ruirired and jiri'cijntous 
hill-fold, down which the footjiath jiainfullv zi^zajjrs, a narrow fiat 
of emerahl ^reen shelves urcntly towards a nbbnn of ^distimiu”; 
yellow' sand, here bordered by sialiry nisluv, there cit'ar and cleanly 
cut by the breakinir wavehds. Farther in front stndciies an ex- 
panse of the lightest and softest blue, varyin;Lr from dO to 35 rnih's 
in breadth, and sjirinkled by the eas-t wind with cresiamts of snowy 
foam : it is bounded on the other side by tall and brok<‘n walk- of 
purple hill, flecked and capjKMl with jiearly mist, or standiiifr shar])ly 
pencilled airainst the azure air. To tlie south, and o])]>osite the 

cvnosura,’' or loiifr low point, behind wliich tlu' Malairarazi River 
discharrres the red loam suspeirdcd in its violent stream, lie the 
hifrh blutf headlands and cajx's of Ug^uhba, and, as the e\e dilates, 
it falls upon little outUinnr iijh>t-, speckling a sea-horizon. Vil- 
lages, cultivated lands, and the frequent canoes of the fishermen, 
and, at a nearer ap|)roach, the murmur of the waves breaking upon 
the shore, give a something of life, of \ariety, of movement, to tlu' 
scenery, which, like all the beauties in th(‘^e ngions, wants but a 
little of the neatness and tinish of Art, cont^a^tin^r with the }>rofuse 
magniticence and the wondrous lavislmess of Nature, to rival, if 
not to excel, the most admired prospects of classical regions. 
These riant shores, and the broad o]>en pro>])ect of this va^t cre- 
vasse, appear doubly ehanning to the traveller after the silent and 
spectral mangrove-creeks on the Eastern main, and his melan- 
choly monotonous experience of jungle sienerx*, tawny rocks, 
and sun-parched plains, or rank herbage, and flats of black 
mire. The Tanganyika Lake is seen, however, to most advantage 
from the high ground: upon its bosom the sigdit wearies with the 
unvarying tintage — all shining green and \lvid bine — wbiLt con- 
tinuous parallels of lofty hill, like the sides of a huge trough, close 
the prospect, and suggo.-t an id(\a of confinement. 

Ine district of Ukaranga extends from tlie Unguwwc River to 
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the waters of the hike ; on the south It is bounded by the region of 
Ut’hongwe, and 09 the north by the Ruche River. This small 
and sluggish stream is about 40 yards in breadth near the 
mouth, and, being uiifordable at all seasons, two or three ferry- 
boats always ply upon its waters. The rauque bellow of the hip- 
popotamus is heard on its banks, and the adjacent lowlands are 
infested by mosquitoes in clouds. The villages of Ukaranga are 
scattered in clumps over the plain — wretched hamlets, where a few 
households exist surrounded by rare cultivation in the drier parts of 
the swamps. The Sultan ]Mnya Mtdza, who demands black-mail, 
lives, as is customary amongst the Lakist chiefs, in the adjoining 
hills. The port of Ukaranga ” is an open roadstead, whicli 
seldom shows even a single canoe. In 1858 the settlement con- 
sisted of a few miserable grass huts, used as a temporary shelter 
by caravans passing to and from the island of Kasenge, and clus- 
tering round a single tembe, built by Hamid bin Sulayyam, an 
Arab trader. Merchants who ])ossess boats and can send for 
provisions to the islands across the lake sometimes prefer, for 
economy, I karanga to Kawele ; it is also made a halting place by 
those eii route to Uguhha, who would lose time by visiting Ujij”. 
riie land, howevtm, affords no supplies ; a bazar is unknown ; and 
the apathetic tribe, who cultivate searc('ly suflicient grain for tlieni- 
selves, ^\ill not even take the trouble to ca^t a net. Ukaranga 
sends bamboos, rafters for building, and tire- wood, cut in the back- 
ground of liiglilands, to Kawele and other parts of Ujiji, at which 
places, howe\er, workmen must be hired. 

L kara Ill'll siirmfies, et} moloirieally, the ‘"Land of Ground- 
nuts. * 11 ns little district may, in earlier ages, have given 
name to the Moearangas, iMucarongas, or 3 Iucaraiigas, a nation 
which, acconhiur to the Portiuruese historians, from Joao dos 
Sanetos (in 1580-97) to Don Sebastian Xavier Botelho (in 1835 ).t 
otrnpied the country within the Mozambique from the 5 th to the 
2oth dejrreo of S. lat., under subjection to the sovereign and the 
people of "" Monomotapa."^ In the absence of native history, ana- 


* The I is the causal prefix denoting the region, and Karanga is the name in 
Central AfpR-a for the Ajiigu ya X\as-,[, the ground-nut of Zanzibar, which 
anoiiiuis in the'^e region^. Mr. Cooley Geography of A*\assi,’ p. 27) remarks— 
I he national name i * Monomoezi ’ or, perhaps:, the general denomination of tl.e 
race aiid language, is, a> stated b> Xasih, Mucaranga, that is to sav, ‘ Ram a 
man. UlV* derivation is wholly iiiadini'^^ible : iMkaranga can mean nothir'>- 
but an inhabitant of C'karanga. Chap. IX. 

t Senhor (}.>taho, formerly GoverLor of the ?.rozamliifme. published the follow- 
ing p,y>age in liis ‘.Memona hstati^ca sobre os Domiiiios Portugueze> na Africa 
wunirl^ ’th'''! ’?'' I* divided iuto an eastern and a weste.ii 

r rmnro M a xi"' ‘1- ‘ considerable, contains eight kinedoms— 

Gingir-Bomb,: .M„,- 
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lo.iry is the only ^iilde. Eltlu'r, then, the confusion of the Tan^ran- 
yika and the N}assa Lakes by the old geo^ira pliers caused them to 
extend the ‘‘ Mocarangas u]) to the northern water — and the 
graminaticid error in the word '' Muearonga ’’ justltles some sus))iclon 
as to their accuracy — or in the space of three centuries the tribe 
has declined from its former power and con>e(pumce, or the Waka- 
ranga of the TanganNlka are a remnant of a mighty sontlieru 
nation, which, like the \\ atuta and other tribes, has been pressed 
by adverse circum>tances to the north. Tliough Senhor liotelho, in 
his ‘ ^lemoria Estatisca,’ denominates the Mimomoezi country 
“ W estern Miicaranga/’ it is certain that no Minamwezi in the 
present day owns to connection with a tribe speaking a di tic rent 
dialect, and distant about 200 miles from his frontier. 

The roadstead of I karanga is separated from I jiji h) the moutli 
of the Ruche, in a deej) hollow bay, whose chord from north-w est to 
south-east is from 5 to b miles hjng. I'iie strip of shelving plain 
between the mountains and the lake, raised but a few feet aboM^ 
the water-lc\el, and converted by the jiassage of a hundred drains 
from the eastern highlands into a sheet of sloppy and sli])])ery 
mire, breast-deep in select places, su])ports with difficulty a Uw 
wretched inhal)itants. Drenched with violent ^:howers and thick 
clammy dews, it is rife in fevers, and is feared on account of its 
crocodiles and hippo{)otami. In the driest season the land road is 
barely practicable ; during and after the rains the lake affords the 
only means of passage."^ 

The litth‘ voyage of three hours from U karanga to Kawele or 
Ujiji is beaut i tied by the pieture^cpie and varied forms, and the 
glowing and gorgeous tints of the mountains around the lake. 
An unpleasant surprise, however, awaits the traveller, who, having 
read of and believed in die Stadt Ljiji,'’ expects to find a large 
town inhabited by Arab settlers, with extensive slave depots and 
plantations of rico.t As, coasting along the eastern shore, and 
passing the low, muddy, and gra^rS-grown mouth of the Ruche 
River, he nears his destination, a few scattered hovels of miscrabh* 
construction appear dotted upon the hanks, surrounded hy fields of 
sorghum and sugar-cane, and shaded by dense groves of tlie dwarf 
plantain, and the tall, sombre Guinea palm. In vain the e\e 
seeks for the features which usually announce the vicinity of a 
large and busy port. Presently the hippopotaimis and the croco 
dile shrink timidly from exposure, and a few' hollowed logs, the 
moiioxvles of the fishermen, w ood cutters, and market people, either 

* For the use of a boat au<l crew to Kawele. at most three hours’ row, the slavts 
of an Aral) merchant demanded fr< m the Expedition 45 cloths. When it was 
humhly explained to them that the canoe, sailors, and all would scarcely fetch la 
the bazar half that price, they consented to receive ten cloths and two kitii.Ci, 
each worth from two to hmr shukkah. 

t ‘ Mombas Mission M.ip,' 
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cleave the waters or stand drawn up on the patches of yellow sand. 
Tlie craft is then poled through a hole in a thick welting of coarse 
reedy grass and aquatic plants, to a level landing-place of fine 
shingle, whore the water shoals off rapidly. Around this primitive 
‘‘ghaut” rise a few scattered huts, in the humblest beehive 
shape. Advancing a few hundred yards, the traveller passes 
through a relic of Arab civilization — the “ Bazar ” — a raised and 
cleared plot of ground, flanked by a crooked tree, in thick grass, 
where, between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., a mass of standing and 
squatting negroes buy and sell, barter and exchange, with a hubbub 
heard for miles, and where not unfrequently a spear or dagger 
thrust brings on a skirmishing faction-fight. About a mile 
distant from the lake lies the little village of Kawele, with its 
hovels barely protruding above the dense vegetation. It is pre- 
ferred by caravans on account of the abundance of its supplies, its 
central position, and the comparatively open country behind — a 
wide gap in the hill -curtain surrounding the Tanganyika. The 
only tembe, or square house, existing in 1^58 was built by an Arab 
merchant, I la mid bin Salim, w^ho allowed it, however, to be 
tenanted by slaves and tieks. The Sultan Kannena, a man of 
servile origin, is by no means popular. lie succeedtul, in 1858, 
to Sultan Kabeza, who, to the regret of the Arabs, died, leaving 
but one boy. 

To the westward of the Kawele village lies the district of 
Gungu, broken ground facing the islet rock Bangwe. Tliis place 
was deserted by travellers on account of the plundering propen- 
sities of its former chief. His son, ^‘Imrinda,” however, labours 
to recover lost ground by courtesy and attention to strangers. 
South-eastwards of Kawele is the district of Ugoyve, frequented 
by the Arabs, wlio find the Sultans Ilabeyya and Marabu some- 
what less extortionate than their neighbours. It is a sandy spot, 
clear of white ants, but shut out by villao’es and cultivation from 
the lovely view of the lake. To one standing at Kawele all these 
districts and villages are within 2 or 3 miles, and a distant glance 
discloses the posst ssions of half-a clozen independent tribes. 

Caravans entering Ujiji from tlie land side usually encamp in 
the outlung villages on tlie right or left bank of the Ruche, at 
considerable inconvenience, for some days. The origin of this 
cu>tom appears to date from olden time. In East Africa, as a rule, 
('very stranger is held to be hostile before he has proved friendly 
intentions, and many tribes do not admit him into their villages 
without a special invitation. Thus, even in the present age, the 
visitor in the countries of the Somal and Galla, the Wamasai and 
the \\ akwafi, must sit under some tree outside the settlement till a 
deputation of elders, after formally ascertaining his pur]K)se, escort 
him to their homes. The modem reason for the custom, w hich 
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prevails upon the coast, as well as on the hanks of the Tanganyika, 
is rather coinniereial than ])oliticah The caravan halts upon 
neutral <yround, and the sultans or chiefs of the ditlerent villa^a^s 
send select nuvsentiers carrying various ])resents : in the interior 
ivory and slaves, and in the inaritiine regions clotli and ])rovisions, 
technically called Ma<i:uhiko,” and intended as an earnest of their 
desire to open trade. Sweet words and fair promises w in the dav ; 
the Mtonjri, or head of tiie cara\an, after a ^^eek of earnest dclille- 
ration with all his followers, choo>es his host, temporary lod^nn^s 
are provided for the j^uests, and the value of the retain insr fees is 
afterwards recovered in houira and ki rein hi — hlackinail and 
customs. This custom was known in Soutliern Africa by tlie 
name of “marts •/’ that is, a “ cvMHie(‘tion with a person belon;Lrin^ 
to anotlier nation, so that they reside at each otln'r’s houses when 
visiting the ])lace, and make mutual ])rescnts"* The ^^uest 
anion^rst the Arabs and the S(mial is called “Nezil.” 

At Ujiji terminates, after 12 stages, which native caravans gene- 
rally accom])lish in a fortnight, the transit of the fifth region. Tlje 
traveller lias now accomjdished a total number of iSb long, or 100 
short stages, which, with nec(‘S>ary rests, but excluding det<mtions 
and long halts, occupy loO days. Tlie direct longitudinal di^tance 
from the coast is 510 geo. miles, which the sinuosities of the road 
prolong to hob statute miles. The total number of days expended 
by the Expedition in actual marching was 100, of hours 120, w hich 
gives a rate of 2'27 miles per hour. In practice Aral) caravans 
seldom arrive at the Tanganyika, for reasons before alluded to, 
under a total period of six months.! 


* * Travels in S, Africa,’ bv the Rov. John Campltell. London Missionary 
Society, 18*22. Vol. i.. chap, xxiii. 

t Dapper ‘ Beschrv vinjr van Afiika/ Anist.. K,71) asserts that tlie blacks of 
Pombo in c. the Poinbeiros, or native travellers of W. Africa . when asked 
respecting the distance of the lake, ■^ay that it is at least a f.c-days’ journey, 
going constantly tast wards.’' But the total breadth of the coutineiit between 
Mbuamaji and Loanda being, in round numbers, 1.5 m) geoirraphical miles, this 
estimate would give a marching rate of 17 geograpliical and rectilinear miles 
(or, allowing for deviation, 26 statute miles) per diem. Wln-n Do Couto 
f 1565 quoting the information procured by Francisco Barreto, during his expe- 
dition in 1570, from some Moors Arabs or asawabili at Patta and elsewhere, 
says that “from Kihsa or Atondo that is to say. the country of the VVatondui j 
the other sea of Angola might be reached with a journ<^yof 15 or 2n (l5o or 200?; 
leagues,” he probably alludes to the Nyassa Lake, Ijing south-westwards of Kilwa, 
not to the Tanganyika, Mr. Cooley gives one itinerary, hj Mohammed bin 
Nasur, an Arab merchant, enumerating 71 marches from Buromaji ( Mbuamaji) to 
Oha (Uhha', and a total of 83 from the coast to the lake; and a second by a 
native of Monomoezi, Lief bin Said a misprint for Khalaf bin Said? 62 to Ogara 
(Ugara , four or five dav s from Oha. In another page he remarks that “from 
Buromaji, near Point Puna, to Oha > Uhha in Monomorzi is a journey of 79, or. 
in round numbers, 80 davs. the shores of the Lake bt-ing stiU six or eight days dis- 
tant.” This is the closest estimate yet made. Mr. Macqueen, from the itinerary 
of Lief bin Said estimates the lake, from the mouth of the river Pangani. a’t 
604 miles, and 71 days of total march. It is evident that these African authorilicb 
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Ujiji — also called ^laiiyofo, which appears, however, peculiar to 
a certain sultanat or district — is the name of a province, not, 
as has been represented, of a town. It was first visited by the 
Arabs about 1310; ten years after that they had penetrated to 
Unyam vvezi ; they found it conveniently situated as a mart upon 
the Tanganyika Lake, and a central point where their depots might 
be e»tabiished, and whence their factors and slaves could navigate 
the waters, and collect captives and ivory from the tribes upon its 
banks. But the climate proved unhealthy, the people dangerous,* 
and the coasting vo}ages frequently ended in disaster; Ujiji, 
therefore, never rose to the rank of Unyanyembe or Msene. At 
present it is visited during the fair season, fi'om May to September, 
by flying caravans, who return to Unyanyembe as soon as they 
have loaded their porters. 

The land of l^jiji is bounded on the north by the mountains of 
Uriindi, and on the south by tlie Ukaranga country ; eastward it 
extends to Uhnlia, and westward It is washed by the waves of the 
Tanganvika Lake. On the north-east lies the land of LHiha, now 
reduced by the predatory Watuta to a luxuriant detert. 

Abundant humidity and a fertile soil, evidenced by the large 
forest trees and an abundance of ferns, render Ujiji tlie most pro- 
ductive province in this section of Africa : vegetables, wliich 
nm^t eLewhere l)e cultivated, here seem to flourish almost 
spontaneously. Rice of excellent quality was formerly raised by 
the Arabs upon the shores of the Tanganyika ; it grew luxu- 
riantly, attaining, it is said, the height of 8 or 9 feet. The 
inhabitants, however, preferring sorghum, and wearied out by 
tlie depredations of the monkey, the elephant, and the hippo- 
potamus, have allowed the more civilized cereal to degenerate. 
'Jdic jjriiicipal grains are the holcus and the Indian nagli or 
nanchui ( Kleusine coracaiioj ; there is no bajeri (panicum or 
millet) in tlu'se regions ; the ])ulses are phaseoli and the voandzeia, 
groundnuts, beans, and haricots of several different species. The 
manioc, eirir-phiiit, and sweet- potato, the yam, the cucumber, an 
edible white fungus growing subterraneously, and the Indian variety 
of the Jerusalem artichoke,! repre-ent the vegetables. Sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and cotton are always purchasable in the bazar. The 


have hitherto coiifoiiuded the Xyan/a, the Tanpanyika, and the X^assa Lakes. Still, 
ill the estimate of the distance between the coast and Cjiji there is a remarkable 
and a most deceptive coherence. 

* In May, iSoS, two slaves belonging to the caravan ot* an Arab merchant, Sa:d 
bin Majid, were speared at L’jiji — one in the market-place openly, the other at 
night by a Ijoiisehreaker, detected in flagrant delict. None of the merchants 
parsing through during that year dareil to sleep in their huts without a strong 
watch. Tile clotlies belonging to the Jemadar attached to the Expedition were 
stolen almost from under him by a homsebreakcr at night. 

t In India called ‘'(iuignon,” the roots of a while arum, somewhat resembling 
the .Iciusaleiu artichoke, but alm(^st witheui flaNoiir, 
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fruits are the plantain aiul the (uiiiu'a-]'alin. The nulizl or piar.- 
tain is apparently an aborin-en of these latitudes : in (‘ertaiu ];arts, 
as in L sumbara, Kara^nvah, and I ^'■aiuUi, it is the staff of life: in 
the hilly countries there art\ it is said, about a do/en varieties, anti 
a single buneli forms a load for a man. It is found in the isbu.d 
and on the coast of Zanzibar, at Khutu in the head ol the alluvial 
valley, and t‘ven more raridy in tlie mountains oi I satrara. 'J'l.c 
best fruit is tliat thrown i>y the Araiis at I n\anvembe : it is still a 
poor speciiiuMi, coarse and insi])id, striiiL^y and full of seeds, and 
strangers rarely indulge in it, feariiiir tlati deuce. I jxin the Tan- 
ganyika Lake there is a ^arictv called “ mikono t hembn, ’ or ‘‘ eli*- 
phant's-hands,*’ which is cousiderabK larger than the Indian "Miori'e- 
plautain/’ The skin is of a brickdur-t n*d, in jihuH's inclining to 
rusty-brown ; tlie intcTior is a dull vellow, with bla<‘k set ds, and 
the flavour is harsh, strong, and drug-like. Ida' Llads Guiraamsi^ , 
locally called mtdiikichi, which is said by the Arab.- to ^row in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pend>a, and inoie rarely in the mountaiijs 
of Usi^gara, springs apparently uncultivattnl in large dark grovi s 
on the shores of the Tanganyika, where it hugs the margin, rarelv 
growing at any distance inland. The hright-ytdlow drn])e, with 
shiny })urpled)lack ])oint, though nauseous to the taste, is eaten ])v 
the people. The niawezi or palm-oil, of the consistency of iioric\, 
is rudely extracted, and forms an article of cousiderahle traifir ui 
the regions about the lake.* Desjute its sickly flavour, it is uni- 
versally used in cooking, and it forms the only unguent and lamj)- 
oil in the country, ddus fiiit^ palm is also ta]»])ed, as the date in 
Western India, for toddy ; and the cheapness of this tern ho — the 
sura of W est Africa — accounts for the ]>revalence of intoxication, 
and the consccpieut demoralisation of the Lakist tribes. t 

The bazar at I'jiji is well su])plied. Fresh fish of various 
kinds X alw ays procurable c>ce]jt during the ^ioleuce of the rains : 
the people, however, invariahly cut it up and clean it out before 
bringing it to market. Good honey abounds after the wet mon- 
soon. By the favour of the chief milk and butter may be pur- 
chased every day. Long-tailed siieep and well-bred goats, poultry 
and eggs — the two latter are never eaten by the })eople — are 
brought in from the adjoining countries : the Arabs breed a few' 
iManilla duck-, and the people rear but will not sell pigeons. 

* This is the celehrated palm-oil, -whose various officinal uses in Europe ha^e 
already begun to v\ork a social reformation in U. .Africa. The people of I'jiji 
separate, bv pounding, the oily sarcocarpium fiom the one «^eed of the drupe, bo 1 
it for some’ hours, allow tlie duating ‘substance to coapilato, and collect it in large 
earthen pots. The price i's u^-uali^ alM>ut one doti of white cotten for thiru-fi\e 
pound*:, and the people general h demand salt in exchange for it from cara\ai'. 
This is the “ oil of a red colour ” which, acconling to Mr, (’ooloj, is bought l y 
the Wanyamwe?! “from the o] jK.vue or uth-wcbtern side of the laK**.” 

t Tlie article 1 *^ docribed in Chap. XI \'. 

X C Chap. VUI. 
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The few herds at Ujiji which have escaped the beef-eating propen- 
sities of the Watuta are a fine breed, originally, it is said, derived 
by the Wahha from the mountains of Karagwah. Their horns in 
these lands appear unusually large ; their stature combines with 
tlie smallness of the hump to render them rather like English than 
Indian or African cattle. They are rarely sold in these days, 
exce])t for enormous prices, an adult slave being the lowest valua- 
tion of a cow. The cattle is never stalled or grain-fed, and the 
udder is little distended ; their produce is about one quarter that of 
a civilized cow, and they give milk only during the few first months 
after parturition. The ‘‘tulchan” of Tibet is apparently unknown 
in Central Africa ; but the people are not wanting in barbarous 
contrivances to persuade a stubborn animal to yield her produce. 

The fauna appear rare upon the borders of the Tanganyika : 
all men are hunters ; every human being loves animal food, Irom 
white ants to elephants ; and probably the luxuriance of the vege- 
tation, in conjunction with the extreme humidity, tends to diminish 
species and individuals. Herds of elephants are found in the 
bamboo jungles which siirruund the sea, but the mass of ivory sold 
in the markets of Ujiji is collected from an area containing 
thousands of s(|uare miles. Hippopotami and crocodiles are com- 
mon in the waters, wild buffaloes in the plains. The hyaenas are bold 
thieves, and the half-wild “Pariah-dogs” that slink about the vil- 
lagcs are little inferior to them as depredators. The people some- 
times make pets of these curs, leading them about w ith strings ; but 
they do not object to see them shot after a raid upon the Arab’s meat, 
butter, or milk. Tliese animals are rarely heard to bark ; they 
leave noise to tlie village cocks. The huts are as usual haunted by 
the grey rat and the inu^k-rat. Of birds there is a fine fish- eagle, 
about the size of a domestic cock, with snowy head and shoulders 
relieving a sombre chocolate plume ; he sits majestically watching 
his prey upon the tall trees overhanging the w aves of the Tanga- 
nyika. A larns, or sea-gull, with reddish legs, lives in small 
colonies upon this lake. At the end of the monsoon in 1858 they 
were seen to collect in troops upon the sands, as they are accus- 
tomed to do at Aden wlien preparing to migrate. The common 
kingfisher is a large bird w ith a white and grey plume, a large 
and strong black bill, and a crest which somewhat resembles that 
of the Indian bulbul : it perches upon the branches over the waters, 
and in flight and habits resembles other halcyons. A long and 
lank black plotus, or diver, is often seen skimming the waters, and 
sandpipers run along the yellow* sands. The other birds are white- 
breasted crows, partridges, and quails seen in Urundi ; swallows 
in passage, curlews, motacillae, rauscicapae, and various passerines, 
liana?, some of them noisy in the extreme, inhabit the sedges close 
to the lake. T. he termite does great damage in the sweet red soils 
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about Kawele : it is less fearetl where the ground is dry and sandy. 
Tiie huts JU’C full ofaiiiiual life — snakes, ^c•or})ions, ants of \arious 
kinds, whose aniiies sunietiines turn the oeeu})aiits out of doors ; 
the rafters are hollowed out hy X}lo[iha^oiis in^eets ; the walls are 
riddled by TUcV>on4)ees, hideous spi<lers \eil the corners witli thick 
webs, the chirp of the cricket is heard both within and out of doors, 
cockroaches desti'o\ the pro\i>ions, and large hrown Ino^quitoes and 
tlies, ticks and bugs, iussiult the inhabiUints. 

The ri^e in ])rice of sla\es and ivory has coin])elU‘d the Arabs, 
as will be i?eeu in the lU'xt chapter, to ])u^h their explorations 
beyond the Tanganyika l^iike. Ijiji is. however, i^tili the great 
slave-mart of the>e la^gions, tiie article iK'ing collected from all 
the adjoining tril)es of I runtli, Uhha, I \ira, and Marungu. 
The native dealers are so aente, that they are rapidly ruining 
this their most lueralive t rathe, Tlu^y sell cheaply, and think 
to remunerate themselves by aiding and abetting des(‘rtion. 
Merchants, therefore, who do not ehain or curd together their 
gangs till they liave reached the east bank of the Malagariui Ri\er, 
often lose 20 per cent. The prevalence of the )jraetiee has already 
given I jiji a bad name, and, if continued, it will reuio\e tlie market 
to another place, where the })e<)ple are somewhat less sharp and 
more sensible. It is im])ossible to gi\e any idea of the average 
price of the hunian commodity, wliich viiries, under the iimdifica- 
tions of demand and supj>ly, from 2 to 10 doti or double shukkah of 
American domestics. \ et as these purchases sell iii Zanzibar for 
at least 14 or lo dolhu’s per head, the trade realises nearly 500 per 
cent., and will, therefore, Ije put down with difficulty. 

The principal tribes in tliis region are the ^Vajiji. th.e Wavinza, 
the Wakaranga, the Watuta, the W abuha, and tlie \\ abba. 

The AVajiji iire a burly race of barbarians, far sturdier than tlic 
tribes hitlierto traversed, witli dark skins, jdain features, and 
straight, strong limbs ; tlmy are larger and heavier men than tiie 
Wanyainwezi, and the type, as it aj)})ruaches Central Africa, 
becomes rather negro than negroid. Their feet and hands are 
large and flat, tlieir voices are harsh and strident, and their looks 
as well as their manners are independent even to insole iice. The 
women, who are held in high rejmte, resemble, and often excel, 
their masters in rudeness and violence : they think little of enter- 
ing a stranger's hut in their cups and of snatching up and carrying 
away an article which excites their admiration. Many of both 
sexes and all ages are disfigured by the small -pox — the Arabs 
have vainly taught them inoculation — and there are few who are 
not afflicted by boils and various eru})t!ons : there is also an inve- 
terate pandemic itch,- which, according to their Arab visitors, 
results from a diet of ])utrid fish. 

This tribe is extensivt'ly tattooed, probably as a protection 
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aj^ainst the hiimid atmosphere and the chills of the Lake Region. 
Some of the chiefs have ghastly scars raised by fire, in addition to 
large patterns marked uj)on their persons — lines, circles, and rays 
of little cupping-cuts drawn down the back, the stomach, and the 
arms, like the tattoo of the Wangindo tribe near Kilwa. Both 
^(\\es love to appear dripping with oil ; and they manifestly do not 
hold cleanliness to be a virtue. The head is sometimes shaved ; 
rarely the hair is allowed to grow ; the most fashionable coiffure 
is a mixture of the two ; patches and beauty-spots in the most 
eccentric shapes — buttons, crescents, and galeated lines — being 
allowed to sprout either on the front, the sides, or the back of the 
head, from a carefully-scraped scalp. Women as well as men are 
fond of binding a wisp of white tree^ fibre round their heads, like 
the ribbon which confines the European wig. There is not a trace 
of nuistachio or whisker in tlie country; they are removed by the 
tweezers, and the climate, according to the Arabs, is unfavourable 
to beards. For cosmetics both sexes a]>])ly, when they can procure 
Hich lux aril's, red earth to the face, and over the head a thick 
coating of chalk or mountain-meal, which makes their blackness 
appear hideously grotesque. 

Idle chiefs wear expensive stuffs, checks, and cottons, which they 
extract from passing caravans. Women of wealth affect the tobe 
or coast dress, and some are seen to wear red and blue broad- 
cloths. The male costume of the lower orders is confined to 
softened goat, sheep, deer, leopard, or monkey skins, tied at 
two corners like a little apron passed over the right or the 
l(‘ft shoulder, with the flaps open at one side, and with tail and 
legs dangling in the wind. Women who cannot afford cloth use as 
a succodaneum a narrow kilt of fibre or skin, and some were seen 
with a tassel of fibre or a leafy twfig depending from a string bound 
round the waist, and displaying the nearest approach to the ori- 
ginal fig-leaf At Ujiji the people are observed, for the first 
time, to make exten^ive use of the macerated tree-bark, which 
^upplies the place of cotton in L^rundi, Karagw^ah, and the northern 
kingdoms. This article, technically called “ inbiigu,” is made from 
tlie inner bark of various trees, especially the mrimba* and the 
inwale.f The trunk of the full-grown tree is stripped of its in- 
toirunient twice or thrice, and is bound with plantain-leaves till a finer 
growth is judged tit for manipulation. This bark is carefully 


* Xtv CUap. \’l. 

+ The m\Nale is the huge rapliia alluded to in Chap. 11. Its midrib is used for 
\ uildiiig huts the fibrt^s of the Itaves, loeallv called moudo, are steeped, bruised, 
and made into lines for threading heads, and into strings for the zeze or guitar; 
in Uruwwa and the northern kingdoms the people make of them a fine stutf, some- 
w iiat like the grasscloth imported from Hukini, or Northern Madagascar, into 
Zanzibar, and fetching there four dollars per piece. In Ujiji and Urundi light 
arrows are cut out of the midnb of the mwale. 
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roiiukved, steeped in water, inacerat^'d, kneaded, and pounded with 
clubs and battens to the eonsisteney of a coarse cotton. Pahn-oil 
is then spirted u])on it from the moutlu and it acipiires the colour 
of chauiois-li‘atluM’. The Wajiji obtain the mbii^iu mostly from 
1 rundi and I vira. Tliey are fond of striping** it with a black ^e^e- 
tal)le mud so as to resemble tlie spoils of leo])anls and wild cats, 
and they favour the delu-ion b\ cuttin^r the edire into lon^ stri})s, 
like the tails and otlu'r (‘xtremitie^ of wild beasts, 'idie price of 
tlie mbu^u varies ac(*ordiii^ to size from six to twcdve khete 
or striniTs of beads. Tliou^rb durahitx it is m‘\cr NNiu^iied ; after 
many months' N\ear the superabundance of dirt is renio\ed bv 
butter or nhee. 

I)esides the common bra^s"^ |rivdlt*i< and bractdets. armlets anil 
anklets, masses of white' porcidain, blue ^dass, and larji-e ])i^eon- 
beads, and hundred.'^ of tlu' iroii-w ire ciiadets called !*and)o, worn 
With })ondcrous brass or copper riiiijfs round the lower leL^ abo\e 
the foot, the ajiji are di>tinixuishcd from triU's not on the lake 
by necklaces of shells — small ])ink bi^alves stnm^ upon a stout 
fibre. Like tlieir Lakist neighbours, tlu'v or i ament tlu* throat with 
disks, crescents, and strings vi' six or s(*ven cones, fastened by tlie 
apex, and dejiendiiifr to the breast. Made of the white.^t i\ory or 
of the teeth, not the tusks, of tlie hippopotamus, tiiese dazzling 
ornaments effectively set off the shinin^r dark skin. AnotluT 
peculiarity aiiioufrst these peo])le is a jiair of iron pincers or a ])iece 
of split wood ever haniring round the nock ; nor is its use le*-s remark- 
able than its presence. The Laki^ts rarely chew, >moke, or take 
snuff aceordiuir to the manner of the rest of mankind. K\(*rv man 
carries a little half-gourd ora diminutive ])ot of Idack earthenware, 
nearly full of tobacco ; when inclined to iiulultre, he tills it with 
w ater, expresses the juice, and from the palm of Ids hand snuffs it 
up into his nostrils. The pincers serve to close the exit, otherwise 
the nose must be corked by the apjilication of tiiiirer and thumb. 
AVithout much practice it is difficult to articulate during the reten- 
tion of the dose, which lasts a few minutes, and when an attemjit 
is made the words are scarcely intelligible. The arms of the Wajiji 
are small battle-axes and daggers, spears, and large bows, winch 
carry unusually lieavy arrows, d’hey fear the gun and the sabre, 
\et they show no unwillingness to fight. The Arabs avoid grant- 
ing their demands for muskets and gunpowder, consequent Iv a 
great chief never possesses more than two or three fire-arms. 

The Wajiji are considered by the Arabs to be the most trouble- 
some race upon this line of road. They are tauglit, by the 
example of their chiefs, to be rude, insolent, and extortionate ; they 

* The ^Vajiji have Ifarnod to make brad's from the Arah«i hy molting up oue- 

tliinl of zinc imported from the coast with two part« of the fiDe" soft and red copper 
brought from the country of the Kazembe, 
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demand beads even for pointing out the road ; they will deride and 
imitate a stranger s speech and manner before his face ; they can 
do notliing without a long preliminary of the fiercest scolding ; they 
are as ready with a blow as with a word ; and they may often be 
seen playing at rough and tumble/’ fighting, pushing, and tear- 
ing hair in their boats. The Wajiji draw dagger or use spear 
upon a guest with little hesitation. They think twice, however, be- 
fore drawing blood which will cause a feud. Their roughness of 
manner is dashed with a curious ceremoniousness. When the 
Sultan appears amongst his people he stands in a circle and claps 
Ins hands, to which all respond in the same w^ay. Women curtsy 
to one another, bending the right knee almost to the ground. 
When two men meet they clasp each other’s arms with both hands, 
rubbing them up and down, and ejaculating for some minutes 
“ Nama sanga ? nama sanga ? — art thou w ell ? ” They then pass 
the hands down to the forearm, exclaiming “ Wakhe ? w’ukhe ? — 
how art thou ? ” and finally they clap palms at each other — a token 
of respect which appears common to these tribes of Central Africa. 
The children have all the frowning and unprepossessing look of 
their parents ; they reject little civilities, and seem to spend life in 
disputes, biting and clawing like wild cats. There appears to be 
little family affection in this undemonstrative race. The only 
endeannent between fatlier and son is a habit of scratching and 
picking each other, caused probably by the prevalence of a com- 
plaint before alluded to ; as amongst the Simiads, the intervals 
between pugnacity are always spent exercising the nails. Some- 
times, also, at sea, when danger is near, the MjijI breaks the 
mournful silence of his fellows, w ho are all thinking of home, w ith 
the exclamation, Ya mgiiri wange ! — O my wife!” The pre- 
valence of the Fracasturian evil speaks little fur their morals. 
They are never soIxt w hen they can he drunk ; perhaps in no 
part of the world will the traveller more often see men and women 
staggering about the village with thick speech and violent gestures. 
The favourite inehrient is tembo or palm- toddy ; almost every 
one, however, even when on board the canoe, smokes bhang, and 
tlie whoo})ing and screaming which follow' the indulgence resemble 
the noise of wild beasts rather than the sounds of human beings. 
Their food consists principally of holcus, manioc, and fish, which is 
rarely eaten before it becomes offensive to European organs. 

The great 3Iwami or Sultan of Ujiji in 1858 59 was Rusimba. 

I uder him were several rnutw'are (mutwale) or minor chiefs, one to 
each settlement, as Kannena in Kawele and Lurinda in Gungu. 
On the arrival of a caravan, Rusimba forwards, through his 
relations, a tu^k or two of i>ory, thus mutely intimating that 
he requires his blackmail, which he prefers to receive in beads 
and kitindi, proportioning, however, his demand to the trader’s 
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means. A\'hen tills point has Ix'on settled, the mutware sends his 
present, aiul cxjieets a pn)])oi‘tionat(‘ return. lie i>, moreover, 
entitled to a f(*e for ev(‘rv eaiioi' hinul ; on each slavt^ the kireinba 
or excise is about halt the price ^ iroiu ()n(‘ to two cloths arc 
dcmamled upon everv tusk ot i\or\ ; and lu' will »iiateh a tow 
beads from a man ])ur(*ha'^*nL*’ pro\i''toU'*- tor hi> ina>ter. J lu' minor 
chiefs are fond of niakinu- ‘Sare ” or brotluabdod with >tran^rers, in 
order to secure tlumi in ca-e of return. 'riu‘\ depimd for intluenee 
over their luirulv ^ubjeet> wholly ujion personal ([ualitieation>, bodily 
.strength, and moUmkh' ot teinj>er. Ivanuena, the (‘hu*f ot bawi'lc, 
thou^'lioriu'inallv a >lave, ha^ ‘‘ won irohlen opinions” by hi> eonduet 
when inTupior: he as-ume> tlie ino'-t f(‘roeion> a-pe<‘t, draws his 
da^'-o-or, brandidie>-> his .-pear, and, with loud >en'am>, nidh> at his 
subjects as with the intention of annihilatinir them. Tlu' alfairs of the 
nation are st'tthul bv tla' Alwami, tlu' chief, in a ;^eneral (‘ouncil 

of the lio^HS, the wateko fin the >ini^nilar mteko) or eldei> pre>idin<:. 
'fheir intellect^, never of tiu' briL^hte^t, are in\ariably fuddh'd with 
toddv, and, after baw^liiiir f>r hour.- to,irether and eomin^r aiiparently 
to tlie most ^atisfaetory eoiK'lu^ion, tlu^ word of a boy or of an old 
woman wdl neec-^ltate another lenufthy palavc'r. I lie sultans, like 
their subjiH'ts, brook no (h’lav in tlicnrown atlan>i tlu'^ impatiently 
dun a straiii^mr half-a-d(>zeii times a day for a fwv Ikn-kU, while 
they patiently kc^ep him waitinir for week- on oeea^ions to him of the 
highest importance, whil-t they are driiikiii^r pomhe or takinjr leave 
of^ their wi\(‘s. Beddes thi' mnLOibiko or jirermiiiiary pre.-ents, the 
chiefs are bound, before tin' tleparture of a* caravan which has 
o-iveii tliem ^atidat'tlon, to .^n})j>ly it with half-a-dozcu inasuta or 
matted packaire? of irrain, anil to presi'ut the loader with a dave, 
that irenerallv manaii'es to abseoiid. The partiiiL^ pfts are teehiiic- 
ally called uranirozi or guidance. 

The Wajiji showed the dark dide of their character to^ the East 
African Expedition. Vexed by the refu-al to trade for i\ory and 
slaves, they declared that such “ merchants "—the Ihirhest dipiity 
in these land- — lived as it were for nothimr : and they sent repeated 
and peremptory mes-airei? to depart, whicli were as peremptorily 
rejected. The customary fees were offered to them and reeei\ed. 
As. however, they could' not defraud by sale, thoy^ insisted upon 
giipplyin" canoes, and upon rationimr and reninneratmir the crews ; 
when* otTier pretexts failed, they brouirht forward the charge of 

mairic a neyer-failin^^ instrument of annoyance in the hands of 

the African. Thomrh overpaid for milk, they would refu>e it with 
insolence, declarinL^ that the operation of boilliiijr it or of convert- 
iim it into cheese bewitched their cows. When boats are hired 
aif Arab pavs. besides rations, one cloth to each boatman and 
10 per cent/ n])on merchandise: for a single passenger the fare 
is one kitindi or eoil-bracelet. The price of a canoe varies ac- 
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cording to size from four to ten ftirasilah (each 35 lbs.), here 
equivalent to about the same weight of common beads, white or 
blue porcelain. For two canoes, hired to navigate the northern 
third of the Tanganyika, the Sultan Kannena demanded and 
received thirty-three kitindi, forty-nine doti or double cloths, four 
fundo (each ten strings) of the samesame or expensive coral beads, 
thirty-six khete or single strings of the blue glass known as 
mzizima, and seventy-four fundo of khanyera or white, and ukuti wa 
mnazi or green porcelains. Besides rations laid in before leaving 
Ujiji, he demanded on the voyage three tobe and ninety-two 
fundo of beads, he clamoured for the purchase of sheep and goats, 
and he fraudulently increased the honga or blackmail of the Lake 
chiefs. Moreover, to suit the convenience of his people, he over- 
manned the canoes, placing in tiie larger thirty- three and in the 
smaller twenty- two men besides ptissengers, slaves, and animals. But 
the European members of the expedition were wholly in his hands ; 
the Baloch escort declined to accompany them upon their perilous 
voyage ; and a false report concerning a river issuing from the 
northern extremity of the Tanganyika had determined them to visit 
the spot at all risks. The Wajiji never could reconcile them- 
selves to “ merchants who had come to see and not to buy ; and the 
Expedition owed perhaps its immunity from an avanie ” to the 
fact that at the time of its departure the Sultan Kannena was pros- 
trated by low fever, the etfect of his immoderate potations. 

The ajiji have, under the influence of slavery, made no pro- 
gress in the science of commerce. They know notliing of bargain- 
ing or of credit ; they will not barter unless the particular medium 
upon which they have set their hearts is forthcoming ; and they 
fix a price proportioned to their wants, not to the value of the article. 
The market varies with the number of caravans present at the 
depot, vitii the season, the extent of supply, and a variety of similar 
considerations. Bolides the trade in ivory, slaves, bark, cloth, 
and palm-oil, they manufacture and hawk about iron sickles 
shaped like the Euroj>ean, ‘"kengele,'" ‘‘kiutri,*' or small bells, and 
sambo, or wire circlets, worn as ornaments round the ankles, Sime ’’ 
— locally called tamhi — long double-edged knives in wooden sheaths, 
neatly whippixl with strips of rattan"; and jeinhe, or hoes. Of 
hells a dozen were purchased in March and A\m\ of 1858 for 
2 fundo of white beads. Jembe and lariie Sinie averaged also 
2 fundo. Of good sambo 100, and of the inferior quality 200, 
were procurahle for a fundo. The iron is brought in a rough 
state from Uvira, The value of a goat was 1 sliukkah, which here 
represents, as in t nyainwezi, 12 feet, or double the length of 
the shukkah in other regions, the single cloth being called lupande, 
or upande. Sheep, all of a very inferior quality, cost somewhat 
more than goats. A hen, or from five to six (‘ggs, is Iwught for 1 khete 
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of samesaiiu', or rod odi-jiI bonds, boro \\ortb tliroc t!nu‘s tbe 
quantity of wluic ])oro(‘!nin. Lar^U' fi.di, or thoso abovo 2 lbs. in 
weii^ht, are M)ld for 3 khoto ; tlie small fry — tlio \shite-l>ait of 
this recrion — 1 kliote jxn* 2 II)<. ; and diiiiinutivc' shrini})s 1 kliotc 
per 3 lbs. Of plantaijis, a sinnll bunoh of 15, and of s\\oet 
potatoes and yain< from 10 to 15 root'*, are ])uroba-(‘d for a 
khot<' ; of artii'liokos, og'i*-]dant<, and ourundx'rs, from 50 to 100. 
The wild \oLU*tablos <xouorically called mboira an* tlu* (•lH‘aj)(‘st 
of these esculents. Beans, plia-ooli, irround-nuts, and tin* voamlzi’ia, 
are expensive^ about 2 11 h per kliete. Ri(*e is not ooTu'raily 
^rown in : a few mea>are- of tine white irrain were jmrehased 
at a fancy ])rice from one Sa vf\i 1)1 n Ilasani, a ])anper 31>awahili 
from the i'>le of (Jhole, settled in the country. Ida* suirar-cane 
is poor and watery ; it is sold in lenirth> of 4 or 5 fe(*t for the 
khete ; oiu* ch)th and two khete ])u^^‘ha^^Ml 3 lbs. of fine whiti* 
honev. Tob u‘e(> is comparatlvelv expen^i^ e. ( )f tlu* iormer a 
shnkkah procured a bau: weiirhinij: ]K*rhaj)> 10 lbs. .Milk was sold 
at fancy* prices, averairiiiii* about three teacup.- for the kh(*te. A 
sinikkah will purchase 3 li)s. of butter, and <rjiee is not made 
for the market. It was impos-ible to buy sweet toddy, as the 
Wajiji never smoke nor clean tlu* ])ots into wliicli it i>dra^Mi. Of 
the acid and hi^dily intoxicating^- drink u-ed by the peoph*, from 
five to six teacup-^ are ])rocurablc for a kludi*. l irewood, bein^ 
iin})orted, is ex]>eri>ive, a khete bf'inir the ])rice of a little fa^^ot 
containino- from 50 to K)0 -tick'. About 1 lb. of uncleaned cotton 
is to be purchased for 3 klu*te of same^ame. It must be observed, 
that this list of price.-, which rcpn':reiits the market at Kawele, ^dves 
a hinrii avera^re, many of the articles beiu<r brought in canoes from 
eon^iderable di-tances, and even from the ojiposite coast. 

Tne traveller in the Lake Reirion- lo-es by cloth ; the people, 
contented with softened skins and trec-hark, prefer beads, orna- 
ments, and more durable articles : on the other hand, he ^r^hns 
upon salt, which is purchased balf-])rice at tlie Paru^erero ])ans, 
and upon lar<re wires broimht from the coast. Beads are a neces- 
sary evil to tlio^e eniia^Lred in buyinir ivory and shnes. In 
I'SoS the M ajiji rejected with contemj)t tiie black porcelains, called 
ububn. At first t lie v would not receive the khan y era, or white 
porcelains : and afterward-, when the Expedition had exchanged, 
at a considerable loss, a lariie stock for laufriyo, or small blues, 
they demanded the former. The bead mo.-t in fashion ^^as the 
mzizima, or larcre blue "lass, three khete or ^trimxs of which were 
equivalent to a small cloth ; the samesame, or red corals, required 
to be exchanged for mzizima, of which one khete was an equi- 
valent to three of ^amesamo. The ma<^irn nzi"e, or pink porce- 
lains, were at par. The tobacco* stem bead, callo<i sofi, and 
current at Msene, was in demand. In exchanpu" others for this 

Q Z 
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variety, the merchant loses considerably when by wear or accident 
the single pieces, called masaro, have diminished in size. The 
reader will excuse the prolixity of these wearisome details ; they 
are necessary parts of a picture of manners and customs in Central 
Africa. Moreover, a foreknowledge of the requirements of the 
people is a vital condition of successful exploration. There is 
noting to an'est the traveller s progress in this section of the 
African interior except the failure of his stores. 

A serious inconvenience awaits the inexperienced, who find a 
long halt at, and a return froiii, T 'jiji necessary. Tiie Wanyam- 
wezi pagazi, or porters, hired at Unyanyenibe, bring with them the 
cloth and beads which they have received as hire for going to and 
coming from the lake, and they lose no time in bartering the outfit 
for ivory or slaves. Those who ]>refer the former article will delay 
for some days with extreme impatience and daily complaints, 
fearing to cross Uvinza in small bodies when loaded with valuables. 
The purchasei's of slaves, liowever, knowing that they ^\ill inevitably 
lose them after a few days at I jiji, desert at once. In all cases, 
the report that a caravan is marcliiiig eastwards causes a general 
disappearance of the porters. As the Wajiji will not carry, the 
caravan is reduced to a halt, which may be protracted for months, 
in fact, till another bodv of men coming from the east will engage 
themselves as return-porters. 31or(‘ovcr, the dej)arture homewards 
almost alwavs ])artakes of the nature of a flight, so fearful are the 
strangers le?t their slaves should seize the opportunity to desert. 
The Omani Arabs obviate these ineonveniences by always travelling 
with large bodies of domestics, whose interest it is not to abandon 
the master. They also wisely discourage the African’s proclivity 
for “ levanting,’ })y refusing to liire pagazi who liave run away. 
1 hi' roa>t Arabs, and the W asawaliili, on the other hand, ignore 
this point of commercial honour, and shamelessly offer a premium 
b) deserters. Warned of this inconvenience, the porters attached 
to the E. Afncan Expedition were for the most part paid at 
t nyanyembe only a^ far as tlie lake ; their slave? and ivories 
al>o were placed under surveillance. Tliese measures did not, 
however, prevent 25 men deserting in a single night. 

South of the W ajiji lie the W akaranga, a people previously 
described as almost identical in development and condition, but 
somewhat inferior in energy and civilization. Little need be said 
of the W avinza, who appear to unite the bad qualities of both the 
W anvamw'ezi and the \\ ajiji. They are a dark, meagre, and ill- 
looking tribe : poorly clad in skin aprons and kilts. They keep 
oft injects by inserting the chauri, or fly-flap, into the waistband 
of their kilts ; and at a distance present, like the Hottentots, the 
api^arance of a race with tails. Their arms are spears, bows, 
and arrows : and they use, unlike their neighbours, wicker-work 
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shields 6 feet lon^' by 2 in breadth, 'llieir chiefs are of the 
Watosl race : hence c\ cry btraii^n'r who meets with their appro- 
bation is called, in eoinpliuient, Mto>i. Tlie\ will admit cannans 
into their villa^’es, dirty (‘lum})s of bi'chlve hut> ; hut they refuse 
to pro\ide them w itli lo(lli’in^^ ^^(*rchaut^ w 1th valuahh' outfits })refer 
the june-le, and wait j)atieiitly for j)r()\bioiis broUL''ht in ba>kets 
from tile settlements, ^i'htw seldom mu.-ter coura’ie to attack a 
caravan, but >trao'^'hTs are in immliumt daiiirer of beliio cut olf by 
them. Their country is rich in cattle and ])oultry, jj^rain and \ep'- 
tables. lhian;jf ^n^ows eveiwwhen^ near the M‘ttlenK‘nt.>, and tlu*y 
indulge them^elves in it immoderately. 

Tile W atuta — a word of tVar in the^* reuion.-^ — are a tribe of 
robbers ori^dnally >ettled upon the southern e\tremit\ of tlu' Tan- 
ganyika Lake. After pluiulerintr the land> of Maruuuu and I tipa, 
whose cattle they almo-t annihilated, the \\* atuta miii rated north- 
wards, rounding the ('a.-tern side of the lake. Some ^<Nlrs ago 
they were called in bv Ironga, the latt' Sultan ot' T'unguA to 
assist him against Mud Gumhi, the powerful cldud’ of the W arori. 
The latter were defeated, after obstinati* fighting for many montlis. 
After conqiu'ring the ^Varori, the Watuta settled in Sultan Ironga's 
lands, rather by might than right, and tlu'y were e\])elled liy his 
son with the greatest difliculty. From I ’ungu tludr next step 
was to the southern bank of the Malaga razi Uivtu’. About three 
years ago this rc'stles.^ tribe wa.> summoned ])y Mzogera, the 
present Sultan of IJvinza, to a;?.-lst him in seizing \ hha, which had 
just lost T'luire, its ehii^f. The W atuta cro^^c‘d the Malagarazi, 
laid waste the laiuL of Fliha and 1 hiiha, and de-olated the 
northern region between the river and the lake. Shortly after- 
W'ards they attacked M:?ene, and were onU repuLed by the match- 
locks of the Arabs after a week of hard ?*kirnii^hiiig. In the 
early part of lS58 they >lew Riihembe, the Sultan of F sui, a dis- 
trict north of I iiyanyembe, u])on the road to Kara gw all. In tlie 
latter half of the same year they marched upon F jiji, plundered 
Gungu, and ])roceoded to attack Kawcle. The \aliant Kaimeiia 
and all his men fled to tlie mountain^. Tlie Arab merchants, 
however, who were then ah.^eiit on a comiiuTcial visit to F vira, 
returned precipitately to defend their depots, and w itli large bodies 
of slave-musketeers beat off the invader. The lands of the 
Watuta are now bounded on the north by F tumhara, on the south 
bv Msene ; eastwards by the meridian of W ihaiikuru, and west- 
wards bv the highlands of Lrundi. 

The W^atuta. aci'ording to the Arab^, are a pastoral tribe, 
despising, like the W'amasai and the Sumal, ^ucli luxuries as houses 
and lields ; they wander from place to place, eaiuping under trees, 

* 5’ .. Chap. XI. 
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over which they throw tlieir mats, and drivino- their herds and 
plundered cattle to the nost fertile pasture-grounds. The dress is 
sometimes a nihugu or bark-cloth ; more generally it is confined 
to the luiiubl('>t tribute paid to decency by the Kafirs of the Cape, 
and tlu‘y have a similar objection to removing it. On their 
forays they move in large bodies, women as well as men, with the 
children and baggage placed upon bullocks, and their wealth in 
brass wire twisted round the horns. Their wives carry their 
weapons, and join it is said in the fight. The anus are two short 
^pears, one in the right hand, the otiier in the left, cor>cealed by a 
laig-e shield, so that they can thrust upwards unawares : disdaining 
bows and arrows, they show' their su})erior bravery by fighting at 
close quarters, and thev never use the spear as an assegai. In 
describing their tactics “the Arabs call tiiem Asbab hiyar^ or 
mauccuvrers. 1 lieir thousands march in four or five extended lines, 
and attack by attempting to envelop the eiicmv. There is no 
shouting* or war-cry to (li&tract the attention of the combatants : 
iron whistles are used for the necessary signals.^ During the 
battle the Sultan or chief, w hoso ensign is a brass stool,* sits attended 
by his forty or fifty elders in the rear ; his authority is little 
more than nominal, the tribe priding itself upon autonomy. The 
Watuta rarely run away, and take no thought of their killed and 
wounded. 3 hey do not, like the ancient Jews and the G alias and 
Abyssinians ot the present day, carry ofi' a relic of the slain foe ; 
in fact, the custom seems to be ignored south of tiie equator. The 
\\atuta lia\e still however a wholesome fear of ruearuis, and the 
red flag of the caravan causes them to decamp without delay. 
According to the Arabs they are not inhospitable, and though 
rough hi inaniier they have always received guests with honour. 
A fanciful trait is related concerning tlicin : their first question to 
a strangaw w ill be ‘‘ Didst thou see me from afar V*’ — w hieh, being 
interpreted, means, Did you hear of iny greatness before coming 
here? — and they hold an answer in the negative to be a cavils 
belli. 

Kemain for consideration the people of Ubuha and L hha. The 
A\ abuha form a small and insignificant tribe bounded on the north by 
Lhiia,and on the south hv the Malagarazi Kiver : the total breadth 
is about three marches : the length, from the Ru^ugi stream of the 
AVavinza to the frontiers of rjiji' ami Ukaranga, is a distance of 
four (lavs. Their principal settlement is Uvonwa, the district of 
Jultan ALariki : it is mere clearing in tlie jungle, with a few 
paupei iiuts dotting fields of sweet ])otat(JCS. This hannless and 
oppressed people wiH sell provisions, but thougli poor they are 


* Siinii.irly 
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the Kafirs give signals to their cattle 
niaile of the hor.e of some animal. 
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particular upon the subject of ])ea(l?, prefiMTinn* th(‘ coral and blue 
to the exclusion of black and white, d’hey an' a dark, curly- 
headed, and hard-favoured raca^: tlu'y wcair the ^liushah or top- 
knot of hair, dress in skins and tr(a‘-barks, ornament theins(*lves 
with bras'? and coppiT armlets, ivoiy disks, and bt‘ads, and are 
never witliout their weajxm'^, spears and as-(‘oaiv^ dairirerN and 
small battle-axes. Honourable wonum wear tubes of red broad- 
cloth and fillets of irrass or fibre coutiuiii'j* tin* hair. 

Uhlia, written by Mr. ( ’oolev Oha,^ was fornu'rlv a larure tract of 
land bounded on the north by the mountains of I rundi, southwards 
and eastwards by tin* Malairara/i River, and on tin' we'«t by tlu^ 
northern parts of Hjiji. As has Ixmmi la'couiitiMl, the W'ahha 
scattered by the Watuta hav(‘ dl>persed tlieiM'ehes over the 
broad laruN bctwaam 1 n\auveinlK‘ and tlu* d'an;faii\ika, and their 
fertile country, wadi stocktul with tlii‘ tiiux^t cattle, has Ik'couu^ 
a vva.'^te of junirle. A remnant of tin* trilx*, inuh‘r Kanoni, their 
])resent Sultan, son of the late d 'hart*, took refuse in the highlands 
of L rundi, not far from the ]>rinci])al s(*ttlement of tin* inoiuitain- 
king 3rwezi: here thev find wat(*r and ])asture for their herds, and 
the streng^tli of tin* country enables tla'in to Ix'at ofi' their t'n(‘mies. 
The Wahha are a comparatively fair and a not unc»)mely race ; 
they are however univa'rsally iu*ld to In* a vih* and servile j)eopl(* ; 
according to the Arabs they came oriirinally from the southern 
regions, the most ancient seat of slaverv in K. Africa. Their 
Sultans or chiefs are of W ahind<i or princely oriirin, ])robably 
descendants from the reiral race of I nyamw(*zi.t Wahha slaves 
sell dearly at Msene ; an adult male co^t^ from 5 tub dot! merkani, 
and a full-grown girl 1 gorah merkani or kaniki. 


CIlArTEK VI 11. 

The Tanoanvik.v Lake. 

The Tanganyika Lake, though in the lu*art (jf Africa, and hitherto 
unvisited by Luropeans, has a history of its own, extending through 
more than three centuries. 

“Accounts of a great sea in the interior of Africa obtained 
(probably from native travellers ) at Longo and Sofala,** reached the 


* • (ieoiiraphy p. '2-». — “ Th«* k'rL' of tlu' la't-i.unx^d couiUry Oha) 

is the sov'erei^rn nf tlR* Foxn tin- Ij-t t<tv ii iii < Eia to th** 

shores of the lake a di^taiice ot ttur J he o»' o<trtect. Tlie 

Wahha, however, aswill be seen, never jrave a sovereign tn Unyamwe/i, nor exercised 
sway over its chiefs, altli"Ugh tluir raUr of n»yal race." In • Inner Africa Laid 
Open,’ p. .'c.b we read that Mohammed bin NaMir, of Zarzibar, calls the King of 
Oha “ Tari,” or the lion. Itut “T'hare ” is a mere proper name, 
t For other details concerning the Wuhinda. or princely race. - ('hap IX. 
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Poi-tiiouesc settlements on both sides of that continent.* In the 
Decades of De i>arros (hr^t printed in 1552) substantially correct 
details, such as the length, 100 leagues, the capability of navigation, 
and the one large island, are curiously intenningled with theoretical 
conclusions, nhich make the Nile, the Zaire, the Manila, and other 
great rivers issue from its bosom. Subsequently, Figafetta (1591), 
writing upon the authority of Portuguese inquirers, affirms that 
tiiere is but one lake (the Nyassa) on the confines of Angola 
and Iloiiomotapa, but tliat tliere are two lakes (the Nyassa and 
the Tanganyika), not lying east and west, as was supposed by 
Ptolemy of Alexandria, but north and south of eacli other, and 
about 400 miles asunder, wliich give birth to the Nile. From that 
epoch dates the origin of our modern miscollception^ concerning the 
Lake region of Fentral Iiitertropical Africa. The Nyassa and 
the Tang-aiiyika were now blended,t then separated, according to 
the theories or the information of the geograplier; no explorer 
ventured to raise from the laud of mysttu-y the veil that invested 
it; and the ‘‘Moinbas ^lission’' added the colophon by con- 
founding, with the old confusion, the Nyaiiza or I kercMe, a third 
lake, of uhieh they had heard at jMombasah and elscwliere. It is 
not wonderful then tliat Dr. \ incent suspected the existence or the 
place of the Central Lake, or tliat tlie more igniorant pojmlarizers 
of knowledge confounded the waters of the Nyassa and the 
Ngami.f 

* Mr. Coolej’s Mieocrnipliy of N’mis'-i,’ p. ], The following extracts from 
Portuyuese history in these pu;:es are entiiely taken from that learned work, which 
wanted nothiiijr hut a foundation of fact, d'he }i^eo^rapher*t. principal informant, in 
1S34. was one Khamisi Ma 'ram. ci%iliscd into Khamis bin Osman, a Msawahili, 
from I.anni, who, having \i^ited the N}a^‘ja Lake, pretended that he had travelled 
to the shores of the Tanjiainika. A sutficient proof of thi> fact are his express de- 
clarations to Mr. Coolc} i ‘ Inner Ati ica Laid Open,’ p. 5G \ that he saw the “ Swaha,'* 
or h'utiji, i^^uinir from tlie lake (Tanganyika; 'with his own eyes; and that 
there is a total want of water during the la^t three <la}s from Oha to the lake, 
where tlie road runs along the right bank of the great Malaga ra/i Kiver. Another 
specimen of his lively imagination is the carneliau agate currency brought from 
the summit of Kilima \gao, and gravely chronicled by the Lur(»peaii geographer, 
fn ‘ Inner Africa lainl Opt-n/ p. 72, Mr. Cooley rightly asserts that Khamis bin 
Osman was well acj|uainted witli the Wanyassi. ami knew but the one lake. 

t In the map appended to Lienf. F. Wilford s paper on ‘Lgypt and other 
Countries adjacent to the \ih‘ of Ethiopia’ , ‘ Asiat. Eescaiches/ vol. iii.), the 
Kali, or Nile, takes its rise from the Amara Lake, also called Deva t:?arovara, or 
the Lake of the Gods, in the region? of tSharma, or isharmasthan, betw-een the 
mountains of Ajagara and Sitanta. The country loiind the lake is also called 
Ijk^niagiri, or Moon Mountains, and the water stretches from a little S. of the 
equator to 14® S. lat,, thus combiuiug the '1 aucany ika with the IS>assa, or Maravi 
Lake. 

+ In the ‘ Westiiun^Jt'T PeMcw * (Xcw Series, XX. occurs the following pas* 
sage, which siifficienfly i]lustratt*s tlie a'^^ei thui m lliet<'Xt: the Iearne<l critic is dis- 
cussing Mr. C. AndersM>ir?‘ Lake Xgamu" Xe. Xc. Lcuidon, African mis- 

sionaries, peneti ating some little distance inland from the IS. E., recently brought 
information, which they received secondhand from .-^rab travellers, of aAOst fresh- 
water lake tar in the interior, described as being of enormous dimensions — as no- 
tning less than a great inland sea. Frequenters of the Geographical Society's 
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The earliest name n-iven hy theoretical writers to the hypo- 
thetical siajilc lake ap])ears to ha\e heeii ZembiW, Z(‘nibere, 
Zambre, Zaiiibrl, or Zeiubre, probably a corru])tioii or dialectic 
variety ot* Zauibes?ij * that ri\er bein^'* suj»j)OM‘d, like the 
Nile, the Zaire, the ^laiii^a, and others, to be derived from it. 
The word Mora\i or Maravi, wiiich >till deforms our maps, is 
the name of a large tribe dw idling about thi‘ Nva^su In 

the seventeenth century Luigi ]Mariano,t a inis>loner residing 
at tiie Kios de Sena, calls the (,'entral Sea the f.ake of He- 

mosura ; his description however a])plie- to the N>assa, Maravi 
or Kilwa Lake, and tlie word is prol)abiv a eorrn])tion of Husuro 
or Lusuro, which in the language of 1 liiao signiti(‘> a ri\or or 
flowing water. In the " Mombas Mission Map’ tlu‘ lake is called 
“•See von Lniame^i,’ a mere niisuonuu’, as it is separated by 

hundreds of miles from the Land of tlu* Moon : the northern ])art 

is termed I kerewe, by a confusion with tlu* Nvanza Lake; and the 
southern is named N'hanja, for Nyassa, the old Mara^ i water" near 
Kilwa. It is not a little curious, Iiowcmm', that Mes-^^. Loolevand 
jVIacqueent sliould both ha\e recorded tin* vernaiadar naiiu* of the 
nortliern Lake “ Tanganyika, "§ so unaccountably omitted from the 

meetings in Wlutehall-l>laee llil^e «^bsrrve<l in consequeiK t*. on tlie site whieli uved 
to be uuiiked in tlu* nujis ns a sandy desert, a blue about tlie si/e <d' the 

Caspian, and tlie shape (d’ a hideous inflated b ech. We tiusted that a more aeeu> 
rate survey ^vould correct the extreme fnghtfiilius'' ot’ tlie snpjiosv^-*! foiin. Mr. 
Andersson has spared us further excitement, d'iie bike turns out to b»' a mirage — 
a my thus with the smallest conceivable nucleus of fact. On the vei> s]»ot occupied 
by this great blue leech — hmg. k. from (irteuwicli 'Jd® and bit. s. 2l' — he 
found a small speck of bitter ^Ulter, siiiiiethiug more than twenty miles ae.oss, or 
the size of Lake C'onib in (Ialv\a\. Ni perishes a pbantoni wliiili has excited 
London geographers for a whole season.’’ 

tiad the learned re% iewer used his eyes or his jiulgment in Whitehall-place. he 
would not thus have confounded the hypothetic s^a of the ' Mombas Mi-'Sion Map’ 
— a reservoir made to include the three sj^veral waters of Nyari/a. d’aiigauy ika, 
and Xyassa— in k. long. ‘2V-* — ‘JO , and s. lat. u® — with the little Ngami exjdored 
by Dr. Livingstone and a party of fi lends in August. and placed by liini in e. 

long. 23®, and in s. lat. 20' — 21 . The nearest points of the two waters are 
separated by an intern al, in round numbers, of 7<iO miles. 

* Dr. Heke erroneously supposes it to be a corruption of “T satnbiro,'* the name 
of a distant eastern province chap. x. , utterly unknown t<i the Lakist population 
of the Tanganyika, though pos.^ibly familiar to tlmse dwellincr near thu Xyanza 

t ‘ Lettere annue d'P’tiopia, Malabar, Hrasil, e Goa’ flJoma, lb27 quoted 
and explained hy Mr. Cooley. 

+ Mr. Macq[ueen (in the map appended to ‘Notes on the Geography of Central 
Africa,’ p. lln places the northern point of th^.^ Tanganyika in about 3 4.*, s. lat., 
and the centre in 3‘j® e. long. He also ‘Geography of C’entral Africa.’ p. 122 1 
infers that the Ca^sabe Hiver. or its united streams, “ must,” if the information of 
M. Ladislaiis Magyar's observations be coneet, “be a feeder of tin. L ike 

Tan.] uvuk /. in the Monomoi.se country.” 

§ ‘‘From aL. '/* t »' . i'\ i Zn < : )vi>‘ ? Z>nga'ika . on tin* posite orsonth- 
we^tern side of the lake near which (')ha is three days’ v oy a£:e acro-^ , they obtain 
copper, ivory, and oil of a red colour” ‘ (ienfjraphy of N ya-si.’ p. 2lb and * Inner 
Africa Laid Open.’ p. oh . There no town near the lake, and Zangai.yika, in the 
S. A. dialect, cannot be the name of a tribe ; as it “ wants the indispensable character- 
istic of the personal and gentile firm.’ 
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‘ Mombas Mission Map.’ The words Tanganyenka and Tan- 
giinyenko used by Dr. Livingstone, who in places appears to 
confound it with the Nvanza and the Nyassa, * are palpable 
mispronunciations. 

The African name for the central lake is Tanganyika, signi- 
fying an anastomosis, or a meeting-place (sc. of waters), from 
ku tanganyika, the popular wmrd ‘‘ to join,’’ or meet together the 
initial t being changed to ch — ku changanyika for tanganyika — 
in the lin«-ua Franca of Zanzibar doubtless gave rise to Mr. 
Cooley’s Zanganyika.*’ The word Tanganyika is universally used 
by the VVajiji and other tribes near and upon the lake. The 
Arabs and African strangers, when spenking loosely of it, call it 
inditferently the Bahari or Sea, the Ziwa or Pond, and even the 
Mtoni or Kiver. The Sea of Tjiji would, after the fashion of 
Easterns, be limited to the waters in the neighbourhood of that 
principal depot "f' 

The Tanganyika occupies the centre of the length of the African 
continent, which extends from 32 ' X. to s. latitude, and it lies 
on the western extremity of the eastern third of the breadth. Its 
general direction is parallel to the inner African line of volcanic 
action drawn from Goiular southwards through the regions about 
Kilinia Ngao (Kilimanjaroj to Blount Njesa, the eastern wall of the 
Nyassa Lake.| The general formation suggests, as in the case of 
the Dead Sea, the idea of a volcano of depression — not, like the 
Nvanza or I kcrewo, a vast reservoir formed by tlie drainage of 
mountains. Judging from the eye, the walls of this basin rise in 
an almost continuous curtain, rarely waving and infracted, to 2000 
or 3000 feet above the water-level. The lay is almost due north 

* When Livingstono Journeys and Kesearclies in S, Africa/ chap, xxiv.) 
reports the “ Tanganyenka ” to be “ connected with another named Kalagwe, or 
Garagne, farther iiortli/’ he alludes to the Nyanza, or Ukerewe. lying to the east 
of the mountain district of Karagwali, which must not, however, be confounded 
With the far-distant Abyssinian (birague, as was done by Joao dos Santos in lbS4, who 
writes that the an<l savages of Munimiji derived revenue from their gold- 

mines in the kinedom of Oorage.'’ The Arabs have dreamed of a river connecting 
the Xyanza and the Tanganyika, but tlie difference of levels, as will presently ap- 
pear, dispioves its cxi>teijce. In the conclusion of the above-quoted sentence, “ and 
may be the Xyanja of the Maravim,” tin* autlior manifestly adhered to the old 
error wlneh joins the Xyassa with the Tanganyika. 

t Dr. Rerghaus, *• the would- be reviver of Domville, who published, in 1850, 
the worst map of Africa produce*! for a century ami a half’" i, Mr. Cooley, ‘ Inner 
Africa Laid Open,’ p. 5 0, actually places in 7 -30' s. lat., and 24^ e. long., with a 
length of ISO and a breadth of forty miles, a water which he calls Awilunda, the 
Acheluuda of Duarto I.opez, who resided in Congo about losd. 

7 Mr. Conley • Geography of X yas-i/ p. 4>^ i concludes that the lake *in which 
he unites the Tanganuka uith the X'ynssa extends chiefly from s,e. to N.w'., 
a direction parallel to the line of volcanic action drawn through the Isle de Bour- 
bon, the north of Madagascar, and the Comoro Islands, and to one of the two lines 
predominating on the coasts of Southern Africa, where there are no alluvial flats, 
and which may be considered as the results of inineralogical laws, and as marking 
the principal fractures of the rocky svstem.” 
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and soutli, and the form a loiiijr oval, widening in the central portions 
and contracting systematically at both i^xtremitles. The length 
of the bed was thus calculated. From rjiji (in s. hit. 4 55') to 
Uvira (ill s hit. o 25'), where the narrowing of the breadth evi- 
dences a})pro<ich to the nor them head, was found by exjiloration a 
direct distance of 1' 30' =^00 miles, wliich, allowing for the in- 
terval between F\lra and the river Rii>izi, that forms the north- 
ernmost limit, may be increased to 1 00 rectilinear geographical 
miles. According to the Arab vovagias, who have freijuently 
rounded the lake, Fjiji lies S ^.tages from the northern, and 12 
from the southern end; the extent from Fjiji to the Marungu 
River, therefore, is roughly computed at 150 miles. 'Flic total of 
length, from Fvira in s. lat. 30 25' to Marungu in s. lat. 7 20', 
would then be somewiiat hv> than 250 rectilinear geographi(‘al 
miles. About Fjiji the water a}^pl'ar^ to var) in breadth from 30 
to 35 miles, but tlie serpentine form of the banks, with a succes- 
sion of serrations and indentations, of n‘-enti‘ring and siliimt 
angles — some jutting far and irregularly into the bed — render the 
estimate of average ditheult. The Arabs agree in correi^tly 
stating, that ojiposite Fjiji the shortest breadth of tlu* lake is about 
equal to the channel which divides Zanzibar from the mainland, 
or between 23 and 24 miles. At Fvira tlu‘ breadth narrows to 8 
miles. Assuming, therefore, the total length at 251^ and the mean 
breadth at 20, geograjdneal mih's, the ('ircunifcrence of the Tan- 
ganyika would represent, in round numhei>, a total of 550 miles; 
the superficial area, which ^emns to vary little, covers about 5tH)0 
square miles ; and the drainagt' from the beginning of the great 
Central African depre-^lon in Fnyamwczi, in E. long. 33 5<V, 

numbers fnaii the eastward about 24(^ miles. 

By B, l\ thermometer the altitmb' of the lake is 1S50 feed 
above the sea-level, and nearly lOOO feet below the ])lateau of 
Unyamwezi and the Nyanza, or nortliern lake. This dith'rence of 
level, even did not high hill-ranges intervene, would preelude the 
possibility of that connection between the vvater> wbieh the Aiabs, 
by a conjecture natural to inexpert geographer?, have maintained 
to the confusion of the learned. The topographical Mtuation of 
the Tanganyika is the centre of a deep deprc??ion, a hollow 
trough in the southern spurs of Urundi, which, with it? mountain- 
neighbour Karagwah, ?ituatod upon the er|uator, represents the 
Central African port5ju of the Lunar 5Iountains. It may be 
ob.?erved that the parallel of the northern extremity of the Tan- 
ganyika nearly corrcs}>ond? with the simtluTii creek of the Xyaiiza, 
and that they are separated by an arc of the meridian of about 
343 miles. 

The water of the Tanganyika appears deliciously sweet and 
pure after the salt and hitter, the jiutrid and slimy produce of the 
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wells, pits, and pools on the line of march. The people, however, 
who drink it willingly when afloat, prefer, when on shore, the little 
springs which bubble from its banks. They complain that it does 
not satisfy thirst, anti they contrast it unfavourably wdth the waters 
of its rival the Nyanza : it aj)pears, moreover, to corrode metal and 
leather with exceptional power. The colour of the pure and 
transparent mass has apparently two normal varieties : a dull sea- 
green — never, however, verdigris-coloured, as in the shoals of the 
Zanzibar seas, where the reflected blue of the atmosphere blends 
with the yellow of the sandy bottom ; — the other, a clear, soft azure, 
not deep and dark, like the ultramarine of the Mediterranean, 
but resembling the light and milky tints of tropical seas. Under 
a strong wind the waves soon rise in yeasty lines, foaming up from 
a turbid greenish surface, and the aspect becomes menacing in the 
extreme. 

It was found impracticable to take soundings of the Tangan- 
yika : the Arabs, however, agreed in asserting that w ith lines of 
several fathoms they found bottom only near the shores. The 
shingly shore shelves rapidly, without steps or overfalls, into blue 
water. Judging from the eye, the bottom is sandy and profusely 
strewn with worn pebbles. Reefs and washes were observed near 
the shores ; it was impossible to form an idea of their position or 
extent, as the crews contiiie themselves to a few’ well-known lines, 
from which they cannot be })er^uaded to diverge. Moreover, 
amongst other superstitions, they have a marked objection to be 
a^ked questions when u])on the w ater. No shoals or shallow s were 
seen at a (li^tance from the coasts, and though islets are not iinfrc- 
quent upon the margin, only one was observed or heard of near 
the centre. 

The artiueuts of this lake are neither sufficiently numerous nor 
considerable to alter by sedimentary deposit the deptli or the 
shape of the bed. The borders are generally low : a thick fringe 
ot rush and reed, obviating erosion by the element, conceals the 
wateiy margin, ^^dlere the currents beat, they cut out a short 
and narrow’ strip of quartzose sand, profusely strewn with large 
shinirle, gravel, coinniiniited shells, and marine exuviae, with 
a fringe of drift formed by the joint action of wind and wave. 
Beyond this is a shelving plain — the principal locality for cultiva- 
tion and settlements. In some parts it is a drv conglomerate ; in 
others, a rich red loam, apparently stained with oxide of iron ; 
and in others sandy, hut everywhere coated with the thickest %ege- 
tation extending to the background of mountains. The coast is liere* 
and there blufl, w ith miniature clifls and headlands, w hose forma- 
tion is of sandstone strata tilted up and distorted, or small blocks 
embedded in indurated reddish earth. Irom the water appeared 
pi es of a dark stone resembling angular ba.salt, and amongst the 
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rock-erevloos the people find the tlo;it-elay, or mountain m(‘al, with 
which they (lecorat(‘ their per>ons and tlie ^t('rns of tlu^ir canoi's. 
The unculti\ated hill ■'Uunnit^ ])roduc(‘ ^arioU'‘ (•actacea‘ ; tljc sides 
arc clothed with iriaiit trends, the in\uU‘/ tlu‘ tainariml^ and tlie 
bauhlnia. On tin* * * § (h'dine^ more j>r(H*ipitou> than Swiss ter- 
races, manioc and (HMa^al" iri’ow luxuriantly, \\hiUt tlu^ lowe.-t levels 
are dark with n'roves of ])lan tains and (iuinea-pahn^. 

A careful inver^tiiration and comparison of >tatcin(mts leads 
to the l)(*li(d' that the Tan^an\ika reci‘i\(‘> and absorbs tlu^ 
whole river-system — a network of ^treanw, nulbibs, and torrents — 
of that ])ortion of tlu‘ (kmtral African di^pi’i's^iou whos(‘ water- 
shed coiuerm's towards tb(' iinmt ri'stvj'voir.t ( icoirraj)h('rs will 
doubt tliat ^^uch a mass^ situated at ^o (‘ousiderabli^ an altitude, 
can maintain its \o\c\ without an elHuent. Moreowa, the freshness 
of the water woiild, under normal circunir-tanco, artrui' the es(*<ipe 
of saline nu»tter waslicd dowm by tlu' influents from the an^a of 
drainairc. Ibit may not tlie Taimanyika, situatial, like the Dead 
S'a, as a reservoir for supplyinir with humidity the winds which 
have parted with their moi^sture in the barren and arid n^irions of 
the south, maintain its level by the exact balance of su]>]dv 
and evaporation ? And may not tlu* saline particles deponted in 
its waters be wanting’ in sonu' constituent which nmdt'rs them 
evident to the tastt' ? i One ])oint concan’innir tlu* \ersant has 
been proved by these paires, naimdy, that tla* Taiuranyika cannot 
be drained eastward by rents in a ^ubtondinl^ mountain rid^e, as 
was suppo>ed by Dr. LiviiiLr^tmie from an indi^criminately applied 
analoiry with the ancient luxid-basiu (»f the Zambesi.^ 

As in Zanzibar, there i< little variety of temperature iijion the 
Tanganyika. The violent ea^rterly uale-, which, pouring down 


* A large foiv^t-tree found in the inland and (m the coa'^t of Zanzibar, where, 
however, it ha<=; become rare, in cohse^uence of the wa‘.tefuIne‘'S of the people, v^ho 
destroy the finest trunk to make a diminutive plank nr can<M-. 

t If the statement of the Aiabs concerning the influence of the Marunpu, or 
Southern Kiver, into the Tangainika l>e correct. Tln re inn^t he a ‘^eam of high 
ground across the (’entral Afiican depression, and a change of watershed between 
that lake and the Xyas-^a of Kilwa. 

X In the African continent, moreover, the saline lakes are of small dimensions; 
ami some, the lately-di^c’overed Shirwa ami the Xgami fur instance, are fresh and 
potable during the rainy seasons. 

§ Dr. Living^itone ' ehap. xxiv.-xxvi. et passim informs his readers, from re- 
port of the Arabs, tiiai the I'angainika is a laige ‘•halloNv bod\ of water : in fact, 
the residuum of a mass ancientl\ much more e\ten<^ive. I'his, linweTer. is not 
and cannot be the case. In theorizing upon tin* eastern verdant and drainage of 
the Tanganyika, Dr. Living'^toiie seems to have been misled by having observed 
that the ^a•'t inland ■^-a of geological age-', of \\hich Lake Xgami and its neighbour 
Kumadau are now the principal remains, liad been desiccated by cracks and fissures, 
causetl in the subtending sides by earthquakes and sudden upheavals, which thus 
opened for the waters an exit into the Indian Ocean. This may ha\e happened to 
the Xyae^a, or Southern Lak*> : it must imt, however, be generalized and extended 
to the Xvinza and the Tanganyika. 
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from the cold heights of Usagara, acquire impetus sufficient to 
carry th.e cui-rent over Ugogo, Unyamwezl, and Uvlnza, are here 
less sharply defined. The periodical winds over the lake — 
regular, but not permanent — are the south-east and the south- 
west, which also bring up the foulest weather. The land and sea 
hn'czes are felt almost as distinctly as upon the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. The breath of the morning, called by the Arabs 
el barad, or the zephyr, sets in from the north. During the day 
are light variable breezes, which often subside, ^\hen the weather 
is not stormy, into calms. In the evenings a light afflatus comes 
up from the lake. Throughout the dry season the lake liecomes a 
wind-trap, and a heavy ground-sea rolls towards the sliore. In the 
rains there is less sea, but accidents occur from sudden and violent 
storms, which are preluded, as about Zanzibar, by sudden gusts of 
cold and rainy wind.* The mountainous breakers of Arab and 
native informants were not seen; indeed, with a dejffli of three 
feet from ridge to dell, a wave would swamp tlie largest laden 
canoe. Wind-currents appi^ar comm on. In a few hours a stream 
will be traversed setting >trong]y to the east, and crossed by 
a southerly or a south-westerly current. High gales, in certfiin 
localities where the wave?? upon a flat, flu?h shore, drive the 
waves from 15 to 20 feet beyond the normal mark. Thifc circum- 
stance may ])artly explain the Arab belief in a regular ebb and 
flow*, which tlaw maintain has iK'en observed in tlie Tanganyika 
and the Nyas>a Lakes, and which ^Ir. Aiidersson believes to exist 
in the Ngami. A mass> of water so large must be, to a certain 
extent, subject to tidal infliu*nce> ; but the narrow ness of the bed 
from we^t to east would render this effect almost imobscrvable.t 
The navigat-on of the Tamranyika is as yet undeveloped. It 
has neither (piay nor jetty, except >trips of sand; nor harbour, save 
shallow l)a}> or dwarf creeks winding through hedges of stiff rush. 
Ill funner times tliC Arah^ built sailing-vessels, bought gangs of 
slaves, and trained them to row instead of paddling. In 1858 there 
remained hut one dow, or s-niall quarter-decked sailing-craft, capable 
of carrying about 50 men ; it belonged to an Arab merchant, Hamid 
hill Sula\j^ain, wlio, profes-sing wilhiigiiess to let it for a vovage, 
nullified his concession by removing the crew. The native boats % 

These general oh«;orvaTions rest upon the authority of the Arabs. 

+ Mr. Galton, the S. African traveller, refers for tlie explanation' of this phe- 
nomenon to a paper ‘On the Seiches of Lakes,’ hy Colonel J. K. Jackson 
F.R.G.S , published m the ‘Journal of the R, G. S./ vol. iii. of 1833, in which the 
learned author refers the ebb and how of the waters of Lake Leman, or of Geneva 
(and ot tlie lakes of Zurich, Annecy, and Constance), to an unequal pressure of 
the atmosphere on ditferent parts of the lake at the same time ; that is, to the 
Simultaneous effect of columns ot air of different weight or different elasticity, 
ansnig from temporarj- variations of temperature, or from mechanical causes.^’ 

..1 be craft are called matumbi : in Kisawabili the smaller would be termed 
, from the In-haii maohu.i , and the larger cloomlo. Mhich Mr. Cooler 
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arc lonof, narrow cauoo>, rudely hollowed \Nith tlu‘ axe — the apjdi- 
cation of tire hein^'* unknown — in fact, mere Ions of invule, or 
sonic other larce tree. The ino>t eon>i(h‘rahU‘ are eoinjxised of 
three parts — cluul^y, mi.-*sha])en jilank-, fnaninn', when placed sitlc 
by side, a ktvl and two uunuales, the latt(‘r fa-tened to tiu' centre* 
piece by cords of ))alin-tibri' passinn* tlirounh lines ot* holes, dlie 
\\ant of caulkinii' eausi's t'xe(‘s>-i\e leakaLU' : th(‘ cr\ Sini^a ! — bale 
out! — rarely C(‘a'(‘s, and the irreiiular hollow inu- of th(‘ tre(*-trunk 
makes them lie lopdded in the water. These M^s-nls ha^e neither 
masts nor sails ; an iron rinir, fixed in tlu' stern, is int(*nded for a 
rudder, whieh, how(*V(‘r, seldom apptNirs except in tlu* canoi's of 
the Arabs, and a tian'-''tatV or a li sh intr-rod jiroji'cts from the bow\ 
Liiyers of palm-ribs are strewed o\(‘r the intm’ior to raist* the car^o) 
—which is ofti'ii of salt — aboV(» the bil^uvwater. Tin* criwv sit 
upon narrow benches, extendiiiir aero-s tlje canoe and fastened 
w ith cords to holes in the two sidi'-pieees ; u])on each bench, 
despite the narrowness of the craft, two place' themselves side 
by side. The stout, stiff mats us(m 1 for huttiiifr nnd bedding 
are spread for comfort upon the seats ; and for convenience of 
paddling, the sailors, when at work, incline tlieir bodies over the 
sides. In the centre there is a square ])lace about 0 feet long, 
left clear of benches ; lu're also cariio is ston'd, juissc'ugers, cattle, 
iind slaves are carried, tin* jiaddlcs, gourds, and other furniture of 
the crew are thrown, and the baling is carried on by means of an 
old buyu.* It is often ankle-detq) in water, and atibrds no con- 
venieneo for leaning or l\ing down; tlie most comfortable jdace, 
therefore, is near tlie stern or the how of tlie boat. The s])ears are 
planted upright at one or two corners of the hold, so as to be 
rea(ly at a moment's notice ; each man usually has his dagger 
stuck in bis belt, and on long trips all are provided wdth bows and 
arrows. These Africans cannot row. Tne paddle on the Tan- 
ganvika is a stout statf, al^out G feet long, and cut out at the top 
to admit a trefoil-shaped block the size of a man's hand. The 
block is adorned with black paint in triangular patches ; it is tied 
to the staff by a bit of w hipcord, and it seldom lasts a day without 
breaking. Tlie paddlcr, placing one hand on the top and the 
other about the middle of the staff, scoojis up, as it were, the water 
in front of him, steadying his ]iaddle by drawing it along the side 
of the canoe. It is a laborious occupation, and an excessive waste 
of pow er. 

The lake people deri^e their modern practice of navigation, 
doubtless, from days of f)Id ; the earliest accounts of the Portuguese 

(‘ Inner Africa Open,' p. 12' writes “ The Arab dow, used on the 

coast craft generically, means, on the Tanganyika, a “ fojst,” or half-decked 
yessel. 

* The CucurMta lagonaria. 
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mention the traffic of this inland sea. They have three principal 
beats from Ujiji : the northern abuts at the ivory and slave marts 
of Uvira ; the western conducts to the opposite shores of the lake 
and the island-depots on the south-west ; and the southern leads 
to the land of Marungu. Their canoes creep along the shores like 
the hollowed elder-trees of thirty bygone centuries, and, waiting 
till the weather augurs fairly, they make a desperate push for the 
other side. Nothing but their extreme timidity, except when em- 
boldened by the prospect of a speedy return home, preserves their 
cranky craft from constant accidents. The Arabs, warned by the 
past, prefer the certain loss incurred by deputing for trading pur- 
poses agents and slaves to personal risk. A storm upon the lake, 
especially on one of the portentous evenings of the tropics, is 
indeed deeply impressive. The wind is hushed and the air feels 
sultry and stifling, while low mutterings from the sable cloud- 
banks lying upon the horizon, cut by liglit masses of mist in a long 
unbroken line, or from the black arch rising above the Acrocerau- 
nian hills, at times disturb the deathlike stillness. Presently, as 
the shades deepen, a cold gust of wind — the invariable presage of 
a storm — pours through the ‘‘ vast of night lightning flashes at 
first by intervals, then incessantly, with its accompaniment of 
reverberating thunder ; now a loud rumbling roll like the booming 
of heavy batteries, then deepening into a crash which is followed 
after an interval by a rattling discharge like the sharp pattering 
of musketry. The waves begin to rise ; the rain — (lescending at 
first in w^arning-drops, presently in torrents — blinds the crew ; and 
if the w'ind increases there is little chance of the frail canoe living 
through the short cho])ping sea. In addition to the dangers of the 
deep, the maritime tribes are, or are su])posed to be, e^er plannino- 
ambuscades against the boats touchinu* at their lands, and the sighl; 
of a few woolly heads in tlie bush causes, the crew to rise precipi- 
tately from food or sleep, to rush headlong to their canoes without 
caring wiiat may be left behind, and to ])ut out to sea beyond the 
reach of a flight of arrows. 

A voyan-e upon the Tanganyika begins with all the difficulties 
and delays of African locomotion. When the boat is hired the 
crew nmst he collected, and paid, rationed, and kept together. 

1 his is no easy task, as each man is thinking solely of his owm 
affairs, disflaining the slightest regard for the wishes, the comfort, 
or the advantage of his employer.' The cargo must then be placed 
on board, and the canoe moved from its original place to a point 
^known departure, otherwise no man can be per&uaded to embark. 

expedition sets out in a kind of procession ; the captain, 
dre^d in his best dress, heads the sailors, who are followed by 
their lou^voiced wives performing upon the rudest musical instru- 
men i_>f these the mo^t noisy is a kind of shawm, a straiglit 
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tube of wood bound with palni-tibre, and opening like a clarionet : 
a distressing^ bray is kept u}) tiirou^di a liole {)ierced in the side. 
The most monotonous is a pair of fooiscaj)-shaped cones of thin iron, 
joined at the a})lces, and connected at tiie ba^es by a solid cross- 
bar. Ttiis rude tomtom is ])erformed U]h)ii with painful per- 
severance by a stick nuithed with cloth or skin. After embarkation 
the canoe must be padilled out for a mile, to a^'orUiin the ])ro))er 
quantum of car^u) and cn‘vv, an exertion followed by fresh delays 
for victualling’, taking leave, settling dis])uti's, hard drink in^r, and 
driving deserters. The first sta^-o is short enouirh to admit of the 
scene bein^ encored. Finally, when tlu^ weather is }>erfectly calm, 
and no pretext nor desire for further detention nnnains, the crew 
scramble into the canoes, and with the u>ual hubbub and ^?trife — ^ 
order which no man obeys, and advice which no man takes — they 
pole off and paddle alon^ the shon\ 

The \\ ajiji, and, indeed, all these races, never work silently 
or regularly. A long monotonous howl, broken occa>ionally by 
a scream of delight from the boys, or by tlu* bray and clang 
of the instruments, lasts throughout the trip, except when extreme 
terror induces a general sihmee. They row' in spirts,’’ applying 
deedily to their paddling, till the perspiration pours down their 
sooty persons, and splashing the water in streams over the canoe : 
after a few' minutes, fatigued and breathless, they either stop to 
quarrel, or they progress languidly till recruited h)r another effort. 
\Vhen tw'o boats are together they race continually, till a bump and 
the consequent difficulty of using the paddles afford an o])portunity 
of a little chatter and abuse. At times they halt to eat, drink, or 
smoke : the bhang-pipe is produced after every hour, and the 
paddles are taken in whilst they indulge in the usual screaming 
w'hooping cough. They will not allow questions to be asked, or 
scraps of provision to be throw n overboard : moreover, it is a 
mortal sin to chip or to break off the smallest bit of even a worn- 
out boat drawn up useless on the sands. They will lose half an 
lioiir, when time is most precious, to secure a dead fi>h as, en- 
tangled in its net, it floats past the canoe. They never pa:-6 a village 
or a settlement without a dispute ; some w ishing to land, and the 
others objecting because the some w'i>h it. The ca])tain, seated 
either in the fore or in the stern, has no authority ; and if the canoe 
be allowed to touch the shore, half the crew* will spring out, with- 
out an idea of consulting anything but their own convenience. 
Obeying only impulse, and wholly deflclent in order or arrange- 
ment, they make the voyage as uncomfortable as possible : tliey 
have no regular stages, and no fixed halting times ; they w ill waste 
a fine cool morning, and pull through the heat of the day, or doze 
throughout the day, and at the cry of Pakira Bubii I — pack up, 
hearties! — they will rush into their eauues after midi ight. Out^ 
VOL. XXIX, K 
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ward bound, they seem to seek opportunities for delay ; homeward, 
they hurry with precipitous haste. Arrived at their destination, 
there is a general concert, vocal and instrumental, whilst the cap- 
tains perform a solefhn and bear-like dance upon the mat-covered 
benches, the apology for a quarter-deck ; and when touching at 
places where they have friends, the crews rattle their paddles 
against the canoe-sides in token of greeting ; an imitation, pro- 
bably, of the ceremonious address which is performed by knocking 
the elbows against the ribs. Finally, the voyage concluded, they 
enter their homes by daylight with much pomp and ceremony, 
noise and jollity, and are not sober for the next fortnight. 

The Lakists generally are an almost amphibious race, excellent 
divers, strong swimmers and fishermen, and vigorous ichthyopha- 
gists all. At times, w^hen excited by the morning coolness and bv 
the prospect of a good haul, they indulge in a manner of merri- 
ment which resembles the gambols of sportive water-fowls ; standing 
upright and balancing themselves in their hollow logs, which 
appear but little longer than themselves, they strike the water 
furiously with their paddles, skimming over the surface, dashing 
to and fro, splashing one another, urging forward, backing, and 
wheeling their craft, now capsizing, then regaining their position 
with wonderful dexterity. They make coarse hooks, and have 
many varieties of nets and creels. (Joiispicuous on the winters and 
in the villaires is the Dewa, or otter of Oman, a triangle of stout 
reeds, winch shows the p<^sition ot the net, A stronger variety, 
and Used for the larger ground- fish, is a cage of open basket-work, 
provided, like the former, with a bait and two entrances. The 
fish once entangled cannot escape, and a log T)f wood, used as a 
“ trimmer/^ attached to a float-rope of rushy plants, directs the fisher- 
man 1 he heaviest animals are caught bv a rope-net— the likh 
of Oman— weighted and thrown out“ betw*een two boats. They 
have circular frames of lath, meshed in with a knot somewhat 
different from that generally used in Europe ; the smaller kind 
IS tlirown from the boat by a single man, who follows it into the 
water,— tlie larger, which reaches 6 feet in diameter, is lowered 
troxn the bow by cords, and collects the fish attracted by the 
glaring torch-fire. Tlie Wajiji also make big and little -drag- 
nets, some let down m a circle by one or more canoes, the others 
manao-eri by two fishermen, who, swimming at each end, draw it in 
when ready. I hey have diminutive purse-nets to catch small frv, 
hoops thrust into a long stick-handle through the reed walls that line 
ttie diore ; and by this simple contrivance the fish are caught in 
pmau quantities. Ihe wigo or crates alluded to as peculiar 

met enplus, and still common upon the Zanzibar cojist, are 

* CUjp. XV. 
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found at the Tanganyika. The common freel resembles the khun 
of Western India, and is well known even to the Bushmen of the 
South : it is a cone of open bamboo strips or supple twigs, placed 
lengthways, and bound in and out by strings of grass or tree fibre. 
It is closed at the top, and at the bottom there is a narrow aper- 
ture, with a diaGTon ally-disposed entrance like that of a wire rat- 
trap, which prevents the fish escaping. It is placed upon its 
side with a bait, embanked with mud, reeds, or sand, and well 
answers the purpose for which it is intended. In Tzaranio and 
near the coast the people narcotise fish with the juice of certain 
plants : * about the Tanganyika the art appears unknown. 

There are many varieties of fish in the waters of this lake. The 
Mvoro is a long and bony variety, in shape like a large mackarel : 
the San gale resembles it, but the head and body are thi(‘ker. The 
Mgege, which suggests the Pomfret of Western India, is well 
flavoured, but .full of bones. The Mguhe is siiid to attain the 
length of 5 or G feet; it is not unlike the kheri of the Indian 
rivers, and to a European palate it is the best fish that swims in 
these waters. The largest is the Singa, a scaleless variety, with 
black back, silvery belly, and long fleshy cirri : it steals along tlie 
bottom, and is unfit for leaping or for rapid progress. This fish is 
much prized by the people on account of its rich and luscious fat. 
Like the l^allu of Sindh, it sooif palls upon the European palate. 
Want of flavour is the general complaint made by the Arabs and 
Coast-clans against the produce of the Tanganyika; they attempt 
to remedy the wateriness of the fish by exposing it spitted to a 
slow tire, and by subsequently stowing , it for the night in well- 
closed earthen pots. Besides the five varieties above alluded to, 
there are dw arf eels of good flavour, resembling tbe Indian Bam,t 
Daga’a, small fish called by the Arabs Kashu’a, minnows of many 
varieties, which, simply sun-dried, or rauriated if salt can be 
afforded, find their way far east ; a dwarf shrimp,]; about one- 
quarter the size of the common English species ; and a large bivalve 
called Sinani, and identified as belonging to the genus Iridina. 
The meat is fat and yellow^, like that of a well-fed oyster, but it is 
so insipid that none but a Mjiji can eat it. The shells collected 
upon the shores of the Tanganyika and on tbe land journey have 
been described in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London, June 28, 1859, by Mr. S. P. Woodward, F.G.S., who 
courteously named tw o species after the European members of the 


* In Southern .\frica, and perhaps in the Eastern regions generally-, the juice of 
the asciepias is used. 

t They are also found in the Cape rivers. 

X A small artemia.or brine shrimp, was discover^jd by the late Dr. Vogel in the 
Trona Lakes of Northern .\fnca. 
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Expedition. To his in^oir the reader is referred : a list of the 
names is given below.* 

The scenery and the navigation of the Tanganyika may be illus- 
trated by detailing the normal cruizes to the islands lying south- 
w'est of Ujiji and to Uvira, near the north-western extremity. The 
former transit consists properly of two stages : the crews, however, 
usually occupy three days, which are thus divided. When the 
departure has been definitively effected, the crew^, turning their 
canoe southwards from Ujiji, paddle past the embayed em- 
bouchures of the Ruche and the Malagarazi Rivers, sometimes 
halting to purchase ivory and hippopotamus’ tusks. They rest 
at the Khambi, or station Mgeti” — a little bay bordered 
by grass and mud, close, but not un picturesque, and at reedy 
nooks near the mouths of the little Ruguvu (Liguvu?), and 
Hebw'e streams. After 15 h. 40 m. of paddling, not including 
three for breathing, smoking, and quarrelling, they put into Insi- 
gazi, a deep bight abounding with hippopotamus and crocodile, 
near a point or bluff bearing s. 23^ e., and still in sight of Ujiji. 
A little beyond it lies the headland of Kabogo or Kavogo, a local 
term, equivalent to the Indian ghaut” — a place for embarkation 
and debarkation. This landmark appears to be the “ Insel Kavogo ” 
of the ‘ Mombas Mission Map/ Xhere placed almost in the centre 
of the lake, about 2^ or 5 days’ rowing from Ujiji, and from 15 
to 20 days from the western coast of the Tanganyika, The 
legends attached to this mistaken spot concerning the HeiT des 
See’s, ein boser geist,” the discolouration of the water, and the 
population of the hill by evil spirits, are rather Germanic than 
African. It is true that a particoloured hen (not a “ black sheep 
and a wbite hen ” ) is sometimes ofiered up as a kurban by Arabs, 
with the usual idea underlying sacrifice : the crews, however, can- 
not afibrd a sheep, and travellers, whose peregrinations have 
extended to the Tanganyika, consider dinner a duty superior to 
atonement. The people about Kavogo are dangerous ; they have 
apparently no occupation but that of rude “wreckers,” who 
attempt to plunder travellers in difficulties. 

Awaiting clear skies and smooth waters, the crews paddle lustily 
from Insigazi across the lake to the island of Kirira, near the 


* The shells found upon the Tanganyika, according to Mr. Woodward, are 

1, Iridina fPleiodon Spekei, n. sp. 

2, Unio Burtoni. n. sp. 

0, Lithoglyphus Zonatus, n. sp. ; 4, Melania (Melanella) Nassa, n. sp. 
The land shells are : — 

1, Bulimus ovoideus, Brug. ; also found at Xosse Be ; 

2, Aehatina glutinosa ?j ; 

3, Aehatina caillaudi (“ Bulimus ; 

4, Lanistes Siuistrorsa ; 

5 and 6, Unio two species, odd valv<^s;. 
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western shore, in 11 hours, or, halts included, in 14 hours. It is 
not easy to estimate the average rate of progress. During the 
“spirts,” when every “son of Mater”* bends his back manfully to 
his task, a fully-manned craft may attain a maximum of 7 to 8 
miles per hour : this exertion, hoM ever, never exceeds a quarter of 
an hour, and is always followed by delay. The usual pace, when 
all are fresh and cool, is about 4 to 5 miles, which declines 
through 4 and 3 to 2 ’50, when the men are fatigued, or when the 
sun is high. The medium, therefore, may be ate^umed at 4 miles 
for short, and a little more than 2 miles an hour for long trips, 
halts deducted. Thus the distance from Insigazi to Kirira would 
be a diagonal of between 23 and 25 geogra])incal miles. 

Kirira, the largest of the three south-western islets, bears 215^^ 
(corrected 228 ') from Ujiji : it is a long, narrow, irregular mass, of 
primary formation, projecting, like a headland or promontory, from 
the main land, in length from east to west 5,vand in breadth from 
2 to 3 miles The steeps are abrupt and thickly wooded ; in places 
there are dwarf terraces, and the hilly centre commands an ex- 
tensive view' of the lake, whose lay is here lx4w’cen 1(1 ' (corrected 
357^), and 185 (corrected 198 ) — the direction of Ut’hembwe on 
the western shore ; in fact, allowing for compass variations, which 
at the Tanganyika may be assumed at 13 ' west,t nearly due north 
and south. The stranger approaching Kirira is challenged by a 
watch-boat. After satisfying the people as regards his business, 
he is allowed to enter the long deep bay in whicii lies the Khambi, 
or station. From two neighbouring villages, surrounded by culti- 
vation, manioc, grain, pulse, and sometimes poultry, with which 
the people reluctantly part, may be procured for mzizima, or blue 
gla^ beads. The best medium for barter is salt, then meat or 
tobacco, and thirdly, the large blue glass beads ; the blue and 
white porcelains tempt no one. Fish is not caught at Kirira. 
The people of this and the neighbouring islands are, like the races 
of I'guhha on the mainland, poor and numerous : the usual male 
dress is a diminutive apron of monkey’s skin.:f 

A voyage of 1 h. 3rim. conducts the merchant from Kirira to 
its neighbour Kabizia. This is a rock about half a mile in circum- 
ference, rising from north-west to south-east, well wooded, and 
supplying poultry, holcus, manioc, sweet ])otatoes, and beans. 

* M’itnsi maji — a sailor. 

t On the coast HP w. The compass variation was laid down by Mr. Findlay 
as given to him by Mr. Evans, r.n. 

X The “ Khima ” and “ Mbega supply silky and shiny skins, of a uniform dark 
colour; reddish-yellow and other coloured coats were also obsersed on the Tan- 
ganyika, and sometimes amongst the porters of the inland caravans. The people 
of Kirira trap monkeys in large surrounds of nets, stacked down in and concealed 
by vegetation. When a battue is ueceS'^ary the men assembling in a bwly drive 
the anuiials with luuu shouts into the snare. 
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Extensive fishhitT^-grounds lie between the two islets, and the pro- 
duce is exported even to the mainland. The principal village 
is a settlement of about twenty huts, lying upon the declivity 
of a hill. 

Kasenge,* the south-westernmost of the three islets, in s. lat. 
5^ 44', is reached after 1 h. 30 m. paddling from Kabizia. It is 
a narrow block of high ground, gi'ass-clad, but, unlike the rest of 
this group, destitute of trees ; the length is about 2' 25 (?) miles, 
and it appears almost embedded in the coast, from which it is 
separated by a deep narrow belt. The opposite mainland is a 
strip of green and grassy shore, backed by a line of higher level, 
which obstructs the view. On the northern extremity of the islet 
are two villagt's, which sup])ly sw^eet-j)otatoes and beans. Holcus, 
however, is not gi'own ; poultry is expensive ; fish, being brought 
from Kirira, is dear, and provisions generally are with difficulty 
procurable. The situation is confined and depressed, the air is 
heavy ; fevers are more common at Kasenge tiian at the neigh- 
bouring islands, and the Arabs complain of torpor and deficient 
energy\ This group, however, has frequently been visited by 
strangers since the increa.-'cd ])rice of slaves and ivory has urged 
them west wants from I'jiji to Uniwwa. Preferring Kasenge as a 
starting-point to the circuitous route via Kawele, the merchants ^ 
have built two large tern be. They manage to live comfortably by 
sending their dows and canoes for necessaries and comforts — grain, 
meat, and ghee — to the eastern coast and to the western mainland 
of 1‘guhha, where, it is said, provisions are extraordinarily cheap, 
the niasuta or half-load of grain costing about 2 fundo or half a * 
shukkah. When the masters are absent, the boats are careened 
under sheds, and are committed to the charge of drunken fundi 
(factors; and slaves, who do a little business wdth them on their 
own account.t Kasenge lioasts of a sultan, wlio, in return for 
his present of a goat and two small sacks of holcus, expects 
4 cloths, a pair of kitindi or brass-wire bracelets, and 2 fundo 
or 20 strings of blue glass beads. The little island of Kasenge 
collects the surplus supply of slaves from Uguhha, Uruwwa, and 
-Mamngu, Phe prices are lower than those of b' jiji w hen caravans 
come in ; but usually bjiji, having more regular and copious 
supplies, is the cheaper market. In lb5<S the price of children at 
Kasenge w as from 2 to 3 shukfcahs merkani a head. 

This group was explored by Captain Speke in 3Iarch 1858. 

The northern line differs from the southern in having an abun- 

As has heon remarkL*d, Mr. Cooley i ‘ Geography of N’yassi/ p. 29 ) makes the 
^ - which the! anganyika is manifestly iutoiided — throe davs' ^ovago acr(>ss. 

day> are occupied on the trip, hut not in actually crossing. 

T . t I IS place liamul bin Sulayyam refused 500 dollars as the hire of his dow 
a smau, stem-decked sailing craft, to ci^cumna^ icatc the lake, an operation which 
iMi^ht eaMlN ha\e Wvn iHeeted m twoiinmths. 
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dance of provisions ; the people however are, if possible, wilder and 
more dangerous, and there are at lea>t three chiefs who demand 
and can enforce black-mail Without including short preparatory 
trips, and the many sliiftings of place at the island of Uhwari, the 
passage from Ujiji to U\ira is divided into eight stations. Of 
tiiese, three are on the eastern mainland ; ])art of one day is em- 
ployed in crossing the lake, and the remaining four hi coasting up 
the western shore northwards.* 

After moving from the roadstead of Kawele to an open sand 
about a mile we^t wards, where wirgo is brought on board, the 
crews paddle in half an hour to a shingly and grassy creek, de- 
fended by a sand-s})it, and backed by luxuriant trees. Opposite, 
and but a few hundred yards distant, lies tlu^ desert islet Ihlngwe,*’ 
a quoin-shaped mass of sandstone and red earth, bluff to the north 
and gradually shelving towards the water at the southern extremity : 
the prolific moisture around has covered the ujiper ledge \\ith a 
tall and thick vcgeUition. Landward the country rises abo\c the 
creek; and upon its waves, where cultivation contrasts with wild 
grow th, appear a few scattered hamlets. The boats generally waste 
some days at “ Bang we Bay,' loading and reloading, trimming 
eargo, completing rations, collecting crews, and taking leave of 
friends and palm-wine. 

The first station, Kigari, a district of Wajiji, is reached after 
about 4 hours, half of which time is expendt^d in halting by the 
crews, who, unsettled by proximity to home, will not apply them- 
selves to labour. Turning the sand-spit that sejjarates fei'ingwe 
Bay^’ from the main, the canoe faces the north, where there is 
generally a little sea, which justifies putting Back into port. The 
eastern shore of the lake is here a bluff of ruddy earth, pudding'd 
with separate blocks of sandstone. Beyond this point the shore 
becomes level, w ith strips of shingle or golden- coloured quart zose 
sand ; and in the shelving plain appear the little villages of the 
fishermen. They are usually built at the mouths 'of the combes 
and gullies, whose deep gorges, winding through the background 
of hill-curtain, become, after rains, mountain-torrents. The w retched 
settlements, placed l>e tween the tree-clad declivities and the >hinirle 
or sand-strip where the waves break, consi&t of half a dozen bee- 
hive huts, flimsy and leaky, emerging from a thick and fetid gra&fc. 
These sites are far from comfortable : the ground is a puddle of 
black mud and water trickling in streamlets through the villages ; 
and the only •furniture of the huts is a hearth of three clods or 
stones, with a few mats and fishing implements. The settlements 


* The E. Africau Expedition left Kawele on the 10th April, iSoS, in the last 
burst of tlie ramj monsoon, the) were delayed at the north of the lake from the 
‘2r>th of April to the 7th May, and they returned to Kawtle on the loth of 
May, as the masika ceased. 
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are known from a distance by tlieir backgrounds of palm and plan- 
tain, and by large spreading trees, from whose branches are sus- 
pended the hoops and the drag-nets not in actual use, and under 
which the people sit propped against their moribxyles, which are 
drawn up out of danger of the surf. There is no trade, and few 
provisions, at. Kigari : crews halt there only for the purpose of 
rest. .• 

The second day is employed in paddling between Kigari and 
Nyasanga, another dirty little fishing village : the time employed 
is about ti hours, halts included, and the distance may be 8 direct 
miles. The settlement supplies fish-fry, but neither grain nor 
vegetables can be procured. Nyasanga is the northernmost frontier 
station of Ujiji : here the crews take leave of their fellow-clansmen, 
and prepare with seriou^^ faces for the perils of expatriation. 

A cruise of 4 hours conducts the voyager to Kagunga, a mixed 
si*ttleinent of U'ajiji and Warundi, near which two small rivers, 
tlie Magombi and the Njassi, are passed. Leaving this wretched 
mass of hovels, the boats make, in 4 hours, Wafanya, the southern 
limit of Urundi. Here are numerous hamlets, separated by dense 
tiiicket and thick gi’owths of manioc, ludeus, and sweet-potato. 
The landing-place is formed by a narrow strip of sand, upon which 
the canoes are drawn up, backed by a dwarf cliff, with a spreading 
tree, under w hose sliadow the crews raise their mat-boo tides. They 
rarely go beyond a stoiie's-throw from the water, flight being here 
the tiiouijfht up|)iTmo?t in their minds. On the northern side of 
the point which limits the bay of Wafanya there is another small 
settlement, called Nahvawa or Kitunda, where the Warundi will 
supply provisions, and even milk. The southern side also affords 
siieiter in Makiiiioni, a shallow, grass-grown bay. 

The people of this country are a noisy and insolent race, addicted, 
like all their Laki^t brethren, to drunkenness, and, w^hen drunk, 
<|uarreIsome and violent. At Wafanya, how’ever, they are kept in 
order by Kanoni, their nnitw are or minor chief, subject to Mw ezi,'’ 
the 31 warn i or sultan of Urundi. Hie old man appears, when 
eaiioe» reach his settlement, in .^ome state, j)rcceded by an ancient 
carrying his standard, a long wisp of white fibre attached to a 
spear, like the Turkish horse-tail,” and followed by a guard of 
40 or 50 ^talwart young warriors, armed with stout lance-like 
>pears for stabbing and throwing, straight double-edged daggers, 
>tifl’ bows, and heavy, grinded arrows. Kanoni begins by 
receiving his hlaek-inail — 4 cloths, 2 kiriiidi, anti 3 fundo of 
coral heads : the return is the inevitable goat. The climate of 
Wafanya is alternately a damp cold and a muggy ” heat ; the 
(Tcws, however, if numerous and well armed, will delay here for 
days together to feed when northward-bound, and to lay in pro- 
visions whim n'turiiinir to their homes. Sheep and fine fat goats 
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vary in value from 1 to 2 cloths ; a fowl, or 5 to 6 costs a 
khete of beads ; sv#et-potatoes are somewhat dearer than at Fjiji ; 
there is no rice, but holcus and manioc are cheap and abundant, 
about 5 lbs. of the latter being sold for a single khete. Even 
milk is at times j)rocurable. A sharp business is carried on in 
chikichi or palm oil, of which a large' earthen pot is bought for a 
cloth ; the best paddles used by the cre\\> are made' at W^afanya ; 
and the mhugu, or bark-cloth, is bought for 4 to 10 khetes, about 
one-third of the market-j)rice at Fjiji. Salt, being im])orted from 
Fvinza, is dear and scarce: it forms the tii’st demand fur barter, 
and l)eads the second. Large tish is brought in, hut the small fry 
is the only article of the kind which is sold fresh. This country 
owes its plenty, according to the guides, to almost perennial 
showers.* 

The inhospitality of the Warundi and their northern neighbours, 
who would plunder a canoe, or insist upon a blackmail equivalent 
to plunder, allows neither traffic nor transit to the north of Wa- 
fanya. Here, therefore, the crew s ])repare to cross the Tanganyika, 
which is divided into two stages by the island of Fbw\ari. 

Fbwari appears from a distance of two days bearing north-west ; 
it is then somewhat hazy, ow ing to the extreme humidity of the 
atmosphere. From VVafanya it show s a clear j)rofile about 18 to 20 
miles westward, and the breadth of the western channel between 
it and the mainland averages from 6 to 7 miles. Its north 

t oint lies in s. lat. 4'^ and the lay is N. 17 E. (corrected). 

rom the northern point of L^bwari the eastern prolongation of the 
lake bears n. 3 ’ w., and the western x. 10^ w. It is the only 
island near the centre of the Tanganyika — -a long, narrow' rock, 
20 to 25 geo. miles long by 4 or 5 of extreme breadth, with a high 
longitudinal spine falling towards the water, where it ends in 
abrupt cliffs, here and there broken by broad and by narrow gorges. 
In richness and profuseness of vegetation it. equals, and perhaps 
excels, the shores of the Tanganyika, and in parts it appears care- 
fully cultivated. Fbwari is probably the place alluded to by the 
Portuguese historian l)e Barros in this important passage con- 
cerning the great lake in the centre of Africa : ‘‘ It is a sea of 
such magnitude as to be capable of being navigated by many sail ; 
and among the islands in it there is on(' capable of sending forth 
an army of 30,000 men.'’ Mariners dare not disembark on 
Fbwari, except at the principal places ; and upon the wooded hill- 
sides wild men are, or are suppo^ed to be, ever lurking in wait for 
human prey. 

The landing ghaut at Fbwari from the east is Mzimu, a strip 
of land dividing the waters from a gras^y slope, through which a 

* General ilotails concerning I'nindi will be found in a future page of this Chap- 
ter, where the Periplus of the lake is detailed. 
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swampy line winds from the hills above. Here canoes are drawn 
up, and the islanders flock from their hamlets t^^change their ivory 
and slaves, goats and provisions, for salt and beads, wire and cloth. 
The \V5ibwari are a peculiar, and by no means a comely race. 
The men dress in the usual mbiigu, tigered with black stripes, and 
tailed like leopard-skins ; a M’isp of fine grass acts fillet, and their 
waists, wrists, and ankles, their knobsticks, spears, and daggers 
are bound witli rattan-bark. The women train their frizzly locks 
into two side-bits resembling bears’ ears ; they tie down the bosom 
with a cord, apparently for the horrible purpose of elongating what 
lufrure has already lengthened enough and more ; and they clothe 
themselves wuth the barbarous goat-skin or the scantiest kilts of 
liark-cloth. The wives of chiefs wear a load of brass and bead 
ornaments ; and, like tlu' w omen of Wafanya, they walk about 
w ith jxitriarchal staves, 5 feet long, and knobbed at the top. At 
Ubw ari, Sultan Kise&a, before professing himself ready to open trade, 
n’ceives as bis blackmail 2 cloths and 1 kltindi : he sometimes 
n*turns a goat. The ajiji crews are also apt here to make a 
demand of beads for safe c(jnduct to the island. 

Having rounded in 2 or o hours the blutf northern horn to the 
wtvteni side of Thwari inland, and reposed at Mtuvvwa, a dirty 
little bav resembling Mzimu, the crews paddle over, in \) hours, to 
Arurivuinha, a gap in the rushes of the western mainland. This 
“ |)ort is kicked by a village of the Wabembe, the lords of the 
.'■oil. They are correctly described in the ‘Mombas Mission Map’ 
a^ Menschen-fre>ser — anthropophagi : the habit arises from the 
savage and apathetic nature of tlie peojfle, who devour, besides 
man, all kinds of carrion and vermin, grubs and insects, and 
alwndon to wild growths a land of the richest and of the most 
prclific soil. Travellers have an aversion to these anthropo- 
phagi. who, dark and stunted, timid and degraded, appear more 
daug-erous to the dead than to the living. Some men will not land 
amongst the Wabembe, deterred not only by the canni])al propen- 
sities of the people, but by the multitude of crocodiles, by the 
^warIus of mos(piitoes that liaunt the reedy margins of the lake, 
and by the fatal nature of the climate, fatal even in Central Africa. 

The sixth station, a small hamlet called Ngovi (?) and many 
other names, is reached, after paddling northwards for 10 hours, halts 
included. On the way dimly appears a small island close to the 
we^terIl bank, and the lake narrows about 5 miles, reducing its 
breadth to between 12 and 15 miles. At Ngovi, the southern 
frontier of C vira, the stream of commerce begins to set strong ; the 
people are comparatively civil ; an old hovel is cleared for the 
merchant’s reception : and the country >uddenly becomes plentiful. 
Sheep and goats, fish-fry, poultrj-, and eggs, grain, manioc, and 
bird-pep}>er here gladden the sailor’s heart. 
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The crew then lands at the seventh station, Mulkaniha (?) of 
Uvira. A neighbouring hamlet, a few hovels built behind a thick 
wind-wnin^ P'ove of plantains on a dwarf* cl iff* supplies provisions ; 
and a reeddocked creek affords a clean strij) of siind, where, when 
not flooded by the drift of easterly ^ales, canoes are draN^n up for 
the night. 

After a cruise of 3 to 4 hours from Muikainba, a fearful yelling 
from the paddlers, a braving of shawms, a tinkling of conical tom- 
toms, and a frantic dance of the caj)tains of crews, who, with arms 
extended, turn, and wliet‘l, and sipuit, and s])ring, with much 
gravity and importance, to the admiration of all beholders, an- 
nounce to the crowds gathered on the shore the arrival of a new 
merchant at U>ira. d'his place is greatly frequented on account 
of the cheapness of its prices ; it is the great dtqdt, on the north of 
tiie Tanganyika, for ivory, slaves, and iron, and hardly a day elapses 
during the season without canoes coming in for merchandise or 
proviteions. 

At this point the lake narrows to about 8 miles, and opposite, in 
a high broken line, rise the mountains of inhospitable l^rundi, 
apparently prolonged far Ivyond the northern extremity of the 
waters. The head turns north -north -west wards, and terminates, 
according to the most reliable authorities, about 15 statute, or 10 
rectilinear and geo., miles northwards. Some reduce the distance 
to 6 hours of paddling, whilst others prolong it to a cruise of 2 days. 
Uvira, which is apparently the ‘‘Warua” of the ‘ Mom has Mis- 
sion Map,’ * is the Ultima Thule of lake-navigation. The only 
impediment to further progress towards the north and north-east 
is the terror entertained by the Wajiji of the various races who 
tenant the land. No Arab or Msawahili has yet been able, even 
in a sailing dow, to explore the head of the Tanganyika, yet they 
deceive strangers by descriptions of the lake’s head, told, as usual, 
w ith most attractive circumstance. Although an exorbitant sum was 
advanced, and still larger promises were made, by the East African 
Expedition to the Sultan Kannena and his crews, and although 
they had promised at Ujiji to make the attempt, when the time 
came for performance they rushed away from their employers at 
the very mention of the undertaking. I’his is, however, a charac- 
teristic of African travel : an explorer may be arrested at the very 
bourne of his journey, by a single stage, as effectually as if all the 
waves of the Atlantic or the sands of Arabia lay between. The 
sons of Manita, Sultan of Uvira, and Lurinda, the chief of Gungu, 
who had, according to the general voice, \isited the end of the 
Tanganyika, were profuse in their promises to assist in an explora- 

* Warua is mentioned in the M. M. M. as a great ivory mart ; this and the 
Wahemhe canTul>aN are the onl\ correct ethuo;:raplucal posiiiuns in the whole 
cireumterence of the lake. 
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tlon at first, but they presently proved that they had never intended 
to proceed beyond words. 

The landing-place of Uvira is one of the broadest ledges of 
gently inclined ground between the waters and the western hills of 
the Tanganyika. This strip of sand and shingle, foully unclean, — 
the effect of many bivouacs, — is open to the surf, which when driven 
by the south-east wind, here a “blat” or small hurricane, sweeps 
over it to the verdure beyond. Boats therefore must be drawn up 
to a higher level, which boasts of a few tattered hovels, and tem- 
porary bough-boothies must be built in a dense mass of grass 
bisected by a natural gutter which drains off the showers daily 
falling amongst the hills. Yet travellers agree in asserting that 
Uvira is not insalubrious ; appetite as well as sleep is rarely 
wanting, and the good cheer enables men to make light of the 
inclemencies of climate. The Mwami or Sultan Maruta owns a 
village on a neighbouring elevation ; he invites strangers to his 
settlement, but they are deterred from visiting him by the violence 
of his people. The Wajiji indeed seem to consider the land 
eminently unsafe ; they live as it were under arms, and nothing will 
induce them to venture away from their only escape — the canoes — 
which stand ready for launching when opportunity may demand. 
The sultan claims as blackmail twelve cloths, three coil-bracelets, 
and tliree fundo of coral beads : his children and brothers then 
follow his example, and they return sheep and fat goats here worth 
about one cloth each. 3laruta’s sons are the noblest type of 
negroid seen near the Tanganyika, with symmetrical heads, regular 
features, and pleasing countenances: their well-made limbs and 
herculean frames of a shiny jet-black, dis])layed to advantage by 
open garments of red and dark-striped bark-cloth, are set off by 
opal-coloured eyeballs, by teeth like pearls, by a profusion of broad 
massive rings of ivory round the arms, and by conical ornaments 
of hippopotamus-tooth hanging from the neck. They are said to 
he ho^pitable and fond of strangers. 

The imports to Uvira arc the kitindi or brass wire armlets, salt, 
heads, tobacco^ and cotton cloths. The exports are provisions, 
ivory, slaves, bark-cloth, and iron ware. Rice is not grown : 
holcus and maize are sold at one to two fundo of common beads 
per masuta or half- load, and one khete is sufficient in seasons of 
plentv to purchase five lbs. of manioc. Two and even three fowls 
may be bought for a khete ; plantains of the large and coarse variety 
are common and cheap ; and one cloth is bartered for two large 
earthen pots full of palm-oil. Ivory fetches its weight in brass 
wire ; here the merchant expects for every 1000 dollars of outfit 
to receive 100 farasilah (3500 lbs. ) of large tusks: this profit 
would be great were it not counterbalanced by the risk and 

le expoute of trans]>ort. The prices of the slave market are very 
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fluctuating ; when business is dull, boys under ten years may be 
bought fur four cloths, with fue fundo of white and blue porcelain 
beads, and girls for six shukhah ; adults are seldom sold, as they 
are notoriously intractable and addicted to dcHU'tion. As a rule, 
at these distant places, as Uvira, I tipa, and Marungu, slaves are 
somewhat cheaper than at I jiji. Bark-cloths are g(*iicrally in the 
market, and vary from one to thri‘e klieti* of coral beads. The 
principal industry of the Wavira is iron \sare, tlie mattTial for 
which is brought from the lands lying at a little di>tan(‘e to tlu.‘ west 
of the lake. The hoes, daggtM’s, and ^mall Indls Iutc cost half 
their usual price at Ujiji. i he jH'ople also make neat panniers 
or baskets and light and jiretty bo\Nls cut out of various soft woods, 
dark and white ; these are also found, though rarely, at C]\j\ and 
Kasenge. 

This brief account of the navigation of the Tanganyika Lake 
may be concluded by a succinct noti(a' of the jdiysical and ethno- 
logical features of its circuit. According to the Wajiji, from their 
country to the Runangwa or Marungu River, which enters the 
lake at the southern jxiint, there are twelve stages ; the Perijilus 
numbers 120 khambi or stations, at most of which, however, pro- 
visions are not procurable. An extended list of tifty-three principal 
points was given by the guides ; it is omitted, as it contains nothing 
beyond mere names. There are, however, sixteen tribes and districts 
which claim attention : of these I'karanga and I'jiji have already 
been described. 

The kingdom of Urundi, which lies north of Ljiji, has a sea-face 
of about fifty miles ; a low strip of exceeding fertility, backed at 
short distances by a band of high green hill. This region, rising 
from the lake in a north-easterly direction, culminates, into the 
equatorial mass of highlands which under the name of Karagwah 
forms the western spinal prolongation of the Lunar Mountains. 
The residence of the Mw'ami or chief sultan Mwezi is near the 
headstream of the Kitangure (Kitangvde) or River of Karairwah, 
which rises at a place distant six days’ marcii (sixty statute miles), 
and bearing north-east from the Tanganyika, llis settlement, 
according to the Arabs, is of considerable extent ; the huts are 
built of rattan, and lions abound in the \icinity. 

Urundi differs from the lake regions generally in being a strictly 
monarchical country, locally governed by Mutware or headmen, 
who transmit the customs and collections at stated periods to their 
suzerain. The Mwami, it is said, can gather in a short time a 
large host of warriors who are the terror of the neighbouring tribes. 
The Warundi are evidently natives of a high cold country ; they 
are probably the ""w’hite people resembling Abyssinians,” and 
dwelling near the lake, of whom European geographers have heard 
from Zanzibar. The complexion varies from a tawny yellow, the 
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colour of the women, to a clear dark brown, which is so brightened 
by the daily use of ochre mixed with palm-oil that in few cases the 
real tint is discernible. The men tattoo with circles and lines 
like cupping-cuts ; some burn up large shining lumps an inch in 
diameter, a decoration not a little resembling large boils ; others 
chip the fore teeth like the Wanyamwezi. Their limbs are stout 
and well proportioned, many stand upwards of six feet high, and 
they bear the appearance of a manly and martial race. Their 
dress is the mbugu, worn in the loosest way ; their arms are heavy 
spears, dudgeons, and unusually strong arrows ; their ornaments are 
beads, brass-wire, and streaks of a carmine-coloured substance, like 
the red farinaceous powder called in India gulal, drawn across 
the head and forehead. The Waganga or priests of Urundi wear 
a curious hood, a thatch of long white grass or fibre, cut aw'ay at 
the face and allowed to depend behind over the shoulders ; their 
half-naked figures, occasionally rattling wdth wooden clappers and 
capering causelessly like madmen, present a savage and horrid ap- 
pearance. Honourable women wear long tobes of American 
domestics from below the arms to the ankles ; they are followed by 
hosts of female slaves, and they preserve an exceptionally modest and 
decorous demeanour. Their features are of the rounded African 
type of beauty. Their necks and bosoms support a profusion of 
sofi and other various-coloured beads ; their foreheads are bound 
with frontlets, fillet-like bands of white and coral porcelain, about 
three fingers deep, a highly becoming ornament probably derived 
from Karagwah ; and those who were seen by the Expedition in- 
variably walked about with thin staves five or six feet long, pointed 
and knobbed as the walking-sticks of ancient Eg>pt. 

At the northern extremity of the Urundi sea-face, and at the 
head of the Tanganyika, lies the land of Uzige ; it is rarely visited 
except by the Uikists. This people, who, like their neighbours, 
cannot exist w ithout some form of traffic, have, it is said, pursued 
the dews of the earlier Arab explorers with a flotilla of small 
canoes; itjs probable that ‘‘countr) traders would be better re- 
ceived. In their land, according to the guides, six rivers fall into the 
Tangaiuikain due order from the east: the Kuryamavenge, the 
Molongwe, the Kavinvira, the Kariba, the Kibaiba, and westeim- 
most the Ilusizi or Lusizi. The latter is the main drain of the 
northern countries, and the best authorities, that is to say those 
nearest the s|X)t, unanimously assert that it is an influent. 

The race^, adjoining U'zige, namely, the Wavira on the north- 
western head ot the langanyika, and their southern neighbours 
the \\ abembe cannibals, have already been mentioned. The 
\\ asenze inhabit the hills within or westwards of the Wabembe. 
farther southwards and opposite Kawele in Ujiji are the Wayowwa 
highlanders; the lower maritime lands belonging to the ^^agolna 
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supply the gigantic mvule-trees required for the largest canoes. 
These patriarchs of the fore^t are felled and sha])ed with little 
axes oil the ^pot ; when lhu^hed they are putlied and dragjjed 
down the slopes by the workmen, and are launched and jiaddled 
over to the shores of Ujijl. 

South of the WagoiiKi are tlie Waguhha, w ho ha\e been men- 
tioned as the proprietors of the islets south-west of I jiji. In their 
lands, according to the Arabs, is a lake or large water called 
Mikiziwa, w lienee the tribe upon its banks derives its name — \\ a- 
mikiziwa. Through the country of the Waguhha lies the route to 
Uruwwa, present the western terminus of tlie Zanzibiir trade. 
The merchant crossing the sea-arm which separates Kasenge from 
the inalnland of the Tanganyika strikes towards Uruw wa ; the line 
runs over low' levels shelving towards the lake, cut by a reticula- 
tion of streams unfordabie after rain, and varied by hilly and 
rolling ground. Provisions are everywhere ]>rocurable, but tlie 
people, like the Wavinza, are considered dangerous. At Uruwwa 
the khete or string of beads is half the size of that current in other 
countries. The price of ivory per frasilah is 15 miranga or 150 
large khete of white, small blue, and luiigenya, or coarse red 
porcelain beads, besides which a string of sungomaji (pig-eon- 
egg beads), and a few' sianesame, or coral beads, are thrown in. 
The route numbers nine long or sixteen short stages ; the general 
direction is south-westerly. Kiyonibo, the Sultan of I ruw wa, is 
at present friendly with the Arabs ; he trades in ivory, blaves, and 
a little copper from KataUi or Katanga,* a district distant tifteen 
marches north-west of U^eiida, the now well-known capital of the 
great chief Kazenibe. On the U ruw w a route caravans are composed 
wholly of private slaves ; the races of the Tanganyika will not 


* “ Theti'adeof the Cazembe/' sa}S Mr. Cooley (‘ Geography ofN’yassi/ p. 41), 
‘Mies chiefly in slaves, ivory, green stones ( malachite ?; and copper.” . . 

‘The ivory is brought to him from the northern side of the Luapula ; the green 
stones from the country called Catanga.’" 

The grandfather of the present Kazembe, the great “ Viceroy ” of the country 
lying s.w. of the Tanganyika, and fcudaiorj to Mwatd ya Xvo, the sovereign of 
“ Cropua.*' was first visited hy Dr, I^acerda, Governor of the bios de^ena, in 179''- 
99. The4raveller died, however, afer being nine months in the country, without 
recording the name and position of the African capital; the former was fixe<i 
by the expedition sent under Major Monteiro and (.'apt. (iamitto in 1831-32; it 
is \arioiisly pronounced Lucenda. Lumda, and by the Arabs Usenda,the difference 
being caused probably b} dialect or iidlexion. There is still some doubt alxiut the 
position of the town, Mr. Maequeen places I'senda by Major Monteiro’s bearings 
ami distances, 1.30 miles s., 27- w., from Dr. Lacerda's last observation by <x'cul- 
tation of Jupiter’s satellites, at the little town of Moiro Achinto, in lu*^ 2o' 3.'!" 
s. hit., and 3o^ T 46” e. long, of (jreenwich'i in 8 - 15' s. lat.,and in 28^ 3<f e. long. 
Dr. Livingstone suppose^ Usenda to lie in marches (bn statute miles; s.w. of the Tan- 
ganyika’s southern extremity. Mr. C’o<)ley makes Oha , Uhha; and Lucenda fixed 
points m the same meridian, about 200 miles asunder, and repiesents the lake (the 
Tanganyika distant about tift\ miles from Lucenda, which he fixes at about 9- 29* 
s. hat., and 29 - 16' e. long. This is not far from the position of the Tanganyika’s 
southern extremity, laid down from Arab < alcul/.tionat 9’ 2n’ s. lat.ai d dn'E.Toi.^-. 
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carry loads, and the Wanyamwezl, unmaritime savages like the 
Kafirs, who have a mortal dread and abhorrence of water, refuse 
to advance beyond Ujiji. On account of its dangers, the thriving 
merchants have hitherto abandoned this line to debtors and despe- 
rate men. 

South of Uguhha lies the unimportant tribe of Wat’hembwe, 
whose possessions are still within sight of Kawele in Ujiji. The 
race adjoining them is the Wakatete or Wakadete, and the 
country is called by the Arabs “ Awwal Marungu,” on the northern 
frontier of Marungu. Marungu is one of the mos^important 
divisions of the lands about the Tanganyika. Amayr Said el 
Shaksi, a sturdy old merchant from Oman, who, wrecked about 
twelve years ago on that part of the coast, had spent five months 
with the people living on roots and grasses, divides the region 
generically termed Marungu into three distinct provinces — Ma- 
rungu to the north, Karungu in the centre, and Urungu on the 
south. Others mention a western Marungu, divided from the 
eastern by the Runangwa River, and they call the former in con- 
tradistinction Marungu Tafuna* from its sultan. 

Western Marungu extends according to the Arabs in depth 
from Ut’hembvve to the Wabisa,t a tribe holding extensive lands 
westward of the Nyassa Lake. Travellers from Unyamwezi to 
K’hokoro meet, near Ufipa, caravans of the northern Wabisa en 
route to Kilwa. Between Marungu and Useiida, the capital of 
the Kazembe, the road lies through the district of Kavvire, distant 
seven marches ; thence nine stages conduct them to the end of the 


* These words suggest ideas of error ; Marungu appearing to be rather the name 
of a race than of a country, and “Tafuiia” simply means “eat.” liut, after 
lengthened consultations with the Arabs, no further information was elicited; the 
words are, therefore, written as they were given. 

t Mr. Cooley C^ieography of Xjassi,’ p. 7) conjectures that the Ambios or 
Imbies, Zimbas or Muzimbas, celebrated by the old Portuguese historians of Africa 
on account of an irruption, in 17)70. from the north as far as the Zambesi River, 
“ were no other than the M’Biza, or Moviza, as they are called by the Portuguese 
who still occupy its (the Nyassa’s) south-western bank.s.” The proper name of this 
well-known tril)e is Wabisa i^in the sing. Mbisub not Wiibishu, as it is pronounced 
at Zanzibar, where every merchant knows “ Bisha ivory.” The Wabisd extend 
according to the Arabs from the west of the Xjassa or Kilw*a Lake to^v^ards the 
south of the Tangan^^ ika. Tliey dress in bark-cloth, carry down their fine ivory 
to Tete and Kilimani (Quillimane; ; and every four or five years a caravan ap- 
pears at Kilwa, where, confounding their hosts with the Portuguese, they calleverj' 
Arab muzungu, or white man. They area semi-pastoral tribe, fond of commerce, 
and said to be civil and hospitable to strangers. It must be ol>served that those 
geographers are in error, who connect the Wabisa with the Wanyamwezi ; they are 
distinct in manners and appearance, habits and language. 5lr. Cooley, for in- 
stance, opines that the “ MoMza ” and the “Monomoezi” are similar in physical 
character and national marks. The only mark know n to the Wabisa is the kishshah, 
or crest of hair ; not, as Khamisi M a Pani asserted to Mr. Cooley (‘ Inner Africa 
Laid Open, p 61 \ a dotted line on the nose and forehead ; whereas, the Wanyam- 
wezi, as has been seen, puncture the skin. Thus Lacerda calls the “ Moviza,” 
a frizzled and periwigged people ; the Arabs also deny the assertion of Pereira, re- 
corded by Huwdich, that the Moviza, like the Wahiao, file their teeth. 
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journey. There is an upper land- route through Uruwwa for those 
travelling from T'jiji to tlseuda, and in any caravans have jiassed 
from Unyanjembe direct through K'hokoro and Utipa, to the 
dominions of the Kazembe * 

Marungu is described by the Arab> as a hilly country like l^jiji 
and Uvira: the precincts of tlie lake, hoNM'ver, are here less bold 
than the opjiosite shore. (JIf the coa^t lie four or tivi‘ i>lands, t\\o 
of which, according t(» the Aralx, art‘ of con-itlerabh* size: the 
only name given is I kungwe, which ajipears howevi'r to be rather 
the name of the farthest jioint \isible from Kasenge, ami bearing 
s. 58^ E. On the north-w'e:?tern frontier of Marungu, and about 
three marches from tlie lake, is the district called I tumbara, from 
Mtumbara its sultan. Thib U tumbara, which must not be con- 
founded with the di>trict of the same name in Nortln'rn Unyam- 
wezi, is said by the Arabs to be fifteen to twenty da) s’ march from 
IJsenda. 

Marungu, though considered dangerous, has often been visited 
by Arab merchants. After touching at Kasenge they coast along 
I^guhha for four days, not daring to land there in conseipienee of 
an event tliat happened about 1841-42. A large Arab caravan 
of 200 armed slaves, led by Mohammed bin Salih and Sulayman 
bin Nasir, and witli four coadjutors, Abd el A1 and Ibn llabib, 
Shiahs of Bahrayn,t Nasir and Rashid bin Salim el Ilarisi (who 
soon afterwards died at 5Iarungu) took boat to ^larungu, and in 
due time arrived at Ubcnda. They coinjileted tludr cargo, and 
were returning in a single boat, when they were persuaded by the 
Sultan Mtumbara to land, and to assist him in annihilating a 
neighbour, Saina or Kipyoka, living at about one day’s march 
from the lake. The Arabs, aided by Africans, attacked a boma, 
or palisade, where, bursting in, they found SAina’s brother “ sitting 
upon pombe” with his w ife. The villagers ])oured in a shower of 
arrows, to which the Arabs rejdied by shooting down the happy 
couple over their cups. Sam as people fled, but presently returning 
they massacred the slaves of the Arabs, who were obliged to take 
refuge in the grass till aid w as afforded by their employer 3Ituinbiira. 


* According to the Arabs, the Kazembe visited by the Portuguese expedition in 
1831 died about 1S37, and was succeeded by his son the present chief. He is de- 
scribed as a man of middle age, of light-coloured complexion, handsomely dre^^sed 
in a Surat cap, silk coat, and embroidered loiii*cloth ; he is rich in copper, ivory, 
and slaves, cloth and furniture, muskets and gunpowder. Manj Arabs, probably 
half-castes, are said to be U\ing with him, held in high honour, and the medium 
of intercourse is the Kisawahili. Though he has many w ives, he allows his subjects 
but one each, puts both adulterer aud adulteress to death, and punishes offenders 
generally by gouging out one or both eyes. 

t It IS not improbable that this man ma> be the Ben llabib ” met with a party 
of Aiabs b} Dr. Livingstone at Liuyanti of the Makololo. About six years ago his 
father left Zanzibar with a caravan of loo musketeers to seek his son : he crossed 
over from Ujiji to Marungu, but has never been heard of since that time. 

VOL. XXIX, S 
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Sama, thus victorious, burned the Arabs’ boat, and, compelling the 
merchants to return to Usenda, seized the first opportunity of slaying 
his rival. The expatriated Arabs have found means of sending let- 
ters to their friends, but they appear unable to leave the country. 
Their correspondence declares them to be living in favour with 
the Kazembe, who has presented them with large rice-shambas, 
that they have collected ivory and copper in large quantities, but 
that they are unable to find porters. This being highly improbable 
in a land where in 1807 a slave cost five, and a tusk of ivory six 
or seven squares of Indian piece-goods,* and as, moreover, several 
merchants, deluded by exaggerated accounts of the Kazembe’s 
wealth and liberality, intrusted these men with considerable ven- 
tures, of which no tidings have as yet reached the creditors’ ears, 
the more acute Arabs suspect that their countrymen are living 
from hand to mouth about Usenda, and are cultivating the land 
with little prospect of quitting it. 

The people of IMarungu are called Wambozwa by the Arabs ; 
they are subject to no king, but live under local rulers, and are 
ever at war with their neighbours. They are a dark and plain, a 
wild and uncomely race. Amongst these people is observed a 
custom which connects them with the Wangindo, Wahiao, and the 
slave races dwelling inland from Kilwa. They pierce the upper 
lip and gradually enlarge the aperture till the end projects in a 
kind of bill beyond the nose and chin, giving to the countenance 
a peculiar duck-like appearance. The Arabs, who abhor this 
hideous vagary of fashion, scarify the sides of the hole and attempt 
to make the fiesh grow by the application of rock-salt. The people 
of Marungu, however, are little valued as slaves ; they are surly 
and stubborn, exceedingly depraved, and addicted to desertion. 

Oossing the Kunanirwa or 3Iarungu River, which, draining the 
southern countries towards the Tanganyika, is represented to equal 
the Malagarazi in volume, the traveller passes through the districts 
of Marungu Tatuna, Ubeyye, and Iweinba. 'J’hence turning to 
the north, he enters the country of the ’W'apoka, between whom 
and the lake lie the ^Vasowwa and the Wafipa. This coast is 
separated from the oppor-ite shore by a voyage of fourteen hours ; it 
is a hilly exj)anse divided by low plains, where men swarm accord- 
ing to the natives “ like ants.” At a short distance from the shore 
lies the Mvnina group, seven rocks or islets, three of which are 
considerable in size, and the largest, shaped like a cone, breeds 
goats in plenty, whil-t the sea around is rich in fish. There are 
otiier islets in the neighbourhood, but none are of importance. 

Ufipa is an extensive district fertilized by many rivers. It pro- 
duces grain in abundance, and the ’wild rice is of excellent flavour. 

f ^ the case by Peilro Joao Baptista, the Pombeiro, who 

cro&sed Afnca from Angola to Monomotapa and the Indian Ocean in 1802 - 1814 . 
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Cattle abounded there before the AVatuta, who held part of the 
country, be^an a system of plunder and \va^te, which ended in their 
emigration to the north of l^vinza ; cow s, formerly j)urchascd for 
a few' strings of cheap white beads, are now rare and dear. 
Wafipa are a wdld but kindly people, who seldom carry arms : they 
have ever welcomed the merchants that \isited tlieni for slaves and 
ivory, and they are ^ul>ject to four or five principal chiefs. Tlie 
servile specimens seen at I nyanyenibe were nion^ like the jungle 
races of the Deccan than Africans — small and short, sooty and 
shrunken men, so timid, ignorant, and suspicious, that it was found 
impossible to obtain from them the simple>t specimen of their 
dialect Some of them, like the A\ anyoro, had extracted all the 
lower incisors. 

North of the AVafipa, according to the Arabs, lies another tribe, 
called AVatdicmbc (?), an ofishoot from the ])eople on the opposite 
side of the I'anganyika. Here the lake receives a small river 
called the Murungnvu (?). ^Fhe circuit of the Tanganyika con- 
cludes with the \\ atongwe, called from their sultan or their 
founder AA atongwe Kapana. In clear weather their long pro- 
montory is the farthest point visible from Kawele in I J»ji ; and 
their lands extend northwards to Ukaranga and the Malagarazi 
River. 

Such are the most important details culled from a mass of Arab 
oral geography : they are offered to the reader without any 
guarantee of correctness. The princijial authorities are the Sbaykh 
Snay bin Amir el Han si and Amayr bin Said el Shaksi ; the latter 
W'as an eye-witness. All the vague accounts noted down from 
casual informants were submitted to them for an imprimatur. 
Their knowledge and experience surpassing those of others, it was 
judged better to record information upon trust from them only, 
rather than to heap together reliable and unreliable details, and as 
some travellers do, by striking out a medium, inevitably to confuse 
fact with fiction. Yet it is the explorer's unpleasant duty through- 
out these lands to doubt everything that has not been subjected to 
his own eyes. The boldest might look upon the ‘ Mombas Mission 
Map’ and tremble. 


CHAPTER IX. 

UsrKCMA AXD THE NyAXZA OR UkEP.EW'E LaKE. 

The term Usukuma has Ix'en explained to signify the lands lying 
to the north of Unyamwezl : it expresses a conventional and poli- 
tical rather than a geographical division. This region, which con- 
tains the mixed population between the district of Unyanyerabe and 
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the Nyanza Lake, is contained within the parallels of 5® and 2^ 24' 
s. lat The Arabs of Kazeh estimated the journey at sixteen 
inarches, which, as the distance is about 226 miles, would give the 
excessive rate of fourteen miles per diem. Captain Speke occu- 
pied twenty-five days wdth halts. The breadth can scarcely be 
estimated. The altitude ranges from 3500 to 4000 feet above the 
sea-level. The route was travelled over in July and August of 
1858 by Captain Speke,* who discovered the Nyanza or Ukerewe 
Lake, of which accurate reports, gathered from the Arabs of 
Kazeh, had been previously transmitted to the Royal Geographical 
Society. The following description of the route and the general 
features of the countiy are extracted from his journals, with 
additions and alterations supplied by Arab informants, especially 
by Salim bin Rashid el Manzuri. 

The superficial configuration of the country, like that of LTnyara- 
w'czi generally, is a rolling plateau of ])riinltive and sandstone for- 
mation, with lower levels of brown clay or sand mixed with vege- 
table matter, I’he undulations of ground were compared by the 
explorer to long weaves, varying from three to six miles in length, 
with ascents and descents equally gradual, and the low* rocky hills, 
irregular, as if disposed by conflicting currents, to small curling 
breakers of a short and ch()p])ing sea. In some places the huge 
outcrops of syenitic granite, common in Ugogo and its flank- 
ing deserts, appear toN\ering above the tallest vegetation. The 
hill-suniniits are nude, the sides are dotted with stunted trees and 
a thill bush of cactus and aloe. The plains are veiled with a profuse 
growth, and, like Unyamwezi, they are deficient in timber — only 
the Adansonia and in parts the palmyra attaining any size — whilst 
strips and seams of jungle alternate with patches of cultivation and 
with clearings of extreme fertility. Usukuina is perhaps the most 
populous province and the richest as regards cattle in this part 
of Africa : it owes its pre-eminence to the excellence and abun- 
dance of spring-water, which is found so near the surfrce that wells are 
not sunk. No rivers and but few nullahs appear till near the lake. 

* After some delay, caused by the disturbed state of the northern country, 
Capt. Speke, aided by the author, collected a gaiifr of 20 Pagaxi. and, escorted by ten 
Baloch matchloekmeu, left Kazeh on the 1 Ith of July. Havin^^ performed a suc- 
cessful jou me \ , which only time had limited, and having marched about 500 miles 
through a wild country in 4o days, halts included, he returned to Kazeh on the 25th 
of August. During that period his expenses amounted to about 200 dollars f' = 4o^ 
the principal items of which were these.— A«; a bribe to the Buloch, 150 shukkahs of 
American domestics ( = ion dollars at the valuation of Unyanyembe}, and 30 lbs. of 
white heads for rations ^ = 12 dollars , were distributed. The porters received in pay 
75 shakkah ^50 d(jllars , and as rations for the w'hole party (jolbs. of white beads 
(25 didlarsy The extras were blackmail, and wages to guides, 29 shukkah of 
white and blue cotton, one sobari, one dahwani, and two barsati — check-staffs — ■ 
worth in all 23 dollars. The expense of travelling through Usukuma is rather 
higher than in the beaten track from the coast to Ujiji, where the people bring 
necessaries for sale, and base learned to moderate their demands. 
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The climate of this re^non is coinparatlvely pleasant. There are 
no unhealthy exhalations nor putrid fens, no therm i cal extremes 
nor surprises ; in fact, the air is that of a hi^h dry land. Travellers 
suffer at first from the change; but wlien acclimatized they 
remark that slee]) and apjjetite are im])ro\ed. No difficulty is 
ex])erieneed in walkin<x from daybreak till 9 a.M. ; from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.M. the shade of a hut is neees>ary for comfort, and at ni^ht, 
especially in a timt, a blanket is r(‘quired even in the month 
of Aulru^t. 4 he coimtry suffers from the cold eastt'rly and south- 
easterly winds, which cause so much disease in Un^amwezi. It 
has a lon^ \Net seaM)n. The ])n*liminary sho\Ners, ac(‘om])anied 
with loud thumh'r and vivid li^ditnin^, be^in in August or Sep- 
tember at tlie end of this month the inasika sets in, and. con- 
tinuing with break:? till Mav, divides the year into unequal parts 
of five dry and seven rainy months. As in Unyanyembe, the devss 
are light, and the rays of the sun are tempered by a thin veil 
of milky va])our. 

The geology of this region is remarkable only for a rich supply 
of iron. It is not mined: the ^Vafyoma, a sub-tribe of the 
Wasumbwa,t itself a tribe of the Wanyamwezi, and other servile 
races, pick up from the hill-sides the ferruginous stone, which they 
smelt by the rudest contrivances. The greate^t abundance was 
observed in the district of Nera, whence the vein ])robably extends 
westward to Utumbara, whii'h exports the raw iron worked at 
Msene in \\ estern T nyamw ezi. In parts a thin layer of salt 
effloresces from the plains: Usukuma, however, depends upon 
I^gogo and I vinza for its sup])lies of this article, which consequently 
is scarce and expensive. A varietv of indications w ould suggest the 
existence of coal in these regions : the plains extend to the base of 
the Karagwah highlands, and. their component rocks are micaceous 
and ferruginous sandstones, with argillaceous layers, whose red 
aspect argues the presence of iron oxide. 

Iron is the staple produce of the north, ivory of the east, and 
cattle and the cereals abound throughout the land. The harvest 
season is in July and August, and such is the plenty of maize, 
millet, and holcus, that the population can afford almost to live 
upon pombe, which consumes more grain than beer ever did in 
England. Water-melons thrive ; there are several kinds of 
pulse ; and the vegetables are represented by sweet potatoes, 
tcmiatos, manioc, pumpkins, and cucumbers. Tobacco is grown in 
the richest soil> ; and the cotton al>out Umanda and near the 
southern extremity of the Nyanza Lake is considered by the 

* rapt Spt^ke recopU two «hower> on tht^ 11 th and the 22nd of Angnst. ocenm- 
paiiied 'v\ilh thunder and lightning. The Aral? of Kazeli called thi^ the thH or 
little rains, and declared that it usually btgius about the Najruz (in 1858 the 
29th of August V 

t Chaps. VI. and XII. 
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Arabs a superior article. In parts the land appears almost over- 
stocked with cattle, w^hich, however, the “ Armentarius Afer” will 
not sell on account of his fondness for curded milk ; its cooling 
and thirst-quenching properties cause this dahi ’’ to be preferred 
to the fresh produce. The most numerous and the largest herds 
are at the Msalala district of Uinanda and at Nera, in the vicinity 
of the Lake, Sheep and goats also are not readily parted with, the 
people sensibly preferring their skins to the flimsy cottons imported 
from the coast. Cows are seldom to be purchased for less than 
three dotl ; bullocks fetch two-thirds of that price ; whilst three 
small or one large goat or sheep may be bought for one doti, or 
its equivalent, two khete of coral beads. In 1858 the rage for 
gunpowder was such that a few charges went as far as a cotton 
cloth. Beads also throughout this region bear a disproportionate 
value. Thus, w'here one or tw o khete of coral-coloured porcelains 
— of which thirty are elsewhere equivalent to the shukkah — pur- 
chased a goat, a cloth fetched only three or four fowls. Moreover, 
the people were found to be fa^tidious as regards their jew ellery ; 
in many places they rejected the khanyera or white porcelains, and 
they invariably showed preference for the coral-red, the pink, and 
the blue varieties. 

The wild animals of Usukunia are, on the x.e., a few' elephants, 
whose ivories are carried either to Unyanyeinbe or to Burkene, on 
the Monibasah route ; hippopotami near the lake do nightly damage 
to the fields ; rhinoceroses, with fine large horns, range the jungles to 
the s. and s.e. of the Nyanza, and everywhere are giraffe, quagga (?), 
zebrixs, and herds of antelope. In some parts ostriches abound ; their 
feathers found in the bush, — they are not hunted, — decorate the 
tufty polls of the people. The Egyptian goose is not unfrequent. In 
Usukunia wai^ observed a fine large species of goose (Sakidornis 
melanota I, w ith a black plume, w hite feathers under the low er man- 
dible. and a lobule or gristly excrescence in a semicircular form, like 
a cock's comb trimmed of ita dentations, rising from the bcise of the 
bill in an arc from lin. to T5 in. in height, and terminating close 
behind the horny and incurved point of the beak. Crested cranes 
and floriken, guinea-fowls, jiartridges, and rock -pigeons are abun- 
dant in the northern lands. Fish is caught by the people near the 
Nyanza; but it is generally offered for sale in a state unfit for 
eating. Ihe only specimens seen were a kind of winnow and 
a perch-like animal, not uncommon in the waters of the Tan- 
ganyika. Crocodiles are found in the Nyanza Lake. 

^ T he various tribes dwelling between U nyanyembe and the 
^s\anza Like, though boisterous and turbulent, are prevented by 
considerations of self-interest, with which mingles a certain fear 
of retribution, from plundering and molesting travellers. Thevare 
quarrelsome over their potations ; but the intervention of the Sultan, 
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which is almost invariably for suffices to prevent serious 

brawls. The chief j)ri(les himself upon receiving straugei*s as 
visitors; he is vexed and hurt if they pass his village without 
entering it,* at id he generally acknowledges blackmail by a 
return-present. This northern road is not, like the great we^t- 
ern route, one vast slavo-jiath ; and the seini-agrieuitural state 
of the people distinguishes tlumi from the purely J)a^toral tribes. 
Here the eommercial tra\elhn’’s advent is hailed as a good omen; 
men, women, and children assemhli‘ to w eh^onu* him ; he may go 
wherever and he may -see whatever he })U‘asi‘s ; his hosts mitreat 
him to settle amongst them ; and iis he wends Ins way they give him 
the friendly ““ kua-heri or farewell. They are not yet ci\ilized 
enough to hate foreigners. On the beaten sla\e“])ath the Sultans 
have learned to demand from the merchants presents wliich are vir- 
tually a bribe for forbearance from robliing; and their subjects, 
presuming upon tlie stranger's profits, treat him w itli insolence and 
indignity. The wild Wanuisai and Wakwafi, the starving Souial, 
and the wretched Galla, on the other hand, ol>c‘y the law of nature, 
whicli amongst barbarians makes the least valuable possessions to 
be the most jealously guarded. They admit no stranger, unless 
escorted by some influential clansman, who is security for and s])y 
upon all his actions ; even with this })assport he is watched w ith ti)e 
eyes of Argus. Every word, deed, and movement w ill become the 
subject of grave debate, and be misconstrued to the traveller's dis- 
advantage ; the more absurd the decision the more readily and 
widely it is believed and diflused. Woe to the w ight detected ascend- 
ing a hill or visiting a jflaiu too often ! he is assuredly bewitcliing 
the people, or planning to build a fort for the mastery of those 
fair lands whose wretched owners exist in a state of semi-starvation. 
There, too, bloodshed by any means, even by the cowardly murder 
of a sleeping guest, is a gesl ever to be Inuisted of, a heroic deed 
which w ins for the warrior the High Order of the Rish or ostrich- 
feather. Such is travel among the slave races and the pastoral 
tribes ; and so different is it amongst the Beahw ana, the Makololo, 
the Wasukuraa, and similar people in the African interior. 

The direct route from Unyanyembe lies eastward of north: it 
abuts, after fifteen long or twenty sliort inarclies, npon the south- 
eastern angle of the Nyanza. The road through Usukuma, 
explored by (mptain Speke in 1*S58, w jis a line deflecting west- 
ward to avoid the disturbed portions of E^manda. A general list 
of stations, with the time occupied in actual marching, is given 

Some sultans 'w\U insist that the stranger who pitches tent in the jungle 
should rise up and enter the settlement. A variety of motives — honour, profit, 
curiosity, and (ove of f^ociety — are at the liuttom of this custom in tmcivilized life. 
So amongst the )l<ters (‘f the Cape and the Portuguese half-castes of Western 
Africa, it is a notable slight to pass a faim or a village v^iihout entering it. 
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below f and some details concerning each stage will enable 
the reader to form a more distinct idea of its physical and political 
features than any general description, however minute, could 
convey. 

The first stage from Kazeh, crossing deep soil, for the most part 
well cultivated, ends at a small village, where a hut is cleared out 
for travellers. The second march, to Ulikampuri, passes over, 
according to the Arabs, the Gombe nullah, which during the 
wet monsoon drains Central tJnyamwezi into the Malagarazi 
River. Captain Speke observed on this stage a broad and 
sloping valley of tree-jungle, in which pools occasionally occurred ; 
but the ground seemed to rise towards the west, and there to be 
limited by high land. Ulikampuri is inhabited by a tribe called 
Wasagari, who extend to the eastward, w'here they mingle with the 
AVanyamwezi. To Unyambewa, the fourth station, the track 
spans a dead level, well cultivated for the first five miles, and 
winds amongst low' straggling hills, which, nowhere obstructing 
passage, presently draw' off. Thence the road runs through a 
barren of tall thin thorns, with occasional clearings for cultivation, 
crosses the long and gradually-rising waves of a rich and populous 
land, and finally draws near to a line of dwarf hill fctretcliing away 
to the south-east. 

Unyamhcwat was in 1858 governed by a Mana-Mteme]: (lite- 
rally a king’s offspring), a Sultana, by name Unguvu : there is no 
law' Salique in these lauds, and, in default of male heirs, the chiefs 
principal widow', when there are several, succeeds to his authority. 
The lady is described as a short stout dame, not far from sixty, 
active, energetic, and laughter-loving : her dress was an old 
barsati or Indian cloth, pre>ented by some travelling trader ; she 
wore copper wire upon her fingers, her arms were decorated with 


* 1. Kazeh toXorthern Uuyanyembe, 10. Msalala to Mgogwa, 2 h. 10 m. 
1 h. 40 in. 1 1, Xo Senagongo, 3 h. 10 m. 


2. To Ulikampuri, .5h. 1 5m. 


12 . 

,, K’hahama, 4 h. 25 m. 

3. „ .Southern Unyambewa, 

4h. 

13. 

„ Xindo, 6 h. .50 m. 

40 m. 


14. 

,, Salawe, 0 h, 40 m. 

4. „ iVortheni Unyambewa, 

2h. 

15. 

„ Southern Xera, 5 h. 5 m. 

50 m. 


16. 

,, Xorthern Xera, 4h. 45 m. 

5. „ Ibanda, 2 h. 40 m. 


17. 

„ Southern Uriraa, 2h. 55 m. 

6. Ukamba of Umanda, 

4h. 

18. 

„ Xorthern Urima, 2h. 45 m. 

15 m. 


19. 

,, Ukumbi, 4 h. 25 m. 

7. „ Uyombo, 4 h. 55 m. 


20. 

,, Jsamini, 5 h, 5 m. 

8. „ Ukuni, 3 h. 40 m. 

9. „ Msalala, 4 h. 10 m. 


21. 

,, Mwanza, 2 h. 35 m. 


f this arnl scvf?ral other names occur in Mr. Cooley's ‘Geographj' of X’yassi,’ 
p- “ Heyond ()canim (L'sanga, to the south of Cnyamwezi) are Msarara 

(Msalala , Onainbiwa » L n^anibewa), and Ebauda (Ibanda), whether towns or 
kingdoms we know not.” 

X M 4na Mteme. contracted from ^f'ana wa Mteme, has been mentioned as the 
Utle of the Sultan s children in Ugogo, synonymous with M'dn^ Mundewa in 
Knutu ana X sagara. 
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solid brass bangles, and a foot-depth of “ sambo ” concealed her 
ankles ; from her neck depended an assortment of brass and 
copper, horn, ivory, and wooden ornaments, talismans, and 
souvenirs, llervilhi^v, in a ciilti\ated plain, vsas a stout palisade, 
containintT twenty or thirty thatched huts, conical and circular, 
with ample shady eaves, divided into jjarcels of four or five by 
walls of stakes, fonnin^ straight and bending alleys for tiiorou^di- 
fare, with courts and scretMis for ])rivaey, and hnu'es for prott'ction 
of cattle. The Sultana ])re>ented a bullock to the tra^eller, and 
received in return a small jiresent of cloth, after whi('h her 
mana^infT-maii ]>ut in a claim for a fundo of beads. 

To the fertile plain of T band a, the fifth station, the path, which 
is easy and re^ndar, traverse ^ well-cidtivat(Ml ^Tounds, int('rru])ted 
by a close junule of small tn*es. Thence it crosses a low rid^e, 
trending <rradually from the cast, and a descamt leads to th(' sixth 
station, Ukamba, a well-cleared and {)opulous valhw. Tn this part 
of the country there is a irreat mixture of tribes. The Wasongo 
lie about twelve miles eastward, the Wakwanda twenty mi]e> to the 
west, of t kamba. Betwetm these two, and commencing about 
seven miles south of Ukamba, is the territory of I^manda, a long 
oval, with a length of eighty miles, and a breadth of about two 
marches; the lay of its greater diameter is from north-west to 
south-east. 

Umanda is inhabited by a turbulent and (juarrelsome race, com- 
bining the unsettled and predatory habits of the pastoral with the 
debauchery and 2 rreed of gain that distinguish the half-agriculttiral 
peoples. The \\ amanda speak a diflerent language from their W’a- 
nyamw ezi and other neighbours : and, like the rest of tlie Wasu- 
kuma, they occasionally send caravans to the east coa>t, where some 
of their sultans are now* well know n. In 1S5S they were involved 
in a war of succession by the death of a well-known chief, who 
left three sons, and consequently three claimants to ])ow*er. The 
elder, by spreading reports that certain Arab merchants detained 
at this village had engaged to a-sist him, terrified the cadets into 
acknowledging themsidves his vasjials. The two latter, after making 
their formal submission, returned at once to their former inde- 
pendence, and left no art untried to inveigle strangers and to 
raise reports of Arab alliance. Kurua, the younge&t brother, who 
had collected three old Tower muskets, and supplied himself with 
ammunition by selling cattle at Kazeh, received the explorer with 
emj)hatic kindness. The war had fallen heavily upcni the flocks 
and herd?, and the unhappy Warendo, a litth' trilu* (ui the northern 
frontier of Umanda, had been obliged to shelter their cows in the 
northern and north-eastern liilU, 50 or GO miles distant, a sore 
sacrifice to a people so fond of milk. 

The ^Vamanda are a manly race : the\ turn fiercely at a push 
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or a blow, from which others would shrink timidly away ; and if 
<rrudged the indulgence of unlimited staring, they wax quarrelsome. 
Their arms are bows and arrows, assegais, knives, and knobsticks. 
Unlike the Wanyamwezi, they protect their bodies with hide 
shields, about 5 feet long by 18 inches in breadth, striped and 
daubed with ochreish and variously coloured earths around the 
centre, where wooden knobs, disposed in squares, project like an 
umbo or boss. To judge from the zuino, or war-ceremony, with 
which distinguished strangers are received, their tactics consist 
principally of irregular movements to escape the missiles of the 
enemy, or to draw otf his tire. The parade-ground is a mass of 
moving humanity. Now they keep their ground prancing and 
curvetting, w ith bodies swaying to and fro ; sometimes they retreat, 
at other times they advance with leaps and bounds, first on one, 
then on the opposite side, to the assiiult, with nocked arrows or 
quivering spears, projecting their shields, assuming the most fan- 
tastic attitudes, and terrifying the enemy with maniacal gestures, 
while stones and knobsticks fly through the air. They have no 
war-cry, but a fcaiful volley of independent shouts and screams 
acconq)iinics every fresh evolution. And so fond are the Wamanda 
of dancing, that after a long march, and a toilsome display like 
that alluded to, they will fly to their drums, rush about, jump, and 
nautch, as if hung on wires, to an unharmonious chorus of col- 
lective voices, till darkness closes upon the earth. When not 
fighting or cultivating, they sj)end their days, between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.M., in intoxication ; and from the afternoon to midnight they 
drum, sing, and dance. During drinking-hours they become 
wholly unfit for any but African society. The mteme, or chiefs, 
swarm (wer the land. They are jealous of their neighbours, wdth 
whom they si'ldom, if ever, agree; but they are respected by their 
people, and they are }K)w erful to forward or to aiTest the traveller’s 
progress. TIie>e sultans live by the sweat of their slaves, and 
increase their property by sending ivories to the coast. They traffic 
with the Arabs of Kazeh, who give the usual returns for their 
cattle, and eke out the revenue with “windfalls,” percentages of 
plunder, seizures in battle, and blackmail from travellers. 

The Wamanda have some curious superstitions ; they object to 
a dead Guinea-fowl being brought uiiplucked into the village; and 
they are addicted to the display of devilry, common throughout 
I nyamwezi and Karagvvah. A party of twenty to thirty, chiefly 
woinon, called Whluiiidwii (in the singular Mbandvva), proceed 
about the village balancing grain-pans and wooden ladles upon 
their heads, and holding green twigs in their right hands, with 
a mincing, j(vgging step, half-jump and half-dance, and a drawling, 
droning, humming chorus, to which the arms and hands, and the 
swaying of the body, keep time. This procession moves slowly 
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alon^ the passag'es formed by palisades, and, delaying in front of 
each house, performs its choicest evolutions. Men, and even the 
chiefs, arise and sometimes join in the dance. The idea is, that 
a p’hepo, or diseml)odied sjurit, mIiosc name is Waswezl (?), enables 
those possessed to foresee the event of wars and journeys, the 
advance of caravans, the procreation of children, and tlie occurrence 
of rain, tojrether with similar secrets of time. In making the sare, 
or brotherliood, the Wasukuma draw blood from above the left knee, 
as amongst the \\ anyamwezi. 

The seventh statitni is a hilly imt fertile district, belonging to 
the W avombo, who>e chief is one IMihainbo, of the W aiminda triln?. 
He received two ])laiii cloths in return for his present — a sheep. 
From this jKiint a direct n)ad runs nortliwards through Sarenge 
and K’hahama; in b'SoH it vva.s one of the three districts dis- 
ordered by civil war. A welhcultivated country, open, but sprinkled 
with a few' hills, followed by a rougli track, close with trees, leads 
hence to 1 kuni, also a dl.^trict of the Wayombo, who, when the 
Wanianda are occupied in tighting, make raids uj)on their cattle. 
The next march, piissing out of the Wayombo by a winding and 
indirect line, again enters the land of Umanda, at a district called 
Msalala, The country is at first an extensive plain, broken by 
small and irregularly disposed hills. In some parts cultivation 
and fine trees a})j)ear ; in others the surface is encrusted w ith 
a thin coat of salt ; in others it is rolling ground, broken with 
huge outcrops of granite. Msalala is a large district, in 
the second focus of petty war. At that ])oint the track, which had 
left the disturbed places on the right or eastward, ])as^ed through 
the combatants and turned abruptly to the north, leaving on the 
left hand the third scene of action. Tiie Wagolo tribe lie 20 
miles east, and the \\asioma (Wafyoma?) 30 miles west, of 
Msalala. The land is here fertile and popidous. If I g(»go boasts 
of its thousands, 3Isalala can vaunt its tent of thousands. The 
land, moreover, is peculiarly rich in cattle. 

The tenth station is 3[gogwa, a village of Msalala belonging 
to Kurua, the young chief before alluded to. Tins country is in 
bome parts white with salt, which is probably too nitrous for use ; 
in others it is admirably fertile, producing cotton in abundance, 
and wanting only industry to satisfy the agriculturist however 
covetous. Kurua began by sending an armed party to obstruct 
the explorer, saying that the route was rendered dangerous by his 
brother, and that the intentions of a stranger could be known only 
by his actions. He manifestly desired to use the influence of a 
great mundewa,* or commandant of a caravan, and perhaps to 
strike by a little gunpowder terror into the hearts of his enemies. 

Mundewa is the generally known term in the>e regions for a merchant or the 
proprietor of a caravan, who of course ranks with the chiefs of the country. 
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He obtained only a few cloths in exchange for his present of a 
bullock. Kurua, however, received Captain Speke hospitably on 
his return, sold him some cattle, and returned with him to Unyan- 
yembe driving cows, which he had promised to barter for ammu- 
nition. But when arrived he so raised his prices, that it was 
found impossible to conclude a bargain. 

Senagongo, the eleventh station, was reached by a circuitous track, 
to avoid the seat of war, through a fair and fertile countr)% striped 
and patched with jungle ; open to the east, and on the w^est some- 
what close, wdth low, irregular hills. This sub-district of Msalala 
was in 1858 the domain of Sultan Kinoni the cadet, allied with 
Kurua against the pretensions of their eldest brother. He also 
showed the stranger those little marks of attention which alone 
can make such journeys pleasant. His subjects, how’ever, are not 
less noisy and boisterous, inquisitive and quarrelsome, than the 
other Wamanda. The careful fencing of their settlements argues 
a necessity for precaution, and the energy engendered by the 
strongest of moral stimulants — personal danger — habituates them 
to activity. At Senagongo a bullock was presented to, and a 
return present was received from, the explorer. 

From Senagongo the path passed the direct route from Unyan- 
yembe to the Nyanza, and struck eastwards to avoid another seat 
of disturbance. Here the country is in long waves, upon which 
the cereals alternate with w ild growth. Tlic twelfth station is the 
district of K’hahama, the northeni frontier of Unianda. When 
visited in 1858, it was abandoned by the people, owing to the 
wars in its vicinity. The next march leads through a flat country 
overgrown with thorny bush and patches of long, clear grass, a 
wilderness, rather deserted than desert, where elephant, deer, and 
ostriches abound. The people have placed their fomilies and 
household stuff heyoml the reach of the Wamanda, and, retiring to 
some distant a.^^ylum for the night, they stealthily revisit and cultivate 
the fields by day. A few villages in a district called Nindo lie at 
the end of this march. The fourteenth station, the Salaw*e country 
of the \\ a’umba triln?, is reached, after a long march through a 
waterless wa:^te similar to the former. About 30 miles to the 
east are the Wanatiya (?) people, and at an equal distance west- 
ward the \\ azinza. This wilderness is also rendered dangerous 
hy plundering parties of the Wamanda, and the villagers on the 
outskirts remove tlieir cattle to safer places. In peaceful times 
hvT(h are driven for sale from these lands to Kazeh and other 
pails of T nyaiiyembe. Trade, however, appears dull about Nindo 
and Salaw'c, few’ necks are decorated with beads, and the only 
garment is the loose apron, or the short kilt of goatskin, in Eastern 
Africa a tign of barbarism in the community, or poverty in the 
indh idual. 
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From Salawe to Northern Nera, the sixteenth sbition, tlie 
track spans miles of cultivated land, pa^ses up a broad valley, 
and then traverj>in^ a jungle of thorn and grass abuts upon well- 
cultivated plains, from which emerge low stony hills and huge 
tower* like outcro])s of granite. This a])pears to be the garden of 
Usukiiina: green trees crown the large brovsn rocks of the little 
rises, tall palmyras and numerous \illages are seatten'd over lands 
long subject to the hoe, and large flocks and herds ranging over 
the juistiires give a pt^culiar charm of peaceful j)lenty to the 
scenery. Nera is a district of great miiuM^il wcxilth. According 
to the Arabs, one larire vein of iron extends from this district to 
the north of M?ene. The iron&tt)ne is pick<Ml up from the hill- 
sides, heaps of the ore are piled up before the cottage doors, 
and the little forgea of the smelt (T supply Fnyanyembe with hoes 
and other implements. Tiie W an^anusezi ])orters never fail to 
invest their hire in a stock of jembe, which they l>u} at the lowest 
prices, two being generally procurable for a white shukkah, and 
they sell their venture for double or treble after their return home. 
The working of iron at Nera is contiued to certain villages, the 
others occu})y themselves exclusively with cultivation and cattle.* 

From Nera the road leads to Urima of tlie Wlsabi tribe, which 
forms the seventeenth and eighteenth stations. The fir.-it half is a 
land of long waves generally cultivated aiul rich in flocks and herds; 
westward is a scatter of dwarf hills, and in that direction, about four 
miles distant, a large piece of water, — the head of the N}anza’s 
southern creek, — is discerned for the tii>t time. At the sixth mile 
the path crosses a deep and muddy millali running from the s.E. 
into the creek, which also receives during the rains the waters 
of tlie Muingwirii, the main drain of the western districts of 
Msalala. The latter half of the march crosses a well-cultivated 
country knobbed with hillocks, which, like the archipelago beyond 
the creek and the eminences near the Lower Nile, liecumc islands 
during the inundation ; the lowlamls lying at three or four marches 
from the lake are then deeply submerged by the floods of the 
Muingwini, and travelling is arrested for some months. 

From Urima — where the sultan proved himself the sole base 
exception to the civility and courtesy of his brother chiefs — low- 
jungly ground leads to a village at the base of little hills; the 
remainder is rough but well cultivated. At the nineteenth station, 
Ukuiubi of the \\ alasw auda tribe, the creek broadens out, and the 
summits of the rocky and tufted liilis emerging from its blue waters 

* Six othor places, besides Usin. Xera, and T^rima, are m-^ntioned by the Arabs 
as supplying iron ou this line of K Africa. 1, Kaw»de, a di^tnet s. of Kazeh ; 2, 
UtumhaVa ; 3, L'soroinbo, a district of Wasumhwu Wanyamwezi, lying five marches 
N. n of Msene; 4, Csonge, distant two marches from Msene on the road to 
Utumbara; 5, Karagwah, or rather the Kittara di^tl’ict; and 6, Uvira, on the 

w. of the Lake Tanganyika. 
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become distinctly visible. From UkumbI to Isamlru, the twentieth 
stage, a tortuous track, spanning a hilly but fertile land, winds 
along the creek, which here widens to twelve or fourteen miles : to 
the north-west a glorious sea-horizon now gladdens the eyes. The 
road crosses a low line of hills, enters a more open and cultivated 
country, and, leaving the creek westward, coasts the lake and 
termhmtes at Mwanza, the twenty-first station. This small district 
of Wasukuma occupies a nearly central position at the southern 
extremity of the Nyanza Lake. 

From Mwanza (>\iptain Speke, finding boats distant, and the 
lake out of prospect, marched three miles eastw^ard to a village 
inhabited by Mansur, a half-caste and outcast Arab, who for 
sundry offences had been flogged out of Kazeh by his compatriots, 
lie behaved with civility and left a favourable impression upon 
his guest The proceeding, howxwer, irritated Mahayya, the chief 
of Mwanza, wdio forthwith forbade his subjects to sell provisions 
to the caravan. Captain Speke, before setting out to observe from 
a hill, about three miles to the east of his night's lodgings, sent a 
deputation with excuse's for having avoided the sultan’s house, and 
accompanied it with a small present of cloth, which seems to 
have proved an efficient pacificator. Moreover, after a day’s halt 
amongst clouds of mosquitoes, he began his return march to 
Unvanyembe by lodging with Mahayya. The sultan received 
him with great courtesy, cleared a hou^e, and supplied him wath 
eggs and milk ; both the chief and 3Iansur, possibly urged thereto 
by the Baloch, strongly dissuaded the guest from visiting the 
dangerous Sultan iMachunda of I 'kerewe. They spread a report 
that Salim bin Rashid, a wealthy ( oast- A rah merchant, had been 
attacked and plundered at I kerewe in spite of his sixty muskets, 
and was at the time detained for ransom. The lie was told with 
perfect circumstance. M hen, however, it was rej^ated to the Arabs 
of Kazeh they only smiled their doubt, and the falsehood presently 
bt'came manifest by the safe return of Salim bin Rashid, who had 
mid with nothing but kindness at l^kerewe. The merchants, 
ho wever, declared Mahayya to be an “ ayyar ” or rascal of the first 
water, smooth of speech, frank in manner, but greedy, treacherous, 
and violent : they now' sedulously avoid his district. Of old a 
“middle-man” between the Wasukuma boatmen and the caravans 
who wanted w^ater-camage to Ukerewe, he has managed to plunder 
several traders, amongst whom Musa Mzuri, the Indian Doyen of 
the Kazeh merchants, was one of the principal losers. And all 
praised as highly the courtesy and good faith of Sultan Machunda 
of kerewe. It is certain that Mahayya proved better than his 
reputation in his dealings with Captain Speke, but how explain the 
tw o-days’ caprices of an African mind ? 

riiough Mahayya be an “ ayyar,” he has all the presence of an 
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African kin^. He belon^xs to the Wahinda or the cadet princes 
of Unyainwezi, and his size and general appearance distinguish 
his blood from that of his subjects. lie is descTlbed as a pant in 
miniature, with uiassi\c and muscular limbs of uncommon prth, a 
shiny black skin, and an open pleasin<x countenance stranpdy con- 
trasting’ with s(piare and hea\ y features. His forehead is adorned 
with tilt' two little antelope-horns worn by Miltans and medieiners, 
and his close short ringlets are bound round witli a tilh't of cord. 
His dress is a barsati or blue Indian cloth ; his ornaments are two 
heavy necklaces of the coarse blue bead common on this road, 
nmssive bangles of brass and co])])er adorn his w ri>ts, bniad ivory 
armlets set off the vjist jirojiortions of the arms above the cIImiws, 
and over the wdiole of the short-arm are iia^st'd circh'ts of twisted 
aloe-tibres, each strung witli a single large soti or w hite tobacco-]>ipe 
bead. His wife is from the northern kingdom of Uinoro ; she is 
not without charms, and appears to be endowed with abundant 
communicativeness. 

The Wasukuma, especially the subjects of Maluuya, are even 
more boisterous and barbarous than the Wamanda : less civility 
was experienced by the explorer in the north than in the towns 
south of Msalala. Covetous to a degree, the people hang back at 
the sight of an outfit, they price their goods exorbitantly, and they 
obstinately adhere to their demands. They are more rudely drt'ssed 
than in the southern countries : here the Nu])ian apron of aloe- fibre, 
and even the wisp of gra^s, become the common articles of maiden 
attire, and the married women wear mere wrappings of goat-skin 
bound round the waist. They occupy themselves with fishing, but 
this, like their travelling, is limited by the Insufficiency of their 
appliances. Timl)er of large growth is wholly wanting on the 
soutliern shores of the Nyanza, whereas in Karagw ah and l^ganda 
the mountains and plains iire overgrown with tall trees, and have 
enabled the people to build superior craft. The canoes seen on 
the southern Nyanza are hollowed logs ruder than those ()f the 
Tanganyika, and candying but a single man : oars, and of course 
sails, are unknown, and the paddle is like a mixture of spade and 
shovel. Their mode of articulation is unplcasimt ; every word 
seems to be articulated so explosively that a stranger w ould imagine 
the offended speaker to be spitting at him. The language varies 
with every tribe ; but the numerals all belong to the one great 
Zangian family. So pertinacious is curiosity in these lands, that 
the Arabs declare, when they first explored the Nyanza, even the 
COW’S flocked and followed to stare at them. 

The most remarkable feature of this region is the fresh- water 
sea which forms its northern boundar\\ It is known throughout 
the African tribes as Nyanza, and the similarity of the sound 
to ^‘Nyas^a,’" the indigenous name of the little Maravi or 
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Kilwa Lake, may have caused in part the wild confusion in which 
speculative geographers have involved the Lake Regions of Central 
Africa. The Arabs, after their fashion of deriving comprehensive 
names from local and minor features, call it Ukerewe, in the 
Kisukuma dialect meaning the place of Kerewe ” (Kelewe), an 
island. As has been mentioned, they sometimes attempt to join by 
a river, a creek, or some other theoretical creation, the Nyanza with 
the Tanganyika, the altitude of the former being 3750 feet above 
sea-level, or 1900 feet above the latter, and the mountain regions 
which divide the two having been frequently travelled over by 
Arab and African caravans. Hence the name Ukerewe has been 
transferred in the ‘ Mombas Mission Map ’ to the northern 
waters of the Tanganyika. The Nyanza, as regards name, posi- 
tion, and even existence, has hitherto been unknown to European 
geographers but, as will presently appear, descriptions of this sea 
by native travellers have been uncouscioudy transferred by our 
writers to the Tanganyika of Ujiji, and even to the Nyassa of Kilwa.f 

At the southern point, where the Muingwira Nullah falls into 
the tortuous creek whose surface is a little archipelago of brown 
rocky tree-clad islets, emerging from the blue waters, the ob- 
served latitude of the Nyanza Lake is 2^ 24' s. ; the longi- 
tude by dead reckoning from Kazeh is E. long. 33^ and nearly 
due north, and the altitude by B. P. thermometer 3750 feet 
above sea-level. Its extent to the north is unknown to the 
people of the southern regions, which rather denotes some difficulty 
in travelling^: than any great extent. They informed Captain 
Speke that from Mwaiiza to the southern frontier of Karagwah 

* M. Rrun-Rollet '' ' I.e Nil Blanc et le Soudan,’ p. 2n9) heard that on the 
west of the Badongo — a trilie Mhom lie places to the s of Mount Kanihirat, or below 
1*^ s lat. — theie is a great lake, from who^'e northern extremity issues a river whose 
course is unknown. In the map appended to his volume this water is placed 
between 1 s. and .3^ n. lat., and about '2.V 5u' e. long. Greenwich). 

t Howdich (‘Discoveries of the rortuguese/ pp. 131. 132 , when speaking of 
the Mara^i Lake (the N^assa), mentions that the “negroes or the Moors of 
Melinde" have mentioned a great water which is kno\vu to reach Momba«,a, 
ipvhich the .Jesuit missionaries conjectured to communicate ^\ith Abvssiuia, and of 
which Father Luis Marianna, who formerly resided at Tete, recommended a 
discovery, in a letter addrosed to the government at Goa, which is still preserved 
among the public archives of that city.” Here the confusion of the Nyanza with 
the Nyassa is apparent. 

X Thus the north of the Nyassa or Kilwa Lake, which has been visited 
by hundreds of caravans, is unknown to the triK^s dwelling to the south, and has 
not }et been fixed b\ European geographers. Messrs. (Tamitto and Monteiro have 
heard that the Nlianja Mu^uro Grande, or Great Water, is nine leagues (30 
geographical miles) broad, and this, vvhieh represents the Tanganyika, they distin- 
guish from the Nhanja Pequeno, or Little Nhanja, namely the Nyassa. As 
regards the word Miiruro, which appears in various forms, as Riiruru, Risiiro, 
and Morisuro, Mr. Cooley remarks that it is a Kiiiiao word, meaning waters 
or rivers. In the dialect of the great Wahiao tribe Mesi is water, and Rusuro 
or Lusurq flowing water— a river. Ikiwdich (quoted by Mr. Cooley, ‘ Geography 
of NNassi,’ p. 201 ) has corrupted the word to “ Robxiro.” 
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is a land jouniov of one nioiitli or a \o\ano of flv(‘ (1a^s towards 
the N.N.w. aiul tlaai to the north. 'I'lies also ])ointed out the 
direction of l"ii\oro n. 20 w. I he Arab iiK^n'hant-^ of Kazeh 
have seen tlu' N\anza opposite' eranhaiijaj tlu‘ caj)ltal district of 
Arnianika, Kinir of Karau’wah, and (h‘clare that it recei\es the 
Kitanu'ure Ki\(*r, wlio-c* nnaith may 1 h' ])la(‘(Ml about the Kejuator. 
Ik'vond that point all is doubtful, d'lu' inen*hant- ha\(‘ heard that 
Suna, the' late' de-])ot e)f I uanela, built inatunibi,'^ e)r iinde'ckt'el 
Wssels, ca])abl(.‘ of (‘ontaiiiinir fortv or tiftv nie'u, in (.ereh'r to attack 
his ene'inu's the' a-oea nj)on tlu' cre'e'k^ \shieh inelent the we'ste'rn 
slmres ot the XNanza. d’hi-, if true', \soidel j)re)trae*t the* lake* te) 
hctwee'ii I and 1 dO' etf n. lat., anel L^i^e* it a total length of abe)ut 
4’ e)r 210 miles. Tlii- point, ho^\e'^(*r, is still in\e)ive‘d in the 
de('])e't obseurity. Its bre'aelth was e*^timate'd as ibllows. hill 

about 200 fe'et abe)Vt' the' wate'r-U'\e‘l she)Ws a couspieuems land* 
mark on the (*aste'rn she)re', whieh wa-- >vt elown as fe^ertv miles 
distant. On the south-westeTii aii;L:ler of the* line', fremi tlu* same 
])e)int, ground a])])ean'el : it was not, heeweviU*, ]>erce‘])tible' em the 
north-west. Tlu' total breadth, thendbre, has beeai assumeel at 
eighty mile's, a figure whiedi ap])re)ae’lu's tlu* traditions chremich'd 
by European ^mouraplu'rs.^ In the' vieinit\ e)f I ^oi^a the* lake, 
according' te) the Arabs, brejade'Us e)ut : ejf this, lu)we‘\e'r, and in fact 
e)f all the* fbrmatie>n ne)rth of the Eepiator, it is at })resent impossible 
te) arrive at certainty. 

Tile Nyanza is an e'le'\ati'd basin eir rese'iwoir, the reci])ie‘nt of 
the surplus moii'e>e)n rain wliieli falls in the exti'iislve re^doiis of the 
\Vania*ai and the'ir kinsiiu'ii to the* east, in the Karagwali sectlejii of 
the lainar ^Ie)untains tee the west, anel seeuthwards in Usukuina or 
Northern I nyainwezi. Extending to the Eepiator in the central 


“ Tlie (oilla nation pave it the N^an^a, not the Tanpnnvika. as is supposed 
hy the author mon^ accurate Iv a'^ being in tlie southern and south-western parts 
t)f their ancient extensi\e dominion'^, and held that it was so hrrad that it took a 
vulture three hour*' to tly aeio-s it. AVell, allowing a little tor their amplification, 
and that the three houi'= were onl\ two hours and a halT. and tliat the vulture sped 
at the rate of fio niiles per hour, that would give 1 "if iniks for its breadth, which 
after all is no Vnid deliie^ation for a Galla geogra]‘her.’ Mr. Maeqiieen s ‘ Geo- 
graphy of Ceiitidl Africa.' p. 117. A-x regard^ Mr. !MaC(iueen’s computation, he 
lias gi'eii to a Miltuic tlic spt.ed of a wild duck f>r a canier-pigcoii. The 150 
iniles >hould he reduced to ahtmt one-third or (Uie-lialf. 

Tlie Arabs have a r<.port that the Gallas -till inhabit the lands on the n. E. 
of the Xyanza. In the map appended to the ‘ lig>ptian l*h\idoration<i of tlie Wliite 
N'lle * ' 1 .S 40 , ' 41 . ‘42. which arii\ed at n. lat. 4~ 42 and s. huig. dG 2 of Green- 
wich the Gallas ate made to extend to ir s, lat. !M. Ikun-lb'llel ‘ Le Nil Klanc 
et le Soudan,* p. 207 ' coitsiiKrs the Makedo trib« «. w honi he places Wtweeii 2^ 
and ‘V N. lat on the right bank of the Wliitc Nile, to be of Galla origin. Some 
of our popular writers luive formed grand ideas of the diineii^ious ot (iallaland. 
Ac-'ordiug to Mr. I’nchaid ‘Nat. i.ifMan’ . “it is probable that tlie Kafirs 

and the Gallas divide between them nearly all the va-t extent of the great 
7 CViitral Afiican plateau.” No tiaveiler, however, has }et ventured lobring the 

S Gallas down to the Tanganyika Lake. 
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breadtli of tho Afrii*nn jHMiinsula, and elevated above the liniits 
ot tlu‘ (K‘])re.-^ion in the heart of the continent, it appears to be a 
•rap in the irrt'fr^dar chain which, running from U^umbara and 
K ilinia-Xeao toKarae wah, represents tlie formation anciently termed 
the M(jiintains of the Moon. The physical features, as far as they 
were oh.-erved, sn•*;lre^t thi^ view. The shores are low and flat, 
dottt'd here and there with little hills ; the smaller islands also 
are hill-tops, and any part of the country immediately on the south 
would, it inundated to the same extent, })resent a similar aspect, 
ddie lake lies open and (^levated, rather rci^emhling the drainage and 
th(‘ temj)()rary d(*j)osit of extcmsive floods than a volcanic creation 
like tlu‘ langainika, a long narrow mountain-girt basin. The 
w'at(M’s are j>aid to be deej), and the ext(*nt of the inundatiou about 
the southern creek provt's that thev receive during the season an 
important accession, dbe colour was ohs(‘rved to be clear and 
hliu\ especially from afar in the earlv morning : after 9 a.m., when 
the prevah'iit sonth-('ast wind iiro^ix the .-urface aj)pt'ared greyish, 
or of a dull milky white, ])rohal)lv the ettect of atmospheric re- 
Hection. The tint. howtwHM’, does not, according to travellers, ever 
become red or like the watcu’s of the Nile. But the produ(*e 

ot the lake rt'-mnhles tliat of tlie ri\er in its purity : the j)eo])le 
living on the chores ]>refer it, unliki' tlu' Tanganvika, to the liighest 
and ch‘are-t >j)rings : all visitors agree in commending it.-^ lightiu'ss 
ami ^weetIus^, and dt'clare that the taste is rather of river or of 
rain-water than resembling the soft slimv ])roduce of stagnant 
muddy bottoms, or the rough harsh flavour of melted ice and snow. 

hrom the ^onthern creek of the Nyan/a. and beyond tlic archi- 
pelago (►{ neighbouring islets, apjx'ar tlu' two filatures which have 
g^^en to this lake the name of rkt'rewe. Tlie Arabs call them 
“.h‘zirah ' — an ambignons term, meaning eqnallv insula and 
penin.^nla " — but they can scarcelv he called islands. The high 
and rocky Alazita U) the cast, and tin' (‘omparatively flat I kerewe 
on the wt\-t. are described hv tin* Arabs as ])oiiits terminating sea- 
wards in Iflntfs, and connected with the eastern shore by a low 
neek ot land, probably a et)ntiuuous rt‘ef, flooded during the rains, 
but never so deeply as to prevent cattle fording the isthmus. The 
northern and western extremities front deep water, and a broad 
channel separates it from the southern shore, I siikuina. The 
Arab-, when visiting I kerewe or its neighbour, prefer hiring the 
eanoos ot the \\ a^ukuma, and paddling round tlte south-eastern 
extremity ot the Nyanza, to exposing tlieir property and lives by 
marching through the dangerous tribes of the coast. 

Mcizita belong- to a people called Alakwiya. Ukerewe is inha- 


« I Arabia, as well as in the African lanffuajres, it is always necessary to 

a>k It the island is surrounde<l by water. 


{ 
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hltcd. according to some infonnniitj^, by Wasukunui ; according to 
nthers, the Wakerewe are inark(‘d by their ]anirnair(' as ancient 
emigrants from the hiuhlamN of Karauwah. In I kerewe, which 
is excecdinirly populous, are two brother Sultans* * * § / the chief is 
“ Machunda;” tlie second, Ihanda/' rule- at Wiru, the headland 
on the western limit. The ])eople collect ivory from the races on 
the Ccistern mainland, and store it, awaiting an Arab caravan. 
Beads are most in request; as in I ^ukuma ^amerallv, not half a 
dozen cloths of native and foreiiru manufacture \sill be found upon 
u Imndred men. Tiie women are opecially badly clad ; even the 
udidt maidens wear only the languti or I'-bandagc' of India, or 
the Xiihian a])r()n of aloe -fibre, strung with the ])ipe-stem bead 
called soti, and blackened, hke India-rubber, by u^e : it is fastened 
round the waist, and it depends about 1 foot by b or 7 inches in 
breadth. 

The Arabs who traffic in these regions generally e>tablish them- 
selves with Sultan Machunda, and send their sla\es in canoes 
round the south-eastern angle of the lake to trade with the coast 
people. These races are succe>sively from the south ; the Wa- 
shaki, at a distance of three marches, and their inland neighbours 
the \\ ataturu ; then the \\ arudi,t a wild tribe, rich in ivory, lying 
about a fortnight’s distance ; and hevond them the Wahumba, or 
W araasai. ('ommercial transactions extend along the eastern 
shore as far as Thiri, or I thuri,! a di:^trict between Tnuli and 
I humba. Tlie savagery of the land has caused accidents 
amongst travelling traders. § In 1858 the shnes of Salim bin 
Rashid, the principal authority for these statements, were relieved 
of several bales of cloth, during their slee]», when bivouacking 
upon an inhabited island near the eastern shore. 


* Some mercluuits meiitioa a third chief, whose name however was not known. 

t Accordin'' to the merchants, about two years ap) a large mixed caravan of 
Coa^t Arabs and Wa'iawaliili were attacked h_\ tlie Warndi, w ho did not however 
prevail against them, 

+ This is possildv the origin of the island of Tiri or Kittiri, placed by 
(.’apt. Speke near the n.w. extremity of the Xyanza Lake, off the coast of 
I'g.inda, where there is a province called Kittara, peculiarly rich in cotTee. The 
explorer heard from the untrustworthy couutr_\ people that, after a long coasting 
vo\age. thej arrived at an ii>land wheie the inliahituiits, a poor and naked race, 
live on fish and cultivate codee for sale. The information appeals suspicious. The 
Arabs know of no islands upon the Xyanza which produce coffee. 3Ioreovcr, if 
the people liad an} traffic, they would not be without clothing. 

§ About five Veal’S ago a large caravan from Tanga, on the eastern coa^^t, con- 
sisting of 4C'j or .3C0 guns, ainl led by Arab merchants, after a journey which 
had lasted nearly tw'O years, happened to quarrel with the Wahumba or AVamasai 
near the lake. The subject was the burning down of some grass required for pasture 
b} the wild men. Words led to blows; the caravan. liaMug but two or three 
p Hinds of gunpowder, was soon dispersed : seven or eight merchants lost their 
li\es, and a few made their escape to Lu}anyembe. In 18.3'^ tlie slaves of Salim 
hhi Kashid, having re>cued one of the wounded survivors, who had lieen allowed 
by the Wamasai to wander into Urundi, brought him buck to Kazeh. He de- 
scribed the country as no longer practicable. 



27<) liniTuX on the Lake Regiom of 

'Fill' altitude, the coufoniiatloa of the Nyanza Lake, the arglL 
la(‘i'ou> colour and tlie sweetness of its waters, combine to suggest 
tliat it may bt‘ one of the feeders of the White Nile. In the map 
apjuMided to M. Bru a -Rollers volume, before alluded to, the large 
watiM’ we.-t of the Padongo tribe, which posaibly represents the 
^ \anza or I kerewe, is made tt) drain northwards into the Fitri 
I>ake, and eventually to swell the main stream of the White River. 
Tne details suppUeil by the fLg^ptlau Expedition, which, about 
twenty years ago, ascended the Winte River to 3" 22' N. lat, and 
about 31 30' e. long., and gave the general bearing of the river 
from that point to its source as south-east, with a distance of 
one niontli’s journey, or from 300 to 350 miles, would place the 
actual sources 2 s. hit., and 35 K. long., or in 2 eastward of the 
southern creek of the Nyanza Lake. This position would occupy 
the northern countt'rslope of the Lunar Mountains, the u])])er water- 
shed of the high region whose culminating apices are Kilinia-Ngao, 
Kenia, and Doengo Engai. The distance of these peaks from the 
coast, as given by Dr. Krapf, must be considerably reduced, and 
littlt‘ authority can bt^ attached to his ri^er Tumbiri.^ The site, 
sn})p().-ed by Mr. MaiMjUomi j to be at least 21,i)00 feet above the 
level of the sea, and cousecpiently 3000 or 40()() feet abo^e the 
line of p(M*petual congelation, would admirabl\ explain the two 
most ancient theories concerning the source of the W hite River, 
namely, that it arises in a snowy region, and that its inundation is 
the result of tro})ical rains.:f 

It is impossible, however, not to sus])ect that between the upper 
portion of tlie Nyanza and the watershed of the \\ hite Nile there ex- 
ists a longitudinal range of elevated ground, running from east to 
west — a fuiXM,'' draining- northwards into the Nile and southwards 
into tiie Nyanza Lake — like that which separates the Tanganyika 
from tlu' aiMvi or Nvassa ot Kilwa. According to Don Angelo 
^ inco, who vi-ited Lo(piek in 1852, beyond the cataract of Garbo 
— snp})oscd to be in N. lat. 2 40' — at a distance of GO miles lie 
R(>bcg<K the capital of Kuenda, and Lokoya (Logojaj, where 

* 11k* large iiver ruinbiri, meiaioned by Dr. Krapf us flowinir towards Egypt 
tioin tilt* northern Counterslope of Mount Kenia, rests upon the sole authority of a 
single wandering native. As. moreover, the word T’hunihiri or T’humhili means 
a nnnikey, and tlie p 'ople are peculiarly fond of satire in a small way, it is not im- 
probable that the ver\ name had no foundation of fact. Tiiis is mentioned, as 
s'une geographers-- fo.' in.stance, ^Ir. ^tacipieeii ( ‘ Observations on the Geography 
of Central At iea : ‘ Proceedings of the K. (t S. of Loudon/ ^lav 9, IS.59) — have 
been struck by tlie circiinistance that the Au’^trian ^lesioiiaries and M. Werne 

' l.xprdunui to discover the Somers of the V> lute Nile, in lS4(i-4l gave 
inbinh as the Pari name ot the M hite Nile at the soiitheTU limit of their ex- 
t'loration. 

+ ‘ Proceedings of the Geographical Society of London/ Jan. 24 of 1S59. Mount 
Kenia. however, i> placed by ^Ir. Macqueen near the Ejuator. 

♦ - ir. C proved to the satisfaction of the learned that the true Nile of 

o em> was the blue Xde, which descends from the mountains of Abyssinia, 
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there is an affluent from the east. Beyond Lokoya the White 
Nile is described as a small and rocky mountain river, ])re- 
senting none of the features of a stream flowing' from a broad 
expanse of water like the great Xvanza reser\oir. ' 

The periodical swelling of the Nvanza Lake, which, flooding a 
considerable tract of land on the >outh, may ho ^\lp]^o^ed — as it 
is flush with the basal surface of the countr) —to inundate exten- 
sively all the low lands that form its j)cri})lu*ry, forbids belief in 
the possibility of its being the head-strcuun of the Nile, or the 
source of its periodical inundation. In 1\ a rag wall, u})on the 
western shore, the masika or monsoon la>ts from Octolier to May 
or June, after which the dry season std^ in. J'he Lg}])tian Expe- 
dition found the river falling fast at the end of Januarv, and they 
learned from the i^ople that it would a^ain rise about the end of 
March, at ^\lnch season the ^un is vertical over the Eejuator. 
About the summer solstice (.lune), when tlu' rains cease in tlie 
regions south of and ii{)un tlie f^qiuitor, tlu^ White Nile begins to 
flood. From March to the autumnal eipiinox (Se])tember) it con- 
tinues to overflow its banks till it attains its magnitude, and from 
that time it shrinks through the uintiT soFtice (December) till 
March. The Nile is, therefore, full during^ the dry season and 
low during the rainy season south of and ininu'diately upon the 
Eipiator. And as the northern counterslope of Keiiia w ill, to a certain 
extent, be a lee -land, like Fgogo, it cannot have the superfluity of 
moisture necessary to send forth a tirst- class stream. The inundation 
of the Nile is synchronous with the great falls of the northern 
ecjuatorial regions, which extmid from July to Si'])temher,t and is 
dependent solely upon the tropical rains. It is highly ])robable 
that the ‘‘ Coy JSources of the true Nile will be found to he a net- 
work of runnels and rivuhds of scanty dimensions, filled by monsoon 
torrents, and ])erhaps a little swollen by melted snow on the 
northern water-parting of the Lunar Mountains. 

Of the tribes dwelling in and about rsukuma, the Wamanda 
and Wahumba have been already described. The Washaki and 
the Warudi are ])1 undering races, concerning whom little is known, 
Kemain the Wahinda, a clan or cla^-s alluded to in this and the 
former chapter, and the Wataturii, an extensive and once power- 
ful tribe, mentioned when treating of the regions about Tura. 

The Wahinda (in the singular Muhinda; are, according to some 
Arabs, a foreign and ruling family, wdio came from a distant 


* “ The mountain chains of Loijoja and Kugclii stretch fro.n east and west tn 
south, probably branches of a mountain-stouk under the Equator, from 

which the streams of the Bahr el Ablad arise.*’ M. Werne Appendix, p, 340) 
thus chronicles his belief. 

t According to Mr. Eetherick. the rains in the region of Xyam-Nyam, north of, 
but near, the Equator, begin in February, and last till October. 
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country, probably in the neighbourhood of Somaliland, conquered 
the south, and became Sultans. This opinion seems to rest upon 
physical peculiarities, — the superiority of the Wabinda in figure, 
stature, and complexion to their subjects suggOfcting a difference of 
origin. Others explain the word ^luhinda to mean a cadet of 
royal fatnily, and call the class Bayt el Saltaiiah, or the Kingly 
House. Thus, whiLt Armani ka is the ^Ikama"^ or Sovereign of 
Karagwah, his brother dimply takes the title of Muhinda. These 
conflicting statement:^ may be reconciled by the belief general in 
the country that the families of the Suit an are a foreign and a 
nobler race, the date of whose immigration has long fallen into 
oblivion. This may be credited without difficulty ; the physique of 
the rulers — approximating more to the northern races of Africa — 
is markedly less negroid than that of tlieir subjects, and the differ- 
ence is too great to be ex])lained by the efl’ects of superior diet, 
comfort, and luxury. 

The W abinda are found in tlie regions of Tsui, Jxaragwah, 
Thha, Tvinza, Tyungu, I jiji, and 1 rundi, w here they live in boma 
— .>t(K*kadcs — and >catt(‘r(‘d village’s. Of this rac<' are the Sultans 
Siiwarora of the W a.^iii, Arnianika of Ivaragwah, Kanoni of 
Thha, Kanze of Tyiingu, Mzogan-a of Tviiiza, Kin-imba of T jiji, 
Mwezi of I rundi, ^rnyamurunde of I yofo, Gaetawa of I hayya, 
and Mutawazi of I tumhara. The dc'criptioii of Sultan Hahnyya of 
the Muwauza di^trlct will ap])l\ to almost all these clTn'T. 'ilie \\ a- 
hinda affect a milk diet which is exceedingly fattening, and anoint 
them5?idves plentiful! v with butter and gdu'e to .-often and ]>olisli 
tlie skin. Tliey luwt'r stdl tlieir ftdlow ehui-uum, are hi:?.pitahle 
and civil to >trangei>, xddom carrv artn>. fear nothing from the 
peojde. and may not ]>e slain in battle. ^Vlan'e the AVahincla 
reign, tinnr ministers are tin' W\ato-i, a race wlneli will he described 
w lum tre<iting of tlu'ir head-quarters. Karagwah. 

"idle \\ atatnrn extend from the Mangewa distriet. two marelies 
north.ward of Tnra in a north-north-w e^t('rly diagonal, to T"smao, a 
district of I 'snknma, at the south-t'astern anisic of the Xyaiiza Lake. 
()n the north and ea:rt tliey are limited h\ the W aimmha. on the 
south by tlie peojile of Irainba, and there is said to be a con- 
nection between the>e three trilies. Thi> w ild pa?-to]’al race was for- 
ineriy rich in flocks and herd- ; the Wataturn still have the best 
as^e> in tlu' country. About five ye<irs ago, however, they w'crc 
persuaded by Msimhira, a chief of ITukuma, to aid him against 
Ids rival Mpag'aino, who liad called in the Arabs to his assistance. 
During the long and bittt‘r eonto.-t which ensued, the Arabs, as has 
been related, wen* wor-ted in tin* field, and the \\ ataturu suffered 

In the southern regions of I the Sultan is c.ille'i Mt«nne : in the coiin- 

tne'; north ot t tumhiia. Mkama or Mkamao, and his sons Wauangwa * in the sin- 
guUr Muangwa 
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severe losses hi cattle. Shortly before the arrival of the Expedition 
at Kazeh the foreign merchants had despatched to I taturu a 
plundering party of bO slave musketeer^, who, however, suddenly 
attacked by the people^ were obliged to fly, leaving behind 18 of 
their number. This event was followed by a truce, and the Wa- 
taturu resumed their commerce with Tura and ( nyanyembe, when, 
in 1858, a caravan, numbering about 300 men, (*aine in. Two 
small parties of this people were subsequently met at Tura ; they 
were small, dark, and ugly savages, almost beardless, and not uidike 
the ‘‘ Thakur people in Maharatta-land. Their asses, provided 
with neat saddle-bags of zebra-skin, were better dres:^cd than the 
men, who wore no clothing exee])t the simj)h‘st hide-sandals. 
According to the Arabs, this tribe afl’ei*ts nudity : even adult 
maidens dispense with tlie usual skin kilt. Ail those seen were cir- 
cumcised ; they ignored bows and arrows, but they were efficiently 
armed with long spears, double-edged si me, and heavy hide- 
shields. They brougiit calabash or monkey-bread flour — in this 
country, as in Ugogo, a favourite article of food — and a little salt, 
collected from the dried mud of a mbuga or swam}) in the land 
of Iramba, to be bartered for holcus and beads. Tlieir language, 
to the unpractised ear, sounded peculiarly barbarous, and the 
suspiciousness of the savages rendered it im})ossible to collect any 
specimens. 


CnXVTYAl X. 

The XonTiiERN Kingdom:^ : Kaiivgwah, Ut.AXDA, and UNVono. 

Tiin extensive and hitherto unknown countries* de^cribed in this 
chaj)ter, being" com])act desjvotisms, resembling tho^'C of A&hauti and 
Dahomey rather than the semi-monarchies of Uiiyamwezi and 


* The best approach in modern times to tlie names of these ch^spotisms has 
been made by Dr. Livingstone icUap. xxiv, , who, hearing of Karagwah, con- 
founded it with Gnragiie in Abyssinia. 15y some strange famlity they have escaped 
the notice of theacutest speculative geogiaphers ; and whilst the wretched tribes of 
Uhha and rjijl have appeared in mapN and itineraries, these interesting races have 
been either ignored, or committed to the depths of the *’ Great Central Lake.’* Mr. 
Cooley, however r Inner Africa Laid Open,’ p. b-’i'l b informs us that geographers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries place rnvamwezi, from Embreoe, opposite 
the Quenmbe Islands, on the frontiers of the Maiinica i Makuat, to Gnrague in 
Abyssinia, at that time carried far south in the maps. It is, therefore, possible 
that the confusion between Karagwah and Gurague arose in early days. It is not 
a little extraordinary that these countries, whioh are known to almtist every tra- 
velled Arab at Zanzibar, should have been wholl\ omitted in the * Momba> Mission 
Map.’ Long before the E. African Expedition had set out from tlie coast, the name 
of Karagwah was familiar to the author. 
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Uniinli, or the barbarous republics of Uvinza and Ujiji, are desig- 
nated the Northern Kinirdoins/' It is regrettable that oral infor- 
mation, and not the result-^ of actual investigation, are offered 
to th(> readt'r concerning regions interesting as the Northern 
Kingdoms the S)uthern Tanganvika, and the provinces soutli of 
I 'n\anv(‘mbe.^ But ahsolut(* obstacles having interfered, it was 
judged better to use the labours of others than to omit all notice 
of a >ubji'ct which po.-sesst's the ini])ortance of novelty, because 
it lacked the advantages of actual exploration. The following 
notes, colhrcted from various sources, Arab and African, rest ])rin- 
(M pally upon the authority of Snay bin Amir el Harisi and ^lusa 
3Izuri, of Kazeh. The former iiad performe<l a commercial 
jourutyv, of ,‘) years’ duration, to the capital of Uganda : the latter, 
in iSaS, returned from the last of several visits to Arnuinika, the 
King of Karaguah. 

Informants agree in n'presenting tlie in )r them races as superior 
in rivilization and social constitution to tlie otiier tribes of Eastern 
and (\mtral Africa. Like tlie subjt'cts of tlu' Knzembe, they liave 
built t*xten>i\e and regular settlements, and they reverence even 
unto worship a >ingle despot, who rule< witli a rigour which in 
Lnrope would he (‘ailed liarharity. Having thrown off the rude 
equality of tiieir neighl)our^, they recoglli^e ranks in .'society : there 
i'S ord(‘r amongst men, and >onK‘ idea of lioiiour in women ; tliey 
add to eomiiKM'ce credit, without which C()min(TC(' (‘annot thrive ; 
and they ho-pitably entertain ^rtrangun*'* and Tluve ac(‘onnts 

are couHrmt'd hy th(‘ specimens of male and hnnale >la\es from 
Karagwah and l_ gaiida siani at 1 iiyanyembe : between them and 
the -oiitluTti raee> there is a marked physical diHenmce. Tlieir ht^ads 
an' of anotlu'r ca.^t : the regions wlnu’e the reflective faculties and 
the imn’al sentiment.-, ('^jieeially beiu'volence, are placed, ri^ehigh ; 
the iio-e i.- iinna' of tlie (.aiica-ian tv [)i‘ ; the inuiiodcrate ma^ti- 
('ating appanitn- which g-ivt'- to tlu' lu'gro and to tlie lower negroid 
hi- pciudiar aspect of animality, is Lin'atlv iiiodifii'd, and tlu' ex- 
pre.<-ion of tin' eoiintmiance i- sidl, kindiv. and nut detieiimt in 
inttdligt'iiee. 

From T nyauyemhe to Kilmira. the ea])ital of I ganda, are five 
v-tage.-, which arc di:?tri butt'd into tin* four crucial station^ of I sni, 


T«* tlio ro:nl<'r ^'ho doubt" tlie powt-r ot* pnuiting out a direction at the 

cli«;tance ot 2‘'o or a '> it will be sjati^taetorv to know that, bv the stages and 

alignemeut'^ given hv the Arabs of Kazeh. ('apt. Speke was enabledto lay down the 
*;outlierii end ot the Nyau/a almost as accuiateiy hy aotiinl and astronomical 
ob<**rvations. I ai" taeiilty in the Arat» re'^ult" from lii^ 'snjitTutr perceptive powers, 
auil h s daii) hibit oil the roiCe of consi i^irtnir. for the piirpo«e of praver, the lav 
ot tlie laiul It 1" raielv found aniongst the other Ka-tern racp'^ who are not 
nomadic, and it w'ould U* vain indeed to expect it, even from a Moslem ^Fsawa- 
hill, much more from an African. 
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Karagwah, dependent Unyoro, and Uganda. A few remarks con- 
cerning each of these divisions may not be unacceptable, and the 
list of lialting-plcices, supplied by Snay bin Amir and Musa Mziiri, 
is subjoined in detail.’^ 

Ik'tween Uiivaa}euibe and Usui are IG long, or lb short, stages. 
Though the road is for the most part rouuh and hilly, the inarches 
can scarcely be reduceil below lO statute, or G rectilinear geo., 
miles per diem ; in fact, the geograjdier's danger when making 
these estimates is, that of falling, through fear of exaggeration, 
into the opposite and equally incorrect extreme. The general 
direction of the line leading from Kazeh, in Un}an\embe, to 
Karagwah, ])ointed out by 8nay bin Aiiiii, bore olo" ((‘orrectial 
od2^) ; the length of the lb marches would be about 115 geo. 
miles. The southern frontier of I sui may, therefore, be safely 
placed in s. lat. 3 10'. 

The route from Kazeh to Usui falls at once w estw ard of the line 
leading to the Nyanza Lake ; it diverges, how ever, but little at 
tii'st, as they both traverse the small districts of 1 likaiupuri, l^ny- 
ambewa, and Ukuni. L songa, crossed in 5 ^liort inarches, is the 
first considerable district nortli of Unyanyeinbe. Thence the road 
enters the province of Utunibara, which is flankt^d on the east by 
Usambiro, and on the west by Uyungu, governed by the Muhinda 
Sultan, Kanze. Utumbara, as has been mentioned, was lately 
jdundered, and Ruhembe, its chief, w^as slain, by the predatory 
Watuta. In Utumbara and L sambiro the people are chiefly the 
IVafyoma, a tribe of Wanyaniw ezi : they are a commercial race who 
traffic, like the Wa jiji, in hoes and ivory ; and their jiresent Sultan, 
31utawazi, has often been visited by the ^Vrabs. Uyofu.'f governed 
by Mnyamurunda, is the northern boundary of Unyamwezi, after 
wdiich the route enters the ill-famed territory of Usui. 


* From Unyariyembe to Usui are reckoned, nineteen kbambi. or marches, %iz : — - 
1. To Ulikampuri (^Chap. IX.). 


2. „ Wajd. 

•k „ I n3ami>ewa, 

4. ., Ukumbi, including Isenda. 

T). „ Wera. 

6. „ Mamba. 

T. „ Pare. 

5. „ Ukuiii. 

9, „ The village Ukwimba, in the dis- 
trict ot‘ Ukuni. 


10. To Urungwa, 

11. ,, Funza of the Sultan Ki‘=-osa. 

12. I durnma. 

Id, 14. To IXonga of the Sultan X)- 
unaa’a. 

l.’i. To Usonga of the Sultan Kinoni. 

1C>. ,, tile large district of Utumbara. 

1 7, „ Urang\A a. 

IS, 19. ToU}ofu. This is the soutlieru 
fiontier of Usui, 


By rapid marching Utumbara may be readied in twelve days, and the frontier of 
Usui in three more, which would reduce the number of stations to fifteen or sixteen 
long marches. 

+ Some travellers mentifin two p^o^ince5 under tiie nan'.c of Lj'ofn. the southern 
g'kvcrued by Sultan Muruuda, and the northern, i^cpjiated In one inarch, luider 
Sultan Mnyamurunda. 
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Usui ^ is traversed in 7 marches, making; a total of 26 from 
Kazeh. Accord iiii^ to tlie former computation, a total march of 
about loi) o-eo. miles would place the soutiiern frontier of Karagwah 
in s. I at. 2 41)'. Usui is described as a kind of neutral ground 
betueeu the rolling plateau of Unyamwezi and the highlands of 
Karagwah: it is broken by ridiros in t\\o places — Nyakasene the 
fourth, and Ruhenibe the seventh stage, where mention is also 
made of a small stream. From this part of tlio country a wild- 
nutmeg is brought to Kazeh by caravans : the Arabs declare that 
it grows upon the well-wooded hills, and the only specimen shown 
was heavy and well flavoured, presenting a marked contrast to the 
poor produ(‘e of Zanzibar i:?land. 

'rile Wasiii, according to the Arabs, are not Wanyamwezi. 
They are considered dangerous, and they have frequently cut off 
the route to (*aravans from Karagwah. Their principal sultan, a 
3Iuhinda nanuMl Suwarora, demands exorbitant blackmail, and is 
des-eribed as tn)uble>ome and overbearing : his bad example has 
been imitated by tlie minor chiefs. 

Tlie kingdom of Karagwah, f which is limited on the north by 

* Fioin the extremity of Umu to the southern frontier of Karagwah, 

tile khanihi are : — 

I from Kazeh) to Xyetiinha. 


2 { 21 

,, 

) ,, Uwadega. 

( 22 


) ,, Kwagati. 

•U 


, „ the hills of Nyakasene. 

:» 2 4 


') ,, a Sultan at d*'liungii. 

b ( 2'> 


) „ Kitare of Sultan Suwarora. 

7 V 2b 


) ,, Kuhernlie, on the southern frontier of Karagwah 


Tin* <.li‘*tain’e through Tsui i^ reducible to five rapid marched. The Arabs, how- 
ever, general!} reckon one iinmtli and a week (^lialts included > to reach Karagwah, 
and from two to two and a hilf months and returning. 

t Fiom the southern to the northern frontier of Karagwah, the khambi are ; — 


1 (*r 1^7 from Kazeh to I'rigi. 


o 

2S 

,, ' Kimn/e. 

, 

29 

Kiyira. 

4 

31) 

.. i Teiiga. 

,■) i 

31 

' ,, Kozuka. 

b 

32 

., ) ., Kafuro. 

7 , 

33 

Weranhanja. 

S 

34 

,, ' .. Nyak.ihaiiga. 

0 

35 

M ) ,, Ib>ziwe. 

lo 

3 b 

„ ; ,, Magugi. 

1 1 

37 

) ,, Kataiida. 

12 ' 

.‘5S 

Kitangure Kiv 


That this estimate U not exaggerated appears by' a comparison with that of the 
\yanza_ t.ake. whose southern limit was laid down' astronomically by Capt. Speke. 
Ff'-m Ka/eh to Xyanza tin* Aral)> reckon sixteen long marches; the distance is 
Is't statute inde''. with 4i» ot ej>ting. T!ie Kitantrure Iii\er, on the northern 
trontier of Karairwah. they place at forty short, or twenty -seven long marches 
namely twelve to Usui, fire to Karagwah, and ten to the Kitangure) ; some, how- 
ever, make it about double the rlistance of the Xyanza Lake. 
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the Kitanirure or Kitanirule River, a great western influent of the 
Nyanza Lake, occupies 12 days in traversing. The usual estimate 
would thus give it a dejflh of 72, and ])la(*e the northern limit 
about 22S rectilinear geo. miles from Kazeh, or in s. lat. 1'^ 40'. 
Rut the Ivitangure River, accordinir to the Arabs, falls into the 
Nyanza diagonally from south-west to north-east. Its embouchure 
will, therefore, be not distant from the Ecpiator. Tlu' line of road 
is thus described After ascending the hills of Ridiembe the 
route, deflecting eastward, ])ursucs for 3 days the lacu^t^ne jflaiii 
of the Nyanza. At Tonga, the fourth station, the first gradient 
of the Karagwah mounUiins is crossed, probably at low h'vels, 
where the spurs fall towards the lake. Kafuro is a large district 
where merchants halt to trade, in the vicinity of \\ cranhania, the 
royal settlement, which commands a distant view of the Nyanza. 
Nyakahanga, the eighth stage, is a gradient similar to that of 
Tonga ; and Magmgi, the tenth station, conducts the traveller to 
the northernmo^t ridge of Karagwah. The mountains are de- 
scribed as abrupt and difficult, but not impracticable for laden 
asses : they are compnre<l by the Arabs to the Rubeho chain of 
Usagara This would rai>e them about 4^00 feet above the mean 
level of the Unyamwezi ])latt‘au and the N\anza water, or about 
300{) feet above this sea. Their surface, according to the Arabs, 
is alternately earth and stone, the former covered with plantains 
and huge timber-trees, the latter bare, probably by reason of their 
altitude. There are no plains, bush, or juuLde, but the deep 
ravines and the valleys intersecting the various ridges, and draining 
the surface of the hills, are the sites of luxuriant cultivation, d'he 
people of Karagwah, averse to the labour of felling the forest, burn 
bois de vache," like the natives of Usukuma. North of Magugi, 
at Katanda, a broad flat extends ea^;t^^ards: the path thence de- 
scends the northern counterslope, and falls into tiie alluvial plain 
of the Kit ung lire River. 

Karagwah is thus a mass of highlands, bounded on the north by 
dependent X nvoro, on the south by 1 sui, eastward by the tribes 
of W ahavva and W apororo, upon the lacustrine plain of the 
Nyanza ; whilst, on the south-wer^t it inosculates with Urundi, \\hich 
has been described as extending from the north-eastern extremity of 
the Tanganyika Lake. Its equatorial position and its altitude 
enable it to" represent the Central African })rolongatioii of the 
Lunar ^Mountains. Ptolemy represents this range, which be siq)- 
poses to send forth the White Nile, stretching across the con- 
tinent for a distance of PL of longitude. For many years this 
traditional feature ba- somewhat fallen into discredit : some geo- 
graphers ha\t' ehangiHl the direction svell as the dimensions 
of the line. Like the Himalayas, it has become the base of the 
South African triangle : others have turned it from east and 
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M'o.-t to north and ^onth, thus oonverthiir it into a formation 
akin to the irliauts or lateral ranges of the Indian peninsula ; 
whil-r other- lane not hesitated to cast ridicule upon the mythiis. 
From the explorations of the ‘Olombas ^lission in Usumbara, 
( ’liha<ra, a!id Ivitiii, and from the accounts of Arab visitors to the lands 
of Fma>ai and tin' kinirdoni of Karau'wah, it appears that from the 
oth ])ar.dlel of s. lat. to thi^ (Mpiatorial regions an elevated mass of 
granite and sandstone formation * crosses from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean to the centre of Tr()])ical Africa. The line is not, 
ho\\(n(*r, a.'? might be expected from analogy with the Himalayas, 
a continunus, unbroken (diain ; it consists of insulated mountains, 
appanmtlv volcanic, r;>ing from (devated ])lains, and sometimes 
connected bv harnm and broken ridg('s. The south-eastern thresh- 
old of the Lunar (\>rdilhTa i> the highland region of Usumbara, 
which may attain the height of dOOO t)r feet above sea-level. 

It leads 1)\ a siuuH'^don of mountain and valley to Chhaga, whose 
ap('X is the .Fthiopian ( )lympus/’ Ivilima-Ngao. From this 
cormM*-])illar tin' line trends westward, and tin' route to Burkene 
j)a>ses along the base of the ]irincipal elevations, Doengo Engai 
and Kndia Siriani. Be\ond Burkene lies the Nyanza Lake, in a 
huge gaj) which, breaking the continuity of the line, drains the 
regions westward of Ivilima Ngao, whilst tho>e to the ea^^tward, 
the Paiiganl and other >imilar streams, discharg(' their waters 
south-ea>tward> into the Indian Ocean. Tin' kingdom ot Karagwah 
predongs the line to I riindi, u])on the Tanganyika Lake, where 
tin' .-onth-we>tern spurs of the Lunar mountains fonn a high con- 
tinuous Indt. Mr. l\'therick, of Khartum, travelling 25 marches, 
ea('h of 20 mile> (?), in a >outh-south-w'e-tern and due-southerly 
direc tion from tin' Bahr el Cihazaht found a granitic ridge rising, 
he -nj)post'-. 2<MH) to 2500 feet above the plain, near the Equator, 
and Iviiig nt'arly upon the -ame parallel of latitude, and in about 
27 K. long. Bevond that poiiit the land is still unexplored. 
Tin ‘uce tin* mountains may ?ink into the Great Depre^r^ion of Central 
Africa, or, deflected northward- of the kiimdom of Muropua, they 
may i!n>-(‘n]ate with tin' ridge wdiich, ^('])aratillg the nortln'rn negroid 
rae<'- of I-lamized Africa from their in*gro brethren to the south, 
popularly known, a(‘cording to Denham and C’lapperton, as El- 
(Lbel Gmnhr ( Jebel Kaniar), or Mons Luna?.! 

Tiu' liigli woody hill- of Karagwah attract a quantity of rain. 

* Tlio va'^t liniestono band winch extends from the banks of the Ibirramputra to 
tho>c of the Tagus appear- to he prolonged as far south as the Eastern Horn of 
Afii«M, and near tlie F<iu:it'>r to give place to sand-tone formations. 

The oTdy rmtlet of the tiahr el Ghazal, where it drains into the White Nile, 
)>e- between ai.d '♦-of n. lat , and it is known to Europe by the name of Miss- 
clad, from Hrowne. the travellei in Parfur. 

_ t * Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa in the 
and 'i ’ rh’^n ii. 
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The long and copious wet iiion-oon divides tlie \ear into two 
seasons — a winter of 7 or 8, and a sunnuer of 4 or 5 months. The 
A uli, or lesser rain, commences, as at Zanzibar, with the Navruz 
(21hh of August) ; it continues with llttie intermission till the 
burst of the Masika, which lasts in Kurau'wah from October to 
AL ly or June. The wdiuls, as in UnyanuM'zi, are tlie Kaskazi, or 
north and north-east gales, which shift duriiui' the heavier falls of 
rain to the Kosi, the west and south-west. Storms (jf thunder 
and lightning arc* freci\ient, and the Arabs c()m])are the down-])our 
rather to that of Zanzibar island than to the scanty showers of 
L'nyaniwezi. The sowing season in Jvaragwali, as at Alsc'iie and 
l^jiji, commences with the AAdi, when maize and milled, the' voand- 
zeia, various kinds of beans and j)ulse, an* committed tc) the well- 
hoed ground. Rice being unknown, the ])eo])lo depend much nyoii 
liolcus : this cereal, wdiich is sown in Octobm' to jnvjKire for the 
Masika in November, lias, in these inonntains. a shoi't cane and a 
poor, insipid grain, of tlie red variety. The jieople convert it into 
poinbe ; and tliey make the w'ine ealh'd maw a froiii ]>lantalns, 
wliich in several districts are inojv ahnndant tlian the ceirals. 
Karagw’ah grows according’ to some, according to (dhers impends 
from the northern countries along the w cistern margin of the great 
Nyanza Lake, a small jnngle-cotlec% locally calh'd mwarni.'^ Like 
all wild productions, it is stunted and unckw eloped, and the heaii, 
which when ])erfect is about the size of a corking’-j/m’s head, is 
never drunk in decoction. The bc'rry gathered unripe is thrown 
into hot water — to delend it from rot, or to pnwent it djwing too 
rapidly — an operation which converts the husk to a dark chocolate- 
colour : the ])eople of tliis country chew’ it like tobacco, and, during 
visits, a handful is invariably presented to the giu'st. According 
to the Arabs, it has, like thekishrof Yemen, stimulating proj)erties, 
it affects the head, ])revents somnolency, nmders wvatersw’eet to the 
taste, and forms a jffeasant, refreshing’ beverage, which tlie palate, 
however, never confounds with the taste of the 3lucha-berry. In 
Karagwah a single khete of beads purchases a kubabah (from 1 lb. 
to 2 lbs.) of this coffee ; at Kazeb and Mscne, when* it is some- 
times brought by cara\ans, it sells at fanc} jiriccs. Another well- 
known production of all these regionsis the mt‘bipi-t‘hipi,t or Abrus 
precatorius, whose scarlet seeds are converted into ornaments for 
the head. 

* This is the general name in tln^ part of Africa : the asawaliili call the coffee- 
bean ** Imui,” a corruption of the Ai'abie "bun, — *'kahwah,’ ■whence our 
“ coffee.” meaning on 1\ the (lecoction. the sin ub as grown along the 

length of the Zanzibar coast, but the inerea^eil facilities for importation have 
caused it to be neglected, 

t The seed is the km\t of the Arabs (which has Ircu corrupted into our 
“carat”;, and the retti weight of the Indian jewellers, geddsmiths. and druggists. 
The seed varies from one to two grains, and is not consulered edible in K._Africa. 
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"I'hr is a fine variety, with small humps and larire horns, 

like that of’ rj'ji and I’viva. Tlie herds are reckone(l by Gundii, 
or stallions, in the proportion of 1 to 100 cows. The late Sultan 
Xdanara ?aid to have o\uied 200 Gundu, or 20,000 cows, which 
late ei\il wars have reduced to 12,000 or 13,000. In Karagwah 
cattle forin.^ wealth, and everywhere in Africa wealth, and wealth 
only, secures defenders and dependants. The surplus males are 
killed for beef; this meat, with milk in its various preparations, 
and a little of the fine white hill-honey, forms the food of the 
higher clasi'es- 

'The ])eople of Karairwah, who are not, according to South 
African fashion, called \\ akaragwah, are divided into two orders — 
\\ aliuina and Wanyaiubo, who seem to bear to each other the 
relation of jiatron and client, })atrician and plebeian. The 
\\ ahuma comprises the rich, who sometimes possess 1000 head of 
cattU', and the warriors, a militia paid in the milk of cows allotted 
to their temporary use by the king. The \\"anvambo — Fellahs 
or Hvots — art% it i^ said, treated by the nobles as slaves. The 
men of Kara inwall are a tall stout race, doubtless from the effect of 
])ure mountain-air and animal food. Corpulence is a beauty : 
irirl> are fattened to a vast bulk by drenches of curds and cream 
thickened with Hour, and are duly disciplined when they refuse. 

Arabs de?crii)e tliein as frequently growing to a monstrous 
M/e, like some specimens of female lloers mentioned by early 
travellers in Southern Africa. Fresh milk is the male, sour the 
female beveraire. The comj)lexioii is a brown-yellow, like that of 
.the \\ arundl. Tlit' dre^s of the peoph\ and e\en of the chiefs, is 
an apron of elose-irrained mbiuru, or bark-eloth, softened with oil, 
and (Tunped With tine lonn-itiidinal lines made with a batten orpound- 
inir eliil). In shape it resemble^ the flap of an Eimlisb hunting 
>addh\ tied l)v a proloimation of the upper corners round the waist, 
d'o tli-> ireely di'ccnt article tlie cIiieF add a lauiruti,*’ or Indian 
T-i)aiulag<' of goat's >kin. Xuditv not unconiniou, and nubile uirls 
a-suine the \crie.-t apoloi^w for clothiim\ which is exehaiio'cd after 
nmrriaire for ^hort kilts and bn ast coveriiiirs of skin. Both sexes 
wt'ar tiara-shaped and cravat-formed ornaments of the crimson 
ahrns-seed, pierced and struiur iqion inoudo, the fine fibre of 
the mwale, or Raphia palm. The weaj)ons are bows and arrows, 
-pears, knob-ticks, and knives; the ornaments beads and brass- 
wire bracelets, wliich, with cattle, form the marriage .settlement.* 
I ne lint.'' are of the conical and circular African shape, with walls 
of >takes and roofs so carefully thatched that no rain can jienetrate 

* It yarit,*^ tn>in two to twoiity oow^, and from five to kitindi, each worth 

aV»out tour cloths. According to the Arabs, the husband, liaving paid a settlement 
tor his wite. has. like some ot the lower Pariah castes in India, certain claims 
upon her mother. 
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them : the villages, as in Usairara, an' scattered upon the en'sts 
and ridges of the hills. 

Tlie Mkiuna, or Sultan of Karatfwah, in was Annanika, 

son of Nda^ara, who, although the dignity is in these laiids 
hereditary, was opposed by liis yountrer brother Human ik a. The 
rebel, after an obstinate attack, was rout('d ])y Sana, the late 
despot of Uganda, who, brilx'd by a larije pn'>ent of ivory, \shich 
was advanced by Musa Mzuri of Kaz(di, tlam trading with Arnia- 
nika, threw a lar^e force into the ti<dd. Runianika was blinded 
and pensioned, and about four yt^ars a^o peac(‘ was restoi'cd. 
Annanika resides in the central di^trict, W eranhanja, and Ids 
settlement, inhabited only by the royal family, contains from 
forty to fifty huts. He is (h^scrdual as a man of dO — ,».*) years, 
tall, sturdy, and sinewy-liinbed, reseniblinjjr a Somali. His dress 
is, by preference, the mbu^u, or bark-cloth, but he has a lar^e 
store of line raiment presented In his Arab visitors : in ornaments 
lie is distinguished by ^^aiters of bi'ads, extending from knee 
to ankle. His diet is meat and milk, with sometinn^s a little 
honey, plantains, and grain : imlik(* his snhjects, he eselnwvs mawa 
and pombe. He has about a dozen wives, an unusually mod (Tate 
allowance for an African chief, and they have borne him ten or 
eleven children. The royal family is said to be a race of centage- 
iiarians ; they are buried in their garments, sitting and holding 
their w^eapons : wdien the king dies there is a funeral fimst. 

Under the Alkama is a si ugh' minister, who take.- the title of 
Muhiuda, and presides over the akungu, elders and headmen, 
whose duty it is to collect and to transmit to the monarch once 
every month his revenue?, in the shape of slaves and ivory, cattle 
and provisions. Alilk mu?t be forwarded by proprietors of <‘ows 
and herds even fi'om a distance of tlnw days* march. Armanika is 
an absolute ruler, and lie governs without squeamishness. Adul- 
terers are punished by heavy tines in cattle, murderers are ?])eare(l 
and beheaded, rebels and thieves are blinded ])y gouging out the 
eyes w ith the tinger-joints of the right hand, and then siwering the 
muscles. Subjects are forbidden to castrate cattle, as is customary 
amongst the neighbouriuL^ races, and, for fear of bewitching the 
animals, to sell milk to those wdio eat beans or ?alt. The Alkama, 
who lives without state or splendour, receives travellers with 
courtesy. Hearing of their approach, he orders his slaves to erect 
four or five tents for shelter, and he greets them with a large 
present of provisions. He demands no bhu'kmail, hut the offerer 
is valued according to his ofterings ; the return gifts are carefully 
proportioned, and for beads which suit his taste he has sent back 
an acknowledgment of fifty slaves and forty cows. The price of 
adult male slaves varies from eight to ten fundo of white, green, 
or blue porcelain beads : a worn an in her prime costs two kitindi 
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((‘ju'li to oiu‘ dollar on the and five or six fundo of 

mixed l)e<id>. Some of tluve girL-, being light-coloured and well 
favounal, for ^!xty dollars at Zanzibar. The merchants agree 
iii det'laring that a liuropean would receive in Karagwab the kindest 
\\t‘lcome, but that to sn])])ort the dignity of the white face a con- 
>iderable .-nm would be reigiired. Arabs still vl^slt Ariiianika to 
j)urc!!a>t' >Iave-, cattle, and ivorv, the whitest and softest, the 
la rg<*'t and laxiviest in this pvirt of Central Africa. The land is 
ricli in iron, and the s])ears of Karagwab, w'hich are, to some 
I'xtent, tempered, are preferred to the rude w'ork of the W afyoiua. 
SuI})Iuir b fuuiul, aceording^ to the Arab?, near hot springs amongst 
the mountains. A ?pecie? of inaiuitus * (?) supplies a fine skin 
used for clothing. Idle siml)!, or cowrie ( CVpnea), is the minor 
currency of the country ; it is brought from the coast by return 
caravans of Waiiyamwezi.-j- 

Tiie country of Karagwab is at present the head-(piarters of tlie 
\\ atosi, a });t?toral j)eo}>le who are scattered throughout these Lake 
rei^ioiH. The> came, according to tradition, from U?ingo, a 
mountain di?trict lying to the north of 1 hha. They refuse to 
carry loads, to cultivate the ground, or to sell one another, llanii- 
les'S, and therefore unarmed, they are often plunderetl, though 
rarely ?laiii, hy other tribes, and tluy protect tliein?elve? by paying 
fee? in eatth' h) tlu' (diiefs. When tlie Wabinda are sultans, the 
\\ atod appear as conneillors and (dder? : but whether this rank is 
(hu'ived from a fortn^n and?uperior origin, or is merely the price of 
tlu'ir })re?cnt?, cannot be detenniiu'd. In aji]K'arance they are a tall, 
Ciunely, and conijiaratiN ely fair jieople. They are said to derive them- 
sehe?fri)m a single ance?tor, and to con?ider the ?urroLiiuling tribes as 
Muaile?, from whom they will take concubines, but to wdioin they re- 
fuM' their daughters. Some lodges of tlfw jicople wore seen about 
I iiy.uivembe and M-mie, wlnu'C thev live bv selling cattle, milk, 
and Imtter. Tticir villaue? an^ poor, dirtv, and unpalisaded ; mere 
^<‘atr(T> of ivmged round hut?. They hau' ?onie curious ])racti(*es ; 
they never eat out of their own hou?e?. and, after returuitig’* from 

' 'C'his In 11 mere conjertiivt,'. ?s tiie de'cnption jiiven hy Musa Mzuri and tiie 
Arahs S(uni‘l> aluiuNt fahuluiis. Tau iiLaihi, ar iizont* as it oalk-il, is luubivorous 
au i auiplnhaniN. it is ccltluMtfd tor iiild)ling ivory 

fo’aial ai <m the eri'UiuL and ^ouKaiiaes kills by hi tin g those T^ho attack it. Its 
isaCeut ti\c uuil it^ length six feet : its face is like that of a calf, and its 
ska. iH d at the shonldei's with taiir <*f a led-i ellnw colour, about a foot 

I tiirr. It has sluirt toeth and four tusks about the size of a man’s iiajrer. ti\e long 
ti.ub. ami a slmrt p>at-Iike tail. The manauis i> not uncominoii in African rivers, 
and it Is tlie (tuly am mat of the kind which be e<iually strange to Arabs and 

Imliaa^, I'afoi tunately the oah 'Specimen of the skin bronglit to Kazeh had 
t)een inmle a'^av ^^ith hy tin* slaves. 

+ 1 lie cowne is little used upon the line from Zanzibar to the Taiiganjika ; im- 
mediately northwaids hovvever, it t^ecofnes an ohjert of importation, an<I thus 
assimilates the people to the negro races north of the Equator latelv visited b\ Mr, 
Petherick, 
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abroad, they test the fidelity of their wives before anointing them- 
si'lves and entering their houses. The Arabs declare tluit they are 
known by their black gums, which they consid(‘r a beauty. 

The last feature of ini})ortanee in Jvaragwah is the Kitangure 
River on its northern frontier. This stream, deriving its name 
from a large settlement on its l)anks, according to some travellers 
flows through a rocky trougdi, according to others tniM'rses a 
plain. Some, again, make it 30 yards, others bOO, and even half 
a mile, in breadth. All these statements are reconcih'able. The 
river issues from Higher Unnuli, not far from the Malagarazi ; 
but whilst the latter, engaged in the* deJire^^ion of Central Africa, 
is drawn towards the Tanganyika, the former, falling into the 
counterslope, is directed to the north-east into the Nvanza Lake. 
Its course would thus lie through a mountain-\ alley, from which it 
issues into a lacustrine plain, the lowlands of Unyoro and I ganda. 
The dark and swift stream must be crushed in canoes even during 
the dry season, but, like the Malagarazi, about June or at the end 
of the rains, it debords over the swam})y lands of it^ lower course. 

From the Kitangure River fifteen i?tatioiis conduct tlie traveller 
to Kibuga, the capital district of l^ganda, and the residence of its 
pow'orful despot. The luaxiinum of these marches would be 6 
daily, or a total of 90, rectilinear geographical miles. Though there 
are no hills, the rivers and rivulets — said to be upwards of a hundred 
in number — offer serious obstacles to rapid travelling. Assuming, 
then, the point where the Kitangure River is crossed to be in 
s. lat. 40', Kibuga may be placed in s. lat. 0^ 10'. Beyond 

Weranhanja no traveller with claims to credibility has seen the 
Nyanza w^ater. Beyond Kibuga all is uncertain ; the Arabs were 
not permitted by Suna, the last despot, to penetrate farther north. 

The two first marches from the Kitangure River traverse the 

* From the Kitangure River to Kibuga the khambi given are : — 

1 (or 39 from Kazeh) to Xgandu of Unyoro. 

2 ( 40 „ ) „ Kikomo. 

3 ( 41 ,, ) ,, Kiswele in Kittara. 

, 4 r 42 „ ) „ Vigada. 

5 ( 43 „ ) „ Chamu. 

6 ( 44 „ ) „ Kiwdre. 

7 ( 45 ,, ) „ Tukura. 

8 ( 46 „ ) „ Gorama. 

9 ( 47 „ ) „ Xyendo. 

m (48 ♦» ) M Kitutu, on the right hank of the Katonga River. 

11 ( 49 „ Mzeru, on the left bank of ditto. 

12 (50 ,) ) 1 , Ruvunga. 

13 (51 M „ Kibili. 

14 ( 52 ,, ) ,, Mgongo (a back, a hill ?) 

15 ( 53 „ ) „ Kibuga. 

From Unyanyembe to Kibuga, in Central Uganda, this total of fifty-three 
marches, with due allowance for westing (between 20^ and can scarcely 

be reduced below 300 geographical and rectilinear miles, in a due northerly 
direction. 
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ttM'rltory of dt'peiideut Unyoro, io called because it has lately 
become Mibjt‘ct to the Sultan of Uganda. In former times Unyoro 
in cr(‘>ceiit ^haJ)e, with the cusps fronting eastwards and westwards, 
aliiKK-t eiK^ompassed Uganda. From dependent Unyoro the path, 
cru.-siniz’ a tract of low jungle, enters Uganda in the concave of the 
cre^ciait. The tributary Wahayya, under Gaetawa, their sultan, 
^till extend to the ea^'tward. North of the Wahayya, of whose 
territory little is known, lies ‘"Kittara,'’ in Unyoro (or Uganda?), 
a Word interpreted to mean “mart,” or “meeting-place.” 'ibis is 
the region which supplies Karagwah with coffee. The shrub is 
propagated by ^owing the bean. It attains the height of 5 feet, 
branching out about lialf-way ; it gives fruit after the third, and is 
in full \ igour after the lifth year. Before almost every hut-door there 
is a natural ])lantatiou, forming an effective feature in the landscape 
of rolling and wavy hill, in ter sec ted by a network of rivers and 
streams : the foliage is compared to a green tapestry veiling the 
ground : and at times, w hen the leaNCs are stripj>ed off by wind and 
rain, tlu‘ plant appears tlecked with brilliant crimson and cherry- 
like berries.^ Tlie Katonga River, crossed at Kitutu, is supposed 
to fall into the Nvan/a, the g’eneral recipient of the network of 
streams about Karag^wah. This diagonality may re&ult from the 
compound incline produced by the northern counterslo})e of the 
mountain^ of Karagwah and tlie south-eastward depression neces- 
sary to form and to supply the lake. The Katonga is a sluggisii 
and almost stagnant bod\ of considerable breadth, and when 
swollen it arre^t^' the ])rogress of caravans. Some portions of the 
river are cro:'sed, according to the Arabs, over a thick growth of 
aquatic ^egetatioI^ which forms a kind of matwork, capable of 
>upp»)rting a man's weight.t and cattle are towed over in the more 
open parts by cords attached to their horns. Four stations lead 
from the Katong'a River to Kihuga, the capital district of Uganda. 

Kihuga is tlie residence of the great Mkama or chief of 
t ganda. ('oucerning it? ])opulatlon and peculiarities the Arabs 
must he allowed to toll tlieir own tale. “ Kibuga, the settlement, 
i^ not le^s than a day's journey in length ; the buildings are of cane 
and rattan. The sultan's j)alace is at least a mile long, and the 
circular huts, m'atly ranged in line, are surrounded by a strong 
fence which has only four gates. Bells at the several entrances 
anmnince the a})proach of strangers, and guards in hundreds attend 
there at all hours. They are commanded by four chiefs, who are 

* In Kuiara, according to Snay bin Amir, the coffee is toasted, pulverized, and 
eaten dry ; thi> cusitom !> alsf> commou amongst the Gallas. 

t M. ft’iK* ‘ L\p<.*dition to disco\er the Sources of the White Kile, in the 
\eais^ l'?4o-41 , reptatedly mentions a similar phenomenon on that river, a “green 
sea ot -Aatery :jra.ss,” and i>laiid< of large and t-mall dimensions, formed by water- 
gra'-'^es and green reeds, capable ot drawing round and arresting the progress of his 
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relleveil every second day : those men pass the nijiht under hides 
raised upon uprights, and their heads arc^ forfeited if they neglect 
to attend to the summons of the king. The hanmi contains about 
30()0 souls — concubines, slaves, and children. No male nor adult 
animal may penetrate, under pain of death, beyond the barzah,* a 
large vestibule or hall of audience Mhere the king dispenses justice 
and receives his customs. Tins palace has often l)een burned 
down by lightning : on these occasions the warriors must assemble 
and extinguish the fire by rolling over it. The chief of Uganda has 
but two wants with which he troubles his \isitors — one, a medicine 
against death ; the other, a charm to avert the thunderbolt : and 
innnense v\ealth would reward the man who could suj)ply either of 
these desiderata.” 

Sun a, the great despot of Uganda, a warlike chief, wdio wrested 
dependent Unyoro from its former posse-sor.t reigned till 18b7. 
He perished in the prime of life and suddenly, ai the Arabs say, 
like Namrud. AVhilst riding ‘‘ pickaback” — the state carriage of 
(Antral Africa — upon a minister’s shoulders,]; he w as struck by the 
shaft of the destroyer in the midst of his mighty ho^t. As is the 
custom of barbarous and despotic races, the event w as concealed 
for some months. When the usual time had exj)ired, one of his 
many sons, exchanging his heir- elective name Sdminiju for Mtesa, 
became king. The court usage comj)els the newdy elected monarch 
to pass two years in retirement, committing state affairs to* his 
ministers ; little therefore is yet known of him. As he w ill certainly 
tread in the footsteps of his sire, the Arabs may again be allowed 
to describe the state and grandeur of the defunct Suna ; and as 
Suna was in fact Uganda, the description will elucidate the con- 
dition of the people in generah 

Suna was a soldier. The army of Uganda numbered at least 
300,000 men ; each man brought an egg to muster, and thus 
something like a reckoning of the people was made. The warriors 
had one spear, tw o assegais, a long dagger, and a shield — bows and 
sw ords being unknown. \\ hen marching the host was accompanied 
hy w omen and children carrying spare weapons, provisions, and w ater. 
In battle they fought to the^sound of diums, which were beaten with 

* This word is explained in Chap. VI. 

t According to others, Unyoro was subjugated by Suiia’s father : others again 
claim the honour for his grandfather. i v - 

t This is a truly African monture ; Dr. Livingstone (chap, xxii.^ describes its 
being the fashion amongst the chiefs of Londa. and it formerly was as common in the 
une<|uestrian countries c>f Eastern, as of the Central and the \\ estem regions.^ The 
Arabs have preserved a tradition that, when their ancestors first occupied the island 
of Zanzibar, the son of the principal Wasawahili Sultan, haying a quarrel with one 
of the strangers, struck and maltreated him. “ 1 by hair is not white like thy 
sire’s, boy,*’ said the father, “ or thou would’st mind the day when the Wazungu 
(the Portuguese > tx^strode our shoulders, hammered our sides with heels, and 
voided rheum upon our breasts.” 
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sticks like tliose of the Franks : when this performance ceased, all fled 
from th(‘ field. Wars with the Wanyoro, the Wasoga, and other neigh- 
hours were rendered almost chronic by the policy as well as the plea- 
sure of the monarch, and there were few days on which a foraging 
party did not march from or return to the capital. When the king 
had no foreign emnnies, or ^hen the exchequer was Indecently 
deficient, he feigned a rebellion, attacked one of his own provinces, 
niasaacred the chief men, and sold off the peasantry. Executions were 
fre([uent, a score being often slain at a time : * when remonstrated 
vvlth concerning this barbarity, Suna declared that he had no other 
secret for keeping his subjects in awe of him, and for preventing 
conspiracies. Sometimes the king would accompany his army to a 
battue of game, when the warriors were expected to distinguish 
tticmselves by attacking the most ferocious beasts without weapons : 
('ven the elephant, borne down by numbers, yielded to the grasp of 
man. When passing a village he used to raise a shout, which was 
responded to by a loud flourish of horns, reed-pipes, iron whistles, 
and similar instruments. At times he decreed a grand muster of 
his soldiery : he ])resented himself sitting before his gate, with a 
spear in the right hand, and holding in the left the leash of a 
large and favourite dog resembling an Arab suluki or greyhound. 
The master of the hounds was an important personage. Suna 
took great pleasure in witnessing trials of strength, the combatants 
contending with a mixture of slapping and jnishing till one fell to 
the ground. lie had a large menagerie of lions, elephants, 
leo])ards, and similar beasts of disport, to whom he would sometimes 
give a criminal as a “ curee he also kept for amusement fifteen 
or sixteen albinos ; and so greedy was he of novelty that even a 
cock of peculiar form or colour would have been forwarded by 
its owner to feed his eyes. 

ISuna when last visited by the Arabs was a “ red man,”t aged 
alKuit forty-five, tall, robir-t, and powerful of limb, with a right 
kin<rly presence and a warrior carriage. His head was so shaven as 
to leave what the Omani call el Kishshah," a narrow crest of hair 
like a cocks comb, from nape to brow, vhich, nodding and falling 
over his face under its weight of strung beads, gave him a fierce 
and iormidable aspect. This tonsure, confined to those about the 
palace, distiimuished its officers and inmates, servile as well as free, 
from the people. The lyots left patches of hair where they 
pleased, but they might not shave the whole scalp under pain of 


* This is not understood as the perfonuance of sanguinary rites, as theMwata ya 
Nvo tMatiamvo' or prince of tropua, the tyrants of Ashanti and Dahomey, and 
even the little despot of Harar, are compelled to enforce their authority by frequent 
and barbarous executions. These cruelties are, in fact, the base of African as of 
Asiatic despotisms. 

the English, 
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death, till a royal edict unexpectedly issued at times commanded 
every head to shed its honours. Suna never appeared in public 
without a spear ; his dress was the national costume, a long j)iece 
of the fine crim])ed mbugu or bark-c‘loth manufactured in those 
regions, extending from the neck to the ground. He made over 
to his women the rich clothes presented by the Arabs, and allowed 
them to sew with unravelled cotton thread, whereas the people 
under severe penalties were compelled to use plantain fibre. No 
commoner could w^ear domestics or similar luxuries ; and in the 
presence, the accidental exposure of a limb led, according to the 
merchants, to the normal })enalty — death. 

Suna, like the northern despots generally, had a variety of names, 
all expressing something bitter, mighty, or terrible, as for instance 
“Libare,” the Almighty (?); ““^Ibidde” and ‘H^urgoma,” a lion, 
lie could not understand how tlie Sultan of Zanzibar allowed his 
subjects treasonably to assume the name of their ruler ; and besides 
mortifying the Arabs by assuming an infinite superiority over 
their prince, he shocked them by his natural and unaffected 
impiety. He boasted to them that he was the god of earth, as their 
Allah w^as the Lord of Heaven. lie murmured loudly against the 
abuse of lightning ; and he claimed from his subjects divine honours, 
which were as readily yielded to him as by the Romans to their 
emperors. No Mgaiidd would allow the omnipotence of his sultan 
to be questioned, and a light word concerning him would have 
imperilled a stranger's life. Suna's domestic policy reminds the 
English reader of the African peculiarities w hich form the ground- 
work of ‘ Rasselas.' His sons, numbering more than one hundred, 
w'ere removed from the palace in early youth to separate dungeons, 
and so secured with iron collars and fetters fastened to both ends 
ot a long wooden bar that the wretches could never sit, and without 
aid could neither rise nor lie. The heir- elective was dragged from 
his chains to fill a throne, and the cadets will linger through their 
dreadful lives, unless w anted as sovereigns, until death shall release 
them. Suna kept his female children under the most rigid sm'- 
veillance within the palace : he had, however, a favourite daughter 
named Nasuru, whose society was so necessar}' to him that he 
allowed her to appear with him in public. 

The principal officers under the despot of Uganda are, first, the 
Kimara Vyona* (literally the “finisher of all things”): to this, 
the chief civilian of the land, the city is committed ; he also directs 
the kabaka or village headmen. The second is the Sakibobo or com- 
mander-in-chief, who has power over the Sawaganzi, the lifeguards 
and slaves, the warriors and builders of the palace. Justice is 


* Ku kimara, in the coast dialect of Kisawahili, means to finish. Vyona is in- 
terpreted to signify jot’he,” scil. all things. 
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<a(lininistered in the capital by the sultan, who, though severe. Is 
never accused of perverting the law, which here would signify the 
ancient custom of the country, A Mhozi — Arabized to IIoz, and 
coinj)ared with the Kazi of El Islam — judges in each town 
criminal and civil causes. The only punishments appear to be 
death and mulct. Capital offenders are beheaded or burned ; in 
some cases they are flayed alive ; the operation commences with the 
face, and the skin, which is always much torn by the knife, is 
stuffed {IS in the old torturing days of Asia. AVhen a criminal 
ak-conds, the males of his vilhige are indiscriminately slain and 
the women are sold — blood and tears must flow for discipline. 
In money suits each party begins by placing before the Mhozi a 
sum equivalent to the disputed claim ; the object is to prevent an 
extensive litigiousiiess. Sana used to fine by fives or tens, dozens 
or scores, according to the offender’s me{ins ; thus from a wealthy 
man he would take twenty male and twenty female slaves, with a 
siniihir number of bulls and cows, goats and kids, hens and even 
eggs. One of his favourites, who used constantly to sit by him on 
guard, matchlock in hand, wiis La bin Hosayn, a Baloch mercenary 
of II. II. S{iyyid Said of Zanzibar. lie had fled from his debtors, 
and had gradually waiuhTcd to L g{inda, w’here the favour of the 
sovereign procured him wealth in i\ory, and a harem containing 
from 200 to 300 women. Mzagayya,” — the hairy one, as he was 
locally called from his long locks and bushy beard — w as not per- 
mitted, nor prokibly did he desire, to quit the country ; after his 
patron's death he fled to independent Unyoro, having raised up, 
iis these adventurers will, a host of enemies at I ganda. 

Suiia greatly encouraged by gifts and attention the Arab 
merchants to trade in his capital ; the distance has hitherto pre- 
vented more than half-a-dozen caravans travelling to Kibuga ; all 
however came away loudly ])raising his courtesy and hospitality. 
To a poor trader he has })resented twenty sla\es and an equal 
numlxT of cows without ex])ectiiig any but the humblest return. 
The following narrative of a visit paid to liiQi in 1 352 by Snay bin 
Amir nmy complete his account of the despot of Uganda. When 
the report of arrival was f jrw arded by word of mouth to Sima, he 
issued orders for the erection of as many huts as might be neces- 
^ar\ . The gue^t, who w as* received with joyful tumult by a crowd 
of gazers, was conducted to the newdy built quarters, where he 
found a present of bullocks and grain, plantains and sugar- 
canes. After three or four days for repose he was summoned to 
the barzah or audience hall, ouUide of which he found a squatting 
body of a\)out 2000 guards armed only with staves. Allowed to 
retain his weapons, he entered with an interpreter and saluted the 
chief, who without nslng motioned his guest to sit down in front of 
him. Suna s only cushion was a mbugu ; his dress was of the 
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same stuff ; two spears lay close at hand, and his dog was as usual 
by his side. The Arab thought ])ropcr to assume the posture of 
homage, namely, to sit upon his shins, bending his hack, and, with 
eyes fixed on the ground — he had been cautioned against staring at 
the “ god of earth,’’ — to rest his hands upon liis lap. The levee 
w^as full ; at a distance of fifty paces between the king and the- 
guards sat the ministei's ; and inside the palace, so j)lac(‘d tliat they 
could see nothing but the visitor’s back, were the principal women, 
who were forbidden to gaze at or to be gazinl at by a stranger. 
The room was lit w ith torches of a guniinv wood, for Suna, who 
eschewed poinbe, took great pleasure in tlie^e aiuVumces, which 
were often prolonged from sunset to midnight. 

The conversation began with a string of (jnestions concerning 
Zanzibar, the route, the news, and the other sta])le topics of bar- 
barous confabulation ; when it flagged, a mini^te^ was called up to 
enliven it. No justice was adininistenHl nor pn*sent offered during 
the first audience ; it concluded with the rising of the despot, at which 
signal all dispersed. During the second visit ISnay presemted his 
blackmail, which consisted of ten cotton (‘lotlis, and 100 fiindo 
of coral and other porcelain beads. The return was an offering of 
two ivories and a pair of slaves ; every day, moreover, flesh and 
grain, fruit and milk w'ere supplied without charge ; w henever the 
wish was expressed, a string of slave-girls presently a])})eared 
bending under loads of the article in question ; and it w as intimatcMl 
to the “ king’s stranger” that he might lay hands u]>()n whatever 
he pleased, animate or inanimate. Snay, however, was too w ise to 
avail himself of this truly African ])ri\ilege. During the four 
interviewB which followed, Suua proved himself a man of intelli- 
gence : he inquired about the Wazungu or Europeans, and jirofessed 
to be anxious for a closer alliance with the JSviltan of Zanzibar. 
When Snay took leave he received the usual present of pro\isions 
for the road, and 200 guards prepared to escort him, an Imnour 
which he respectfully declined : Suna offered to send w ith him 
several loads of elejfliants’ tusks as presents to H. H. the Sayyid ; 
but the merchant objected to face with them tlie difficulties and 
dangers of Usui. Like all African chiefs, he considered these 
visits as personal honours paid to himself; his pride therefore 
peremptorily forbade strangers to pass north w’ards of his capital, 
lest the lesser and hostile chiefs might boast a similar brave. 
According to Snay an European w'ould be received with distinction 
if travelling with supplies to support his dignity. He w'ould 
depend, however, upon his ingenuity and good fortune upon further 
progress ; and perhaps the most feasible jflan to explore the water- 
shed north of the Nyanza Laki* would 1x3 to buy or to build, with 
the permission of the reigning monarch, boats upm the nearest 
western shore. Suna himself had, according to Snay, constructed a 
flotilla of matumbi or undecked vessels similar in shape to the 
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Mtope or Muntafiyah — the modem Ploiaria Rhapta of the Sawa- 
hili coast from Lamu to Kilwa.* 

Few details were given by the Arabs concerning the vulgar 
herd of Waganda : they are, as has been remarked, physically a finer 
race than the Wanyamwezi, and they are as superior in character; 
• more docile and better disciplined, they love small gifts, and show their 
gratitude by prostrating themselves before the donor. The specimens 
of slaves seen at Kazeh were, however, inferior to the mountaineers 
of Karagwah ; the complexion w^as darker, and the general appear- 
ance more African. Their language is, to use an Arab phrase, like 
that of birds, soft and quickly spoken ; the specimens collected 
prove without doubt that it belongs to the Zangian branch of the 
great South African family. Their normal dress is the mbugu, 
under which, however, all wear the “ languti’^ or Indian T-bandage 
of gaatskin ; women appear in short kilts and breast-coverings of 
the same material. Both sexes decorate their heads with the 
tiara of abrus-seeds alluded to when describing the people of 
Karagwah. As sumptuary laws Impede the free traflfic of cloth 
into Uganda, the imports are represented chiefly by beads, cowries, 
and brass and copper wires. The wealth of the country is in 
cattle, ivory, and slaves, the latter often selling for ten fundo of 
beads, and the same sum will purchase the AVasoga and Wanyoro 
captives from whom the despot derives a considerable portion of 
his revenues. The elephant is rare in Uganda ; tusks are collected 
probably by plunder from Usogo, and the alakah of about 90 
Arab lbs. is sold for two slaves male or female. The tobacco, 
brought to market in leaf as in Ujiji, and not worked as amongst 
the other tribes, is peculiarly good. Flesh, sweet potatoes, and 
the highly nutritious plantain, which grows in groves a whole day s- 
march long, are the chief articles of diet ; milk is drunk by women 
only, and ghee is more valued for unction than for cookery. The 
favourite inebrients are inawa and |)ombe ; the latter is served in 
neatly carved and coloured gourds, and the contents are imbibed 
through a reed. 

From Kibuga the Arabs have heard that bet\veen fifteen and 
twenty marches lead to the Kivira River, a larger and swifter 
stream than the Ka tonga, which forms the northern limit of 
Uganda, and the southern frontier of Unyoro.f They are unable 


In this account ot Sima s flotilla the Arabs have probably admitted some ex- 
agjicration. I buy luid never heard of anytliiug like Egyptian boats appearing 
upon the upper waters of the X}anza; and, as has been said before, there is no 
credible eye-witness to the prolongation of the lake north of the Equator. 

t .\ssuming Kibuga to lie close to the Equator, the Kivira Kiver, forming ttie 
noitheni bcuiudary et I ganda, niaj be placed, with due allowance for deflection 
in a distance of 'jq to lOo miles, about I 4o' n. lat All the Arabs and other in- 
ormanU it now into, not out ofl the Nyanza Lake. Yet the direction has been 
changed bv Capt Spek^, tor reasons best known to himself, in the little map pub- 

M aud lu the ‘ Original Karte ’of 

retermann Mittheilungen, No. IX., of 1S59', 
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to give the names of stations. South of -Klvira is Usoga, a low 
alluvial land, cut by a multitude of creeks, islets, and lagoons, in 
whose thick vegetation the people take refuge from the plundering 
parties of the \V^aganda, whose chief built, as has been told, large 
boats to dislodge them. The Wasoga have no single sultan, and 
their only marketable commodity is ivory. 

On the north, the north-west, and the west of Uganda lies, 
according to the Arabs, the land of Inde|)endent Unyoro. The 
slaves from that country vaguely describe it as being bounded on 
the north-west by a tribe called Wakede, who have a currency of 
cov^Ties, and wear tiaras of the shell ; and the Arabs have heard that 
on the north-east there is a ‘‘ pemole with long daggers like the 
Somal,’’ who may be Gallas (?). But wiiether Ihc Nyanza Lake 
extends north of the Equator is a question still to be decided. 
Tliose consulted at Kazeh ignored even the name of the Nyam- 
nyara ; nor had they heard of the Bahri, the Barri, the Shilluks 
on the west, and the Dinkas to the east of the Nile, made familiar 
to us by the Austrian Mission at Gondokoro, and other explorers. 

The W^anyoro are a distinct race, speaking a language of the 
Zangian family : they have suffered from the vicinity of the more 
warlike Waganda, who have affixed to the conquered the oppro- 
brious name of w iddu or serviles ; and they have lost their 
southern possessions which formerly extentled between Karagwah 
and Uganda. Their late despot Chawainbi, whose death occurred 
about ten years ago, left three sons, one of whom, it is reported, 
has fallen into the power of Uganda, whilst the two others’ still rule 
independently. The country is rich and fertile, and magnificent 
tales are told concerning the collections of ivory, which in some 
parts are planted in the ground to pen cattle. Slaves are cheap ; 
they find their way to the southern markets via L^ganda and 
Karagwah. Those seen at Kazeh and Kirira, where the Arab 
traders had a large gang, appeared somewhat inferior to the other 
races of the northern kingdoms, with a dull dead black colour, 
flattish heads, brows somewhat retreating, prominent eyes, and 
projecting lower jaws. They were tattooed in large burnt blotches 
encircling the forehead, and in some cases the inferior excisors had 
been extracted.* The price of cattle in Unyoro varies from 500 
to 1000 cowries. In this country ten simbi (Cypraea) represent one 
khete of beads ; they are the most esteemed currency, and are also 
used as ornaments for the neck, arms, and legs, and decorations for 
stools and drums. 


* Such, according to M. Werne andMr. Petherick, is the custom of the Shil- 
luks and other Nilotic tribes. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

TfiE S4 )uthern Provinces : Ubena, U’ungu, and K’hokoko. 

Ubena, U’ungu, and K’hokoro are included by the Wanyamwezi 
in “ Utakania/’ or the southern division of their ancient empire ; the 
word is universally used in distinction to “ Usukuma,” or the northern 
provinces between Unyanyenibe and the Nyanza Lake. The point 
of departure is Kazeh, the great central depot and ancient station 
of Unyanyembe, fixed by lunar distances in s. lat. 5^ 1', and 
E. long. 33^ 3'. The directions of the southern routes are laid 
down by various Arab travellers, and the distances are estimated 
according to the normal rate of marching. The principal lines 
trending southerly are three in number : — 

L The south-eastern (s. 20'^ to 30^ E., corrected 10*^ to 20^ E.), 
passes, after the twenty-first march, from the lands of the Wakimbu 
to the country of Urori : a total of thirty-two, which may be ac- 
complished by hard and long work in eighteen days, conducts the 
caravan to Ubena, the limit of this march. The distance wnuld 
be about 210 to 220 geographical miles, and consequently Ubena 
may be placed in 8^ 30' s. lat. and 35^ E. long, 

II. The southern line leads by thirty marches, 260 geographical 
miles, including one-fifth for deflection, to the land of U’ungu, 
which has therefore been fixed at s. lat. 8^ 30', and E. long. 34"^. 

III. The south-western line numbers fourteen inarches, or 85 
rectilinear geographical miles, including deflection, to K’hokoro, 
whose eastern limit is made adjacent to Kiwere. This point may 
be placed in s. lat. 6^ 25', and e. long. 33 ^ 

The several routes will be described in due order, beginning 
with that to Ubena, which has been rejx^atedly traversed in earlier 
times by Snay bin Amir and other Arab merchants. The names 
of the stations are given below ; various notices concerning the 
adjoining regions, as well as those traversed, will here be briefly 
recorded.* 


* 1. From Kazeh to the Simbu (meaning, in Kinyamwezi, a place where water 
mast he dug for 

2. To a nullah, or stream ; here there is a mtongi, or minor chief, named Mbogo. 

3. To a mtoni, or fiumara, called Mongo (?,''. 

4. To the Simbu ofUnyamwanga, belonging to a subtribe of the Wanyamwezi, 
called Wanyamwanga. 

5 and b. To the lesser and the greater “ Mwami/* 

7. To a ziwa, or pond, dry during drought. Here the Wakimbu are mixed 
with the Wanyamwezi. 

8 and 9. To Nguru, the district of Sultan Kibuya of L^kimbu. 

10. To a mtoni of flowing water. 

11. To Unyangwira. 

12 and 13. To a mtoni. 


14. To 
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From Kazeh four long or eight short marches, across a country 
for the most part deserted, conduct the traveller to Nguru. It 
must not be confounded with the mountain region of the same 
name situated seven or eight marches inland from the port of 
Saadani, as has been done by the authors of the ‘ Mombis Mission 
Map,^ in deriving the Rufiji or Rwaha River. At the fifth station, 
called Mvdmi — a rock overlying a spring — the people point out 
the place where the inhabitants were buried alive by some con- 
vulsion of the earth : they make offering’s in a cavern, and use the 
word marwa for water instead of the pt)pular maji, which it is con- 
sidered ill-omened to articulate. Nguru is a hilly region, fertile 
and rich in cattle; it belongs to the Wakonongo, api)arently a 
sub-tribe of the Wanyamwezi, who all go by this name amongst 
the Wasagara and the Wagogo. The Sultan of Nguru in 1858 
was Kibuya, son of Pemba-in’oto,* a friend of the Arabs. 

Two short marches or one long, making a total of five from 
Kazeh, lead from Nguru to Unyangwara, a cultivated and populous 
province. The \\ auyangwira are a small independent tribe, under 
a Sultan Malewa, who has, however, no general influence. In 
this country, as in Usanga, Usenga, and Ukimbu, there is a race 
called Wamia, pastoral and gipsy-like as the M^atosi : they have 
mixed and intermarried with their Wakimbu neighbours, and of 
late years have suffered severely from the incursions of the Warori. 
From Unyangwira a cross road leads south-west to the frontier of 
K’hokoro : on the south-east the district extends to the w ell-known 
provinces of Usenga and Usanga, ciilled by the Arabs Senga and 
Sanga. 

Usenga, the more easterly (?), was pointed out <as bearing 170 ^ 


14. To the district of Kiwere. 

15, 16, and 17. To two mtoni, 

18 and 19. To Ngiriruwwa of the Sultan Mserari a Mkimhu. 

20. To a mtoni. 

21. To the dominions of Sultan Kipambawe. At this place the Wakimbu are 
mixed with the Warori. 

22 and 23. To flowing and standing waters in a dense jungle, 

24. To the settlement of Mui’Gumfu, cinef of Croii, 

25 and 26. To flowing and standing waters. 

27. To the district of Nyapanda. 

28, 29, and 30. Through the jungle. 

31. To the settlement of Giimirwiga, son of Mui'Gumbi. 

32. To the land of Ubena. 

From Unyanyembe toUrori (twenty-four stations') the .\rahs reckon one month's 
march, halts included. The route above detailed is called the Nguru road ; there 
is another and a shorter line through the jungle to Urori. which is reached in 
about thirteen long marches. As will be explained, caravans in these days never 
enter Unyanyembe cid Urori ; some, however, return by it to the coast, to avoid 
the extortion of Ugogo. When the E. African Expedition was leaving Kazeh, 
^llum bin Hamid, an influential merchant, was preparing for the provisionless 
journey between Lrnyany’’embe and Urori. 

* Pemba-m oto, in Kisawaliili, would mean light the fire;"’ in Kinyamwezi it 
is used to signify a flag or standard. 
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(corrected to 160^) from Kazeh : it is separated by one or two 
marches from its neighbour Usanga. The direct road reaches them 
after ten to fifteen days — about 120 miles — and they lie at the 
western extremity of the second third of the distance between the 
coast and Unyanyembe. This would place them in about 6^ 30' s. lat 
and E. long. 34^. Both settlements belonged of old to the Wamia, 
mixed with the Wakimbu. They were the great termini of the 
Arab trade before it extended throughout Unyamwezi in 1 830-35. 
Passing through Uzaramo and Khutu, the main trunk«road tra- 
versed the southern mountains of Usa^ara alonc^- the line now 
called the Kiringawana.* At the district of Maroro it fell into 
the valley of the Rwaha, followed up the northern or left bank of 
that great stream, and, reaching the meridian of Usenga, it turned 
away from the river northwards. At Usanga and its adjoining 
district, in those early days of exploration, the Arabs and the 
cojist merchants met the caravans from Unyamwezi, bringing with 
them the slaves and ivory collected from the inner countries. The 
caravans made no stay ; they built neither house nor store, but 
lived in tents and under hides, and after hurriedly completing their 
barter they returned coastwards. About thirty years ago they 
persuaded the Wanyamwozi to act as porters, and thus, enabled 
to increase their business, they began to push onwards into Un- 
yanyembe. Presently the Warori became troublesome, and Ugogo, 
whose real or fancied perils had compelled merchants to make a 
long detour, was safely traversed ; the stream of commerce then 
flowed in a direct line, and Usanga and Usenga were deserted. 
The incursions of the Warori have caused a chronic famine in the 
land, which deters caravans from venturing into it. 

Three stages lead from Unyangwira to a well-known district of 
Ukimbu called Kiwere or Kiwele. In 1858 it was governed by a 
sultana. It is rich in cattle and populous ; the villages are com- 
posed of the usual round huts ; the Warori have repeatedly pos- 
sessed themselves of, and have been dispossessed of this country ; 
they were lately driven out of it by the Watuta. On the westward 
it extends to the frontier of K'hokoro, and it is about eight days' 
march from that province. 

From Kiwere the road, trending to the s.s.e., after six short 
marches through jungle and cultivation, reaches the settlement of 
Sultan KipamUiwe, on the northern confines of Urori. Thence, 
four stations place the traveller at the capital settlement of Hui’ 

• Chap. IV. Mr. Cooley '‘Geography of N’yassi/ p. 23 ) gives the route 
thus; “ Through the countrv' of the Wohaha (Wahehe) eight days • . . , 
to Powaga eight days .... from Powaga to Usenga five days ; and thence 
to Sanga two days .... Atumba ^Itumba of the Wakimbu) five days. 
Ouan^ira ( Unyangwira j, the first town of the Monomoezi country, one day.^* It 
mvist be obsei^ ed, that Mr. Cooley places in his itinerary Usenga to the eastward 
of L sanga ; the Arabs consulted at Kazeh inverted the position. 
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Gumbi, the powerful chief of Urori. Ei^ht more stag'cs, making 
a total of thirty-two from Kazeh, almt at Ubena. Tlii^ province 
is inhabited by a tall and tierce race, ever at war with the Warori : 
the rival tribes are probably connected, as according to the Arabs 
they understand one another.* 

The important races in this part of E. Africa are the Wakiinbu, 
the Wahehe, and the AVarori. The two former have been alluded 
to in the regions where they were traversed. Tlie latter may l)e 
briefly described by the Arabs of Kazeh, with the addition of a 
few notes obtained from a return caravan of Wasawahili, the only 
trading-party which for some years has marched from tlie coast to 
Urori and Lbena. 

The Warori extend from the wi'stern frontier of the Wahehe about 
forty marches, principally along the nortliern hank of the Kwaha 
liiver, to the meridian of Eastern Unyanyembe. They are a semi- 
pastoral people, continually at w ar with their neighbours, 'i'hey never 
sell their kith and kin, but they attack the Wabena, the Wakimhu, 
the Wahehe, the Wakonongo, and the races about Unyangw ira, and 
drive their captives to the sea, or dispose of them to the slavers in 
Usagara. The price is of course cheap ; a male adult is worth 
from two to six shukkah merkani. Some years ago a large plun- 
dering party, under their chief Mbangera, attacked Sultan Kalala 
of the Wasukuma; they were, however, defeated, with the kxss of 
their leader, by Kafr ira of Kivira, the son-in-law of Kalala, They 
also attacked Unyanyembe, and ('ompelled the people to take 
refuge on the summit of a natural rock-fortress between Kazeh 
and Yombo, and they have more than once menaced the dominions 
of Fundikira. Those mighty boasters the Wagogo hold the 
Warori in awe ; as the Arabs say, they shrink small as a cubit 
before foes fiercer than themselves. The arori have wasted 
Uhehe and Unyangw ira, and have dispersed the Wakimbu and 
the Wamia. They closed the main road from the seaboard by 
exorbitant blackmail and charges for w ater : and about five years ago 
they murdered two coast Arab traders from Mbuamaji. Since 
their late defeat by the Watuta they have been comparatively 
quiet. When the E. African Expedition entered the country^ they 
had just distinguished themselves by driving the herds from Ugogi, 
thus preventing any entrance into their country from that dis- 
trict. Generally, like the pastoral races of this portion of the 
peninsula, the object of their raids is cattle : when a herd falls into 
their hands they fiy at the beasts like hyaenas, pierce them with 
their assegais, hack off huge slices, and devour the meat raw, 

* The Wasawahili, moreover, declare that they can understand the languages of 
Urori and Ubena without stwly, which is not the case with the other dialects ia 
this part of the African interior. 
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The Warori are small and shrivelled black savages. Their dimi- 
nuti\e si/e is doubtless the effect of scanty food, continued through 
inan\ generations ; the Sultans, however, are a peculiarly fine 
large race of men. Tlie slave specimens observed had no distin- 
guishing mark on the teeth ; but in all cases two short lines 
were tattooed across the hollow of the temples. The male dress is 
a cloak of strung beads, weighing 10 or 12 lbs., and covering the 
shoulders like a European ca})e : some have a large girdle of the 
same material round the waij-t The women wear a bead kilt ex- 
tending to the knees, and at other times a wrapper of skin. The 
favourite weapon is a light, thin, and pliable assegai ; warriors carry 
a sheath of about a dozen, and throw^ them with great force and accu- 
racy : the bow' is unknown. They usually press to close quarters, 
each man aimed with a long heavy spear. Iron is procured in con- 
siderable quantities both in Ubeiia and Urori. The habitations are 
said to be large tembe, capable of containing 400 to 500 souls. 
The principal articles of diet are meat and milk, fattened dog’s 
flesh — of which the chiefs are inordinately fond, — maize, holcus, 
and millet. Rice is not grown in tliese arid districts. They 
nianagi' their intoxication by means of pombe made of millet, and 
even bhang, which is also smoked in gourd-pi{)cs ; they mix the 
cannabis with their veget<ib]e food. The AA'arori are celebrated for 
|H)w’er of abstinence ; they w ill march, it is said, six days w ithout 
eating, and they require to drink but once in the 24 hours. In 
one point they resemble the Bedouins of Arabia : the chief enter- 
tiiiiis his gac^ts ho>pitably as long as they remain in his village, 
but he will plunder them as they leave it. 

The la>t caravan which entered Ubena from the coast set out 
in June, 1857, and returned in the beginning of 1859. The up- 
march occupied six months. The return was protracted to an 
eijual length by an accident, and the remainder was employed in 
traffic. I’he jmrty was commanded by a Coast Arab, I8ulayman 
bin Rashid el Riaini, accompanied by a Wasawahili, Mohammed 
bin (Iharib. They had a total of *>00 men, aimed with 150 guns ; 
freemen and slaves, hired on the seaboard for eight to ten 
dollars per liead, as the Wanyamwezi refuse to travel se these 
Countries. 4 he caravan followed the trunk road westward to 
Maioro in C .^igara : tlience, deflecting southwards, they forded the 
Rwaha River, which was found to lie knee-deep. They travelkd 
through the ahche and the Wafaji, south of and far from the 
stieaiii, to avoid the M arori w ho occupy both banks. The 
Sultan of these treeliooters, being at war with Ubena, would 
iK>t have peniiitted travelleis to pass on to his enemies, and even 
in times of p'ace he fines them, it is said, one half of their pio- 
]x.‘ity for free conduct On the right hand, or to the south, from 
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Uhehe to Ubena was a continuous chain of highlands,* pouring 
artluents across the road into the Rwaha Rl^e^, and water wjis 
j>r<x! arable only In the l)cds of these nullahs and fiuniaras. The 
land w^as dry and barren ; in fact, Ugogo without its calabashes. 
Scarcely a blade of gra>s a])peared ii])On the whity-brown soil, 
and the travel lei's marvelled how the numerous herds obtained 
their sustenance. The ina^ika or rainy monsoon began synchro* 
iiously with that of Unyamwezi, but it lasted little more than half 
its period in the north. In the sj)arse cultivation, surrounded by 
dense bush, they were rarely able to ration oftener than once a 
week. They were hospitably received by Kimanu, the J>ari or 
vSultan of Ubena. His people, though tierce and savage, appeared 
pleased by the sight of strangers. The Wabena wore a profusion 
of beads, and resembled in dress, diet, and lodging the Warori ; 
they were brave to recklessness, and strictly monarchical, swearing 
by their chief. The Warori, however, were the cleaner race ; they 
washed and bathed, whilst the Wabena w ould purify teeth, face, 
and hands with the same fluid. 

At Ubena the caravan made considerable profits in slaves and 
ivory. The former, mostly captured or kidnapped, were sold for 
four to six fundo of beads, and, merchants being rare, a large 
stock was found on hand. About 800 were purchased, as each 
Ragazi or porter could atford one at least. On the return-march, 
however, half of the property deserted. The ivory, which rather 
resembled the valuable article procured at Karagwah than the poor 
produce of Uiiyaiiyembo, sold at 35 to 70 fundo of yellow^ and 
other coloured beads per frasilah of 35 lbs. Cloth was generally 
refused, and the kitiiuU or coil-armlets were useful only in pur- 
chasing provisions. 

On its return the caravan, following for 18 stages the right bank 
of the Rwaha River, met with an unexpected misfortune. They 
were nigh ting in a broad fiumara called Bonye,t a tributary from 
the southern highlands to the main arterv', when suddenly a 
roaring rushing sound of waters fast approaching and the cries of 
men struck them with consternation. In the confusion which en- 
sued 150 men, for the most piirt slaves and j)robably ironed or 
corded together, were carried away by the torrent, and the porters 
lost a great part of the ivory. In the neighbourhood of the 
Rwaha they entered the capital district of Jlui (lumbi, the chief, 
after a rude reception on the frontier, wliere the people, mistaking 
tliem for a plundering party .of \\’abena, gathered in arms to the 


* If this chain be of any considerable length, it may represent the water-parting 
between the Tanganyika and the Nyasf^a Lakes, and thus divide, by another ard 
a southerly lateral band, the great Depression of Central Af. ica. 

t A more daugeioii> place for encampment can scarcely he imagined, yet the T’. 
African everywhere prefers it because it is warm at ni^ht, and the surface is soft, * 
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number of 4000. AVhen the error was perceived, the Warori 
warmly welcomed the traders, calling them brothers, and led them to 
the quarters of tlieir iSultan. Mui’ Gurnbi was apparently in his 70th 
year, a man of venerable aspect, tall, burly, and light- coloured, with 
large ears, and a hooked nose like a “ maghrabi.” His sons, about 
thirty in number, all resembled him, their comeliness contrasting 
strongly with the common clansmen, who are considered by their 
chiefs as slaves. A tradition derives the origin of this royal race 
from 3[adagascar or one of its adjoining islets. Mui’ Gumbiwore 
a profusion of beads, many of them antiquated in form and colour, 
and now' unknown in tlie market of Zanzibar : above his left elbow 
he had a lumpy armlet of ivory, a decoration appropriated to 
chieftains. The Warori expressed their surprise that the country 
had not been lately visited by caravans, and, to encourage others, 
the Sultan offered large gangs of porters without pay to his 
visitors. These men never desert ; such disobedience would cost 
them their lives. From the settlement ofiMui’ (Tumbi to the coast 
the caravan travelled without accident, but under great hardships, 
living on roots and grasses for want of means to buy provisions. 

Tlie southern route from Unyanyeinbe to UMngu* numbers, as 
has been said, 30 marches, which may be reduced to 23. The 
route lies through Western Nguru and Unyangwira to Kiwere, 
which is reached in 14 marches ; thence the line deflects from s.e. 
to s.s.w'., and, after 16 stages, terminates at the southern 
extremity of U’ungu. 

The Wa'ungu are a warlike people, rich in cattle and ivor}% 
They are well armed with bows and arrows, spears, and shields of 
wood or bull’s hide, so large that they serve on occasions as tents. 
The head-quarters of the chief are described to be a boma or pali- 
sade about two miles long, roomy enough to contain the cattle, 
and surrounded by a river which flows from high and rocky hills 
in the neighbourhood. A bridge of planking is rendered necessarj* 
by the number of crocodiles ; it is removed wlien enemies approach, 
and the place is considered impregnable. Ironga, the late Sultan, 
after long suffering from the attacks of the Warori, called in the 
assistance of the Watuta : f the latter w ere victorious, but they 
proved themselves almost as fatal to their friends as to their 
enemies. M hen the E. African Expedition left Unyanyembe, the 
son of Ironga w as preparing to wreak vengeance upon Fundikira, 
its Sultan, for putting to death, under pretence of espionage, cer- 
tain of his father’s emissaries, who, cQpimissioned to purchase cattle, 
had established themselves in a style of grandeur which excited the 
ruler’s suspicion or cupidity. The avenger of blood, unwilling to 

* The word is variously pronounced, U'ungn, Uwungn, Uvun^, Ivungu, and 
Tungii. 

t 6Ve Chap. vn. 
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provoke the Arabs, sent to them a civil message, importing that 
red flags planted before their establishments should cause them to 
be respected. The merchants, however, sensibly declined tliis 
offer of immunity, and their refusal prevented a campaign. 

The principal authorities concerning the south-western or 
Kliokoro line are the Shaykhs Said bin Shnayn and llilal bin 
Nasir el Harisi, who had both made repeated journeys along that 
route. According to them, there are two distinct roads from 
Kazeh to K’hokoro. The direct passes over 13 marches of desert 
ground, in an almost straight line, and by hard work the nearest 
limits of cultivation may be reached in seven days. The other 
path traverses Nguru and Unyangwira as far as Kiwere, the 1 4th 
stiition, which adjoins the eastern boundary of K'hokoro. 

Both roads are described as easy, without stony hills or d(a*p 
mire. Three nullahs and several pools aftbrd abundant su})j)Ues 
of water, and the streams are with difficulty passable after rains. 
Two tribes must be traversed, the Southern Wanyamwezi and 
the Wakimbu, who in these parts have a great chief, Msongo: 
the Warori lie to the south and the south-east, K’hokoro pro- 
duces in abundance maize and holcus, sweet potato and manioc. 
The principal inquiry is for white, blue, and yellow jwrcelains ; in 
exchange the people give cattle and ivory, mostly collected from 
Urori and the southern regions. In this part of the country slaves 
are generally in demand, and the peo])le willingly receive them for 
tusks ; porters for caravans must, therefore, be collected in Unyam- 
wezi. According to the Arabs, the Wabisa tribes of the Northern 
N yassa cross the southern parts of K’hokoro on their way to the 
eastern coast. K'hokoro is connected with Utipa by a route of 18 
to 20 stages. From Ufipa 15 stations lead to Iwemba, and from 
Iwemba, according to the Arabs, 30 inarches conduct the traveller 
to Usenda, the capital of the Kazembi. Such are the estimates 
given by the merchants ; they must however be suspected of some 
exaggeration. 

^yond K’hokoro travellers mention a large ziwa or lake called 
Rukwa, Rugwa, or Ikwa : they describe it doubtfully. According 
to some eye-witnesses, it lies 7 short or 15 long marches east of 
K’hokoro, which would place it somewhere between that district 
and U’ungu. Others make it stretch four marches westwards of 
K'hokoro, and even join it on, after hea^y rains, to the Tanganyika 
Lake ; whilst, on the other hand, it is declared that the main road 
from Unyam wezi to Eastern ^larungu passes between the Tan- 
ganyika and the Rukwa. The most credible details concerning 
this ziwa are the following. The length of the lay from 
N.w. to S.E., according to others, from e. to w., is six days. Its 
lesser diameter is a long stage (15 miles) ; the w ater is stagnant, 
varying from ankle -deep to breast high, broadening and deepening 

VOL. XXIX. X 
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after rains ; it is crossed in three days. Travellers must pass the 
nights as they best can upon some mound partially submerged, 
and they find canoes or hollowed logs of wood to ferry their 
goods across the profounder parts. The lake is surrounded by high 
land, which does not however confine the bed, and the thickly- 
wooded banks abound in elephants, large game, and aquatic birds. 

The most interesting geographical feature in these southern pro- 
vinces is their main drain, the Rwaha River, which carries off the 
surplus humidity of all the lands lying to the south and the east of 
Unyam wezi, namely Ubena, Urori, Ugogo with its flanking deserts, 
and Western Usagara. Its source is unknown : some make it 
arise from K'honde (?), a hilly district lying to the west or the 
south-west of Ubena ; others derive it from a ziwa or lake six 
days distant in a south-westerly direction from Usanga. About 
Urori it is a perennial stream, knee-deep in the dry season, but 
un fordable during the masika : the banks are low, the sole is rocky, 
steep, and full of rapids. About the meridian of Maroro it breaks 
with a violent stream through a deep gap in the eastern ghauts 
of Africa, and, reaching the maritime plain, it spreads out, accord- 
ing to the people, into an extensive lagoon. In the country of the 
Wandandu, about ten da} s’ paddling or six to seven marches from 
the coast, it receives a shorter but a deeper branch called the 
Uranga.” * This stream is termed in its upper bed the 
IVtwera,” probably after a province on the western frontier of the 
Wangindo people, which is connected by commerce with Kilwa. 
The two main branches, Rwaha and Uranga, thus anastomosing, 
obtain the quasi-generic name of Rufiji, flow in a broad, deep 
stream through their alluvial valley, and, forming a diminutive 
delta, pass through eleven or twelve channels into the Indian 
(Icean, directly opposite the “ Kisimani Mafiyah,’' or the western 
watering-place on the island of Monfia, in 7^ 56' s. lat.t 

Unaccountably omitted in Capt. Owen's survey of the eastern 
coast of Africa, the Rufiji River appears about 1*819 for the first 
time in the map of M. yaiilnier de Mondevit, Lieut, de Vaisseau, 
accompanying M. Lislet Geoflroy’s Memoir on a Chart of Mada- 
gascar. I It was alluded to by Lieut. Hardy, who accom- 
panied Capt. Smee in 1811, when sent by the Government of 
Bomlxiy to collect information on the eastern coast of Africa. His 


* The Rufiji proper is correctly called the river of Uranga by Mr. Cooley’s in- 
formant, Mohammed bin Xasur, of Zanzibar ; and the African geographer identifies 
it Inner Africa Laid Open,’ p. fiO'i with the Kouenga of early writers. It is not, 
however, as he supposes, by any means, “ the southern state,” or “ the parent state,” 
cradle of the race ” of L’^nyamwezi. This theory arises from confusing 
the Wanjassaof the Maravi Lake with the tribes of the Tanganyika. 

t OthCT details concerning the mouth of this stream will be found in Chap. II. 

, ' Geography of N’yassi, pp. 24 , 25 ). See also ‘ Nouvelles Annales 

ac > oyage. Observations sur la Cdte de Zanguebar/ tome vi. 
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description is, however, somewhat enigmatical. The river Liiitoe, 
or Loffih, is conjectured to give passage to the waters of the Niger. 
It serpentines for eleven days, and then goes direct for three months 
and fifteen days, up to a lake in which is a high rocky hill with a 
few trees called Zuwarhah.” In those days geographers still per- 
sisted in deriving all the circulation of Africa — the Niger, the 
Nile, the Zaire or Congo, the Espirito Santo (the Manisji, King 
George, or Manyassa of Delagoa Buy), the Cuaina or Zambesi, 
the Juba or Govind, and the Ozi or Pokoniozi — from a single 
heart, the Great Central Lake, which here aj)pcars under its 
African name “ Ziwa,” corrupted to Zuwarhah. “ The w estern 
branch of this river from the hill is called Condoha, and it is said 
to go four or five months’ journey to its source. Marorrer is a town 
on its banks, one month from the hill, and Singoser is another, 
about two months ; the tribes inhabiting the western branch are 
called Wangarah, but this is probably the name of an island formed 
by two channels, tw^enty-eight days from the hill.” The preceding 
pages will explain the corruptions and misapplications of Mu- 
kondokwa,* Maroro, and Usagozi. Wangarah is either a mistake 
for the AVasagara tribe or more probably for Uranga, the south- 
western affluent of the llw aha. Mr. Cooley has correctly described 
the lower course of the Rufiji ; but beyond that point he has 
necessarily fallen into error. We see, therefore, that the accounts 
furnished by Hardy fortunately bind together all these details, 
and that the Magozi as well as the Swaha, which receives the river 
of Maroro, are but portions under different names of that great 
river which he traces up from the mouth of the Lufiji by ^Maroro 
and Sagozi to Zuw arhah, that is, Ziwa or the lake.” In this ])assage 
the Malagarazi influent of the Tanganyika is confounded w ith the 
Rw^aha, which has assumed the un- African form Swaha, and a 
fancifiil affinity of names has connected the Rwaha w ith the Ziwa,t 


* Mr. Cooley interprets “ Condoha” as a local name, Kindoca, derived from the 
Mundoca, a tribe well known at Kilwa. The Wandoka, however, inhabit only the 
rising grounds immediately behind the maritime plain, and do not extend for 
any distance into the interior. Perhaps Condoha may have been written for 
K*honde, the place where the Rwaha is said to rise. In Kisawahili K’honde means 
a plantation on high ground. According to ilr. Cooley, “Conda, in Congoese. and 
also in Sawahiii, means hill.” But, in Kisawahili, konda (or conda) is a “fist,” 
and konde, an adjective, “ thin” or “ weak.” 

t The plural of ziwa is not, as Mr. Cooley supposes, wazfwa, which would make 
it an animate noun, but ma^iwa. Ziwa siguifies primarily a breast or dug, hence 
a pond, or lake ; and maziwa is the generic term for milk. Moreover, no Arab 
would ** inflect ziwa after his own fashion, making for the plural, perhaps, 
ziwahab, and for the adjective ziwai.” The Arabized plural of ziwa is ziw^t ; as 
mbuga, a swamp, becomes, in the Arabic of Zanzibar, bug^t. As has been 
mentioned, Mr. Cwley has interpreted mtirnsura (morisuro) to signify water in 
general. But, in the Kihiao, the dialect of Uhiao, lusuro means a river or flowing 
stream ; whereas mezi, or mesi (in the Kisawtdiili maji), is the common term for 
water, 

X 2 
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which probably represents not the Tanganyika, but some expansion 
of the stream in the central bed or a reservoir at the head. 

The curious error of the ‘ Mombas Mission Map,’ in confounding 
Nguni, south of Unyamwezi, with Ngu or Nguru, the hilly region 
near Saadani, and thus causing the stream to flow across the beds 
of the Kingani, the Mgeta, and other rivers, has already been 
alluded to. 


CHAPTEE XIL 

f^KETCn OF THE ETHNOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, THE DrESS AND ORNAMENTS, 

OF THE VARIOUS TkIBES EXTENDING FROM THE CoAST OF ZANZIBAR INTO 

Central Intertropical Africa. 

The Greater South African family, so called to distinguish it from 
the Lesser South African of the Hottentots, Bushmen, and their 
congeners,* seems to occupy an ethnological position between the 
Semitico- African races — Libyans, Berbers, Oriental Nubians, Abys- 
slnians, Gallas, Danakil, and Somal — extending from the north 
of Mount Atlas to the easteni Horn of the continent, and the 
iiborigincs of Central Negroland, the western projection of Sene- 
gambia, and the countries behind the Bights of J Jenin and Biafra. 
The habitat of this great negroid people, who appear to be mulattos 
in the maritime region, and who gradually merge, without abrupt or 
broadly-marked line of demarcation, into the true negro about the 
central parts of the continent, may be roughly laid down in extent 
from 2^ to 3^ n. lat. to the regions subtending the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is connected by analogies of grammar 'and vocabularj. 
and is divided by the minor details of language into three great 
families, the MC^^tern, the eastern, and the :?outhern. 

The southern family has separated into the Kafirs properly so 
called, the Bachwana, the Rilakahari, the tribes of Ovampo, and 
a host of minor subdivisions. Tradition and history lead to the 
conclusion that this ^ people has gradually extended itself from 
northern foci of emigration. 


* The Lesser Sooth African faiuilies are all cognate in language, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Norris and other philologists, presents some curiQus points of resem- 
blance in inflexion with the Coptic tongue, and is a branch distinct from the 
dialects of the Greater South African race. Physiologically, the former are 
separated from the latter by a greater animality in the shape of the prognathous 
jaw and the elongated pelvis, by the pyramidal skull, dwarfish stature, and small 
and delicate extremities. It has long been believed that the Hottentots and their 
congeners once occupied the whole of the laud immediately north of the Cape, 
and that tliey were graduaUy encroached upon, demoralized, and almost dispersed 
by the more warlike northern tribes of Kafirs and their congeners. “ Imperish- 
ability ’■ is said by Dr. Livingstone to “ form a remarkable feature in the entire 
African race.” This assertion requires, however, to be confirmed by time. 
Barrow (‘Travels in Southern Africa/ chap, iii.) prophesies very differently: 
“ The name of Hottentot will be forgotten, or remembered only as that of a 
deceased person of little note.” 





Central Equatorial Africa, 

The western family includes the races of the seven kingdoms 
which formerly composed the extent>ive empire of the ^‘Mani- 
Kongo ” — the Lord of (’ongo, extending, with 300 leagues of sea- 
board, between Capes T^opez and Negro, with an extreme inland 
breadth of 500 or 000 miles. 

The eastern family stretches over the coasts of the Mozambique and 
Zanzibar, from Cape Delgado to the Kquator, where it is limited by 
the lands of the G alias and the Soiuab Interiorly, numerous 
tribes extend into the central regions of Intertropical Africa ; they 
arc all similar in appearance and cognate in idiom, although the 
difference of vocabulary renders neighbouring tribes unintelligible 
to one another. It has been appropriately called the Zangian ” 
family of language, and it differs radically from the Semitico- African 
of the Caucasian races, and the multitudinous jargons of Negro- 
land proper. 

The Zangian races appear of a mixed blood ; their physiology 
varies as it inclines to the predominating element. The \V asawa- 
hili, and the Wamrima of the coast, like a similar race in Western 
India,* are sprung from the intercourse of foreign traders and emi- 
grants — Phenicians, Jews, Arabs, and Persians — with the African 
aborigines. Even in the days of the Peri plus (first to third century 
of the Christian era) the maritime lands were subject to the chiefs of 
Yemen ; yet the appearance of the population is markedly more 
negroid than that of the semi-Caucasian Galla and Soraal. There 
is also a tolerably regular gradation of races from east to west; 
the Coast Arabs are somewhat more Semitic than the Wasawahili, 
and the latter are more Arabian in appearance than the neighbour- 
ing tribes of Pagans. These, in turn, are less African than the 
people of the central regions ; and the Palonda ( Walonda V) of 
Mwata ya Nvo are almost pure negroes, with long, narrow heads, 
thick lips, fiat noses, and elongated calces. 

To this general rule there are many exceptions. The Wakhutu 
and Waziraha, quasi-maritime races, are darker and more de- 
graded than their western neighbours the Wagogo ; and the Wajiji 
are coal-black, though bounded northwards by the light-com- 
plexion ed Warundi. These, however, are local varieties, which 
depend upon the multitude of agents— altitude and degradation, 
heat and cold, dryness and humidity — expressed by the word 
climate. It is easier to explain the phenomenon of a graduated 
scale, and of a different organization, amongst tribes living under the 
same parallels of the same continent, in similarity of diet and dress, 
manners, customs, and religion, by their long intercourse with 
foreign settlers and colonists, than to suppose that the aboriginal 

^ The Maplahs or Mapillahs, “ sons of mothers,” for instance, deriTe their origin 
from sires of Omani, Hazramauti, and Yemeni blood, who in ancient times trafficked 
with and settled in the country. 
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races of the eastern half are naturally negroid, as their W, Afirican 
congeners are naturally negro.* 

The severed types in E. Africa have endured sufficiently long to 
acquire a certain permanence and continuity, and an experienced 
eye, without the aid of tooth or skin marks, can easily distinguish 
between the people of the several regions. The exceptional ap- 
pearances of sooty skins, short crisp hair, and degraded forms, 
contrasting with the higher organizations of a clan, may be ex- 
plained by the mixing of the tribes, by migration and intermar- 
riage, and by the prevalence of slavery. The system of kidnap- 
ping, and of commandos, and of border wars, causes also confusion 
of blood. In addition to the details concerning the Wakamba, the 
Wadoe, the Wasagara, the Wahha, the AVakimbu, and the other 
dispersed tribes mentioned in the preceding pages, the following 
instances of ready migration may prove that the E. African is still 
a semi-noniade. The Wanyika, now near Mombasah, came ori- 
ginally from the lands about the Ozi Rivei*. The Washenzi, or 
serviles of Usumbara, who in appearance resemble the darker 
Wanyika, lately emigrated from the regions lying south-west of the 
Rufu or Pangani River. The Wasegeju, who are palpably the 
Mossequios of the Portuguese hlstorians,t in ancient times, accord- 
ing to their tradition, inhabited Ushangaya, or, as it is called in 
our maps, Shiraz Town,'’ near Bette, or Patta Island ; thence ex- 
pelled by the Wasawahili, aided by the Gallas, they fled to Pokomo, 
an inner province on the Ozi River, and another blood feud drove 
them to their present seats near AVanga and Tanga, south of 3Iom- 
biisah. But a few months ago, a tribe of Wasukuma, or northern 
Wanyamwezi, compelled to an exodus by civil war, marched with 
their wives and families, arms and cattle, into the territorj^ of Fun- 
di kira, chief of Unyanyembe, and obtained from him, as is 
customar}', lands for support. The forest soon became a field of 


* Our older travellers almost universally agreed in deriving the Kafirs of the 
southern angle of Africa from the Bedouins of Arabia. The principal points of re- 
semblance fixed upon were their pastoral habits and manners, their hospitality to 
guests, their tent-shaped huts, and the universal practice of circumcision. But the 
customs of the people are the produce of climate, the circular hut is general 
throughout the wilder tribes of Africa, and circumcision appears to be originally 
an African, not an Asiatic rite. Other authors claim for them a Jewish or Is- 


raelitic origin, *pioting their circumcisions, l»etrothals before marriage (the custom 
of all ^sterns ,, purification by water and shaving the head (natural in hot 
climates), tninsferring impurity or infection from a sick individual to a slain 
animal i Hu instinctive and general superstition), the marriage of a brother’s widow 
(a practice probably arising from a desire to keep property in the family), the 
chiefs sitting in judgment at the gate (which, being the most public place, is of 
course selected and the women hastening from the settlement to meet warriors 
^turning from an expedition (a custom which need not be derived by one people 
firom another). ^ ^ 

.. M ^ near Malindi, who in 1589 stemmed the tide of 

Mnzimba invasion. tMr. Cooley, ‘ Inner Africa Laid Open,’ p. 124.) 
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black-jacks, the bceluve huts rose in a week, the felled or fired 
trees were converted into a palisade, and the hamlet assumed 
the name of the immigrant headman. In these lands there is no 
necessity for men to tread, as the ])eople say, upon one another. 

The whole race of Southern Africa is divided, by the accidents 
of climate and position, into three orders. First are the fierce 
pastoral and nomadic tribes, the ^^\\masai, the \\ akwafi, and the 
VVatuta, who, like the Gallas, the Somal, and certain of the great 
Kafir race, rely upon the produce of their cattle, the chase, and the 
foray. They are the constant terror of the more civilised races 
around them ; with them 

riimder and murder are the kingdom's laws; 

and to be wealthy, especially in flocks and herds, is to invite 
an attack. Secondly ranks the semi-])astoral, as the Wakamba, 
and other races, who, though without settled abodes, apply their 
women and children to the cultivation of the soil. They are not to 
be trusted ; they ever retain a propensity for feud and foray, and 
they feel but little disinclination to abandon their lands. And the 
third step in progress has been taken by the AVazararao, and the 
many distinct tribes lying between the coast and the centre of the 
continent. They arc tamed to strangers by an inordinate love of 
commerce and barter, but the nature of their intercourse, which is 
based upon slavery, renders them prone to bloodshed and civil war. 

It IS difficult to precise, without statistical data, the fecundity of 
the E. African race, as evidenced by the average number of off- 
spring. The Arabs agree in asserting that, in spite of favourable 
physical conditions, the women are not prolific, and the impression 
borne away by a passing traveller is that, except in rare cases of 
polygamy, families are small. The same phenomenon appears to 
have been remarked by explorers in Western Africa. It is salient 
amongst the slaves at Zanzibar. There even artificial means for 
obviating the troubles of mateniity are generally practised ; a 
woman will not become a mother when she knows that her child 
may at any moment be torn from her arms. In E. Africa, besides 
climate, the checks upon ])opulation are scanty diet, early marriages, 
— which, even amongst civilized people, are rarely fruitful — and 
the gross depravity of the race, apparently the modus operandl by 
which nature annihilates the savage trilx's, like the Red Indian and 
the Australian, that come into collision with higher organizations. 

Eastern Africa is no exception to the general rule which 
makes the maritime tribes infamous for daring and treachery, 
the ready instruments of all vdlany, and the most dangerous to 
travellers. This arises j^artly from the degradation of the people 
by a climate adverse to energj^ and industry, partly from the evil 
effects of semi-civilization, and a familiarity with the foreigner 
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which dcg-enerates into contempt. North of the Pangani River 
the Wadigo and the Wasegeju ; southwards the turbulent Wa^e- 
gura, the cannibal Wadoe, and the Wazaramo betw'een the Kingani 
River and tlie parallel of Mbuamaji, the \A''angIndo tribe behmd 
Kihva, and the \A"ainakua of Mozambique, are all instances of the 
exclusiveness which has caused Africa to be compared with the 
cocoa-nut — hard to penetrate only from without. 

Although amongst the races of E. Africa no caste, properly so 
called, exists, there are superior and inferior tribes. Of the former 
docription are the AVahinda and AVatosi, of the latter the AVahha 
and the AA^asheiizi of Usumbara. The origin of these races, wEo, 
without apparent cause, are considered cheap and vile, is never 
known ; they may be either the remnants of the subjugated abori- 
gines, or ancient outcasts from existing tribes. As the pure 
Hindoos had their mlenchhas, or mixed breeds, and the Arabs of 
Oman and Axemen still retain, contrary to the spirit of El Islam, 
their Akhdam, or serviles, so in Africa the Gallas have their 
Palialo and Ariangulo, the Somal their Alidgan, the AVamasai and 
AA^akwafi their Wandurubo, the Kafirs their Fingos or beggars, the 
Biichw’aiias their Balalas, and even the wretched Hottentots their 
Soiiquas and Bushmen.* In the East, moreover, the blacksmith is 
geimrally considered a low-caste man. The ‘‘Lohar’’ is despised 
ill India. In Maskat the “Haddad,” as well as the tanner, the 
shoemaker, and the dyer, never belongs to a noble tribe ; in El 
Hejaz, the Khelawiyah, who work in iron, are held contemptible. 
AiUiUigst the Abyssinians the blacksmith is hated and feared as a 
magician. The Soraal will not interrnany with the “ Handad 
and tlie AA'akwafi look upon the Elkoiiono as slaves.f The mhesi,” 
or iron- worker of Unyamwezi, is of the AVafyoma tribe ; he is con- 
sidered vile, not by birth, but by occupation. 

1’he principal fiirhting tribes in tliis portion of E. Africa are the 
AA^azt'gura, the AAAamasai and their kindred the AA^akwafi, the 
AA azaramo, the AA^arori, the AAAatuta, the AA^anindi, and the AA^a- 
ganda, concerning whom details have already been given. It may 
be observed, the present high road from the Zanzibar coast beyond 
the AA azaramo to Ujiji runs through comparatively quiet and 
peai’cful races ; on the north and south of it the land sw'arms with 
extorti(mato sultans and predatorj" subjects, who cannot be visited 
except by large and w ell-armed caravans. 

(cannibalism in this portion of Africii is rare; it results either 


The same phenoraeDon may he traced in European history: the HeJots of the 
J-partans, the Limigantes of the Sarmatians, and the Lapps of the Finns are familiar 
instances. 


,, t Tf"? is found in the adjacent provinces of Usambiro and Utuinbara, and 

Munmlil una Id Sonthern L'jofu they are subject to the chief JInya 

Wurunda, and in Lsui to the fc>ultan Sawarora. Sec Chap. X, ^ 
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from policy or from necessity. The maritime Wadoe, for instance, 
practised it with effect in their wars with the Wakamba, and have 
continued it against their present enemies, the Wazegura. The 
Lakist Wabembe are compelled at times, like the Midgan of the 
Soinal, to become man-eaters. Our older travellers in Western 
Africa there describe some races, like tlie Anziki, Anzigui, or Bow- 
man tribes, as ‘‘ cannibals from choice, eating human flesh, not from 
necessity, but from preference f ’ the Jagas (Giagas) are also men- 
tioned as the “greatest cannibals and man-eaters that be in the 
world, for they feed chiefly on man’s flesh.” Tlieso, however, are 
the theories of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It appears 
more rational to explain, by necessity or policy, the accidental pre- 
valence of a practice opposed in some sense to nature, rather than 
to seek in it a religious or a superstitious motive, or an acquired 
predilection for the article. 

The aspect of the great mass of this negroid race is not unjwc- 
possessing. They are tall and well-made mulattos, rather above the 
European standard ; a giant or a dwarf is never seen, and in^ta^ces 
of deformity are exceedingly rare. In youth their limbs are fre- 
quently long, lank, and loose, like those of the wilder animals com- 
pared with the tame ; in middle life the frame often becomes, 
especially in women, somewhat too bulky, like that of the Anglo- 
Saxon, for the extremities ; amongst Africans this conformation 
denotes weakness. The favourite standing-position is cross-legged, 
their gait when walking is light and springy, and they run like 
Basques, though, like all untaught men, they raise the leg toc) high 
for speed. But they can neither climb nor jump, tiiey ignore 
wrestling, boxing, gymnastics, manly games, and athletic exercises, 
which enable man to apply his force, and in muscular strength and 
power of endurance they appear, as usual, inferior to the civilized. 

The expression of the countenance differs in the several tribes. 
Amongst the least cultivated it is wild, restless, and startled, or 
fierce, surly, and sullen, or coarse and disagreeable. The features, 
exposed to the glaring sun and the nipping cold, acquire that con- 
traction of the muscles and fixed distortion which di^tinguish 
the M'eatherworn classes in Europe. The traveller often re- 
marks a childish wondering stare, and an absence of intelligence, 
kindness, and serenity, which makes the Moslems pray for protec- 
tion against the mortification of such countenances. In the nobler 
tribes there is not, unfrequently, a high degree of vivacity, intelli- 
gence, and merriment. A handsome man, except amongst the 
chiefs, is never seen, and an agreeable face strikes the eye as ex- 
ceptional. Some of the women, however, especially the wives and 
daughters of sultans, may he called beautiful. The browns high 
and cylindrical, and well -curved brows set off dark, sparkling eyes, 
which give a peculiar animation to the countenance. The nose is 
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straight and Grecian, as may be seen amongst the Abyssinian and 
the Sonial ; the face is oval and regular, the complexion a clear 
glossy brown, and the hair a jetty black, dashed as it were with 
blue. The teeth are beautifully white and regular, distracting at- 
tention from the somewhat tumid and everted lips, and the full lower 
jaw, which display African blood. The expression is at once soft, 
amiable, and spiritual — the true “ xctkov ” in womanhood. Such 
faces are not more admired by the European than by the African, 
who might be supposed to have a predilection for lips thicker, and 
noses flatter, and jowls wider, than those of the general. But beauty 
in the works of nature, as in those of art, rests upon no arbitrary 
law, no empirical formulae ; and a beautiful woman, amongst all 
races and in all climates, is equally admired — a practical contradic- 
tion of the philosopher’s “ Association 1110017.” The children 
are distinguished by that grotesque prettiness which we admire 
in the young of the lowxr animals. The general aspect in old age, 
w^hen the limbs have shrivelled and the muscles have relaxed, 
especially amongst the women, is hideously ape-like. 

The cranium is of the long-narrow shape, and the parietal por- 
tions are so crushed in the regions of acquisitiveness, ideality, and 
const ructi veil ess, that, by the side of the African’s, the Arab’s flat 
skull appears well filled out, and tlie Indian's a bullet-head.*’ As 
in the Egyptian, the line rises from iKuievolence, ivhich is low', by 
an upward elongation to fimness and self-esteem ; these organs are 
well developed, whilst the rest of the arch, supposed to contain the 
moral sentiments, w ants roundness and height. Not unfrequently the 
forehead converges to a central protuberosity, where phrenologists 
locate eventuality, like the convex boss of a shield, and the sur- 
rounding organs fall away from it. The cranium from behind often 
appears of cauliflower shape, the coronal region is ignobly flat, the 
oceijmt — the breeching of the gun — weakly droops, and the bony 
processes, where cautiousness is sujiposcd to reside, protrude like 
knobs. The osteological structure is by no means so heavy, dense, 
and niiissive as in the pure negro cranium, and the skull sits easily 
upon the neck. 

The form of the face is a compound of Asia in the upper, and of 
Africa in the lower j)arts. The forehead, amongst the finer types, 
and in most of tlie chiefs, is high and commanding. Usually it is 
a long-narrow, the ridge where the temporal muscles are inserted 
projects well over the eyes, and the glabella are marked and pro- 
minent — a common conformation amongst savages and barbarians 
who exercise their perceptive more than their reflective faculties. 
1 he^ bridge of the nose is rarely flat, though not without a deepen- 
ing in the interorbital portion, and the eyes are wide apart. On 
the other hand, the depth of the temporal fossae, and the protru- 
sion of the zygomata and the malar bones, producing, with the 
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peaked and weakly retreating chin and high crown, a lozenge-like 
aspect, the large continuous teeth, with the prominent and exten- 
sive alveolar edges sloping outwards, and the prognathous jaw so 
protruding that, in profile, the lips project beyond the nose- tip, 
assimilate the physiognomy to that of the negro, and caricature 
the felon-face of Kun)})e. 

The skeleton is of eumorphous proportions, straight, firm, and 
square. The low er ribs are somewhat spread out, making the body 
almost as broad at the waist as over the pectoral mu>cles, and a 
thin flank ” is rarely seen, except in early youth, w hen the figure is 
lank and spare like a leopard’s. The tibia is not oftensively convex, 
unless bent forward and deformed by early porterage, and the fore- 
arm is rarely of the a])e-like dimensions which distinguish some of 
the Sonial. The bones of the hands and feet are large, flat, and 
unsightly ; the heel protrudes more than in the (’aucasian, hut less 
than in the real negro. 

The muscles are often of remarkable volume, c«alculated to 
impress the locomotive system with a false aspect of physical 
strength. They are seldom, however, strong and knotty, and they 
present few asperities of projecting bone and sinew' ; in this jioint 
the East African resembles the Indian. In the case of tlie well-fed 
a thick layer of adipose tissue makes the surface app(.'ar smooth, 
regular, and deficient in manly firmness. 

The skin, like the hair, is of the melanous order, thougii the 
leucous, as appears in the preceding pages, is not wanting.* 
There are three distinct zones of colour,! regulated by the mani- 
fold influences of atmosphere and hygrometry, diet, exposure, pro- 
fession, and similar modifiers. The people of the maritime regions 
and of Eastern Usagara have rough dirty skins, of a dull pale 
black, like that of diluted Indiandnk ; sometimes, though rarely, 
passing into a chocolate tinge. Erom the central elevations of 
Usagara the complexion improves ; and in Ugogo, Uhumba, and 
Umasai appears the yellow' skin so much prized in East(Tn Africa. 
Many have that tawny leonine hue of the .Vrabs which some phy- 
siologists suppose was the original colour of the Adamical family, 
and which both negro and white combine in admiring, though 
each looks upon the other as the abnormal man. From Unyam- 


* See Chap. Ill, Dr. Livingstone explains the absence of albinos in Southern 
Africa by the superstitious of the people, who will not allow them to live. In 
E. Africa specimens were seen in Tanga and Uzaraino itlie maritime regions), 
in Unyamwezi, and on the route to the Xyanza Lake. The Arabs spoke of many 
others. 

t Similarly, Dr. Livingstone (chap. XNiii.'< remarked in Southern Africa three 
different zones of colour. The tribes on the E. and TV. seaboards are described as 
very dark ; two bands of lighter colour, the western c)f which embraces the 
Balakahari and the llachwana, lie about 3uo miles inland from both coasts; and 
finally, in the central basin or depression of the continent, the people are almost 
blacks. 
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w’czl to the Tanganyika Lake, in those low levels where heat and 
humidity are in excess, the people — Wajiji, Wavira, Wafipa, and 
others — become lamp-black, without a shade of brown. The cold 
produced by rarefied atmosphere in elevated lands materially modi- 
fies the complexion ; the mountaineers, for instance, are of an 
‘‘Indian red” colour, with a warm coppery tinge, which gives 
“salt”— that is to say, an appearance of life and health — to the 
skin. Again, much allowance must be made for the seminality of 
the various races.* The ruling classes — Wahinda and Watosi — 
are tawny -red or amber-brown ; a tint of yellow ochre is sometimes 
seen, and in individuals it deepens to a sepia or bronze colour. 
The lower races — Warori, Wahehe, and Wataturu — pass through 
various gradations of dark-bronze, black-brown, and lamp-black. 
As a rule, fairness of complexion distinguishes the chiefs. The 
texture of the skin is fine and uniform in those who can afford fat, 
oil, or butter to soften the epidermis and to draw out its colour. 
AVhen unguents are not used the outer coat is scurfy, scaly, rusty, 
covered with excrescences, dull and dirty in tint, and seldom with- 
out disease. Some tribes disguise, like the Hottentots, their com- 
plexions, by rubbing in unguents of red ochre and mineral earths 
until the eye cannot distinguish the natural from the artificial. 
Rugosities and deep lines soon seam the skin ; these effects of 
hardship, exposure, and a debauched life give to youth the aspect 
of old age. 

The original purpose of tattooing was possibly by diminishing 
the sensibility of the skin to act as a succedaneum for cloth- 
ing.t In course of time, when the necessity became less obvious, it 
was retained as a distinction between the tribes, and was considered 
in the light of an ornament I Some races, however, like the Wan- 


* So the Ariaii Rrahraan of India, though inhabiting a low and damp, a hot and 
inland region, is a sallow man. and the Parsis are still Persians, though exposed 
to Indian induences for luoo years ; whilst the Tibetans, placed in one of the 
highest of inhabited regions, in an atmosphere intensely pure, clear, and cold, are 
a dark race. The Syrian Jews, who have inhabited Aden for at least 23 centuries, 
are still a light-coloured people, with yellowish hair ; whilst some of the hill tribes 
of Vemen, probably tainted with Abyssinian blood in remote ages, are almost black. 

t Our older travellers attribute the origin of the practice to a total want of 
mental resources, and to the pleasurable sensation caused by the slight irritation 
ot the process. As, however, it supplies no employment, and the operation, more- 
o\er, IS by no means agreeable, the practice must be otherwise explained. The 
savage, the barbarian, and the civilized man agree in attempting to improve upon 
the noblest work of the Creator. ^ They flatten or circularize their skulls, shave 
their heads or twi<it and curl their straight hair, mark and brand their foreheads, 
trim or their eyebrows, pluck out their eyelashes, gash their cheeks, bore 
nob s III their ears and notes, remove their moustachios, mow or eradicate their 
beards, chip or extract their teeth, stain their gums, compress their hamstrings, 
skin their feet. For the same reason, they tattoo patterns upon the 

to eradicate this old habit, -which man seems to 
have learned m h>s infancy. The Fellahs of Egypt will see the faces of their 
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yika, have given up these beauty-marks/’ declaring that they will 
110 longer spoil their skins. The operation is performed at any 
time of life ; the pattern is drawn by points or by slits with a 
common knife or razor ; and the colouring matter ib pounded char« 
coal mixed with grease or ca&tor-oil. The tattoos of the several 
tribes have been described, each in loco. By the help of this 
rilievo ornament and a dark skin, their a])]H'arance does nut 
suggest to a European tlie idea of nudity ; and they are far 
less ignoble objects, in point of outward sliow, than the s(iualid and 
poorly clad sous of civilization. 

The peculiar effluvium of the person marks the coiii^iinguinity of 
the negroid with the negro races. It is not observed amongst 
the Egyptians, the Abyssinians, tlie alias, and tlie Soinal : it 
prevails, however, amongst the IVasawahili and Wamrima of the 
coast and island of Zanzibar, and extends throughout the interior.* 
It appears to arise from a jieculiar conformation and development 
of the sebaceous glands, not, as some have thought, from want of 
cleanliness; in fact, ablution seems to have no effect upon it. 
Nor is it the result of diet, for the negro preserves his peculiarity 
even when born and bred in foreign lands. f It is an odour sui 
ge 7 i€ris: brought forth by excitement of mind or exercise of body, it 
taints a room, and becomes unbearable to some Europeans, aiusing 
nausea and fainting fits. The secretion from a negro's feet will 
stain a mat; and if he sit upon a light'Coloured plank, he vill 
leave a mark which can be obliterated only by scouring'dro])s. 

The hair of these races has invariably a cri^^p, short, and stiff 
curl ; the crinal line i> low, and often encroaches upon the tein])les. 
There are two modes of growth, whose difference is partially attri- 
butable to race and blood, one being distinctive of the African, whilst 
the other belongs to the rest of the human family. The negroid's 
scalp is sometimes dotted, like the negro's, with diminutive black 
tufts like pepper- corns, and the hair springs as if from a system of 
moles, displaving when short a network of ej)idennis between 
lumps not unlike dry leaves of black tea. VVlieii such is the case, 
the pile, on the breast for instance, grows In similar patches. In 
the generality, however, the hair, like tliat of Europeans, is equally 
distributed over the scalp, and covers the head in a frizzly bush. 


'women tattooed in spite of the Olcma. and the poorer classes in many parts of 
Arabia still ornament their skins with “ dagh/' lines, like cupping cuts, upon the 
forehead, cheeks, and chin, round the 'wrists and ankles, and extending from the 
legs to the throat. Even the sanctity of Meccah cannot do away with the pal- 
pably pagan mashali ” or face-cuts. Amongst the Xilotic tribes, those of Arab 
origin, as the Shagiyah and their neighbours, affect the tattoo, which the African 
races about them ignore. 

* The people of the Comoro Islands have, it is said, the African effluvium, which 
somewhat invalidates their claim to pure Koraysh origin. The Malagash (of 
Madagascar) have it not. 

t For a curious effect of climate, commonly reported by the Arabs, see Chap. VI. 
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The locks do not stand erect like those of the Somal ; having 
attained a certain length, they depend, and after four or five inches 
the fibre splits and ceases to grow. The colour is of a deep dull 
black, only in favoured cases purple-blue like the raven’s wing, and 
in age or when unanointed it inclines to a sunburnt-brow'n or a dark 
oakum colour, most unpleasant to the eye. The East African is 
by no means a hairy man.* Little pile appears upon the body ; 
the honours of the chin grow late in life, and never attain 
Caucasian length. The beard, which sometimes sprouts in the 
pepper- coni form, is plucked out, like the moustiichios, wuth iron 
pincers ; when sufficiently bushy it is adorned with beads. The 
('yebrow’s, and especially the eyelashes, are carefully removed 
by both sexes, giving a weak and staring expression to the organ 
which they are made to protect. 

The negroids apply all the powers of their minds to dressing the 
hair in the most fantastic of fashions ; as in bygone days of crinal 
landscapes and perruqucs, ho is most gallant that is most mon- 
strous to behold.” The implements of decoration are the razor and 
the comb. The former is a spearhead of soft malleable iron, 
enclosed in a cylinder of w’ood, ivory, or metal, sometimes prettily 
ornamented w ith brass and copper w ire ; and a man of ‘‘ fashion ” 
w alks about wdtli the case bound by a string above his left elbow', and 
at times uses it as efficiently as the Roman matron wields her lx)dkin. 
It requires an African scalp to w ithstand the intolerable scraping of 
the blade, which is sharj)ened upon a kino’o, generally a bit of 
hornblende usc'd as a hone. The >hamio or (oinb is made of four 
to six bamlK)o-spliiits, several inches long, j)oiiited at tlie tips, and 
hound together at the base with fibre or unravelled thread ; it 
parts the most tangled hx*ks peremptorily as would a two-proimed 
steel fork. 

W' (uiuMi usually shave the whole head. Some of the juniors 
merely clear away the forehead hair, to make a clean circle of 
curls which rise short and thick, crisp and shiny, like a skullcap of 
Astrakhan w'ool. Others plait the lengths together in little 
parallel lines of various directions, as, for instance, from the back of 
the head to each ear : this is by no means a becoming coifiure ; 
more scalp than hair appears, and the partings look like the 
furrows ot a melon. Others wear, like the men, a fim^like fringe 
ot diminutive ringlets extending dowm the neck, and cut short, 
a f enfant, across the forehead. They are fond of queues and 
accroehe-ccrurs, to which, tightly bound with wire or fibre, they 
C()Tnuiuiu(’ate a bending line of beauty, which forcibly suggests 
the idea of a young porker’s tail. 

The Arabs, as has l>eeu montioneil, complain that baUluess and loss of beard 
au' the resnlts of a long residence in E, Africa. Here, as elsewhere, they have a 
prejudice again!^t a slave gifted witli a large and bushy beard. 
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The popular head-dresses have been described when treating of 
the several tribes. The Wazaraino, fur instance, affect the clay- 
thatch ; the Wagogo, A\ asiigara, and \\"anyauiwezi wear the 
ringlet-fringe of ancient Egypt; in Karag^ali and Ugunda the 
kishshah or crest and the tiara of abrus-seeds are ])refeiTed ; the 
A\"ajiji and other Lakists leave u])on the shaven scalj) cresccuits and 
circlets, sipiares and patciies, buttons, s])irals, and screw-lik(' lines 
of hair, which are not allowed to grow long ; and tin' ^Va^nkun)a 
decorate their locks with fierce-looking ])luine> of white ostrich - 
feathers. Some iiieii shave the ])oll, after the fashion of monks, 
others the w hole head, others the brow from ear to ('ar, others clear 
away a patch on one side, and others leave shnshah or calotti's of 
locks, large and small, u])on the a])ex of the cranium. A more 
peculiar decoration is a long cone of uj)right hair, rising from the 
scalp, which is scraped off' round its base, and whipped round w ith 
bniss wire : some have from two to half-a-dozen upright ])igtaiE, 
with tufty ends like stiff' brushes, creating the head. Tlu‘ most 
becoming ornaments are the ringlets decorated either with a Ix'ad 
at the end of each twist, or a shining brass ball about the size of a 
pea : these ornaments are disposed w ithout regularity, here thick, 
there rare, in number perhaps forty or fffty, and differing^ in size 
^ind colour. Hair, wdien worn long, is generally contined close 
to the head and above the cars by a fillet of cord, leather, or cloth, 
and the rat)st gaudy bandeau is the mo^t admired. Huga' bunches 
of the spoils of domestic tucks, jays, owls, and (Tc^ted cranes arc 
mounted on leather or inserted in a cone of gourd-rind, and tied 
with thongs under tlie chin. The zebra's tail is a favourite orna- 
ment : some wear four of these articles stiffly ])rojeeting from dif- 
ferent parts of the head ; others prefer a rouleau of red stuff, others 
a ngala or strip of black-and-white zebra's mane projecting like a 
gloria from the head, giving it a most grotesque aspect. A brave 
will distinguish himself, like the w ives of the Kafir chiefs, by a cap 
made of the spoils of the leo}:>ard, the ocelot, or the black monkey ; 
the paws repcjse upon his shoulders, the tail depends along his 
back, and he is happy if he can render his appearance more striking 
by bands and patches of scarlet cloth. Others affect strips of hide 
or cows'-tails, dried and stiffened, standing straight up, like the 
unicorn’s armature, from the forehead. This list of crinal decora- 
tions mav suffice as a specimen of the inffnite di verity of savage 
taste. It would be difficult, indeed, for the mind of man to imagine 
anything grotesque or fantastic, or mean or hideous, which may 
not be found used as an onianient by the f^ast Africans, 

Amongst these negroids the face is rarely oval ; it is either lozenge- 
shaped, or in some races, n? the Wagogo, round and fleshy. The 
outspread zygomata often make it appear from behind broader than 
the cranium ; a conformation which gives a i>eculiarly animal look. 
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Seen in profile, the facial angle is disagreeably acute, the lips 
forming the projection. The eyes are sometimes straight and well 
openecl ; tlie Wazaramo, the Wakhutu, and other tribes, however, 
resemble the Chinese in the seeming obliquity of these organs, 
caused by the skin being drawn tight over the wide and open 
malar region. Squinting is common, blindness exceedingly rare ; the 
easels being probably cleared off by starvation. The cornea is seldom 
black; it usually varies from a deep chesnut to a dark-brown, 
spotted here and there Muth yellow specks. A white “white’’ is 
almost unknown ; the conjunctival membrane is brown-yellow, 
reddened at the inner corners with many small blood-vessels. 
The lower portion of the orbits is often dark and puffy. 

The ears are rather small than large, and are placed exception- 
ally high on the head ; the bottom of the lobe, when seen in profile, 
is often parallel with the bridge of the nose. They sometimes stand 
out like wdngs, and give an expression of exceeding curiosity with 
great auditory powders. As has been mentioned, the lobe is gene- 
rally enlarged by artificial means, and the helix or circuit of the 
auricle, as well as the alvearium or hollow^, is sometimes pierced to 
admit rings. 

The high narrow bridge of the nose, with its sinking root, assi- 
milates the feature to that of the Africo-Arabian type in the north ^ 
the rest is a transition to that of the western negro. It scarcely, 
however, comes under the denomination of flat-nose, to which the 
Jews attached an idea of degradation. The alse are patulated ; their 
superior edges are placed near the eyes ; the nostrils arc broad and 
distended, and the swelling tip, seen in profile, either droops tow^ards 
the lij) or turns upwards. Piercing the no:5trils with ring-holes is 
confined to the slave -girls of the Arabs and to those intended for 
the 'market of Zanzibar. 

The inoutli, which marks the etliical man, is rather wide than 
thick. Seen in profile, it has a depth like that of the fishes. The 
upjx^r jaw' is j)rominent, tlie lower protrudes, and the circumoral 
region is full and flesliy, arguing a fine development of the mastica- 
tory apj)aratus. The lip, projecting somew hat beyond the perpen- 
dicular of the nose, when pouted or shot out in anger give an 
expression of surly and mulish obstinacy. They are somewhat 
tumid, with sharp everted edges ; the superior is thick, bulging, 
and nirely pointed in the centre w'ith that bowdike form which 
Kuropeans hold beautiful ; whilst the “ villanous hanging ” of the 
inferior suggests coarse and evil passions. Some tribes, especially 
those dvvelling inland from Kilwa, pierce and distend the upper lip, 
causing it to expose the upper incisors, to protrude unnaturally, and 
to form an artificial hare-lip.* The gums are rarely dark or dis- 

\ Chap. \ in. This custom extends north of the Equator. The Dor tribe, 
wel mg at ^me distance west of the Nile, pierce the lip, and adorn it with a bit 
or stick nearly as large as a man s finger. 
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coloured like those of the Sonial : but the people ar^ue well of this 
deformity. The teeth would be white and n'^ular if man would not 
insist U])()n improving the handiwork of bis Maker by avoiding re- 
semblanee to the lowtT animals. The various p('culiarities of chip- 
ping and extracting the teeth, which setmi intended to produce a- 
lisp, have l)een described when treating of tlie sev(M’al races. Tlu* 
former operation is perfornuMl by slow d<‘^rt'('s with a little axe (>r 
a bit of sharpened iron; it is alwa\s done in (\irly childhood, 
it requires no after treatment but abstiiumee from hot food for a few 
days, and apparently it doc's not so injure the enamel as to dotroy 
tlie tooth. 

In many of the pagazi or porter^, tin' neck is bull-like, short, 
heavy, and broad, everywhere a sign of health and condition, of 
strength and endurance in man. llie “ ewe-neck/’ which marks 
the liighly nervous temperament of civilized people, InuH' is found 
only amongst the sick and the half-starved. In the throat the 
prominence called Pomum Adami is moderately (level o])ed. The 
shoulders look narrow', owing to the s(piareiu‘ss of tlu' trunk ; and 
their horizontality, like those of the Indians, makes them appear 
high and ungraecdul. A ^loping shoulder is rare, ('xe(q)t wIk'U the 
muscles and the adipose tissue are much develoj>ed, and a round or 
a heavy shouldt'r is almost unknown. The back is invariably 
straight — the result of carrying burdtms upon the head ; in many 
individuals, however, the spinal bone is too much curved inwards for 
strength or beauty. 

Certain peculiarities distinguish the thorax in both sexe^. In 
men the breasts are often jdaecd an inch or two lower and farther 
apart than those of Euro]H‘ans and A^atics. In women they 
are firm, conical, and distant only in (‘arliest youth, and even 
young girls often lose the charms of waving line and .'^mooth 
surface in consecpience of loose fibre and lymphatic temperament. 
Tumescence indeed appears to characterize tlie human as it d(jes 
the vegetable productions of Inner Africa. After the fir^t child the 
mammae become flaccid, pendent, and elongattal ; the nipple grows 
large, and its discoloured areola is raised high above the surface of 
the bosom. As middle age approaches tlie brea.-ts are enormously 
distended : a mother suckles her child when carried upon her back ; 
and the people seem to affect these hideous dependencies, as they 
are often seen artificially enlarged by the j>ressiire of a curd. In 
old age they shrink and wither to mere lappets of srkin. 

The arms in both sexes are tapering and symmetrical ; in the 
males, however, their smooth rounded contour wear? the semblance 
of effeminaev. The fingers are long, but the thumb >eldom 
reaches to the first joint of the index : con^('(|uently tlie hand, 
though large-boned, is not a jx'rfect prehensile instrument. The 
leathery palm is of a livid freestone colour verging towards 
VOL. XXIX, y 
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yellow-red, and the nails resemble claws. Some of the chiefs 
allow tlu‘ nails of the left hand to i^row long for the purpose of 
tearing their meat ; this is a boast of living on royal diet, and the 
common people, who are compelled to work, do not care to affect 
it. Amongst the wilder tribes the fingers are hard as bones, pro- 
bably the result of grubbing in the earth for roots and worms. 

Idle abdomen is but moderately developed in youth ; as age 
increases, its proportions are exaggerated, it protrudes like the 
breasts, and often depends though in a minor degree ; in age it 
becomes wrinkled and shrivelled. As amongst the Somal, the 
umbilical region is so ])rotuberant as to resemble hernia in 
childhood, but the unsightly excrescence disappears with time. 
Some individuals, especially females, display a tendency towards 
steatopyga* — a deposit of pure fat over the glutei muscles ; it 
never attains the dimensions of the Kafii's and Hottentots in the 
southern or of the Somal races in the northern regions. In women 
there is frequently a want of fatness in the hips and haunches,^ 
probably in conse([uence of the elongation and the narrowness ol 
the pelvis ; some, however, are beautifully proportioned as the 
Venus Callipyge. Parturitit)n is attended with little pain and less 
danger, such is the grand prerogative of savage over civilized races. 

Tlie leg's are by no means as symmetrical as the arms. The 
thigh is plump and well made, and the knee small and rounded, 
but the thill calf is placed so high as sometimes to encroach upon 
the hauH, and the tibia shows an apjiroxiination to the “cucumber- 
shin'’ of the real negro. As the traveller recedes from the coast he 
observes an increased clumsiness of tiie extremities ; amongst the 
lowest types the thick ankle, and the large round foot, with its low 
instep, resemble the oriran of a young hippopotamus. The oscalcis 
is long and straight, projecting in the fonn commonly called 
“iark-heel/' The toes are rather spread out to the front than 
approachinir one another, as results in Europe from the use of 
shoes: each is separated from its neiirhbours, and they are rarely 
used ill lieu of fingers as by tlie almost quadrurnanous Indian. The 
soles are more honivand discoloured than the palms, and the foot- 
iiails, from walking bare, are often deficient or distorted. 

The temperament of these negroids is usually bilious-nervous, the 
former tvjie predominating, often purely lymphatic or bilious-lyin- 
pliatic, and rarely sanguine. Like the lower animals, they require 
only food and re^t to fatten ; the women-slaves of the Arabs, who 
can atfiird a more liberal diet than the poor and parsimonious 
African, are sometimes prodigies of obesity. The race is still 


* Dr. Li\uigstone icb\p. v.) remarks that tins African peculiarity always 
appea^ in the Hoers of the Cape, and cirioady enough asserts it to be “ the cha- 
racteristic of Arabs and other African tribes.” 
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M aerobian arrivlntr late at maturity, pa>jiin<]f through life without 
severe toil of body or mind, tiiinkiuo* only of eating*, • driiikintj, and 
wiving, it is not wonderful that tiie di^Wtlon of an ostrieh, waiting 
111)011 the a])])(‘tite of a hymiia, should earry them far into old age* 
^Vitli the (‘ivilized tlu‘ sword wc'ars out the seai)bard, otlierwaVe tlie 
tenure of life allotttul to man — threescore yiuirs and ten — ajipears 
as arbitrary as it is curt. 

Alnong^t tlu'se rai‘e^ the voice i> coai>e and unmodulated, a 
marked contrast to the delicate and musical orirans of the Somal 
and of various negro nations. Lik(‘ all >avaLU's and barbarians, 
they speak loudly and hardily ; there is nothing more di^tresdng 
to the ear than the shrill strident chatter of Ugogo and I jiji. 
The evil effect is Inughtened by tiie frequent recurrence of bellowed 
exclamations and ejaculations like the instinctive aounds of animals : 
then' form in some tribes the greater part of couver^ation.t The 
laugh is rarely low and musical ; it is not however w ithout luxirtiness 
and merriment, and the traveller often re(*ogiiises the yelping }ow ! 
yow ! yow 1 of the >taLU‘ -negro. 

Dress in these lands, is, as it should be in a tem])crate and 
uniform climate, simple, light, and airy. The jieoph* are free from 
fashion and its fashioners, and are not com})elled by the cold to ])n)- 
tect themselves with broadcloths and blankets : both tbe>e articles 
have been imported, but their high ])rice has prevmited a ready Side. 
As has been mentioned elsewbenx the mitive industry has hitherto 
produced cloths more * curious than comfortable or useful. :J; One 
reason perhaps which causes tluun to a\oid heavy and close-fitting 
clothing is their want of abdergents. The sun, the smoki', and the 
fire, with grease and inveterate grime, are still the harhariaids 
favourite suit. Some of the more civilized lune leained from the 
Arabs to wi|x\ on first rising, their faces, hands, and feet, with a 
wetted palm, and to use a tO( it li stick. I’hey have, however, no 
inimdatorics ; the African skin does not wa^hwidl, though it takes, 
like the hair, a high porr-h when regularly and ahundantly grt‘aMMl. 
The us(^ of unguents acts as raiment against heat and cold by 
preventing profuse perspiration and evaporation ; it is the more 
necessary in a land where extreme lassitude and thirst necessiUite a 
great consumption of ])oculents. They ignore soap, and the Arabs 
declare that the various wood-asbes contain too little alkalim* 
matter to saponify fat. In Kara gw ah only, the jnici* of the 
plantain-tree is used to remove grease, and the pounded heart is 

* Instances of ceiitapt-narianisiii amor.fist the are qunteil by the Aral)*!. 

Farhaii. a man who died in the service of II. H- tiie late S;n\id Siiid, lived, it is 
said, I -in years. 

+ <Jf these, some instances have been given wlien treating the sui>ject of ITn- 
yamwezi 

X Specimens of the Vnyamwezi faliric were bxlgt-d at the U. (i. Stx'ietj’s rooms 
in Whitehull-plaee. 
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kneaded into a kind of cake, which is broken up in warm water 
before application to the skin. The Wanyamwezi and other tribes 
purify them«?elves with ^hee and the oil of the ground-nut and the 
cantor-bean, whicli, not being cold drawn or cleansed, soon becomes 
rancid. The Arabs import soap from Zanzibar, and a wmod called 
liwa from northern Madagascar, which is used like the ringa or 
washing-nut of India ; it is rubbed upon a stone till lather is pro- 
duced, and it does nut, like the ringa, burn black hair to a rusty 
brown. 

Upon the whole, however, the quantity of cloth in East Africa 
astonishes the traveller accustomed to the scant costume of the 
starveling Indian ryots. Dealing w ith the mere essentials rather 
than with the refinements of modesty, the costume is probably the 
first invented by man, and the x\rab still, during his pilgrimage, 
reverts to it as the ])rimaeval habit of his race. The head is made 
by nature to go bare. Turbans are confined to the diwatis or 
chiefs of the coast, and the w^ealthicr Wasawahili and AVamrima 
content themselves with the kummah or coarse fez without the 
tassel, imported from Bagdad via Ba>rah, or an Alfiyyah, the 
embroidered Surat cap : both these articles are worn w ithout the 
ch‘anly takiyah or white cotton calotte universal in Turkey and 
Egypt. Tile feet are either naked or protected by a single strip of 
untanned hide ; the W anyamwezi and other races, before putting 
on a new pair in a strange place, spit in them to ward off disease 
and accidents. Among chiefs the sandal ‘is sometimes adorned 
with disks of w lute shell or fish-bone, fastened to the thong, which, 
passing bi'tween the first and second toe^, girds both sides of the 
foot. Tile Wooden ])attens calh'd kahkab are confined to the 
diwans, and the barbarians have not learned to imitate the 
‘‘ spartelle of plaited palm-leaf used by the Baloch mercenaries. 
Tiu' only protection for the legs against the poison of snakes is a 
thong of liide with the long hair left on, bound tightly under the 
knee : this wikhvt of decorations distinguishes the W anyika, the 
AVagogo, and other races. Perhaps no article of European attire, 
even the hat, excites their astonisiiment so much as boots and 
shoes. The remainder of the dress is a loin-cloth of white 
domestics or of indigo-dyed cotton near the coar't ; in the interior, 
westward of L gogo, the quantity of cloth sensibly diminishes, and 
a goat S'Skin or a trei'-bark apron hangs from the shoulder. The 
wealthy prefer ‘*^0101115 with names,’* that is to say, various checks 
and patterns of silk and cotton imported from 3Iaskat and 
Bombay ; and a piece of :?iaii]ar material throw n over the upper 
|>art of the body is the extent of luxury. The only approach to a 
cut garment is the kizhao. a kind of waistcoat, sleeveless, and open at 
the sides. 1 he grass and fibre kilts worn by the women have already 
been described. Several tribes — the AA^ataturu, tlie AA^ahehe, the 
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Wurori, and the Wahum])a for instance — attach no idea of 
indelicacy to appearing without clothing: in Karagwah e\en nubile 
girls rarely wear dress ; but in no part of M Africa are tlie matrons 
unclothed, nor is there a race that can fairl\ he called nude. The 
nature and (puintity of attire, in fact, best evidence the social state 
of the tribe. 

The principle of ornamentation in these lands is that nothing 
inu.-t be allowed to remain as the (Vt*ator made it : at the same 
time decoration has fixed rides, and the African would be as 
a>hamcd of a strange or outlandish ornament as an Knglisinnan. 
The savag’e, guided bv his oyo, not his reason, jnvferred to the 
jt'wels and j)recious stones offered by Yasco de (hima the m(»re 
brilliant and beautiful glass beads and brass wire whicli that 
civilized man considered trash. And as was the African in 1500/ 
such is he in the present day *, he ignores gohl and silver, pearls 
ami diamonds have no charm for him, but he preser\es his 
instinctive admiration of the objects that delight the childhood of 
other lands. The traveller will grossU err if he takes out an 
investment of unfashionable articles : gems and jewels are as much 
])rized in Africa as beads and cowries are in Europe. The 
E. African must be aceputted of a l)arbarian offence ; he seldom 
attempts to inspire terror ])y the artificial horrors of Ins asj)ect, nor 
is he of a coquettish turn of mind ; a])])arcntly di'iicient in personal 
vanity, he stares to gratify curiosity, not like the Asiatic to attract 
a stare ; he cares little for a looking-glass ; in his choice of dress 
and ornaments he is guided rather b\ the desire to ])lease himself 
than to attract the regard of others ; and though he loves, childlike, 
a new* toy. he is ready to part with it at the end of a week. A 
single necklace w ill pass through half a caravan. 

The principal ornaments art' beads and ivory, brass, copjx'r, and 
iron. Of the former article there are in E. Africa*}- about 400 
current varieties. Strings and bands of these decorations are vvorn 
round the head, neck, forearm, w rist, fingers, and waist ; they are 
tit'd above and below' the knee, and sometimes, though rarely, round 
the ankles ; when ex])Osed to dust and dirt they are liable to be 
spoiled. In some tribes the women wear bibs and the children 
aprons of this article ; and, as has been mentioned, the Warundi 
and the Wasukuma convert them into graceful tiaras. 

Ivory is worked w ith a rough jagged blade like the rudest saw ; 
a week is required to cut through a tusk. It is then made into a 
variety of bracelets called inpogo in distinction to the metal 
kikomo. There are many varieties of this article. Some are heavy 

* In the * Periplus ’ ;chap. x\ii. among the exports to K. Africa were “several 
kinds of glassy stone.*’ 

+ The prices and other detail concerorng beads will be treated of in Chap. 
XVI., under the head of “ Commerce." 
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(•vliinl(Ts Hk(* (li(’o4)()Xos, about four to six inches l()n^^ split to 
a<lniit tlu‘ haiiil, and joined lonijitudinally by a rivet of brass wire; 
other-, worn alcove the eIbow% are di^ks from one to two inelies 
broad and d(M'ply irrooved in the outer rim ; others are broad and 
.shallow, ifi tli(‘ shapt' of a twi.-ted ([in)it ^fen also Mt'ar four or 
ti\e small nmnd i\ orv rinirs, w hieh ai e j)laeed with ditfieiilty o\(‘r 
the hand, and art* kt‘|)t upon tln^ wrist by a eireh*t of drit'd entrails 
ealh'd sikonibt*. The arm bt*low tiu* shouldt*!* is also d(*eoratt‘d 
witii a eurion- ornament ot ivory, horn, or wood; it lottks like two 
invt'rtetl ehe\rons >o jitintMl that tliey form an a])erture for the 
arm ; tin* braiieht's ])rojt*t‘tinir abovt* the ,slioulder are wound about 
with wire, Ahno-t all men wt*ar upon tht* wri^t or ankle a talis- 
man tor n*ru‘\insj pain ami prt‘s<*rvinir life, ealltal by tin* \\asawahili 
Hirizi, from tlu* Arahie Ilir/, and by the inner people ^Ipio-i. It 
consist'^ of two litth' bits of wood, rhim>et*ros horn, or other sub- 
stanees diiK pn'pan'tl by tlu* medieine-man, and ^trunir on close 
toi^ether, but not touehiiiLr tmeh other, to a strij) of bark or a thon;^ 
of suakt'V -kin, whieh Ixmnd round the limb alh'etetl. I'he 
poort'st elasse.- w't'ar with it one or two rings of dried troat 'entrails 
<»r elreies of eowhide w ith the hair on. 

'I'lie principal u-t* of nu*tal i.- in wire, with whi(*h almo-t every 
artielt* is d('eorated. lh'a-> is preferred to eopj)er by the soutliern 
tribf‘< as heinur lerv- e\ptMoi\e ; tho-e in tiie in^rtli, tin* ^lama.-ai for 
in.-tanee, ath'et iron. <)nl\ the larire .-i/es an* iin])orted into the 
eountiw ; the-t* the Mhe-i or blaek-mitii <lraw> out with tlie vilest 
of tool- and with abundant patienee. Tlie kitiiidi or eoil-arnilet, 
and the .-ambo or w ire-ihrelet, have alrt*adv bt'eii descrilH'd. 
Be>ide.- these, the people ati’eet kikonio, massive and clumsy 
)>aui:le.-, worn, a.- iri ancient l’iL''ypt, romnl t])e wTir^ts and ankles; 
tin' uuM \alnahle are of Hi-a.- el Abvaz (zinc), which e\en at 
Zanzibar co>ts 1 doIlai> tor do Il>>. Karring- an* made in in- 


dependent circlet.- called rnajH'te : more irmn'rallv, however, a 
^tout (’oil of w ire i- tw i-ted in and r)ut of the di.-t^'mhal lobe-hole, 
prt'-('nting tiie aj)p’arance of a nnmlH'r of ring- tightly packed in 
rouh'aus, A fav.niritt* form in rnyamuezi i^ a bit of bra.-s wire 
worked into a tigure re>einbliTig the (b'seending node. < )f late 
the\ }iav(' bt'gnn to wear a brass ornament rhajx'd like a pair of 
fong-, with the diverging leg*; about an inch long, ('onnected by a 
-mail eua'Ie tirting into tin' I'ar. Wlicn tin* lobi* is so rlisteinh'd 
a- to bot’onie a thin -trip and in danger ot being torn, tin' orna- 
ment- are (Mtiier -npported by a .-triiig pa--('(l over the iiead or 
tran-terrc«l to hnh*^ pion'ed in tin' outer rim of the ear. The rim 
1 - often pierced with a row of small holes, which, for want of 
something better, must Iv adonied with bit.- of .-tick or straw. 

v'^ome of the deeoration- in K. Afrii'a an' iK'culiarly grote.sipie. 
Tiu- inr,>.t;,.ra. i.^a.l()rnpd«ith a broad T.orizoittal 
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nitV of th’u'k l)r;i''S u iro; tho I'in U't.-' l)t*c(nnin}.'‘ loo««i‘l>v wojir pn^stMit 
in |)rotil(‘ a ooiumvo of a ]>lain -urfato, and tiu^ 

idoa of a nirtal (•harL'‘‘‘r tho iioad. S(mih‘ of tlu* sultans 

wniY hrav-s rollar^ pr<jj(‘rtinL'’ liko plato-rini- from tlu‘ tlin»at, and 
oiiirraM-d with fanclfui arahoMpu'-. Am^thor n^ual ornauuait is 
tiu' k(‘niLrolr, a laillnw or s<)lid hall ot t'oppor, hunjz hs a stnnjjf 
rouiul tlio noi'k. (’iilrf'- and inodicima*- woar a hadiro the 
siiiootliod l>a*-(‘ t»f a conlral riioll,* ahout two inchos in dianiotor hy 
0'7a in. in drpth : it is \aluod it- tatniinL^ from tlio M'a, and 
about hail tlu* pimo of a ^la\o. Similar to this, l»ut of 
inforior \alm’, is tho kirani^wa. a small di^k or cnxaMit of hip- 
po|>otamu> tooth or poli-hod wliito sholl hroui_dit from Zanzibar. 
In Huno K. African triln's, o-potaaliy thoM^ near tin' fapiator, 
i'-tricli rut into circUs, rr(‘-(a‘nt.N and t)thcr fantastic forms, 

am o\ton-iM*l\ n-od. String's i)f four or ii\(* of thc.-t* (Ttxonts, 
which arc boreal loiitiitudinalh , an* worn as a maklace; b\ tiec 
wealthy. Tlu* wai-t is adonu’d with a coil of tlfiu win* twi^trd 
round elephant's or zcliraV hairs to the thie kncss e>f a man's <in^e*r. 
In sonu* })arts the ankU*s an* <a)nfine*d witli sinall-link<‘<l iron chains ; 
and tlu* northern tribe's, AVainasai anel W fikw afi, w'e*ar rounel thc*ir 
lu'cks one* to five brass wate*h-eiuii]is. ]ere*fe‘rriTi;^ therse* w itli sepiare eer 
e>b]onix links : a sinirle* chain some*tlTne*s ce)!!!!!!!*-: the,* hair. Iron 
lee'lls, varyintr in dianmte'r from a si\|>**n<'e to half-a-crown, are* 
we>rn in sinirh* and ehudib* row> In low the* kne*e» ami round the* 
aeikle : tliis is e‘onside’re*el rathe*r a orand ami pre’te*nti(ms eh*e‘e»ratiem. 
For a similar pur]voM' tiie*y attach to the* samlu), or w ire-circie*ts, 
be'aeK, she*lb, and bits of tin, whiedi announce* bv jifi^liiio tho 
wearer's ap])roach, ami justify a ]K*ru]iarlY affe'cte'el street. Meest 
me'U e*arry tor comfort ami display a ki]>unoo or fly-whisk, the 
tail hair of some* wild animal — tiie ze'bra is prcfe*rre‘el — attaebed te) 
a little* liamlie of i\or\ or wood. Sum* ed these cannot Iw* 
pnrcbase'el, a-, made* uje b\ tiie* im*dicim*r, they are be‘ld te> Ik* 
jefopliN lae*tlcs. .\tuitlie‘r faxeuirite* talisman is the* parahanb a ffoat ? 
horn we*ll euleel, ti]t]>e*d with wire, and myste'rieieish clos'd with wax 
e»r a -tntfinij of sambo : slunir <ever the* sbe»uhler, it is alleeweel to 
eb*}H*nel at the* side. 


* Dr. dt*scnt>fs and a ‘.ketch nf the shtll, and tb#* ornament 

made uf its end, in his l»,th chapter 
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CHAPTEE XIIL . 

XoTES OF THE ChAKACTER AXD PiELIGIOX OF THE EaST AFRICANS; THEIR 
Slavery, Government, and Polity. 

The study of psychology in Eastern Africa is the study of man's 
nidi mental mind, when, subject to the agency of the material world, 
he neither progresses nor retrogi'ades. He would appear rather a 
degeneracy from the civilized man than a savage rising to the first 
step, were it not for his apparent incapacity for improvement He 
has not the ring of the true metal ; there is no rich nature, as in 
tlie New Zealander, for education to cultivate. He seems to 
belong to one of those childish races which, never rising to man’s 
estate, fall like worn-out links from the great chain of animated 
nature. He unites the incapacity of infancy with the unpHancy of 
age ; the futility of childhood, and the credulity of youth, with the 
scepticism of the adult and the stubbornness and bigotry of the 
old. He inhabits beaten lands. For centui’ies he has been 
in direct intercourse with the more advanced people of the eastern 
coast, and though few* have seen an European, there are not many 
who have not cast eyes upon an Arab. Still he has stopped short 
at the threshold of progress ; he shows no signs of develop- 
ment ; no higher and more varied orders of intellect are called 
into l)eing. E^en the simple truths of El Islam have failed to fix 
the tiioughts of men who can think, but who, absorbed in providing 
for their bodily wants, hate the trouble of thinking. His mind, 
limited to the objects seen, heard, and felt, will not, and appa- 
rently cannot, escape from the circle of sense, nor will it occupy 
itself with aught hut the present. Thus he is cut off from the 
pleasures of memory, and the world of fancy is altogether nnknowm 
to him. Perhaps the automaton which we call spiritual sufibrs 
from the inferiority of the mechanism b\ which it acts.* 

The East African is, like other barbarians, a strange mixture 
of good and evil : by the nature of barbarous society, however, 
the good element has not, whiEt the evil lias, been carefully 
cultured. 

As a rule, the civilized or highest type of man owns the sw*ay 
of intellect, ot reason ; the senii-civilized — as are still the great 
nations ot tlu* East — are guided by sentiment and propensity in a 
degree incompreliensible to more advanced races, and the barbarian 
i." the j?lave of impulse, passion, and instinct, faintly modified by 
^entiment, but ignorant of Intellectual discipline. He appears, 

* It is siippo&<?d t Dr. Livingstone, chap. xxv. ) that the temperature of the 
negro's circulation differs /rom the avei-age of the white man; the inference how- 
ever, requires a more extenshe coUeetjon of observations. * 
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thoreforo, to the civilized man a paralo^nc bcintj, — a mere mass of 
contradictions ; his ways are not our ways, his rciisoii is not our 
reason. He deduces eft’ects from causes which we i^»*nore ; he com- 
passes his ends by contrivances whic*h wc cannot comprehend ; and 
his artifices and polity excite, by their shallowness and ‘Hnconse- 
queiuv,’^ our su^pri^e and contempt. I/ike that Hindoo race that 
has puzzled the ])lain-witted Englishman for the century closing with 
the massacres of Delhi and Cawnpon^ he is calculated to perplex 
those who make conscience an in>tin{‘ti an insjiiration, which elevates 
man to the highest oTound of human intt^lligmice. He is at once 
very good-temj>ered and hard-hearted, combative and cautious; 
kind at one moment, cruel, pitiless, and violent at anotlier ; sociable 
and unafiectionate ; superstitious and grossly irreverent ; brave ami 
cowardly, servile and op])re^siv(' ; ob>tinat(‘, yet fickle and fond of 
changes ; with jioints of honour, but without a trace of honesty 
in word or deed; a lover of life, though addicted to Miicide ;* 
covetous and ])arsimonious. yet thouij^litUvs and improvident ; some- 
what conscious of inferiority, withal uninqirovaiile. In fact, he 
ap})cars an embryo of the two superior races. He is inferior 
to the active-minded and objective, the analytic and perceptive 
European, and to the ideal and subjective, the synthetic and 
reflective Asiatic. He partakes largely of the worst character- 
istics of the lower Oriental types — stagnation of mind, indolence 
of body, moral deticiency, superstition, and childish passion ; hence 
the Eiryptians aptly termed tlic Berbers and negroes the pciwerse 
race of Kush.” 

The main characteristic of this people is the sclhshness which 
the civilized man strives to conceal, because publishing it would 
obstruct its gratification. The barbarian, on the other liand, 
displays his inordinate eirotism openly and n^cklessly ; his every 
action discloses those unworthy traits which in more polishe<l 
races chiefly ap]>ear on public oc(‘asions, when each man thinks 
solely of self. Gratitude with him is not even a sense of pro- 
spective favours ; he looks upon a benefit as the weakness of his 
benefactor and his own strtmirth ; conscijiumtly, he will not recog- 
nise even the hand that feeds him. He will, perhaps, lament for 
a night the death of a f>arent f>r a child, but the morrow will find 
him thoroughly comforted. The name of hospitality, excej)t for 
interested motives, is unknown to him: ‘^What will you give 
me?” is his first question. To a stranger entering a village the 
worst hut is assigned, and, if he complain, the answer is that he 
can find encamping ground outside. Instead of treating him like 

* of the natives of Angola, Dr. Livingstone ^chap. xxi relates that a woman 
(l<Ti(led for baneune'is will not uncoiumoul} rush away and commit suicide. Many 
cases of/tfo dc were heard of in E. Africa. 
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a ^ucst, which the Arab Bedouin would hold to be a point of 
pri<le, his host compels him to pay for every article, other- 
wise lie mi^'Iit starve in the midst of plenty. Nothing, in 
fact, renders the stranger’s life safe in this land, except the timid 
shrinking of the natives from the “ hot-mouthed weapon ” and the 
iK'cessity of trade, which induces the chiefs to restrain the atro- 
cities of their subjects. To travellers the African is, of course, 
less civil than to merchants, from Mhom he expects to gain some- 
thing. lie will refuse a mouthful of water out of his abundance to 
a man dying of thirst ; utterly unsympathising, he wall not stretch 
out a hand to save another’s goods, though worth thousands of 
dollars. Of his own property, if a ragged cloth or a lame slave be 
lost, his violent excitement is ridiculous to behold. His egotism 
renders him parsimonious even in self-gratification ; the wretched 
curs, which he loves as much <is his children, seldom receive a 
mouthful of food, and the sight of an Arab's ass feeding on grain 
elicits a prolonged Hi ! hi ! ” of extreme surjirise. lie is exceed- 
injrly improvident, taking no thought for the morrow — not from 
faith, ])ut rather from carelessness as to what may hetide him ; 
yet so greedy of gain is he that he will refuse information about 
a country or the direction of a path without a present of beads, 
lie invariably demands prepayment: no one keeps a promise or 
adheres to an agreement, and, if credit be demanded for an hour, 
his answer would be, There is nothing in my hand.” Yet even 
irreed of gain cannot overcome the levity and laxity of his mind. 
Despite his best interests, he will indulge the mania for desertion 
caused by that mischievous love of change and whimsical desire 
for novelty that characterise the Euro])ean sailor. Nor can even 
lucre j)revail airaiiist the iiiin'aiued indolence of the race — an indo- 
It'iice the more hopeless as it is the growth of the climate. In 
these tein])erat(' and abundant lands Nature has cursed mankind 
with the abim dance of her gifts ; his wants still await creation, 
and he is contented with such necessaries as roots and herbs, 
game, and a few handfuls of grain — consequently improvement has 
no hold upon him. 

In this stage of society truth is no virtue. The “mixture of a 
lie " may “ add to pleasure ” amongst Europeans ; in Africa it 
enters where iieither pleasure nor profit can arise from the decep- 
tion. If a Mnyamwezi guide informs the traveller that the stage 
is short, he may make up his mind for a long and weary march, 
and vi('e v('rsa. Of course, falsehood is used as a defence by the 
weak and oppressed ; but, beyond that, he desires to be lied to, 
and one of his proverbs is, “ ’tis better to be deceived than to be 
undeceived.” 

Like the generality of barbarous races, the East Africans are 
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wilful, head:^tron<T, and undisci j)linal)le : in point of stubborn- 
ness and restiveness tht^y re'=!einble the lower animals.* If they 
cannot obtain the very arti(*le of barter ujum which they have set 
their mind, they will carry lioine thiti<rs aliuo>t useless to them : any 
atteiu])t at barp\iiuni»‘ is s(*ttled by the seller tunhiiir his back, and 
they ask accordinii* to their wants and wisht's, without n‘^ard to 
the value of ^u>()ds. (irumbliii;! aial dissatisfied, tlu'y nev(T do 
business without a grievance. is a ruling ])assion, as 

tile many rancorous fratricidal wars tiiat have ]iri' vailed lietwinm 
kindred clans, even for a generation, ])rove. Retaliation and ven- 
geance are, in fact, their great agmits of moral control. Judg-ed 
by the test of death, the lia>t African is a hardlu'arted man. 
A tear is rarely shed, <'\et‘pt by the women, for departed jiarent, 
relative, or friend, and the voict' of the mourner is seldom heard 
in their abodes. It is most painful to witne^s the utter inhumanity 
with wdiich a porter seized wltli Muall-pox is allowed by bis friends, 
comrades, and brethren to fall behind in the jungle, with several 
days' life in him. No inducement — e^en bead^ — can persuade a 
sold to attend him. Every village will drive him from it.-' doors ; 
no one w ill risk taking*, at any price, death into his bosom. If strong 
enough, the sufferer builds a little bough-hut away from the camp, 
and, provided w ith liis rations — a pound of grain and a gonrdfnl of 
water — be (piietly expects his doom — to feed the hyama and the 
raven of the wild. Tlie people are rmnarkahle for the readiness with 
wdiich they yield to fits of sudden fury ; on these occasions they 
wall, like children, vent their rage U])oii anv object, animate or 


* It is an old observation, tliat tlie lower animals of a country generallv 
resemble in disi)oj,ition their lua^^ters ; where man is combative and defetructi\e, 
even the domesticated brutes wdl be fierce and \^ild;and where the human raee is 
soft and mild tempered as the Indian, their four-tooted sla\es are docile and 
tractable. 

The faeility with wrhlch the tame animals in E, Africa relapse into wild habits 
is remarkable; they appear as if onU half reclaimed. A bullock will charge like 
a wild jungle ox, and often mu«;t he shot down before its tliroat can becut. Cows 
will not give milk if the calves have been killed or lost ; it is difficult to drive 
tiiein and they are as fiiitl of desertion as the caravan porters. The asses dis- 
play an ultra asinine M>stinacy and selfwill. and they will tia\el in line, hut it is 
impossible to <irive a single doiike> , and e\eii when together each requires the eare 
of a man. In hot weather they will rush for shelter to the nearest shad\ hush, 
whence nothing but the severest punishment can dislodge them. At night they 
are safe, if untethered, from tin* luama. who m ver hesitates to make a meal upr»n 
the hind quarters of the timid Zanzibar ass. Those bred from Arab stallions and 
the mares of the countrj are little inferior to the pure blood in the power of kicking 
and bucking, rearing and ninnuig away- 'fo s^'cure goatv the line of march, 
a long cord must he fastened to one of the hind K g'-, or tlu' uninuil will probably 
disappear. 'J’liough E Africa aNmnds in fine wild cats, they have never been 
tamed; when wanted the domestic species is broiigiit up from the coast in cages, as 
in the Be lad Sudan general!}. aeo<n'ding to M. Werne. Thot- civihi^ed animals 
become in tlie uitenor exceediiigl} ravage; the kittens are vicious as leopaids. 
When they begin to eat meat, the mother, if not prevented, will carry them oft to 
the jungles, where they sc^ou become wild as the oat o’ mouutaiu. Even the 
poultry seem endowed with an abnormal amount of persistency. 
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inauiuiato, that prescMits itself. Their temper is characterised by 
a nervous, futile impatience ; under delay or disappointment they 
l)ecoine madmen. In their own country, where such displays are 
safe, they are remarkable for presumptuousness and for a violence of 
manner which elsewhere disappear. As the Arabs say, there they 
are lions, here they become curs. Their squabbling and clamour 
jiass description : they are never hapj)y except when in dispute. 
After a raj)id plunge into excitement, the brawlers alternately 
advance and recede, pointing the finger of threat, howling and 
.-creaming, cursing and using terms of insult which an inferior 
ingenuity — not want of will — causes to fall short of the Asiatic's 
model vitu])eration. After abusing each other to their full, both 
uMially burst into a loud laugh or womanly sobs. Their tears 
lie high ; they weep like Goanese. After a cuff, a man will cover 
his face with his hands and cry as if his heart would break. More 
furious shrews than the women are nowhere met with. Here it is 
a great truth that “ the tongues of women cannot be governed.” 
They work off excitement by scolding, and they weep little com- 
j)ared with the men. Both sexes delight in argument,” which 
here, as elsewhere, means two fools talking foolishly. They wll 
weary out of patience the most loquacious of the Arabs. This 
devtdopineiit is charaeteri!?tic of the East African race, and 
maueno marefu ! ”• — long words ! — will occur as a useless reproof 
half a dozen times in the course of a single conversation. AVhen 
drunk, tlie Ea?t African is easily irritated; with the screams 
and excited gestures of a maniac he strides about, frantically 
flourishing his spear and agitating his bow, probably with nocked 
arrow ; the ^pear-point and the arrow-head are often brought peril- 
ou>Iy nt'ar, hut they are rarely allowed to draw blood. The rea 
combat is by ])nshing, ])ulling hair, and slapping M'ith a will, and a 
pair thus engaged re(phre> to be torn a .-under by half a dozen friends. 
The settled tribes are, for the most part, feeble and unwarlike bar- 
bariaiis ; even the bravest East African, though, like all men, a 
('oinbative InMug, has a valour tempered by discretion and cooled 
by a high de\elopment of cautiousness. His tactics are of the 
bahian order : he loves surprises and safe ambuscades ; and in 
common frays and forays the loss of one per cent, justifies a sauve 
qui pent. This people, childlike, is ever in extremes. A man 
will hang himself from a rafter in his tent, and kick away from 
under him the large wooden mortar upon which he has stood at 
the b('giimiijg of the operation with as much sang-froid as an 
Anglo-Saxon in the gloomy month of November ; yet he regards 
annihilation, as all savages do, with loathing and ineffable horror. 

He tears death," to quote Bacon, “as children fear to go in the 
dark : and as that natural fear in children is increased with tales, 
H) the other. ’ The African mind must radically change before 
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it can ‘‘ think upon death, and find it the least of all evils.” All 
their thoughts are eonneett'd with this life. Ah !” they exclaim, 
“it is had to die ! to leave oft’ eatin^r and driukln<x ! luwer to wear 
a fine cloth ! ” As in the ne^ro race ^anu'rally, his de^t^lctlvene^s 
is prominent ; a slave! lu'ver breaks a thinir without an instinctive 
laiiirh of ])l(’asure ; and howeviT caredid he‘ may hi' of his own life, 
he does not value that of another, twen of a n’lative. at the price of 
a iroat. During fires in the town of Zanzibar, tiie blacks ha\e 
been seen adding fuel, and sinking and dancing, wild with delight. 
On such occasion^ they are shot down bv the Arabs like doos. 

It is difficult to explain tlu^ >tate of society in which tlu^ ci\iliziMl 
“social evil” is not rccoLniised as an evil. In tiie t'conomv of tiu! 
affections and the intercourse btgween tiu* se\e>, reappt'ars that 
rude stage of society in which ethics wore new to the mind (Tf now 
enlightened man. Marriage with thi> ])eot)ie — a^ ainong.-t all bar- 
barians, and even the lower classes of civilized ract's — is a nn^re 
aft’air of buying and selling. A man ^nu^t marry because it is 
neces^ary to his comfort, consequently the woman becomes a mar- 
ketable commodity. Her father demands for her as many cows, 
cloths, and brass-w ire bracelets as the suitor <*an afford : lie thus 
virtuallv sells her, and slu' behaiL^s to the buyer, ranking with his 
other live stock. The husband may s(*ll his wifi\ or, if slu^ be 
taken from him hy another man, he claims her ^allu^ wliich i« 
ruled hy what she would fetch in the >lav(»-market. A strong 
inducement to marriage amongst the Africans, as with the ])oor 
in Europe, is the ])ro&pective benefit to he deri\ed from an 
adult family : a large progt-ny euriclR\'> them. The African 
ignores the dowry by which, among the sons of civilization, in- 
M'rting Nature’s order, tiie wife buys the husband, ^n^tead of 
the husband buying the wife.* Marriage, which i» an ejiocli 
amongst Christians, and an event with Moslems', is witii tlicst! 
people an incident of frc(tucnt recurrence. Polygamy is unlimited, 
and the chiefs pride themselves upon the mmiher of their wi\e>, 
varying from 12 to 300. It is no di^grace for an unmarried woman 
to become the mother of a family ; after matriinonv there is some- 
what less laxity. The nigimi or adulterer, if detected, is punished 
hy a fine of cattle, or, if poor and w eak, he is sold into slavery ; 
husbands seldom, howe\er, resort to sucli severities, thv. ofl'ence, 
which is considered to be against \esttd ])ro|X‘rty, being held to 
be lighter than jietty larceny. I iider the influence of the jealous 
instinct, murders and mutilations have been committed, but tliey 
are rare and exceptional. Divorce is readily effected by turning 
the spouse out of doors, and the children heeouic the fatlier's pro- 


* Nothing in European manners astonishes tlie Arab, or the Persian, so much as 
to hear that the Frank expects monej with his wife. 
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perty. Attachinent to home is powerful in the African race, but it 
reizards rather the comforts and pleasures of the house and the 
society of relations and friends than the folidne^s of family. Hus- 
band, wife, and children have through life divided interests, and 
live toirether with scant appearance of affection. Love of offspring 
can have but little power amongst a people who have no preven- 
tive for illegitimacy, and whose progeny may be sold at any time. 
The children appear undemonstrative and unaffectionate, as those 
of the vSoinaL Some attachment to their mothers breaks out, not 
in outward indications, but by surprise, as it were : Mama ! 

mama ! ” — mother ! mother ! — is a common exclamation in fear or 
wonder. When childhood is ])assed, the father and son become 
natural enemies, after the manner of wild beasts. Yet they are a 
sociable race, and the sudden loss of relatives sometimes leads 
from grief to hypochondria and insanity, resulting from the in- 
ability of their minds to bear any unusual strain. It is probable 
that a little learning would make them mad, like the A\ idad, or 
prie^t of the Stnnal, ^ho after mastering the reading of the Koran 
i)eeomes unfit for any exertion of judgment or common sense. 
To this over-develo])ment of sociability must be ascribed the anxiety 
always shown to shift, evade, or answer blame. The “ ukosa," or 
transgression, is never accepted; any number of words will be 
waste<l in proving the worse the better cause. Hence also the 
favourite plirasc, “ 3Ibaya we!” — thou art bad! — a mode of 
rejH'Oof whieh sounds sinjple and unetfoctive to Europi'an ears. 

The social position of the women — that unerring test of progress 
towards civilization — -is not so high in East Africa as amongst 
the more highly organised tribes of the south. Few parts of the 
countrv own the rule of female cliiefs. Tlie people, especially the 

anyainwezi, consult their wives, but the opinion of a brother or a 
fritmd would usually prevail over that of a woman. 

I'lie (lefieitmcy of tln^ East African in constructive power has 
already been remarked. (Jon tented witli his haystack or beehive 
liut, iiis hemis])luTe of boughs, or his hide acting tent, he hates 
and has a truly savage horror of stone w alls. 3 1 any W anyam- 
w('zi, wlum visiting Zanzibar, cannot be prevailed ii])on to enler a 
house. 

The East African is greedy and voracious ; he seems, how- 
ever, to prefer light and frequent to a few' regular and copious 
meals. Even the civilized Kisawahili has no terms to express the 
breakfast, dinner, and supper of other languages. Like most 
barbarians, he can exist and work with a small quantity of food, 
but he is unaccustomed, and therefore unable, to bear thirst. The 
daily ration ot a porter is 1 kubabah lbs.) of grain; 

he can, yifrt the assistance of edible herbs and roots, which 
he is skilful iu discovering in the least likely places, eke out 
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this alloNvanct^ for several days, thouirh generally, upon the har- 
bariaifs impulsive prlueiple ot‘ luort^Mjriug the future for the 
present, he recklessly consumes his stores. W ith hiui the "raiul 
end of life is eating ; his love of feedi ult is iuhu’ior only tt) his jwo- 
peusity for intoxication, lie drinks till he can no lonirer stand, 
lies down to sleep, and awakes to drink aixain. Driukintf’houts 
are solemn tliiims, to which the ino.^t im])ortant husiness must yield 
precedence. Tiiey celebrate every e\eut, — the traveller’s return, 
the birth of a child, and the death of an tde})hant : a labourer will 
not work ludess beer is provitled for him. A <rue>t is nM-eived 
with a <yourdful of beer, and, amouirst some tnlxv^, it is buried 
with their j)rinces. The hi^-hest ordeiv; rejoice in drink, and ])rid(^ 
tliemselves upon powers of imbibing : the pn)])er ili(‘t for a kintr 
is much beer and a little meat. If a W anvamwezi bi' askt‘d 
after eatin<^ whether he is hunt^ry, he will r(‘ply Yes, nuNiniu”- tliat 
he is not drunk. Intoxication excuses crime in these land>. d’he 
East African, when in his cups, must issue from his hut to sintr, 
dance, or quarrel, and the frecpient and terrible outraires which 
occur on these occasions are passed over on the ])lca that lu* has 
drunk beer. The favourite hour for drinkinir is aft(‘r dawn, — 
a time as distasteful to the Euro])ean as m^reeable to the African 
and Asiatic. Tins niiiiht he provtul by a iu)>t of quotations from 
the poets, Arab, Persian, and Hindu, 'riie civilized man avoids 
early pi^tatlons because tliey incapacitate him for necessary 
labour, and he attemjits to relieve the headache caused hv stimu- 
lants. Tiie barbarian and the seini-civllized, on the other hand, 
prefer them, because they dimini>h the tedium of his monotonous 
day ; and they cherish the headache because they can sleep the 
loturer, and, when they awake, they have somethinir to think of. 
The habit once acquired is never broken : it attaches itself to the 
heartstrinirs of the idle and unoccupied barbarian, yet, curious to 
relate, the mania c p)ta was never heard of in Ea-t Africa. 

In morality, accordlnir to the mt)re (^xttMided sense* of the word, 
the East African is markedly deheient. lie Inis no bentivoleiuv, 
but little veneration — the neirro race is ever irreverent — and, 
thouarh his cranium rises hitrh in the rcirion of tinnnes';. his futility 
prevents his beiui: hnu. The outlines of law are faintly traced 
upon his heart. Tlie authoritative standard of morality tixeal hv 
revelations is in him rej»resente(l by a vairue and varyinir custom, 
derived traditionally from his an ee -tors ; he follows in their 
track for old-<ake s sake. The accnsln<x conscience is unknown to 
him. His only fear after commit tinir a treacherous murder is of 
beiu2 haunted by the ansTV LUiost of the dead : he robs as one 
doimr a "ood deed, and hcL^'s a- if it were his callintr. Ills depravity 
is of the y:rossest ; intriLme fills up all the moments not devoted to 
intoxication. 
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All interior ihni'lopiiuMit of |)r(>(lnc(\'^ a .-ava^e rude* 

lu— 111 tlir Ka*'! Mriraii. (lljjthirtloiiMd jiocic'ty, lu‘ t]yat> 

all iiuMu lil-chlrt\a- hi*- I'liuals. lly lia> no rule^ tor : 

it tiu* ilnoi* hi' opi'ii, lu‘ oiitrr*- a .-trauiror s Iiook' iiniii\itCLl 5 his 
hardi, harkiim \oi(V i.- tho londost ; lu' is novor happy oxoept 
Ill'll hrarlnii hiin-«‘lt -pt'ak : hi- addrt'» is imperious, his (hMiioaiiour 
I- roiii!;'}i f'liid pi'i’i'iiiptorv, and lii< look staooiato. I [o d(,*po>it> hi> 
uMua-lu'd parson, 111 his Lin*asy and tattanMl nfoat->kin or aloth, 
up'Mi ruix or hi'diliiiii*, di-dauiiiiii’ to >tand tor a iiioiiicnt, and ht^ 
al\'.i\- rhoosi'^ till' lu'^t plaro in tho room, AViion travellinjr ho 
will pii'li forward to M'curo thi' most oomfortahlo hut i the chiet of 
a cara'.in ina\ ^h'^'p iu rain or dew, lint, it ho attempt to dis'lodiil' 
hi- j)ortrr-, thov lit' down with tlu' M'ttli'd purpo.-o of mnlos — as tht‘ 
Araii'i >.iv , tlu'v have 110 >hamt*. "^1 ho curiosity ot tho^o ])('o])lo, and 
tlu* litth* con'iunnv with whit'h tlu'\ ixratify it, arc at times mo^t 
tnmhh 'nnu'. A ^tranli•( r iun>t ht' stai’t'd at : total apathy i,- the 
oid\ rcnu‘d\ : if the \ioriin lo-i' hi^ tt'in]>cr. or attt'inpt to (Ii>lo<lLn» 
thorn, he Will tiiid it like di-tnrhinir a .-warm of hoes. They will 
t'onic fur mih''- to '■ >nw i^aj)('-.-t't*<l : it tlu* tt'iit-tly he closetl, they 
will poor and j>cop from holow', t'omplaininir loudly ao:ain>t tliti 
ooriipant, and, if fnrtlu'r j>n'Vt*iitt'd, thi'y ma\ proceed to \iolcnta*. 
(hi the road ho'-t- of idler-, (*>pt'cially women, hoys, and irirls, 
will follow the e.ira^an for h.oui-: it is a truly oth'U.-iv** spoctaeit* 
tiiO'.o mu'outh tiLTuro-, runnino’ at a 0} mna^tit' pace, halt clothed 
t'xoi'pt with oroa:-t'. with [M'lidt'iU l)o>oms shakiiiir in the air, and 
ta il - tiiat rt -einhle tlu* liowl'i ot boasts more than any ofttirt t»f 
iimiian artlouhition. 'rhi- otlcu^ivt' io-norarn't' of the tiivt principh's 
of -ooial int('rconr-e ha- ht'on ftK-tored in tht* raet's mo>t \i-itt*tl by 
tin* Vrah-, wIuim* national tt'udt'ncv, like tin* Italian anti the 
(trt'ok. i- t'\er .ind t'-'^-cntiallv n'puhlican. When stranLn*i> tir-t 
appoan d in tlu* country tlu*y wt'rt* rt'<*oiyt'd with rt':«pt*ot and tit*- 
foronee. 'fht'y ^oon, htow'voix lost thir- yantam'-L^round : they >at 
and chattod w ifii tin* jietJph*, t'xchanLrctl ])h'a*''antrit*>, anti sutleroil 
.-h::{it-, till the Afrit'air- found thcmM'Ut's on an crpiality with tht'ir 
vwitor-. l ilt' e\d ha^ become inveterate, and no oreatt'i* eont^a^t 
can ht* nnaoined than that ht'twt'on the maiuuTs of an Indian ryot 
aiul an Ka-t AfritMii m-henzi. 

In intellect the Ka*-r African is *-terile and int'ult, apparently 
unproorc->ive and nntit for chancre- Take tin* unci^ilizt*d i^t'neraliy, 
he oh^erve^ well, hut lie eaii deduce nothin^ profitahle trom his 
perception-. Hi- intellioenee is snrpri-incr wht'ii comjiaretl with 
tliat td’ an nnetlucatt'tl Knoh>ii pt*<isint : hut it lias a narrow btumd, 
i)eNontl whit'h apparentU no man may ]>a^s. Like the Asiatic, iu 

• The *>f Zaj./C-ar. n.-tiail of *r*niijrg in a ory Ho<l ! hoil ! at the 

to warn the wonun of a voeor'<i approach. 'I he ^yil’^awahili change the 

wonl \ftrr tlu ir fashion tn HtMli* hotii ! 
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he is stationary’, Init at a iniirh 1 ow(t level. Devotedly fond 
of uiusie, his love of tune has invented nothin*; hut Mhistlin^^ and 
the whistle : his instnitnent'^ are all Ixurowed from the C(»ast jMH>j)le.* 

, He deliijhts in siniriiiiT, yet In* lias no inetriail ^onyf' : he eont(*nts 
himself with improvising a few words without sen^* or rhyme, and 
re|)eats them till tht*y nau>oate : tin* lono", drawlin^^ rec'ltative 
trenerally end> in “Ah! ha"!'' (►r somt* Mieli ^tron^Iy-nasiillzod 
sound. Like the Somal, In* has tunes ajn»ropriatt*d to partieular 
orciLsions, as the elephant-hunt (►r the liarve>t-home. W hen 
inourninf;, the love* of mu-ie jis>unn*s a |H*rullar form: women 
weeping or Mdihini;, e-ijM^eiallv afttT eliasiis<*ment. will break into 
a protraet«*d threne or dirirt*, everv }>eri*Hl of wliieh eonelmles with 
its own partieular oroan or wail : after v(*ntin^ a little natural 
distress in a natural soiind, the lon^^ haid improvisation, in the 
hij^hest fal^’tto k(*v, (’ontinues a> Is'fore. in Kurop* tin* 

“ lauj;hin^-s<»n!; " is an imitation of hilarity sf)nn*what diMressin^ 
to the spirits of tin* audieiua*, so tin* “ w ee])ino.Mm<r “ of tin* 
African onlv tend> to risibility. His wundcrbil bwpiarity and 
volubility of ton*;ue have ])r(Klu<'ed no tale^, po<*try , nor display of 
ehxjuent'e ; though, like mo>t barbarians, somewhat sent(*ntiou.s, 
he will ront(*nt hiins'lf with s^piahbling with hi*^ companions, or 
with repeating some meaning]t*ss word in every different tone of 
voice during the weary length of a day’s march. Ills language is 
highly artificial and m\isical : the reader will i^ave olw’rv(*d that 
the names which occur in tln*se j>ages often consist t'ntindy of 
liquids and vowels, that con.'xmants are unknown at the end of 
a word, and that thev are never doiible except at the lx*ginning. 
Yet the idea of a svllabarium seems not to have occurrt*<l to the 
negroitl mind. Final Iv. though the Fast African delights in the 
dance, and is an e\c('Ilent tinii-t — a thousand heels striking the 
ground simultaneously sound like one — his p*rfonnance is as 
uncouth as p*r^aps was ever devise<i hy man. He delights in a 
joke which manages him like a Nea]>olitan ; yet his efforts in wit 
are of the ffvhlest that can l>e conceived. 

Though the general features of character corres]K»nd throughout 
the tribes in Ka.-t Africa, there are also marked differences. The 
W azaramo, fur instance, are considered the most dangerous tribe 
on thi.s line : caravans hurry tiirough their lands, and hold them- 
selves fortunate if a life l>e not lost, or if a few loads be not miss- 
ing. Their neighbours, the ^\ asagara of tlie hills, were once 
peaceful and civil to travellers : the ]>tTsecutions of the coa^t-pe^iple 
liave rendered them morose and suspicious ; they now febun 
strangers, and, never knowing when they may l>e attacked, they live 
in a constant state of agitation, excitement, and alarm. After the 


* For an acc^junt of musical instruments and dancing Chap XIV. 
VOL, XXIX. Z 
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Wazaramo, the tribes of Ugogo are considered the most noisy and 
troublesome, the most extortionate, quarrelsome, and violent on 
this route : nothing restrains these races from bloodshed and 
plunder but self-interest and fear of retribution. The Wanyam- 
wezi bear the highest character for civilization, discipline, and 
industry. Intercourse with the coast, however, is speedily sapping 
the foundations of their superiority : the East African Expedition 
suffered more from thieving in this than in any other territor}% and 
the Arabs now depend for existence there not upon prestige, but 
sufferance, in consideration of mutual commercial advantage. In 
proportion as the traveller advances into the interior, he finds the 
people less humane, or rather less human. The AVavinza, the 
Wajiji, and the other Lakist tribes, much resemble one another : 
they are extortionate, violent, and revengeful barbarians ; no 
AVanyamwezi dares to travel alone through their territories, and 
small parties are ever in danger of destruction. 

In dealing with the East African the traveller cannot do better 
than to follow the advice of Bacon — ‘‘Use savages justly and 
graciously, with sufficient guard nevertheless.” They must be 
held as foes ; and the prudent stranger will never put himself in 
their power, especially where life is concerned. The safety of a 
caravan will often depend upon the barbarian s fear of beginning 
the fray : if the onset once takes place, the numbers, the fierce 
looks, the violent gestures, and the confidence of the assailants 
upon their own ground, will probably prevail. AATien Necessary, 
however, severity must be employed ; leniency and forbearance are 
the vulnerable points of civilized policy, as they encourage attack 
by a suspicion of fear and weakness. In trading with, or even 
when dwelling amongst this people, all display of w^ealth must be 
avoided : a man who would purchase the smallest article avoids 
showing anything beyond its equivalent. 

The ethnologist who compares this sketch with the far more 
favourable description of the Kafirs, a kindred race, given by tra- 
vellers in South Africa, may suspect that only the darker shades of 
the picture are placed before the eye. But, as will appear in a 
future page, much of this moral degradation must be attributed to 
the working, through centuries, of the slave-trade : the tribes are 
no longer as nature made them ; and from their connexion with 
strangers they have derived nothing but corruption. Though of 
savage and barbarous type, they have been varnished with the 
semi-civilization of trade and commerce, w’hich sits ridiculously 
upon their minds as a rich garment would upon their persons. 

Fetissism * is still the only faith known in East Africa, Its origin 
is easily explained by the aspect of the physica l world, which has 

enphuUm^^”^ derived from the Portuguese feiti90, « a doing/^— sc. of magic, by 
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coloured the thoughts and has directed the belief of man : he 
reflects, in fact, the fantastical and monstrous character of the 
animal and vegetable productions around him. Nature, in these 
regions rarely sublime or beautiful, more often terrible and deso- 
late, with the gloomy forest, the impervious jungle, the tangled 
hill, and the dread uniform waste tenanted by deadly inhabitants, 
arouses in his mind a sensation of utter feebleness, a vague and 
nameless awe. Untaught to recommend himself for j)rotection to 
a Superior Being, he addresses himself directly to tiie objects of 
his reverence and awe : he j)rostrates himself before the sentiment 
within him, hoping to propitiate it as ho would a fellow-man. The 
grand mysteries of life and death, unrevealed and unexplained to 
him, the want of a true interpretation of the admirable plienoinena 
of creation, and the vagaries and misconceptions of his own de- 
graded imagination, awaken in him ideas of horror, and ])eoj)le the 
invisible world with ghost and goblin, demon and evestrum, the 
incarnations, as it were, of his own childish fears. Deepened by 
the dread of destruction, ever strong in the barbarian breast, his 
terror causes him to look w ith suspicion upon all around him ; 
‘‘ How,'’ inquires the dying African, “ can I alone be ill when 
others are well, unless I have been bew itched ? ” Hence the belief 
in magical and supernatural powers in man, which the stronger 
minded have turned to their own advantage. 

Fetissism is the adoration, or rather the propitiation, of natural 
objects, animate and inanimate, to which certain mysterious influ- 
ences are attributed. It admits neither god, nor angel, nor devil ; 
it ignores the very alphabet of revealed or traditionary religion — 
a creation, a resurrection, a judgment-day, a soul or a spirit, a 
heaven or a hell. A modified practical atheism is thus the pro- 
minent feature of the superstition. 7'hough instinctively conscious 
of a being above them, the Africans have as yet failed to grasp 
the idea : in their feeble minds it is an embryo rather than a con- 
ception — at the best a vague god, without personality, attributes, 
or providence. They call that being Slulungu — the Uhlunga of 
the Kafirs, and the Utika of the Hottentots. The terra, how- 
ever, may mean a ghost,* the firmament, or the sun ; a man will 
frequently call himself Mulungu, and even Mulungu Mbaya, the 
latter word signifying bad or wicked. In the language of the 
Wamasai “Ai,” or with the article “ Engai ” — the Creator — is 
feminine, god and rain being synon) mous. 

The Fetiss superstition is African, hut not confined to Africa. 
The faith of ancient Egypt, the earliest system of profane belief 
known to man, with its Triad denoting the various phases and 
powers of nature, was essentially fetissist ; whilst in the Syrian mind 


♦ In the Kisawahili koma» or mulungu, is the disembodiment of a mshenzi, or 
heathen ; p’hepo, of a Moslem. 
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dawned at first the idea of Melkart,^’ a god of earth, and his 
Baalim, angels, vicegerents, or local deities. But generally the 
history of religions proves that when man, whether degraded from 
primal elevation or elevated from primal degradation, has pro- 
gressed a step beyond atheism — the spiritual state of the lowest 
savagery — he advances to the modification called Fetissism, the con- 
dition of the infant mind of humanity. The Vedas contain no 
assertion of a Godhead ; such expressions as the loVe and fear of 
a God never occur in the sacred books of the Hindus.’’ The ancient 
Persians were ignicolists, adoring etheriel fire. Confucius owned 
that he knew nothing about the gods, and therefore preferred say- 
ing as little as possible upon the subject. Men still without 
tradition or training confused the Demiurgus with his works, and 
ventured not to place the burden of creation, preservation, and 
destruction, upon a single deity. Slaves to the agencies of material 
nature, impressed by the splendours of the heavenly bodies, com- 
forted by fire and light, persuaded by their familiarity with the 
habits of wild beasts that the brute creation and the human claimed 
a mysterious affinity, humbled by the terrors of elemental war, 
and benefited by hero and sage, 

t^uicquid humus, pelagus, coelum luirahile gignunt, 

Id duxere deos. 

The barbarian worshipped these visible objects not as types, 
myths, divine emanations, or personifications of a deity : he adored 
them for themselves. The modem theory, the mode in which full- 
grown man explains away the follies of his childhood, making the 
interpretation precede the fable, fails when tested by experience. 
The Hindu, and, indeed, the ignorant Christian,* still adore the 
actual image of man and beast ; it is unreasonable to suppose 
that they kneel before and worship with heart and soul its 
metaphysics ; and an attempt to allegorize it, or to deprive it of its 
specific virtues, would be considered, as in ancient Greece and 
Rome, mere impiety. 

By its essence, then, Fetissism is a rude and sensual superstition, 
the faith of abject fear, and of infant races that have not risen, and 
are, perhaps, incapable of rising to theism — the religion of love 
and the belief of the highest types of mankind. But old creeds die 
hard, and error, founded upon the instincts and feelings of human 
nature, borrows the coherence and uniformity of truth. That 
letissism is a belief common to man in the childhood of his 
spiritual life, may be proved by the frequent and extensive remains 
of the faith which the cretinism of the Hamitic race has perpetuated 
amongst them to the present day, still sprouting like tares even in 


* The traveller in Southern Italy and Greece "will often have remarked this 
phenomenon in the preference accorded to a particular statue or picture. 
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the cultivated field of revealed reIi<?ion. The dread of "hosts, for in- 
stance, which is the mainstay of Fetissism, is not inculcated in any 
sacred book, yet the belief is not to be abolished* Everywhere, 
too, their functions are the same : all are malevolent to the livin", 
and they are seldom known to do "ood. The natural horror and 
fear of death which may be observed even in the lower animals has 
mostly caused the dead to be considered vindictive and destructive. 

Some missionaries have detected in the habit, which jire vails 
throughout Eastern and Western Africa, of burying slaves with 
the deceased, of carrying provisions to graves, and of lighting fires 
on cold nights near the last resting-places of the departed, a etintinua- 
tion of relations between the quick and the dead which jioints to a 
belief in a future state of existence. The wish is father to that 
thought : the doctrine of the soul, of immortality, Wdongs to a 
superior order of mind, to a more advanced stage of society. The 
belief, as its operations show, is in presentity, materialism, not in 
futurity, spiritualism. When the savage and the barbarian are 
asked what has become of the old p<M)ple” (their ancestors), over 
whose dust and ashes they perform obsequies, — tiimulum circum 
volitat umbra, — these veritalde secularists only smile and reply 
Wiime-kwisha, “ they are ended,” It proves their inferior organi- 
zation. Even the North American aborigines, a race which Nature 
apparently disdains to preserve, decided that man hath a future, 
since even Indian com is vivified and rises again. The East 
African has created of his fears a ghost which never attains the 
perfect form of a soul. This inferior development has prevented his 
rising to the social status of the Hindu, and other anciently civi- 
lized races, whom a life wholly wanting in purpose and occupation 
drove from the excitement necessary to stimulate the mind towards 
a hidden or mysterious future. These wild races seek otherwise 
than in their faith a something to agitate and to emotionize them. 
The East African's Credenda — it has not arrived at the rank of a 
system, this vague and misty dawning of a creed — are based upon 
two main articles. The first is demonolog}% or, rather, the existence 
of Koma, the larvae, or evestra of the dead ; the second is 

Uchawi, witchcraft or black magic, a corollary to the principal 
theorem. Few, and only the tribes adjacent to the maritime regions. 


♦ Thus the Rakshasa of the Hindus is a disembodied spirit, doing evil to man- 
kind j and the ghost of the prophet Samuel, raised bj the familiar of the Witch of 
Endor, was the immortal part of a mortal being, still connected with earth, and 
capable of returning to it. Through the Manes, the Umbra, and the Evestrum of 
the ancients, the belief has descended to the modems, as the household words ghost, 
goblin, and bogle, revenant, pulter-geist, and spook, Duh, Dusha, and Dukh attest. 
Precisely similar to the African ghost-faith is the old Irish belief in Banshees, 
Pookas, and other evil entities ; the corporeal frame of the dead forms other bodies, 
hut the spirit hovers in the air, watching the destiny of friends, haunting houses, 
killing children, injuring cattle, and causing disease and destruction. 
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have derived from El Islam a faint conception of the one Supreme. 
There is no trace in this country of the ancient and modem animal- 
worship of Egypt and India, though travellers have asserted that 
vestiges of it exist amongst the kindred race of Kafirs. The 
African has no more of Sabaeism than what belongs to the instinct 
of man : he has a reverence for the sun and moon, but he totally 
ignores star-worship. If questioned concerning his daily bread, 
he will point with a devotional aspect towards the light of day ; and 
if asked what caused the death of his brother, will reply Jua or 
Rim we, the sun. He has not, like the Kafir, a holiday at the 
epoch of new moon : like the Moslem, however, on first seeing it he 
raises and claps his hands in token of obeisance.* The Mzimu, 
or Fetiss hut,*!" is the first germ of a temple, and the idea is 
probably the same which suggested the Kurban or offering of the 
Arabs. It is found throughout the country, especially in Uzaramo, 
Unyamwezi, and Karagwah, It is in the shape of a dwarf house, 
1 or 2 feet high, with a thatched roof, but without walls. Upon 
the ground, or suspended from the roof, are handfuls of grain 
and small pots full of beer, placed there to propitiate the ghosts, 
and to defend the crops from injury. 

A prey to base passions and melancholy godless fears, the 
Fetissist, who peoples wuth malevolent beings the invisible world, 
animates material nature with evil influences. The rites of his 
dark and deadly superstition are all intended to avert evils from 
himself, by transferring them to others : hence the witchcraft and 
magic which flow naturally from his system of demonology. Men 
rarely die without the wife or children, the kindred or slaves, being 
accused of having compassed their destruction by “ throwing the 
glamour over them and, as has been explained, the trial and the 
conviction are of the most arbitrary nature. Yet witchcraft is prac- 
tised by thousands with the firmest convictions in their own powers ; 
and though frightful tortures await the wizard and the witch who 
have been condemned for the destruction of chief or elder, the 
vindictiveness of the negro drives him readily to the malevolent 
practices of sorcery. As has happened in Europe and elsewhere, in 
the presence of torture and the instant advance of death, the 
sorcerer and sorceress will not only confess, but even boast of 
and believe in, their own criminality. “ Verily I slew such a 

* As has before been explained, Moslems, on this occasion, raise the hands, bless 
the hilal, or crescent, and supplicate Allah to make the month which it com- 
mences auspicious to them ; it is probably one of the many relics of old Sahceism 
converted to El Islam. 

t Hr. Livingstone frequently alludes to the mzimn as containing ‘^medicine 
for the barimo’' (or ghosts).^ In chap, xxiii. he supposes that the head of an ox 
plact^ in one of these sheds is an object of worship ; in E. Africa it would be an 
offering to prwure increase of cattle. 

Possibly this word may explain “^the god Mozimo/’ worshipped, according to 
Do Banros, by the people of “ Benomotapa.*' 
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one I — I brought about the disease of such another V — these are 
their demented vaunts, the offspring of mental imbecility, stimu- 
lated by traditional hallucination.* 

In this state of spiritual death there is, as may be imagined, but 
little of the fire of fanaticism ; polemics are unknown as politics to 
them ; their succedaneum for a god is not a jealous god. But 
upon the subjects of religious belief and revelation all men are 
equal: Davus becomes (Edipus, the fool is as the Si\ge. What 
the ‘‘ believes, that the ‘‘Thou’’ must acknowledge, under- the 
pains and penalties of offending Self-esteem. ^^TlLt the African’s 
faith is weakly catholic, he will not admit that other men are wiser 
on this point than himself. Ills mind, imolved in the trammels of 
his superstition, and enchained by custom, is apparently incapable 
of receiving the impressions of El Islam. Yet he will fast like a 
Moslem, because doing something seems to raise him in the scale 
of creation. His Fetissisin, unspiritualized by the philosophic Pan- 
theism and Polytheism of Europe and xVsia, has hitherto unfitted 
him for that belief which was readily accepted by the more Semitic 
maritime races, the Somal, the 4\"asawahiii, and the \Vamrima. 
To a certain extent, also, it has been the policy of the Arab to 
avoid proselytizing, which would lead to comparative equality : 
for sordid lucre the Moslem has left the souls of these Kafirs to 
eternal perdition. According to most doctors of tlie saving faith, 
an ardent proselytizer might convert by the sword whole tribes, 
though he might fail with individuals, who cannot break through 
the ties of society. The “ Mombas 3Iission,^’ however, relying 
upon the powers of persuasion, unequivocally failed, and pro- 
nounced their flock to be “ not behind the greatest infidels and 
scoffers of Europe ; they blaspheme, in fact, like children.” ^Yith 
characteristic want of veneration they would say, “ Your Lord is a 
bad master, for he does not cure his servants.” When an early 
convert died, the Wanyika at once decided that there is no 
Saviour, as he does not prevent the decease of a friend. The 
sentiment generally elicited by a discourse upon the subject of the 
existence of a Deity is a desire to see him, in order to revenge 
upon him the deaths of relatives, friends, and cattle. 

Fetissisra supplies an abundance of professionally holy men. 
The “ Mfuino ” is translated by the Arabs Bassar, a seer or clair- 
voyant. The Mchawi is the Sahhar, magician, or adept in the 
black art Amongst the Wazegura and the Wasagara is the 
Mgonezi, a word xVrabized into Rammal or Geomantist He prac- 


♦ The reader will bear in mind that the first outcry against the horrors of 
torturing tor witchcraft was raised by the Jesuit Von Stein in 1631 ; that in 1794 
— only sixty -six years ago— the last of the witches was burnt in Europe; and 
that even in the present day, the arm of the law must defend against the indig- 
nation of the vulgar wretches suspected of sorcery* 
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tises the Miraraoro, or divination and prediction of fray and 
famine, death and disease, by the relative position of small sticks, 
like spillikins, cast at random on the ground. The rain-maker 
of the Cape, common throughout these tribes, and extending far 
north of the Equator, is called in East Africa Mganga, in the 
plural Waganga : the Arabs^ terra him Tabib, doctor or physician. 

The Mganga, in the central regions termed Mftimo, may be 
considered as the embryo of a sacerdotal order. These drones, 
who swarm throughout the land, are of both sexes : the women, 
however, generally confine themselves to the medical part of the 
profession. The calling is hereditary ; the eldest or the cleverest 
son begins his neoteric education at an early age, and succeeds 
to his father’s functions. There is little mystery in the craft, 
and- the magicians of Unyamw ezi have not refused to initiate 
some of the Arabs. The pow^er of the Mganga is great: he is 
treated as a sultan, whose word is law, and as a giver of life and 
death- He is addressed by kingly title, and is pennitted to wear 
the chieftain’s badge, made of the base of a conical shell. He is 
also known by a number of small greasy and blackened gourds, filled 
with physic and magic, hanging round his waist, and by a little 
more of the usual grime — sanctity and dirt being connected in 
Africa as elsewhere. These men are sent for from village to 
village, and receive as obventions and spiritual fees sheep and 
goats, cattle and provisions. Their persons, however, are not 
sacred, and for criminal acts they are punished like other male- 
factors. The greatest danger to them is an excess of fame. A 
celebrated magician rarely, if ever, dies a natural -death : too much 
is expected from him, and a severe disappointment leads to con- 
sequences more violent than usual. The Arabs deride their pre- 
tensions, comparing them depreciatingly to the workers of Simiya 
or conjuration in their own country. They remark that the wizard 
can never produce rain in the dry, or avert it in the wet season. The 
many, however, who, to use a West Afri^n phrase, have “ become 
black ” from a long residence in the country, acquire a sneaking 
belief in them, and fear of their powers. The well-educated classes 
in Zanzibar consult these heathen, as the credulous of other 
Eastern countries go to the astrologer and geomantist, and in 
Europe to the clairvoyant and the Cartoraantiste. In one point 
this proceeding is wise : the wizard rarely wants w’its ; and what- 
ever he has heard secretly or openly will inevitably appear in the 
course of his divination. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Mganga is purely 
an impostor. To deceive others thoroughly a man must first 
deceive himself, otherwise he will be detected by the least discern- 
ing. This is the simple secret of so many notable successes, 
achieved in the most unpromising causes by self-reliance and en- 
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thuslasTn, the parents of energy and consistence* These barbarians 
are more often sinned against by their own fears and fooleries of 
faith, than sinners against their fellow-inen by fraud and falsehood. 

The office of Uganga includes many duties. 4 he same man is 
a physician by natural and suj)er natural means, a mystagogue or 
medicine man, a detector of sorcery, a rain-maker, a conjurer, an 
augur, and a prophet. 

As a rule, all diseases, from a boil to manismus senilis, are attri- 
buted by the Fetissist to P’hepo, liubub, or Afflatus.* The 
Mganga is expected to heal the patient by expelling the pos- 
session. Like the evil spirit in the days of Saul, the unwelcome 
visitant must be channed away by sweet music ; the drums cause 
excitement, and violent exercise exj)els the ghost, as saltation 
nullifies in Italy the venom of the tarantuhi. The principal 
remedies are drumming, dancing, and drinking, till the auspicious 
moment arrives.^ The ghost is then enticed from the body of the 
possessed into some inanimate article, which he will condescend to 
inhabit. This, technically called a Kiti, or stool, may be a cer- 
tain kind of bead, two or more bits of wood bound together by a 
strip of snake’s skin, a lion's or a leopard’s claw, and other similar 
articles, worn round the head, the arm, the wrist, or the ankle. 
Paper is still considered great medicine by the Wasukuma and 
other tribes, who will barter valuable goods for a little bit ; the 
great desideratum of the chann, in fact, appears to be its rarity, 
or the difficulty of obtaining it. Hence also the habit of driving 
nails into and hanging rags upon trees. The vegetable itself is 
not worshipped, as some Europeans who call it the “ Devil’s tree ” 
have supposed : it is merely the place for the laying of ghosts, 
where by appending the Kiti most acceptable to the evestrum, he 
will be bound over to keep the peace with man. Several accidents 
in the town of Zanzibar have confirmed even the higher orders in 
their lurking superstition. Mr. Peters, an English merchant, 
annoyed by the slaves who came in numbers to hammer nails and 
to hang iron hoops and rags upon a ‘‘ Devil’s tree ” in his court- 
yard, ordered it to be cut down, to the horror of all the black 
beholders, of whom no one would lay an axe to it. Within six 
months five persons died in that house — Mr. Peters, his two 
clerks, his cooper, and his ship’s carpenter. This superstition 
will remind the traveller of the Indian Pipal (Ficus religiosa), 
in which fiends are supposed to roost, and suggest to the Orientalist 

* The three words are synonymous. P’hepo, in Kisawahili, is the plural form of 
upepo 'a zephyr ., used singularly to signify a high wind, a whirlwind (“devil”), 
and an evil ghost, generally of a Moslem. Huhub, the Arabic translation, means 
literally the blowing of wind, and metaphorically “ possession.” The African 
phrase for a man possessed is “ ana p’hepo,” ” he has a devil.” 

t Some Arabs submit to the degradation of dancing; others, notwithstanding the 
terrors of possession, would rather die than so disgrace themselves. 
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an explanation of the mysterious Moslem practices common from 
\Vestern Africa to the farthest East The hanging of rags upon 
trees by pilgrims and travellers is probably a relic of Arab Fetiss- 
ism, derived in the days of ignorance from their congeners in 
East Africa. The custom has spread far and wide : even the Irish 
peasantry have been in the habit of suspending to the trees and 
bushes near their “holy wells’’ rags, halters, and spancels, in 
token of gratitude for their recovery, or that of their cattle. 

There are other mystical means of restoring the sick to health ; 
one specimen will suffice. Several little sticks, like matches, are 
daubed with ochre, and marks are made with them upon the 
patient’s body. A charm is chanted, the sick possessed responds, 
and at the end of every stave an evil spirit flies from him, the 
signal being a stick cast by the Mganga upon the ground. Some 
unfortunates have as many as a dozen haunting ghosts, each of 
which has his distinct periapt : the Mganga demands a distinct 
honorarium for the several expulsions. Wherever danger is, fear 
will be ; wherever fear is, charms and spells, exorcisms and talis- 
mans of portentous powers will be in demand ; and wherever 
supematuralisms are in requisition, men will be found, for a 
consideration, to supply them. 

These strange rites are to be explained upon the principle which 
underlies thaumaturgy in general : they result from conviction in a 
gross mass of exaggerations heaped by ignorance, falsehood, and 
credulity, upon the slenderest foundation of fact — a fact doubtless 
solvable by the application of natural laws. The African tempera- 
ment has strong susceptibilities, combined with what appears to be 
a weakness of brain, and great excitabuity of the nervous system, as 
is proved by the prevalence of epilepsy, convulsions, and hysteric 
disease. He is, therefore, peculiarly liable to the epidemical 
mania called Phantasmata,” which, according to history, has at 
times of great mental agitation and popular disturbance broken 
out in diflPerent parts of Europe, and which, even in this our day, 
forms the base- work of Revivals. Thus in Africa the objective 
existence of ghosts has become a tenet of belief. Stories that 
stagger the most sceptical are told concerning the phenomenon by 
respectable and not unlearned Arabs, who point to their fellow- 
countr}’men as instances. Salim bin Rashid, a half-caste merchant, 
w ell known at Zanzibar, avers, and his companions bear witness to 
his words, that on one occasion, when travelling northw^ards from 
Unyanyembe, the possession occurred to himself. During the night 
two female slaves, his companions, of whom one was a child, fell, 
without apparent cause, into the fits which denote the approach of 
a spirit. Simultaneously the master became as one intoxicated ; a 
dark mass, material, not spiritual, entered the tent, and he felt 
himself pulled and pushed by a number of black figures, whom he 
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had never before seen. He called aloud to his companions and 
slaves, who, vainly attempting to enter the tent, threw it down, 
and presently found him in a sUite of stupor, from which he did 
not recover till the morning. The same merchant circumstantially 
related, and called witnesses to prove, that a small slave-boy. who 
was produced on the occasion, had been frequently carried off by 
possession, even when confined In a windowless room, with a heavy 
door carefully bolted and padlocked. Next morning the victim 
was not found, although the chamber remained closed. A few 
days afterwards he was met in the jungle wandering absently like 
an idiot, and with speech too incoherent to explain what had hap- 
pened to him. The Arabs of Oman, who subscribe readily to 
transformation,* deride these tales ; those of African blood believe 
them. 

The second, and, perhaps, the most profibible occupation of 
the Mganga, is the detection of Uchawi, or black magic. The 
fatuitous style of conviction, and the horrors which, in the different 
regions, await those found guilty, have already been described, 
as far as description is possible. Amongst a people where the 
magician is a police detector, ordeals must be expected to thrive. 
The baga or kyapo of East Africa — the Arabs translate it El 
Halaf, or the Oath — is as cruel, absurd, and barbarous, as the 
red water of Ashanti, the venoms of Kasanji (Cassange), the 
muavi of the Banyai tribes of Monomotapa, the Tangina poison 
of the Malagash, the bitter water of the Jews, and the fire tests of 
mediaeval Europe. The people of Usurabara thrust a red hot 
hatchet into the mouth of the accused. Among the south-eastern 
tribes a heated iron spike, driven into some tender part of the 
person, is twice struck with a log of wood. The Wazararao dip 
the hand into boiling water, the \V aganda into seething oil ; and 
the Wazegura prick the ear with the stiffest bristles of a gnus 
tail. The Wakwafi have an ordeal of meat that chokes the guilty. 
The Wanyamwezi pound with water between two stones, and 


* The transform ation-belief, still so common in Maskat, Abyssinia, Somaliland, 
and the Cape, and anciently an almost universal superstition, is, curious to say, 
unknown amongst these E. African tribes. The Wahiao, lying between Kilwa and 
the Nyassa Lake, preserve, however, a remnant of tlie old creed in their convic- 
tion, that a malevolent magician can change a man after death into a lion, a 
leopard, or a hyana. On the E. Zambesi the people, according to Dr. Livingstone 

(chap. XXX.), believe that a chief may metamorphose himself into a lion, kill 
any one he chooses, and then return to the human form. About Tete (chap, xxxi.) 
the negroids believe that, ** while persons are still living, they may enter into 
lions and alligators, and then return again to their own bodies.” Travellers de- 
termined to find in Africa counterpans of European and Asiatic tenets, argue from 
this transformation a belief in the “ transmigration of souls.” They thus con- 
fuse material metamorphosis with a spiritual progress, which is assuredly not an 
emanation from the Hamitic mind. The Africans have hitherto not bewildered 
their brains with metaphysics, and, ignoring the idea of a soul, which appears to 
be rather a dogma of the Caucasian race, they necessarily ignore its immortality. 
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infuse, a poisonous bark called ‘‘ Mwavi : it is first administered 

by the 3r^anga to a hen, which, for the nonce, represents the sus- 
pected. If, however, all parties be not satisfied with such trial, it 
is duly adhibited to the accused. 

In East Africa, from Somaliland to the Cape, and throughout 
the interior amongst the negroids and negroes north as well as 
south of the Equator, the rain-maker or rain-doctor is a personage 
of consequence. The Mganga turns the hopes and fears of the 
people to his profit. A season of drought causes dearth, disease, and 
desolation amongst these improvident races, who therefore connect 
every strange phenomenon with the object of their desires, a copious 
wet monsoon. The enemy has medicines which disperse the clouds. 
The stranger who brings with him heavy showers is regarded as a 
being of good omen ; usually, however, the worst is expected from 
the novel portent ; he will, for instance, be accompanied and pre- 
ceded by fertilizing rains, but the wells. and springs will dry up 
after his departure, and the result will be drought or small-pox. 
These rumours, which may account for the ^Ethiopian stranger- 
sacrifices in the olden time, are still dangerous to travellers. The 
Mganga must remedy the evil. His spells are those of fetissists 
in general, the mystic use of something foul, poisonous, or difficult 
to procure, such as the album graecura of hyaenas, snakes’ fangs, or 
lions’ hair ; these and similar articles are collected with considerable 
trouble by the young men of the tribe for the use of the rain- 
maker. But he is a weatherwise man, and rains in tropical lands 
are easily foreseen. Not unfrequently, however, he proves himself 
a false prophet ; and w hen all the resources of cunning fail he must 
fly for dear life from the victims of his delusion. 

The Mganga is also a predictor and a soothsayer. He foretels 
the success or fiiilure of commercial undertakings, of wars, and of 
kidnapping commandos; he foresees famine and pestilence, and 
lie suggests the means of averting calamities. He fixes also, before 
the commencement of any serious affair, fortunate conjunctions, 
without which a good issue cannot be expected. He directs ex- 
piatory offerings. His word is ever powerful to expedite or to 
delay the march of a caravan ; and in his quality of augur he 
considers the flight of birds and the cries of beasts, like his proto- 
type of the same class in ancient Europe and in modem Asia. 

The principal instrument of the Mganga’s craft is one of the 
dirty little bugu or gourds which he wears in a bunch round his 
waibt ; and the following is the usual programme when the oracle 
is to be consulted. The magician brings his implements in a bag 


• Dr. Livingstone, chap, xxx., calls the ceremony ** muavi ; ” here the word is 
as the name of the tree used iu ordeal. Capt. Gamitto (‘ 0 Muata Cazembe ’ 

chap. 11 .; makes o mnave * the bark of a tree. 
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of matting ; his demeanour is serious as the occasion ; he is carefully 
greased, and his head is adorned with the diminutive antelope- 
horns fastened by a thong of leather above the forehead. He sits 
like a sultan upon a dwarf stool in front of the querist, and begins 
by extorting the highest possible offertory. No pay, no predict. 
Producing a small gourd, he shakes it solemnly ; the contents rattle 
like pebbles mixed with bits of metal, but the profane vulgar may 
not pollute the medicine with uninitiated eyes. The gourd is then 
placed upon the ground, and from the bag appears a novel imple- 
ment, two black horns of the goat or the deer tied together with a 
thong of snake-skin garnished with a bunch of small iron bells. 
Holding one of these horns steady with the left hand, with the 
right he causes the other to perform sundry gyrations, directing the 

f oint alternately towards himself, the consulter, and the bystanders. 
)uring this operation the bells are violently shaken, the head is 
nodded, the body is swayed to and fro, whilst a stage whisj)er and 
a low murmur evidence the fact that inspiration is imminent. At 
length, fully primed with the spirit of prophecy, and connected by 
ecstasy with the ghosts of the dead, the Mganga lays aside the 
horns and bells, shakes the gourd, and inspects its contents with 
portentous looks and nods. Then the words of truth are poured 
into eager ears. Like the predictions of an English gipsy, a 
French Cartomantiste, an Indian Jogi, in fact all the prophetic 
tribe, the path of futurity is mainly one — dangers, difficulties, 
anxiety, disappointment, unexpected events which happen to every 
one, happy catastrophe. Presents to the Mganga and the 
slaughtering of particoloured hens play a conspicuous part 
amongst the means of attaining the wished-for end. 

The ra^cian, however, has other instruments besides the gourd. 
Some divine by the motion of berries floating in a cup full of 
water, which is placed upon a low stool surrounded by four tails of 
the zebra or the buffalo lashed to sticks planted upright in the 
ground. The Kasanda is a system of folding triangles not unlike 
those upon which plaything soldiers are mounted. Held in the 
right hand, it is thrown out, and the direction of the end points to 
the safe and auspicious route; this is probably the very rudest 
display of prestidigitation. The shero is a bit of wood about the 
size of a man’s hand, and not unlike a pair of bellows, with a 
dwarf handle, a projection like a nozzle, and in the circular centre 
a little hollow. This is filled with w^ater, and a grain or fragment 
of wood, placed to float, gives an evil omen if it tends towards the 
sides, and favourable if it veers towards the handle or the nozzle. 
The Mganga generally carries about with him to announce his 
approach a kind of rattle called “ sinje.” This is a hollow gourd 
of pine-apple shape, pierced with various holes, prettily carved and 
half-filled with maize, grains, and pebbles ; the handle is a stick 
passed through its length and secured by cross-pins. 
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The Mganga has many minor duties. In elephant-hunts he 
must throw the first spear and endure the blame if the beast 
t'scapes. He marks ivory with spots disposed in lines and other 
figures, and thus enables it to reach the coast without let or 
hindrance. He loads the kirangozi or guide with charms and 
periapts to defend him from the malice which is ever directed 
towards a leading man, and sedulously forbids him to allow prece- 
dence even to the Mtongi, the commander and proprietor of the 
caravan. He aids his tribe by magical arts in wars, by catching a 
bee, reciting over it certain incantations, and loosing it in the 
direction of the foe, when the insect will instantly summon an 
army of its fellows and disperse a host, however numerous. This 
belief well illustrates the easy passage of the natural into the super- 
natural. The land being full of swarms, and man’s body being 
wholly exposed, many a caravan has been dispersed like chaff 
before the wind by a bevy of swarming bees. Similarly in South 
Africa the magician kicks an anthill and starts wasps which put 
the enemy to flight. And in the books of the Hebrews we read 
that the hornet sent before the children of Israd against the 
Amorite was more terrible than sword or bow.* 

The rite of circumcision in these rc^ons appears a spontaneous 
.and peculiarly African, not denoting as some have supposed a 
civilised and foreign origin, Jewish or Moslem. It is more gene- 
rally practised near the coast, but it extends far into the interior. 
The \\^azaramo, Wazegura, and Wasagara circumcise, the Wadoe 
do not ; again, the Wanyamwezi and the Warori ignore the rite, 
whilst it is practised by the barbarous tribes of Wataturu and the 
Wagoma upon the Tanganyika Lake. The people of Ugogo circum- 
cise their female as well as their male offspring, and the Wahumba 
efl'ect it in a peculiar way. In East Africa the custom is sanitary, 
not religious or political. The rite is not accompanied by cere- 
monies, as is the “ Bogw era” of the Bachwanas, and it is not per- 
formed by a peculiar order, nor is it attended by floggings as amongst 
the Kafirs, who like some of the Arabs make it a trial of manliness. 
It demarcates, however, the puerile and virile ages, and is held an 
indispensable preamble to matrimony. The invention attributed 
to Semiraniis seems never to have occurred to the East African 
mind, although the habit of caponizing cattle and poultry prevailed 
throughout the country before the arrival of the Arabs. 

The origin of slavery in East Africa is veiled in the obscurity of 
the past ; it is mentioned by the Periplus t as an institution of 


* Joshua, chap. xxiv. 

t Chap. iii. louXu't but not south of Opone (Kas Hafiin ?). In 

chap.XTii, the exports (from Rhapta— Mboamaji, near the delta of Ae Rofiji Rher 
*^*^'**^^ /^here the size of the men is particolarly mentioned, and mav 
1 amongst slaves of the Wahiao tribe) are ivory, rhinoceros (horn 

aud bide* . and tortoise-shell. v.«viu 
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the land, and probably It was the result of the ancient trade with 
southern Arabia. At present it is almost universal : with the ex- 
ceptions of the Wahinda, the Watosi, and the Wa^ogo, all the 
tribes from the eastern equatorial coast to Ujiji and the regions 
lying westward of the Tanganyika Lake may be called slave-races. 
An Arab, a Msawahili, and even a bondsman from Zanzibar, is 
everywhere called Murungwana or freeman. Yet in many parts 
of the country the tribes are rather slave-importers than exporters. 
Although they kidnap others, they will not sell their fellows, except 
when convicted of crime — theft, magic, murder, or cutting the 
upper teeth before the low'cr. In times of necessity, however, a man 
will part with his parents, wives, and children, and when they fail 
he will sell himself without shame. As has been observed, amongst 
many tribes the uncle has a right to dispose of his nephews and 
nieces. 

Justice requires the confession that the horrors of slave-driving 
rarely meet the eye in East Africa. Some merchants chain or cord 
together their gangs for safer transport through regions where 
desertion is at a premium. Usually, however, they trust rather to 
soft words and kind treatment ; the fat lazy slave is often seen 
stretched at ease in the shade, whilst the master toils in the sun 
and wind. The “ property” is well fed and little worked, whereas 
the porter, belonging to none but himself, is left without hesitation 
to starve upon the road-side. The relationship is rather that of 
patron and client than of lord and bondsman ; the slave is addressed 
as Ndugu-yango, “ my brother,” and he is seldom provoked by 
hard w^ords or stripes. In fact, the essence of slavery, compulsory 
unpaid labour, is perhaps more prevalent in independent India than 
in East Africa ; moreover there is no adscriptus glebae, as in the 
horrid thraldom of ancient Malabar. To this general rule there 
are terrible exceptions, as might be expected amongst a people with 
scant regard for human life. The Kirangozi or guide attached to 
the Expedition on return from Ujiji had loitered behind for some 
days because his slave girl was too footsore to walk. When tired 
of waiting he cut off her head, for fear lest she should become 
gratis another man's property. 

In East Africa there are two forms of this traffic, the export and 
the internal trade. For the former slaves are collected like ivories 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. They are driven 
down from the principal depots, the island of Kasenge, Ujiji, Un- 
yanyembe, and Zungoraero to the coast by the Arab and Wasawa- 
hili merchants, who afterwards sell them in retail at the great mart, 
Zanzibar. The inteimal trade is carried on between tribe and 
tril)e, and therefore will long endure. 

The practice of slavery in East Africa, besides demoralizing 
and brutalizing the race, leads to the results which effectually bm- 
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increase of population and progress towards civilisation. These 
are commandos, or border wars, and intestine confusion. 

All African wars, it has been remarked, are for one of two 
objects, cattle-lifting or kidnapping. Some of the pastoral tribes 
— as tlie AVamasai, the Wakwafi, the Watuta, and the Warori — 
assert the theory that none but themselves have a right to possess 
herds, and that they received the gift directly from their ancestor 
who created cattle ; in practice, they covet the animals for the 
purpose of a general gorge. Slaves, however, are much more 
frequently the end and aim of feud and foray. The process of 
kidnapping, an inveterate custom in these lands, is in every way 
airreeable to the mind of the man-hunter. A “ multis utile bellum,’’ 
it combines the pleasing hazards of the chase with the exercise of 
cunning and courage ; the battue brings martial glory and solid 
profit, and preserves the barbarian from the listlessncss of life with- 
out purpose. Thus men date from foray to foray, and pass their 
days in an interminable blood-feud and border w^ar. A poor and 
|X)wTrful chief wnll not allow his neighbours to rest wealthier than 
himself ; a quarrel is soon found, the stronger attacks the w eaker, 
hunts and harries his cattle, burns his villages, carries off his 
subjects and sells them to the first passing caravan. The inha- 
bitants of the land have thus become wolves to one another ; their 
only ambition is to dispeople and destroy, and the blow thus dealt 
to a thinly populated countrj^ strikes at the very root of progress 
and prosperity. 

As detrimental to the public interests as the border wars is the 
intestine confusion caused by the slave trade. It perpetuates the 
vile belief in Uchawi or black magic : when captives are in demand, 
the criminars relations are sold into slavery. It affords a scope 
for the tyranny of a chief, who if powerful enough will enrich 
himself by vending his subjects in wholesale and retail. By 
weakening the tie of family, it acts with deadly effect in pre- 
venting the increase of the race. 

On the coast and in the island of Zanzibar the slaves are of two 
kinds — the Mu wall id or domestic, bom in captivity, and the wild 
slave imported from the interior. 

In the former case the slave is treated as one of the family, 
because the master’s comfort depends upon the man being con- 
tented ; often also his sister occupies the dignified position of 
concubine to the head of the house. These slaves vary greatly in 
conduct The most tractable are those belonging to the Diwans 
and the \\ asawahili generally, who treat them with the utmost 
harshness and contempt. The Arabs spoil them by a kinder 
usage ; few employ the stick, the salib, or cross — a forked pole to 
which the neck and ankles are lashed — and the makantale or stocks, 
for fear of desertion. ^ et the slave if dissatisfied silently leaves 
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the house, lets himself to another master, and returns after perhaps 
two years’ absence as if nothing had occurred. Thus he combines 
the advantages of freedom and slavery. Moreover, it is a proverb 
among the Arabs tliat a i?lave must desert once in his life, and he 
docs so the more readily as he betters liis condition by so doing. 
The worst in all points are those belonging to the Banyans, the 
Indians, and other European subjects ; they know their right to 
emanei])ation, and consult only their own interests and inclinations. 
The Muwaliid or domestic slave is aEo u>ed like the Pornbeiro of 
West Africa. From Unyam we;ii and l^jiji he is sent to traffic in 
the more dangerous regions — the master meanwhile dwelling 
amongst his fellow countrMueu in some comfortable tembe. This 
proceeding has greatly injured the commerce of the interior and 
necessitates yearly lengthening journeys. The slave intrusted 
with cloth and beads suddenly becomes a great man, he is lavish 
in supporting the dignity of a fundi or fattore, and, consulting 
nothing but his own coinenience, he will loittT for six months at a 
])lace where he has been sent for a week. Thus it is that ivory 
sold in Uiiyamwezi but a dozen years ago at 10 lbs. for 1 lb. of 
beads now fetches nearly weight for weight. And this is a con- 
tinually increasing evil. No caravan, however, can safely traverse 
the interior without an escort of slave-musketeers. They never 
part with their weapons, even when passing from house to house, 
liolding that their live> depend upon their arms ; they beg, borrow, 
or steal powder and ball ; in fa(‘t, they are seldom found unready. 
They will carry nothing but the lightest gear, the master’s writing- 
case, bed, or praying mat ; to load them heavily would be to 
ensure desertion. (.’ontrary to the practice of the free porter, 
they invariably steal ^\hen they run away; they are also trouble- 
some about food, and they presume upon their weapons to take 
liberties witli the liquor and the women of the heathen. 

The imported slaves again are of two different classes. Children 
are preferred to adults ; they are Ulamized and educated so as to 
resemble the Muwaliid, though they are even somewhat less tame. 
Full-grown serfs are bought for predial purposes ; they continue 
indocile, and alter little by domestication. When not used by the 
master they are left to plunder or to let themselves out for food 
and raiment, and when dead they are cast into the sea or into the 
nearest j)it. These men are the scourge of society ; no one is safe 
from their violence ; and to preserve a garden or an orchard from 
tlie depredations of the half-starved wretches, a guard of muske- 
teers would be required. They are never armed, yet, as has been 
recounted, they have caused at Zanzibar servile wars, deadly and 
lasting as those of ancient Rome. 

Arabs declare that the barbarians are improved by captivity 

a partial theory ojum to doubt. The servuin pecus retain in 
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tiiraldoin tliat wildness and obstinacy which distinguish the people 
and the b)\\er animals of their native lands ; they are trapped, but 
not tamed ; they become captives, but not civilised. However 
trained, tliev are })robably the worst servants in the world ; a slave- 
liou-('hold is a model of discomfort. The wretches take a trouble 
and di.-plav an in<renuity in oppo^ition and disobedience, in per- 
\er-it}, annoyaiu“(‘, and \illany, which ri^ddly directed would make 
tlu‘m in\aluabl(\ The old definition of a slave still holds good — 
“an animal that eats as much and does as little as possible, 
(’liimsy ami unhandy, dirty and careless, he will never labour 
unless ordered to do so, and so futile is his nature that even the 
inducement of the stick cannot coinjxd him to continue his ex- 
('rtions ; a whoU' gang will bart'ly do the work of a single servant. 
n(’ “ ha? no end,’’ to use the Arab phra?e ; that is to say, however 
wi'll he may bt‘giu, he will presently tire of his task ; he does not 
and a}>pareutly he w dl not learn ; his fin5t impulse, like that of an 
ass. is not to obey ; he then thinks of obiwing : and if fear prepon- 
derate he finally may obey. lie mu?t deceive, for fraud and 
foxship are lii? forci' ; when detected in some prodigious act of 
rascality, he ])athetically jdeads “Am I not a slave?’' So 
womlerou? are his laziness and hate of exertion, that despite a high 
diwelopiiumt of love oflifi'he often a])j)ear» the most reckless of 
mortal?. He will run away from the ?einblance of danger; yet 
on a jourmw he w ill tie liis pi{)e to a leaky keg oi gunpowder, and 
.-moke it in that po?ition rather than take the trouble to undo it 
A ?lave Ivlouiring- to ]Mn?a, the Indian merchant at Kazeh, 
nnwiillng to ri?e anil fetch a pipe, opened the pan of his musket, 
tilled it with tobacco and fire, and beginning to inhale it from the 
muzzle bli'w out his brains. Growing confident and impudent 
from tlie know ledge of how far he may safely go, the slave presumes 
to the utmo?t. lie ?teal? in?tinctively, like a magpie,: a case is 
quoted in whicii tiu' gold ?])angles were strip]>ed from an officer's 
?word“belt w hilst dining w itii the Prince of Zanzibar. The slave 
is almo?t always half-naked : whate\er clothe? he obtains from the 
ma?ter are paw ned or ?old in the bazar ; hence he must pilfer 
and plunder alnio-t openly for the means of gratifying his lowest 
propen?itie?, drinking and intrigue. He seems to acquire from 
captivity a gi’cater capacity for debaucheiy than even in his native 
wild?: lie has learned irregularities unknown to his savage state : 
it i-* the brutishne<? of negroid nature brought out bv the cheap 
and n adily attainable pleasure? of semi-civilisation. W henever 
on moonlight night? the tap ot the tomtom re?ponds to the vile 
squeaking ot the file, it is impossible to keep either a male or 
lomale ?lavo within doors. All rendezvous at the place, and, 
bfuing howled and danced themselves into happiness, conclude 
w’uh a singvdarly di?orderly scene. In the town of Zanzibar these 
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‘‘ Nn-oma” or dances were ])rolubited for moral reasons by the late 
Say\id. Tlie atta(*lnuent of a slave to bis master is merely a 
development of selli.4mess ; it is a <ireater insult to abuse the 
Ahbab (patron), than, ac'cordiiiij: to Eastern fashion, the father and 
mother, the wih^ and sister. No slave-owner, h()we\(‘r,* praises a 
slave or relies U])()U his tidelity. The common expression is, 
“There is no good in the bondsman. ’ 

Like the Somal, a merry and liirht-hearted race in foreign 
countries, but renden'd gloomy and melancholy by the state of 
affairs at home, the negroid slaves LH’t'atly im})n)vc hy ex])ortation : 
they lose much of the surhne.'S and violence which distinguish 
them at Zaii/ibar, and are disci j)lin(Hl into a kind of res})ect for 
su])eriors. Tiius “Seedy i^^ul>arak*' is a ])riTne favourite on hoard 
an Indian steamer : he has also stianigth and courage eiujugli to 
make himself respected. Ihit Seedy Mubarak has tasted the 
intoxieatinnf draught of liberty, he is in high good humour with 
himself and with all around him, he is a slave merely in origin, he 
has been adopted into the great family of free men, and w ith it he 
has identified all his interests. Eastern history ju'i'serves instances 
of the valour and faithfulness of bondsmen, as the annals of the 
West are fond of record! n a’ the virtues of dogs. Yet all the more 
civilised rac^es have a gird at tlie negro. In tiie present day the 
Persians and other Asiatics are careful, when bound on distant or 
dangerous journeys, to mix white seiwants with black slaves; they 
hold the xXfrican to be full of strange childish ca])rices, and to be 
evtu' at heart a treacherous and bloodthirsty barl)arian. Like 
the “ bush-negroes " of Surinam, once so dangerous to the Dutch, 
the runaway slaves from Zanzibar have formed a kind of East 
African Liberia, between Mount liombo and the Shimba section 
of the Eastern Ghauts, They have endangered the direct caravan- 
road from Momha:>ah to Usumbara : and thougrii trespassing upon 
the territory of the Mwa^agnomlie, a sub-clan of the AVadigo, and 
claimed as subjects by Abdullah, the son of KSultan Kimwere, they 
have gallantly held tlieir gi’ound. According to the Arabs there 
is another servile republic about Ciiilwen, near Brava. Travellers 
speak with horror of the rudeness, violence, and cruelty of these 
self-einanci}>ated slaves ; they are said to lie more dangerous even 
than the vSomal, who for wanton mischief and malice can be com- 
pared w ith nothing but the naughtiest schoolboys in England. 

The scryiles at Zanzibar have played their Arab masters some 
notable tricks. Alaiiy a severe lord lias perished by the hand of a 
slave. Several have lost their eyes hy the dagger's point during 
sleep. Curious tales are told of ingenious servile conspiracy. 
Alohammed bln Sayf. a Zanzibar Arab, remarkable for household 
discipline, was brought to grief by Kombo his slave, who stole a 
basket of nutmegs fi'om the Prince, and, hiding them in his master’s 
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house, denounced him of theft. Fahl bln Nasr, a travelling 
niercluint, when passing through Ugogo, nearly lost his life in 
(*ouM*(|ucnce of a slave having privily informed the people that his 
patroou had been killing crocodiles and preserving their fat for 
poiM)n. In both these cases the slaves were not punished ; they 
had acted, it was believed, according to the true instincts of servile 
nature, and chastisement would have caused desertion, not im- 
j)rovenient. 

As regards the female slaves, the less said about them from 
regard to the sex the better : they are as deficient in honour as in 
honesty, in modesty and decorum as in grace and beauty. No 
man, t'ven an Arab, deems th.e mother of his children chaste, or 
believes in the legitimacy of his progeny till proved. 

Extensive inquiries into the subject lead to a conviction that it 
is inq)()ssil)le to ofier any average of the price of slaves. Yet the 
(picstion is of importance, as only the immense profit causes men 
thus to overlook all considerations of humanity. A few general 
rules may be safely given. There is no article, even horse-flesh, that 
varies so much in market- value as the human commodity : the 
absolute worth is small compared with the wants of the seller and 
the re(piirements and the means of the j)urchaser. The extremes 
range from six feet of unbleached domestics or a few pounds of 
grain in time of famine, and 70 dollars, equal to \7)L The slaves 
arc cheapest in the interior, on account of the frequency of desertion : 
about Unyamwezi they are dearer, and most expensive in the 

island of Zanzibar. At tlie latter place during the last few 3’ears 

they have doubled in price : according to the Arabs, who regard 
the abolition of sla\ery with feelings of horror, this increase results 
from the impediments thrown in the way by the English ; a more 
jwohable explanation may be found in the greater cheapness of 
money. At Zanzibar the price of a boy under puberty is from 
la to 3() dollars. A youth till the age of 15 is worth a little 

less. A man in the prime of life, fi'om 25 to 40, fetches from 

lu to 20 dollars, after that age he ma\' be bought for 10 to 13. 
Educated slaves, fitted for the work of factors, are sold for 25 to 
70 dollars, and at fanev’ pnees. The price of females is everj'where 
about one-third higher than that of males. At Zanzibar the 
u^hur or enstom-dues vary according to the race of the slave : the 

ahiao, Mangindo. and other scrvilcs imported from Kilwa, pay 
1 dollar per head, from the 3[rima or maritime regions 2 dollars, 
and from Un\amwezi, T^jiji, and the rest of the interior 8 dollars. 
At tile central dejiot, T nyanyeinhe, where slaves arc considered 
noithcr cheap nor dear, the value of a bo\’ ranges between 8 and 
10 doti or double cloths ; a v'outh from 9 to 11 ; a man in prime, 
fiom .) to lO; and past his prime irom 4 to G. In some parts of 
the Ulterior men are dearer than children under puberty. In the 
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cheapest places, as in Karagwah and Urorl, a boy costs 3 sliukkah 
of cloth, and 3 fundo or 30 strings of coral beads ; a youth from 
10 to 15 fundo ; a man in prime from 8 to 10 ; and no one will 
purchase an old man.* These general notes must not, however, 
be applied to particular tribes : as ith ivory and other valuable 
commodities, the amount and the description of the circulating 
medium vary at almost every march. 

It was asserted by the late (.^olonel Ilaiucrton, \\hose local 
knowledge was extensive, that the average of yearly import into 
the island of Zanzibar was 14.000 head of slaves, the extremes 
being OOOO and 20,000. The loss by mortality and desertion is 
30 per cent, per aniiiim ; thus, the whole gang must be renewed 
between the third and fourth year. 

By a stretch of power slavery might readily be abolished in the 
island of Zanzibar, and in due time, after the first confusion, the 
measure would doubtless be found as profitable as it is now un- 
palatable to the landed proprietors, and to the commercial body. 
A “ sentimental squadron,” like the AVest African, would easily, 
by means of steam, prevent any regular exportation to the Asiatic 
continent. But these measures would deal only with effects, 
leaving the causes in full vigour ; they would strike at the bole 
and branches, the root retaining sufficient vitality to resume its 
functions as soon as relieved of the pressure from without. Neither 
treaty nor fleet would avail permanently to arrest the course of 
slavery upon the seaboard, much less would it act in the far realms 
of the interior. At present the African will not work : the purchase 
of predial slaves to till and harvest for him is the great aim of his 
life. AVhen a more extensive intercourse with the maritime regions 
shall beget wants which compel the individual, now’ contented with 
doing nothing and having nothing, to that personal exertion and that 
mutual dependency which render serfdom a moral impossibility in 
the more advanced stages of human society, — w hen man, now’ value- 
less except to himself, shall become more precious by his labour 
than by his sale, in fact an article so expensive that strangers 
cannot afford to buy him, — then we may expect to witness the ex- 
tinction of the evil. Thus, and thus only, can Rachel, still weep- 
ing for her children, in the evening of her days, be made happy. ’ 

Meanwhile the philanthropist who after sowing the good seed 
has sense and patience to consign the gathering of the crop to 
posterity, will hear with pleasure that the extinction of slavery 
w’ould be hailed with delight by the great mass throughout the 
length and breadth of Eastern Africa. This people, “ robbed and 

* The reader will bear in mind that the shukkah or 6-foot length of American 
domestics is worth on the coast 25 cents; in Unyamwezi, 75 cents; and in Ujiji, 
1 dollar. The beads alluded to above are the samesame, or red coral, of which 
3 fundo ( = 30 khete or strings; are equivalent to the shukkah. 
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spoiled” by their oppie^sors, ^^ho are legionary, call themselves 
“tlu' meat,” and tlu* slave-dealers ‘‘the knife:” they hate and fear 
tile praetie(\ hut they lack unanimity to frt'e their necks trom the 
yoke. Africa still ‘Mies in her blood,” but the progress of human 
soci('t\, and the straiiihter bonds which unite man >\ith man, shall 
event nail V rt‘seue her from her old pitiable fate. 

The Mweral tribes in East xVfrica present two forms of govern- 
ment. the despotic and the semi-monarchical. 

In the despotic races, the ^\hlkilinul or mountaineers of Chhaga 
for instance', the subjt'cts are reduced to the lowest state of servility. 
All, except the inaaicians and the councillors, are “ Wasoro ” — 
soldiers and slaves to the sultan,"" mangi, or sovereign. All male 
children taken from their mothei’S are made to live together, and 
ari' trained to toe royal service, to guarding the palace, to tilling 
the fields, and to keeping the watercourses in order. The despot 
is approached with fear and tremlding ; subjects of both sexes must 
stand at a distance and repeatedly clap their palms together before 
venturing to addrc'^s liiin ; women always bend the right knee to 
the eartii, and tlu' chief acknowledges the salutation with a nod. 
At tiiiK's the elders and even the women inquire of the ruler what 
they can do to please him : he points to a plot ol ground which 
he wishes to be ch'ared, and this corvee is the more carefully per- 
foniual as he fines them in a bullock it a weed be left unplucked. 
I' t'uiales captured in war are sold by the king, and the children are 
kt'pt to Saveli tlu' number of liis slave-^. Noiu' of tlie asoro may 
]narrv without express permission. Ulie king has unlimited j)Ower 
of life and death, which he exercises without squeamishness, and a 
general right of sale over his subjects : in some tribes, as those of 
Ivaragwah, l^miida, and Unyoro, he is almo^t worshipped. It is 
a ca})itnl offence to assume the name of a ^u^tan ; even a stranger 

doing vvould be subjected to fines and other penalties. The 
king lives in a manner of barbarous ^tate. He lias large villages 
crowded with his families and >Iaves. He never issues from his 
aliode without an armed moh, and he di-dains to visit even the 
wealtiiiest Arabs. The monarelueal tribes are legitimists of the 
goml old school, disdaining a ‘*novus homo,” and the consciousness 
(*f power invents their princes with a certain dignity and majesty of 
demeanour. As lias been mentioned, some of the sultans whose 


^ The roa'lcT will h- ar in nrnd that the word sultan ” is the Arabic term ap- 
plii'd jreiK*riealIy l)y trader'^ to all the reLoili and roitelets. the chiefs and headmen, 
^Ulo^e titles vary in every region. In rzaramo the sultan is called p'hazi ; in 
Khurii. p’ha/i or niun leua ; in r'-airara, nuu.dewa; in T/gc^go. niteiiie : in Un- 
)aiiiwe/i, niwanii ; in Tjiji and Karagwah. mkama. '• Wazir ” is similarly used 
h} tiie Arab's tor tlie principal councillor or minister, whose African name in the 
several tribes is mwene goha, mbaha, mziiglrii, mgawe, mhango. and muhinda. 
The elders are called throughout the country Wagosi and Wanyapard : they 
f.'vm the conned of the chief. 
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rule has the greate^t ]jrestige appear, from physical lu'culiarltics, 
to be of a foreign aiul a nobler ori^^iii. 

In the seiuhmonarchical tribes, as the \\'an\ amwezi, the power 
of the Sultan depeiuls mainl) u)K)u his wealth, importance, and 
personal qualific itions for the task of rule. .V chief enabled to 
carry out a tl>t-rijzht policy will raise himself to the rank of a 
despot and w^ill slay and sell his subjects without mercy. Thou^di 
surrounded by a council varying from two to a score of chi(‘fs and 
elders, who are often related to or t'omiectt'd w ith him, and w ho, like 
the Arab ^hayklis, presume as much as J)o^^ible in ordering this 
and ill h)rbidding that, tie can disreirard and sli^lit them. More* 
often, however, his authority is circum.-crilu^d In a rude lialance of 
]iower ; the chiefs around him can prolnibly bring as many warrior^ 
into tile field as lie can. \\ luMi Wi'ak, tiic Sultan has Iitth‘ mon‘ 
authority than the patell of an Indian village or the »lia}kh of a 
Bedouin tribe. Yet even when the chief cannot command in his 
own clan, he is an important personage to travelling merchant> and 
strangers, lie can cause a quarrel, an avaiiie, or an aN-assiiiation, 
and ho can quiet brawls even when his piHiple have been injured; 
he can open a road by providing porters, and he can bar a path 
by deterring a caravan from proceeding, or by stopjiiiig tlie sale 
of jirovisioiis. Thus it is easy to travel amongst races whose chiefs 
are well disposed to foreigners, whiUt the utmost cireuin>pection 
hecoiiies nece.-sary when the headmen are gra>plng and inhos- 
pitable. V])OU the whole, the chiefs arc w i:^e enough to encourage 
the visits of traders. 

A purely rcjmblican form of government is unknown in East 
Africa. The \\^i?agara, it is true, choo^e their chief like tlie 
Banyai of “ 31(>nomotapa,'' but, once elected, lu' becomes a monarch. 
Loyalty — or, to reduce it to its dements, veneration for the divi- 
nity which hedges in a king — is a sentiment innate in the African 
mind. Man, however, in these regions is not a political animal. 
He has a certain instinctive regard for his chief and a respt^ct 
for his elders, but he ignores the blessings of duly limited 
independence and the natural classifi cation of humanity into 
superior and inferior. He acknowledges no higher and lower 
social strata; honours — the cheap pay of nations — are un- 
known ; his barbarism forbids the existence of a learned oli- 
garchy, of an educated cm > mm unity, or of a church and state, — 
the soul and body of society. Man being equal to man, force 
being the only law* and self the sole cor.sideration, mutual jea- 
lousy prevents united eiforts and deadens patriotic spirit. No 
one caves for the public good ; the welfare of the general must 
yield to the most contemj)til>le individual interests: civil order 
and security are therefore unknown, and foreign relations cannot 
exist. 
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In the lowest tribes the chieftain is a mere nonentity: ‘‘a 
sultan/’ as the Arabs say, within his own walls.” His subjects 
will boast, like the Sonial, that he is tanquam unus ex nobis/’ 
and tht‘y an^ so siaisible of restraint tliat '* girdles and garters 
would he to them bonds and shackles” metaphorically as well as 
literally. The position of these sultans is about equal to that of 
the diwans of the Mrima ; their dignity is confined to sitting upon 
a dwarf three-1 eg’ged stool, to wearing* more bra^s wire than beads, 
and to possessing clothes a little better than those of their subjects. 
The regulus " must make a return-present to strangers after 
receiving their ofierings, and in some cases nlu^t begin with gifts. 
He must listen to the words of his councillors and elders, who, 
being without salary, claim a portion of the presents and treasure- 
trove, interfere on all occasions of blackmail, fines, and penalties, 
demand from petitioners gifts and bribes to secure interest, and 
exert great influence over the populace. 

Ix'gitimacy is the rule throughout the land, and the son, usually 
the elde>t, succeeds to the father, except amongst the Wasukunia of 
N. Hnyamwezi, where the line of descent is by the sister's son 
— the surer side '' * — for the nonnal reason, to secure some of 
the blood nnal for ruling. Even the widows of the deceased be- 
come the jwoperty of tlie successor. This truly African custom 
prevails also among.4 the Bachwanas, and presents anotlier of 
those curious points of resemblance between the Hamite and 
Semite races which have induced modern ethnologists to derive 
the Arab from Africa. t The curious practice amongst the Wan- 
yaiiuvezi of devising property to illegitimate children is not carried 
out in the succession to power. A\ here there are many sons, all, 
as mig-ht be ex|>ected, equally aspire to govern ; sometimes, how- 
ever. of two brothers one will consent to hold authority under the 
other. In several tribes, especially in those of U^ukuma, the 
widow' of a chief succeeds to his dignity in default of issue. 

Punishments are simple in East Africa. The snr, vendetta 
or hlood-feud, and its corollaiy the diyat or weregeld, exist in 
germ, unreduced, as among^t the more civilized Arabs, to an 
artful and intricvite system. But these customs are founded, un- 
like ours, upon barbarous human nature. Instinct prompts a man 
to slay the slayer of liis kith and kin ; the ofibnee is against the 
individual, not the government or society. lie mu>t reason to 
persuade himself that the erinie, being committed against the law, 
should he left to the law* for notice ; he wants revenge, and he cares 
liought for punislnneiit or cxamj)Ie for the prevention of crime. 


♦ The Arahp. on the contrary, have little affection for their sisters’ children, 
aUhough they l()^e the otfspring of a brother as their own sous. 

.t The custom called iiikah e! mukt, or the bated marriage, namely of a man 
yith his stepmother or father’s widow, was iiniversallv practised by the Arab 
tnhes in the days of ignorance preceding the advent of Mohammed.' 
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The Sultan encourages the payment of bloodmoney to the relatives 
of the deceased, — or, if ])owerful enough, claims it himself, — rather 
than that one murder should lead to another, and eventually to a 
chronic state of bloodshed and confusion. Thus, in some tribes 
the individual revenges himself, and in others he commits his cause 
to his agent the chief. Here he takes an equivalent in cattle for 
the blood of a brother or the loss of a wife ; there he visits the 
erring party with condign punishment. The result of such deficiency 
of standard is a want of graduation in severity ; a thief is some- 
times speared and beheaded or sold into slavery after all his pro- 
perty has been extorted by the chief, the councillors, and the 
elders, whilst a murderer is perhaps only lined. 

The land in East Africa is everywhere allodial; it does not 
belong to the ruler, nor has the dawn of the feudal system yet 
arisen there. A migratory tribe gives up its rights to the soil, 
contrary to the mortmain system of the Arab Bedouins, and, if it 
would return, it must return by force. The Sultan, however, exacts 
a fee from all immigrants settling in his territory. 

The sources of revenue in East Africa are uncertain, desul- 
tory, and complicated. The agricultural tribes pay yearly a 
small percentage of grain ; this, however, is the office of the women, 
who are exjx'rt in fraud. Neither sowing nor harvest can take 
place without the chiefs permission, and the issue of his order is 
regulated by his own interests. Amongst the hunting tribes, slain 
elephants become the hunter's property, but the Sultan claims as 
treasure-trove a tusk of any animal found wounded or dead in his 
dominions, and in all cases the spoils of dead lions are crown 
property. Tiie fle?h of game is distributed amongst the elders 
and the ruling family, who also demand a share of the cloth or 
beads purchased by means of the ivory from caravans. 8ome have 
abditaria and considerable stores of the articles most valued by 
barbarians. Throughout the slave-paths the chiefs have learned 
to raise revenue from the slave-drivers, who thus bribe them to for- 
bear from robbery. But whilst the stronger require large gifts with- 
out return, the weaker make trifling presents, generally of cattle or 
provi;^ions, and expect many times their value in brass wire, cloth, 
and beads. The stranger may refuse these offerings : it is, how- 
ever, contrary to custom, and as long as he can afford it he should 
submit to the imposition. Fiscs and fines are alarmingly frequent. 
If the monsoon-rains delay, the chief summons a 31ganga to fix 
upon the obstructor ; he is at once slain, and his property is duly 
escheated. The Sultan claims the goods and chattels of all felons 
and executed criminals, even in the case of a servant put to death 
by his master. In tlie more republican tribes the chief lives by 
the sweat of his slaves. Briefly, East Africa presents an in- 
structive study of human society in its first stage after infancy. 
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ClIAPTEU XIV. 

ViLLAUi: Lifl: ix East Af::ica. 

Tx this cluipter it is proposed to give a short account of the East 
African's day, sliowing his occupations, his pleasures, and his in- 
dustry. The scene is more patent to the traveller’s eye in these 
lands than in the seini-civilized regions of Asia, where men rarely 
admit strangers to lios])itality and usually exclude them from 
society. In L nyamwezi and other settled regions caravans march 
into every village as a ri^ht, billet themselves, if strong enough, in 
the most comfortable lodirings, and mix freely with the inhabitants. 
The chiefs and elders collect to beg jjresents and to hear news. 
The young amuse themselves with staring and deriding, and the 
women display none of that retiring modesty in public which dis- 
tinguishes the sex in Asia. 

The assertion may startle the reader’s preconceived opinions 
concerning the savage state of (Antral Africa and the wretched 
condition of the slave races, negroid and negro ; but it is not less 
true that the .Vfrican is in tlie^e Regions superior in comforts, 
better (lre>sed, fed, and lodged, and less worked than the unhappy 
ryot of Hritish India. His condition may, indeed, be compared 
advantageously, where the slave-trade is slack, with that of the 
])easantry in some of the richest of European countries. 

The .Vfr'iCan rises with the dawn from his couch of cow’s hide. 
The hut is cool and comfortable during the day, but the closed 
door impeding ventilation at night causes it to be close and dis- 
agre('able. d'iie hour before sunrise being the coldest time, he 
Usually kindles a tire, and addresses himself to his constant com- 
panion the pi{)t*. M hen the sun becomes sufhciently powerful, he 
leiuoves the reed-screen from the entrance, and issues forth to bask 
in tlie morning Inxims. The villages are popnloiis, and the houses 
toiK’hing one another enable the occupants, when squatting outside 
and fronting the central Mjuare, to chat and chatter without 
moving. About 7 a.m., when the dew has partially disappeared 
from the grass, the elder boys drive the flocks and herds to pasture 
with loud sliouts and souiuling applications of the quarter-staff. 
They return only when the sun is sinking behind the western 
horizon. At S p.m. those who have provisions at home enter the 
hut to rcfi'ction with ugali or holcus-porridge : those who have not, 
join a friend. Pom he, wlien procurable, is drunk from the earliest 
dawn. 

After ])reaking his fast the African repairs, pipe in hand, to the 
Iwanza — the village public,’* previously described. Here, in the 
society of his own sex, he will s]x?nd the greater part of the dav, 
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talking and laugliinfr, smoking, or torpid with sleep. Occa- 
sionally he sits down to play. As with barbarians generally, 
gambling in him is a pur^sion. 'Idie normal game is our heads 
and tails A its implement a flat 5?tone, a rough circle of tin, or the 
bottom of a broken pot. The more civilized have learned the 
“bao” of the co.ist. a kind of “tables,” with counters and cups 
hollowed in a solid ))lank. ^Mauy of the \\ anyam\vezl have been 
comj)elled by this indulgence to sell themselves into slavery : after 
playing- through their j)roperty, they even stake their mothers 
against a cow or a pair of goats. As may be imagined, squabbles 
are |KTpetual ; they are almost always, however, s(‘ttled amongst 
fellow 'Villagers with bloodless weapons. Others, instead of gam- 
bling, seek some ein])loyment which, working the hands and leaving 
the rest of the body and the mind at ease, is ever a favourite 
with the Asiatic and the African; they whittle wood, jucrce and 
wire their pipe-sticks — an art in which all are ade})ts — shave one 
another’s heads, jduck out their beards, eyebrows, and eyelashes, 
and prepare and polish their weapons. 

At about 1 p.M. the African, unless otherwise emjdoyed, returns 
to his hut to eat the most substantial and the last meal of the day, 
which has been cooked by his women. Eminently gregarious, 
however, he often prefers the Iwanza as a dining-room, whore his 
male children, relatives, and friends meet during the most im- 
port {in t hour of the twenty-four. With the savage and the bar- 
barian food is the all-in-all of life ; food is his thought by day, 
food is his dream by night. The civilized European, who nevtT 
knows hunger or thirst without the instant means of gratifying 
every whim of appetite, can hardly conceive the extent to which his 
w ild brother is swayed by. the groat (bister ; he can scarcely com- 
prehend the state of mental absor])tion in which the ravenous 
human animal broods over the carcase of an old* goat, the delight 
w hich he takes in superintending every part of the cooking process, 
and the jealous eye with which he regards all who live better than 
himself. 

The principal articles of diet are fish and flesh, grain and vege- 
tables ; the luxuries are milk and butter, honey, and a few fruits, 
as bananas and Guinea-palm dates : and the inebrients are pombe 
millet beer, toddy, and inawa or plantain-wine. 

Fish is found in the lakes and in the many rivers of this 
well-watered land ; it is despised by those wlio can aflbrd flesh, 
blit it is a ‘‘ godsend to travellers, to slaves, and to the poor, 
ileat is the diet most prized : it is, however, a luxury beyond the 
reach of peasantry, except when they can pick up the orts of the 
chiefs. The Arabs assert that in these lands vegetables cause 
heartburn and acidity, and that animal food is the most di- 
gestible. The Africans seem to have made the same discovery ; 
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a man who can alford it almost confines himself to flesh, and he 
con>idcrs fat the essential element of good living. The crave for 
meat is satis Heel by eating almost every description of living thing, 
clean or unclean ; as a rule, however, the East African prefers 
beef, which strangers find flatulent and heating. Like most people, 
they reject game when they can command the flesh of tame beasts. 
Next to the bullock the goat is preferred in the interior ; as indeed it 
is by the Arabs of Zanzibar island, whereas those of Oman and of 
^Wstern Arabia leave it to the Bedouins. In this part of Africa the 
cheapest and vilest meat is mutton, and its appearance — pale, soft, 
and braxy — justifies the prejudice against it. Of lath years it has 
become tlie fashion to eat poultry and pigeons ; eggs, however, are 
still avoided.* Of wnld flesh, the favourite is that of the zebra ; 
it is smoked or jerked, despite which it retains a most savoury 
flavour. Of the antelopes a few' are deliciously tender and succu- 
lent ; the greater part are black, coarse, and indigestible. One of 
the inducements for an African to travel is to afford himself more 
meat than at home. His fondness for the article conquers at 
times even his habitual improvidence. He preserves it by placing 
large lumps upon a little jflatform of green reeds, erected upon 
uprights about inches high, and by smoking it with a slow' fire. 
Thus prepared, and w ith tlie addition of a little salt, the provision 
will last for several days, and the porters will not object to increase 
their loads by three or four pounds of the article, disposed upon a 
long stick like gigantic kababs. They also jerk their stores by ex- 
posing the meat upon a rope, or spread upon a flat stone, for two or 
three days in the sun ; it loses a considerable portion of nutriment, 
but it packs 'into a conveniently small compass.*!* ^Vhen meat is 
not attainable and good water is scarce, the African severs one of 
the jugulars of a bullock and fastens upon it like a leech. This 
custom is common in Karagwah and the other northern kingdoms, 
and some tribes, like the Wanyika, near ^lombasah, cliurn the 
blood with milk. 

The daily food of the poor is grain, generally holciis, maize, 
or bajri (panicum) ; wheat is confined to the Arabs, and rice grows 
locally, as in the Indian peninsula. The inner Africans, like the 
semi-civilized Arabs of Zanzibar, the Wasawaliili, and the Wa- 
inrima, ignore tht' simple art of leavening bread with acidulated w hey, 

♦ In the absence of history anti tradition, it is difficult to decide whether this 
aversion to egg« arises from an imported or an indigenous prejudice. The mun- 
dane egg of Hindoo mytliology proliably typified the pliysiological dogma omne 
vivum ex ovo/’ and the mystic disciples would avoid it as the principle of life. In 
remote ages the prejudice may have extended to Africa, although the idea which 
gave birth to it was not familiar to the African mind. 

f This jerked meat, when dried, broken into small pieces, and stored in gourds 
or in pots full of clarified and melted butter, forms the celebrated travelling pro- 
vision in the East called kavuriueh: it is eaten as a relish with rice and other 
boiled grains. 
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our bean-paste, and similar contrivances universally practised in the 
East. Even the rude Indian chapati or scone is too artificial for 
them, and they have not learned to toast grain. Upon journeys 
the African boils his holcus unhusked in an earthen liasin, drinks 
the water, and devours the grain, which in this state is called ma- 
sango ; at home he is more particular. The holcus is either 
rubbed upon a stone — the mill being wholly unknown — or pounded 
with a little water in a huge wooden mortar ; when reduced 
to a coarse powder, it is thrown into an earthen pot containing 
hoiliug water sufficient to he absorbed by tlie Hour ; salt, when 
procurable, is added ; and after a few stirrings with a ladle, or 
rather with a broad and flat-ended stick, till thoroughly saturated, 
the thick mass is transferred into a porous basket, which allows 
the extra moisture to leak out. Such is the ugali, or porridge, the 
staff of life in East ^Vfrica. 

During the rains vegetables are common in the more fertile 
parts of East Africa ; they are within reach of the ])oorest cul- 
tivator. Some varieties, especially the sweet potato and the 
mushroom, are sliced and sun-dried to preserve theai through 
the year. During the barren summer they are boiled into a kind 
of broth. 

Milk is held in high esteem by all tribes, and some live upon if 
almost exclusively during the rains, when cattle find plentiful 
pasture. It is consumed in three forms — “ mabichi/’ when drunk 
fresh ; or converted into mahivu (butter-milk), the nibh of the 
Arabs; or in the shape of mtindi (curded milk), the laban of 
Arabia, and the Indian dahi. These Africans ignore the dudh- 
pinda, or ball of fresh-milk boiled down to hardness by evapora- 
tion of the serum, as practised by the Indian halwai (confectioner) ; 
the indurated sour-clot of Arabia, called by the Bedouins el 
and by the Persians, the Balocb, and the Sindliiaiis kurnt, is also un- 
known ; and they consider clieese a miracle, and use against it their 
stock demmeiation. the danger of bewitching cattle. The fresh 
produce moreover has few charms as a poculent amongst barbarous 
and milk-drinking races : the Arabs and the Portuguese in Africa 
avoid it after the sun is high, believing it to increase bile, and 
eventually to cause fever : it is certain that, however pleasant the 
draught may be in the cool of the morning, it is by no means so 
much relished during the heat of the day. On the other hand, 
the curded milk is everywhere a favourite on account of its cooling 
and thirst-quenching properties, and the people accustomed to it 
from infancy have for it an excessive longing. It is procurable in 
every village where cows are kept, whereas that newly drawn is 
generally half soured from being at once stored in the earthen 
pots used for curdling it These East Africans do not, however, 
make their dahi, like the Somal, in lumps floating upon the tartest 
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possible seniin : nor do they turn it, like the Arabs, with kid's 
rennet, nor like tlio Baloch with the solanaceous plant called 
panir. The hv'st is made, as in India, by allowing the milk to 
stand till it elots in a pot used for the purpose, and frequently 
sni()ke<I for purity. Bntter-milk is procurable only in those parts 
ot the country where the people have an abundance of cattle. 

Buttin' is made by fillimr a lar(>‘e gourd, which acts as churn, 
with partially-soured milk, which is shaken to and fro: it is a poor 
artieh*, thin, colourless, and tainted by being stored for two or three 
montlH, without j)reliminary washing, in the bark-boxes called 
\il.ndo. In the f.astern regions it is converted into ghee by simply 
nu'ltiuir over tlu‘ tire : it is not boiled to exj)el the remnant of 
sour milk, impurities are not romo^ed by skimming, and finally 
it Iieeomos rancid and bitter by storing in pots and gourds which 
line been u-ed for tlie j)urpose duriiiLT half a generation. Tlio 
Arab- attempt to do away with the nauseous taste by throwing into 
it when boiliiiir a little water, w ith a handful of flour or of un- 
])owdered rice. ^\ outward <tf I nyamwezi butter is burned instead 
of oil in lainj).'^. 

I he common oil in East Africa is that of the karanga, bhui- 
jdialt, or irroimdiiut (Arachis hypogeca) : the Arabs eat it w'hen 
ght'c is not pi’ocurablc, like cocoa-nut oil, with beans, manioc, 
sw'c(‘t-])otato, and otlier vegt'tables. A sujjcrior kind of cooking'-oil 
is the lito (extracted from the ututa, simsiin or sesamum, which 
arrows everywhere upon the ('oast, and extends far into the interior. 
I he process of {)re^slng i:? manaired by pounding the grain dry in 
a Inure mortar : when the oil Ijeirins to a])pear, a little hot water is 
poured in, and the ina-s is fori‘ibly squeezed with huge pestles; 
all that float" is then ladled out into pots and rrourds. The viscid 
chikicai fpalm-oil) is foimtl only In the vicinitv of the Tanga- 
Jiyika Lake/ aItiiou£rii the tix\" irrows in Zanzibar and its adjacent 
i.-It‘ts. ( )il is (*\tra(*red fi'om the tw o varieties of the cantor-plant ; 
and, in spite of its un^avourv smell, it is extensively used as an 
unguent hy the ])ia)ple. At t'liyanyembe and other places where 
the cuemnber irrow'^ almost wild, the Arabs derive from its seed 
an admirable ^alad-oiI, whicli in flavour equals, and perhaps snr- 
pa^M's, the fiinv-t j)roducc of the olive. 'J'he latter tree is unknown 
in La."t .\frica to the Arabs, wlio speak of it with a religious respect, 
on ai'couiit of the mention made of it in the Koran. 

In Last Africa every man i.- his ow n maltster ; and tlie “ Iwanza,” 
or ])ul)lir-hou^e of the villaire, is the common brewery’. In some 
tiii^C", how'e\er, ferincntation is the e^.-ential occupation of the 
W(unen. 1 he principal irndirlent is a beer without hops, called 
poinbe. This Trzrzf of the negro and negroid races dates 

This is tho rvd oil alludod to in Chap. VII. 
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from tlie age of (\\y\> : it is the bii/ah of Egyj)t and the farther East, 
and the inerissa of the Uj>per Nile, the and x^thuni of the 

West, and the oala or l)o\aloa of the Kafirs and the South African 
races. Eoinhe is a muddy mixture, tastiuir somewhat like soured 
wort of the smallest deseri])tion, hut strangers, who at first dislike 
it exceedingly, are soon recuiieih‘d to the draught by tlie })leasurable 
sensations to which it gives rise. Without violent action, it affects 
the head, and ])roduces an agrei'able narcotism, followed by sound 
sleep and a luNivincss in the morning. H(‘ing, as tlu' Arabs sav, 
a *’• cold drink,*’ cau-ing Indroeele and rlunimatism, it lias some 
of the after-etfe( ts of f\i\^ and the drunkard is n'adily re(‘Oirniscd 
by his red and bleartal eu*-^. Wlum made tliii k with the grounds 
or sediment of g-rain, it is exceedlmrly nutritious. iMaiiy a gallon 
must be drunk by the veteran malt-worm before into\i('ation ; 
and individuals of both sexes sometimes live almost (mtindv upon 
jMunbe. It is usually made as follows: Half of the g-ruin * in- 
tended for the bnwv is buried or soaked in wati'r till it sjirouts ; 
it is then j>ounded and mixed with the other half, also reduced 
to flour, and sometimes with a litth* honey. '’Hie coinjiound 
is boih‘d tsvice or thrice in huge ])ots, strained, when want<‘d 
clear, through a bag of matting', and allowed to ferment : after the 
third day it hi'comes as sour ;is ^ilU‘gar. 'J’he '’■’togwa*' is a 
favourite drink, also made of holens. At first it is thick and sicklv, 
like honeyed gruel ; when sour it becomes exceedingly heady. As 
these drinks consume a quantity of grain, tlu‘y are exjiensive ; 
the larg-e gourd ful never fetches less tiian 2 khete or strings of 
beads, and strangers must often pay 10 khete for the luxury. Some 
years ago an Arab taught the ^\an^a^uwezi to distil: they soon 
however returned to their favourite fenueutation. 

The Use of ])oiube is general thrijughout the country : the other 
iiiebrients are local. At the island and (Ui the coast of Zanzibar 
tcinho, or toddv, is drawn from the coco-tree : f and in jdaccs a 
pernicious alcohol, called invinyo, is extracted from it. The Wajiji 
.and other races upon the Tanganyika Lake tap the Guinea-palm 
for its juice, which, draw n in unclean })ots, soon becomes acid and 
acrid as the Silesian wine that serves to mend the broken limbs of 
the poor. The UsC of bhang and datura-soed has already been 
alluded to. ‘‘OlawA,*’ or plauLiin-wiiie, is highly jirized because 
it readily intoxicates. Tlie fruit when ripe is jieeled and band- 
kneaded with coarsc green grass, in a wide-mouthed earthen pot, 
till all the juice is extracted : the sweet must is strained through a 


* The Wa'^uknma make it of two grains, holens and hajri. pounded and soaked 
in Separate pot^ till termeiited, and tlien mixed and boiled. 

f Woinlerful to relate. Dr, Krapf Zeit>cbrift der Deutsche Morgenlundische 
<n-sellseliaft ’ ' assertb that the Wan}ika, near Monibasah.“ prepare a strong drink 
from 
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cornet of plantain-leaf into a clean gourd, winch is but partially 
sto])ped. To hasten fermentation a handful of toasted or pounded 
grain is added : after standing for two days in a warm room the 
^\ine is ready for drinking. 

The Kast xVfricans ignore the sparkling berille or hydromel of 
^Xbyssinia and Ilarar, and the mead of the Bushman race. Vet 
honey abounds throughout the country, and near the villages log- 
hives, which from their shape are called mazinga or cannons by 
the j)eople, hang from every tall and shady tree. Bees also swarm 
in the jungles, performing an important part in the vegetable 
economy by masculation or caprification, and the conveyance of 
pollen. Their produce is of two kinds. The cheaper resembles 
wa>j)-hoiiey in Europe ; it is found in the forest, and stored in 
gourds. More than half-filled with dirt and wood-bark, it affords 
but little wax ; the liquid is thin and watery, and it has a peculiarly 
unpleasant flavour. The better variety, the hive-lionoy, is as 
superior to the produce of the jungle as it is inferior to that of 
India and of more civilized lands. It is tolerable unless kept too 
long, and it ^'UJ)pIie^ a good yellow wax, used by the Arabs to mix 
with tallow in the manufacture of ‘nlips.” The best honey is sold 
after the rains ; but the African keeps his store till it reddens, 
showing the fir^t stage of fermentation ; he will eat it after the 
second or third year, when it thins, froths, and becomes a rufous- 
brown li([uid of unsavour}* taste ; and he rarely takes the trouble 
to remove the comb, though the xVrabs set him the example of 
straining the honey through bags of plantain-straw or matting. 
Decomposition, moreover, is assisted by softening the honey to 
extract the wax over the fire iir^tead of placing it in the sun. The 
j)rice varies from 1 to 3 cloths for a large gourdful. When cheap, 
the -\ral)s nuike from it "‘honey-sugar : the material, after being 
strained and cleaned, is stored for two or three weeks in a cool 
room till surfaec-grunulation takes place ; the produce resembles 
iu taste and ap])oa ranee coarse brown j?ugar. The “ siki, ' a vinegar 
of the country, is als(^ made of one jiart honey and four of \\atci> 
left for a fortnight to acetise : it is weak and insipid. Honey is 
the only sweetener in the country except in the places where the 
sugar-cane grows, namelv, the maritime and the Laki:?t regions. The 
people chew it, ignoring the simple art of extracting and inspis- 
sating the juice : nor do they, like the natives of Usumbara, convert 
it into an inebrient. Yet sugar attracts them like flies ; they clap 
their hands with delight at the taste ; they buy it for its weight of 
i\ory : and if a thimbleful of the powder happen to fall u|>on the 
ground, they will eat an ounce of earth rather than lose a grain 
of it. 

After eating, the En^t African invariably indulges in a long fit 
of torpidity, from which he awakes to j^ass the afternoon as he did 
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the forenoon, conversing, playing, smoking, and chewing ‘‘sw’eet- 
earth.’^ Towards sunset all issue forth to enjoy the coolness : the 
men sit outside the Iwanza, whilst the women and the girls, after 
fetching water for household wants from the well, collecting in a 
group upon their little stools, indulge in the pleasures of gossipred 
and the pipe. This hour in the more favoured parts of the country 
is replete with enjoyment, which even the barbarian feels, though 
not yet indoctrinated into aesthetics. The sweet and balmy air 
floats in waves like the draught of a fan ; the sky is soft and 
serene ; the fleecy clouds and mists are robed in crimson and gold ; 
and the glorious sun rains a mellow light upon the earth, glinting 
through the emerald of the trees, and detining each purple shadow 
with a picturesque distinctness. At this time all is life. The 
vulture soars high in the transparent firmament, and the smaller 
birds preen themselves for the night, and sing their vesper-song ; 
fish leap from the rivers, and the cattle and flocks gambol and 
frisk whilst being driven home from the ineadow\ As the hours of 
darkness draw nigh, the village doors are carefully closed, and, 
after milking his cows, each villager retires to his hut, or passes 
his time squatting round the fire with his friends in the Iwanza. 
He has not yet learned the art of making a w ick, and of filling a 
bit of pottery with oil. When a light is wanted, he ignites a stick 
of the oleaginous mtata-tree,* w hich burns for a quarter of an hour 
with a brilliant flame. He repairs to his hard couch before mid- 
night, and snores with a single sleep till dawn. For thorough 
enjoyment, night must be spent in insensibility, as day is in ine- 
briety ; and though an early riser, he avoids the “ early to bed,’’ 
in order that he may be able to slumber through half the day. 

Such is the African’s idle day, and thus every summer is spent. 
As the wdntry rains draw' nigh, the necej^sity of daily bread 
suggests itself. The peasants then leave their huts at 6 or 7 a.m., 
often without provision, w’hich now becomes scarce, and labour till 
noon, or 2 p.m., when they return home, and find food prepared 
by the wife or the slave- girl. During the afternoon they return 
to work, and sometimes, when the rains are near, they are aided 
by the women. Towards sunset all wend homewards in a body, 
laden with their implements of cultivation, and singing a kind of 
“ dulce domum ” in a simple and pleasing recitative. 

When the moon shines bright the spirits of the East African are 
raised like the jackal's, and a furious drumming and a droning 
chorus summon the maidens to come out and enjoy the spectacle 
of a dance. The sexes seldom perform together, but they have no 
objection to be gazed at by each other. Their style of saltation 


* The mtdta ur uisasa is a yellow, hard, close-grained, and elastic wood, with 
few knots, much used in making spears, bows, and walking staves. 
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is remarkable only for the extreme gravity which it induces. At 
no other time does the East African look so serious and so full of 
earnest purpose. Yet with all their thoughtfulness, ‘‘ poor human 
nature cannot dance of itself.” The boys, the adults, and even 
the old men, join together in a ring, humming in an undertone, and 
simultaneously lifting first one foot and then the other, plumbing with 
a heavier stamp to mark the several periods. At the loginning they 
bend the body backwards and forwards, or sway it from side to 
side gently and regularly like dancing dervishes : as the excitement 
rises the fun becomes fast and furious — arms are tossed in the air, 
bodies are doubled up and contorted as if tortured by cramps and 
colics, dust rises in clouds from the deeply-ringed ground — and 
when all are out of breath they suddenly stop with a roar of 
laughter, and are saluted with frantic plaudits. Often in a pas 
seul the buffoon of the village, with strips of long-haired cow-hide 
bound round his head, arms, and legs, agitates his limbs as if they 
were dislocated, to the intense enjoyment of the public. The per- 
formance is often closed with a grand promenade, all the dancers 
being jammed in a rushing mass, a galop infer nale^ with the 
features of satyrs, and gestures resembling anything but human. 
And, as may be imagined, the African Thalia is by no means free 
from the reproach which caused Mohammed to taboo her to his 
followers. 

Music is at a low ebb in East Africa. Admirable timists, and 
no mean tunists, the people betray their incapacity for improve- 
ment by remaining contented with the simplest and most mono- 
tonous combinations of sounds. As in everything else, so in this 
art, creative talent is wanting. A higher development would have 
produced other results ; yet it is impossible not to remark the 
delight which they take in harmony. The fisherman will accom- 
pany his paddle, the porter his trudge, and the housewife her task 
of rubbing down grain, wnth song ; and for long hours at night the 
peasants w ill sit in a ring repeating, with a zest that never flags, 
the same few notes, and the same unmeaning line. Their style is 
the recitative, broken by a full chorus, and they appear to affect 
the major rather than the interminable minor key of the Asiatic. 
Their singing also wants the strained upper notes of the cracked- 
voiced Indian performer, and it ignores the complicated raga and 
ragini or Hindu modes, which appear rather the musical expression 
of high mathematics than the natural language of harmony and 
melody. 

The instruments of the East African are all of foreign invention 
imported from various regions, Madagascar and the coast. Those 
principally in use are the following. The zeze, or banjo, resembles 
m sound the monochord Arabian rubabah, the rude ancestor of 
the Spanish guitar. The sounding-board is a large hollow gourd. 
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open below ; on the upper part, fastened by strings that pass 
through drilled holes, is a conical piece of gourd, cleft longitudi- 
nally to admit the arm or handle, which projects at a right angle. 
The arm is made of light wood, from 18 inches to 2 feet in length ; 
the left-hand extremity has three frets formed by two notches, with 
intervals, and thus the total range is of six notes. A single string, 
made of “ mondo,’’ the fibre of the in wale or raphia-palm, is tied 
to a knob of wood projecting from the dexter extremity of the 
handle, passes over a bridge of bent quill, which for tuning is 
raised or depressed, and is secured round another knob at the end 
beyond the frets. Sometimes, to form a bass or drone, a second 
string is similarly attached along the side of the arm, whilst the 
treble runs along the tr)p. 

I'he kinanda, a prototype of the psaltery and harp, the lute and 
lyre, and much used by the southern rac^ in the neighbourhood 
of Kilwa, is of two kinds. One is a shall™ box cut out of a single 
plank, 13 inches long by 5 or i) in breadth, and about 2 inches in 
depth: 11 or 12 strings are dra\Mi tightly over the hollow. The 
instrument is placed in the lap, and performed upon with both 
hands. The other is a small bow-guitar, with an open gourd 
attached to tlie part about the handle : sometimes the bow j>asses 
through the gourd. This instrument is held in the left hand, 
whilst the “ tocador ’’ strikes its singh* chord with a thin cane plec- 
trum about 1 foot long. A s in the zeze, the gourd is often adorned 
with black tattoo or bright brass tacks disposed in various pattenis, 
amongst which the circle and the crescent figure conspicuously. 
A third form of the kinanda appears to be a barbarous prototype 
of the Grecian lyre, which, like the modern Nubian kisirka,” is 
a lineal descendant from the Egyptian oryx-hom lyre with the 
transverse bar. A combination of the zeze and kinanda is made 
by binding a dwarf hollow box with its numerous strings over the 
open top of a large circular gourd, which acts as a sounding- 
board. 

The wind-instruments are equally rude, though by no means 
so feeble as their rivals. The nai or sackbut of India, and the 
siwa, a huge bassoon of black wood at least 5 feet long, are known 
only to the coast -people. The tribes of the interior use the det’he or 
kidete, called by the Wasawahili zumari. It is literally the bucolic 
reed, a hollowed holcus-cane, pierced with four holes at the further 
end : the mouthpiece is not stopped in any way, and the instrument 
is played upon solely by the lips, a drone l>eing sometimes supplied 
by the voice. Thus simple and inefiective, it has nevertheless a 
familiar sound to European ears. The barghurai is made by 
cutting an oblong hole, about the size of a man's nail, within 2 
or 3 inches of the tip of a koodoo, an oryx, or a goat’s horn, which, 
for effect and appearance, is sometimes capped with a bit of cane 

2b2 
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whence projects a long zebra’s or giraffe’s tail. Like the det’he, 
it is played upon by the lips ; and without any attempt at stops or 
keys, four or live notes may be produced. Its sound heard from 
afar, especially in the deep silence of a tropical night, resembles 
not a little the sad, sweet music of the French cor de chasse ; and 
when well performed upon, it might be mistaken for a regimental 
bugle. There are smaller varieties of the barghumi, which porters 
carry slung over the shoulder, and use as signals on the line of 
march. Another curious instrument is a gourd a few inches in 
circumference, drilled with many little apertures : the breath passes 
through one hole, and certain notes are produced by stopping 
others with the fingers. Its loud, shrill, and ear-piercing quavers 
faintly resemble the European “ piccolo.” The only indigenous 
music of the pastoral African — the Somal, for instance — is whist- 
ling, a habit acquired iu youth when tending the flocks and herds. 
Tliis ‘‘ Mu’unzi ” is soW and dulcet ; the ear, how ever, fails to 
detect in it either phrase or tune. For signals the East Africans 
practise the kik’horombwe, or blowing between the fore and the 
middle fingers with a noise like that of a railway whistle. The 
^Vanyanlwezi also blow' over the edge of the hollow in a small 
antelo})e's horn, or through an iron tube ; and the atuta are 
said to ust^ metal- whistles as signals in battle. 

The drum is ever the favourite instrument with the African, 
w'ho uses it as the alarum of war, the promise of mirth, the token 
of hospitality, and the cure of diseases ; without drumming his life 
would indeed be a blank. The largest variety, called “ ngoma ku,” 
is the hollowed bole of a rakenga or other soft tree ; a cylin- 
drical solid projection from the bottom holds it upright when 

i danted in the ground. The instrument is from 3 to 5 feet in 
ength, w ith a diameter of from 1 to 2 feet ; the outside is protected 
with a net-work of strong cord. Over the head is stretched a 
rough parchment made of calfs-skin; and a cap of green hide, 
mounted when loose, and afterwards shrunk by exposure to fire, 
protects the bottom. It is vigorously beaten with the fists, and 
sometimes with coarse sticks. There are many local varieties of 
this instrument, especially the timbrel or tabret, which is about a 
foot long, shaped like an hour-glass or a double “ darabukkah,” 
and provided with a head of iguana-skin. The effect of tom- 
toming is also produced by striking hollow gourds and similar 
articles. The only cymbal is the upatu, a flat-bottomed brass pot 
turned up^ide down, and tapped with a bit of wood. The sanje ” 
is mu(‘h affected in parts of the country by women and children, 
and especially by the mganga or rain-maker ; its use being that of 
the babe’s rattle amongst Europeans. 

The insipidity of the African’s day is relieved by frequent drink- 
ing bouts, and by an occasional hunt For the former the guests 
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assemble at early dawn, and take their seats in a circle, dividing 
into knots of three or four to facilitate the circulation of the bowl. 
I’he mwanddzi, or cup~l3earer, goes round the assembly, giving 
scrupulous precedence to the chiefs and elders, who are also pro- 
vided with larger vessels. The sonzo, or drinking-cup, which also 
serves as a travelling canteen, is made, generally by the women, of 
a kind of grass called nnivii or of wild palm-leaf : the S})lit stalks 
are neatly twisted into a tine cord, which is rolled up, beginning 
from the bottom, in concentric circles, each joined to its neighbour 
by a binding of the same material : it is sometimes staii>ed and orna- 
mented with red and black dyes. The shape when finished is a 
truncated cone, somewhat like a Turk’s fez ; it measures about 
6 inches in diameter by 5 in depth, and those of average size 
may contain a quart. This cup passes round without delay or 
heel-taps, and the topers stop occasionally to talk, laugh, and snuff, 
to chew tobacco, and to smoke bhang. The scene of sensuality 
lasts for thre*^ or four hours — in fact, till the pombe prepared for 
the occasion is exhausted, — when the carousers, with red eyes, dis- 
torted features, and the thickest of voices, stagger home to doze 
through the day. Perhaps in no European country are so many 
drunken men seen abroad as in East Africa. Women also fre- 
quently appear intoxicated ; they have, however, private “ pombe,” 
and do not drink with the men. 

The East African, who can seldom afford to gratify his longing 
for meat by slaughtering a cow or a goat, looks eagerly forward to 
the end of the rains, when the grass is in a fit condition for firing ; 
then, armed with bows and arrows, and with rungu or knob- 
kerries, the villagers have a battue of small antelopes, hares, and 
birds. During the hot season also, when the waters dry up, they 
watch by night at the tanks and pools, and they thus secure the 
larger kinds of game. Elephants especially are often found dead 
of drought during the hot season ; they are driven from the springs 
which are haunted by the hunters, and, according to the Arabs, 
they fear migrating to new^ seats where they would be attacked by 
the herds in possession. In many parts the huntsmen suspend by 
a cord from the trees sharpened blocks of wood, which, loosened 
by the animal's foot, fall and cause a mortal wound.* Throughout 
Ugogo and upon the maritime regions large game is caught in 
pitfalls, here called mtego, and in India ogi : in some places 
travellers run the risk of falling into these traps. The mtego is 
an oblong excavation like a great grave, but decreasing in breadth 


* This spear," loosed hy a latch, has been described by a host of 

S. African travellers. It has been sketched by Lieut. Boteler (* Narrative of a 
Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia,’ chap, iv.) and Major Monteiro (‘O 
Muata Cazembe,’ chap, v.), and described by Mr. Gabon, Mr. Gordon CummiDg 
and Dr. Livingstone, (^chap. xx.viii.; * 
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below the surface of the ground, and it is always found single, not 
in paii-s as in S. Africa. The site generally chosen is near water, 
and tlie hole is carefully masked with thin layers of small sticks 
and leaves.* The Indian “surrounds’’ and the hopo or V-shaped 
trap of the Bakwens are here unknown. The distribution of 
treasure-trove would seem to argue ancient partitions and lord- 
ships, and, in dividing the spoils of wild or tame animals, the chief 
claims, according to ancient right, the breast"!* 

The elephant roams in herds throughout the coutitry, affecting 
the low grounds where stagnating water produces a plentiful vege- 
tation : with every human being his foe and thousands living by 
his destruction, the animal is far from becoming scarce ; indeed, 
the greatest number of footprints appeared near Chogwe and 
Tongwe, stations of Baloch garrisons close to the town of Pangani, 
The elephant hunt is with the African a solemn and serious under- 
taking. He fortifies himself w ith periapts and prophylactics given 
by the mganga, w ho also trains him to the use of his w eapon. The 
elephant-spear resembles our boarding -pike rather than the light 
blunt arm employed in war: it is about six feet long, with a broad 
tapering head cut away at the shoulders, and supported by an iron 
neck which is planted in a thick wooden handle, the junction being 
secured by a cylinder of raw hide from a cow’s tail passed over it, 
and allowed to shrink on by drying. The spear is invariably guarded 
by a mpigi or charm, the usual two bits of wood bound together 
with a string or strip of skia It is not a little curious that the East 
African, though born and bred a hunter, is, unlike almost all bar- 
barians, as skill-less as an European in the art of el asr, the 

spoor ” or “ sign/' 

The hunting party, consisting of fifteen to twenty individuals, 
proceeds before departure to sing and dance, to drink and drum 
for a consecutive week. The women form line and perambulate 
the nllage, each striking an iron jembe or hoe w'ith a large stone, 
which forms an appropriate accompaniment to the howl and the 
vigelegclc, “ hillilooing,” or trills of joy. At every step the 
dancer sw'ays herself elephant-like from side to side, and tosses 
her head backwards with a violence threatening dislocation of the 
atlas. The line, led by a fugle-woman by the right, who holds two 
jembe in one hand, but does not drum, stops facing every Arab 
house where beads may be expected, and performs the most 
hideous contortions, whirling the arms round the shoulder-socket, 
kneelinn-, and imitating the actions of various animals. The 
labour doue, the ladies apjdy to their pombe, and reappear after 
four or five hours with a tell-tale stagger and a looseness of limb 

♦ Dr. Livingstone describes the same kind of pitfall in chap. iii. 

t A custom apparently borrowed by the Hebrews from Africa. See Leviticus, 
chap, vn., vv. 30, 31. It is alluded to by almost all S. African travellers. 
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which adds a peculiar charm to their gesticulations. The day 
concludes with a “ fackeltanz ” of remarkable grotesqueness. This 
merry-making is probably intended as a consolation for the 
penance which the elephant-hunter s wife performs during the ab- 
sence of her mate : she is expected to abstain from good food, 
handsome clothes, and fumigation ; she must not leave the house, 
and for an act of infidelity the blame of failure in the hunt will 
fall heavily upon her. Meanwhile the men — at least as “far gone ’’ 
as the women — encircle, with a running jumping gait and with 
the grace and science of well-trained bears, a drum or a kilindo — 
the normal bark bandbox, — placed with open mouth upon the 
ground, and violently beaten with sticks and fists or rubbed and 
scraped with stones. It forms also a sounding-board for a kinanda 
or bow-guitar, one end of which is applied to it, w hilst a shrill fife 
of goafs horn gives finish and completeness to the band. Around 
the drum are placed several elephants’ tails, probably designed to 
serve the purpose of the clay corpse in the coffin introduced into 
the feasts of ancient Egypt. 

When thoroughly drenched with drink, the hunters set out early 
in the morning, carrying live brands lest fire should fail them in 
the jungle, and applying them to their mouths to keep out the raw 
air. These trampers are sometimes dangerous to stragglers from 
caravans, especially iu countries where the robber or the murderer 
expects to escape with impunity. In some places hunting-huts 
have been erected ; they are however seldom used when elephants 
are sought, as a herd once startled does not readily return to the 
same pasture-grounds. The great art of the African muinzi or 
elephant-hunter is to separate a tusker from the herd without ex- 
citing suspicion, and to form a circle round the victim. The 
mganga then rising with a shout hurls or thrusts the first spear, 
and- his example is followed by the rest The weapons are not 
poisoned : they are fatal by a succession of small wounds. The 
baited beast rarely breaks, as might be expected, through the frail 
circle of assailants : its proverbial obstinacy is excited ; it charges 
one man, who slips aw^ay, when another with a scream thrusts the 
long stiff spear ^ into its hind quarters, w hich makes it change 
intention and turn fiercely from the fugitive to the fresh assailant. 
This continues till the elephant, losing breath and heart, attempts 
to escape ; its enemies then redouble their efforts, and at length 
the huge prey, overpowered by the pain and the loss of blood 
trickling from a hundred gashes, bites the dust. The victors, after 
certain preliminaries of singing and dancing, carefully cut out the 
tusks with small sharp axes, and the rich marrow is at once picked 


A specimen of the hunting spear was deposited with the R. G. Society. 
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from the bamboo and devoured upon the spot, as the hare’s liver is 
in Italy. The hunt concludes with a grand feast of fat and gar- 
bage, and the hunters return home in triumph, laden with ivory, 
with ovals of hide for shields, and with festoons of raw and odo- 
rous meat spitted upon long poles. 

Throughout East Africa the mouse, as the saying is, travels 
with a staff: the education of youth and the exercises of manhood 
are confined to the practice of weapons. Yet the people want the 
expertness of the Somal in the North and the Kafirs of the South ; 
their internal feuds perpetuate the necessity of offensive measures, 
and of the presence of arms, but their agricultural state, rendering 
them independent of the chase, prevents their reliance upon their 
skill for daily food. In consequence of being ever armed, the 
African like the Asiatic is nothing without his weapons \ he cannot 
use his strength, and when he comes to blows he fights like a 
woman. Thus the constant presence of arms is a mere substitute 
for courage ; in dangerous countries, as in Ugogo, the W anyam- 
wezi do not dare to carry them for fear of provocation, whereas at 
home and in comparative safety they never appear without spear 
or knobstick. 

The weapons universally known are the spear and assegai. 
The bow and arrow, the knobkerry, the dagger, and the battle- 
axe are confined to certain tribes, whilst the mu:?ket and the sword 
are usetl beyond the coast only by strangers. The shield is 
seldom seen. 

The lance of the European, Arab, and Indian is unknown to 
these unequestrian races. The bravest tribes prefer the stabbing- 
spear, which brings them to close quarters with the enemy. The 
weapon indeed cannot make the man, but by reaction it greatly 
modifies his manliness. Thus the use of short weapons generally 
denotes a gallant nation; the old Roman gladius, the French 
briquet, and the Afghan charay would be useless in the hands of 
a timid people. L nder the impression that the farther men stand 
from their enemies the less is to be expected from them, the 
French knights not inaptly termed the “ villanous saltpetre ” the 
“grave of honour,” whilst their English rivals called the gun a 

hell-born murderer,” and an “ instrument hateful in the sight of 
God and man.” The Africans have also acted upon this idea. 
A great Kafir chief did what Plutarch relates of Camillus; he 
broke short the assegais of his “magnificent savages” when he 
sent them to war, and forbade each warrior to return without having 
stained his stick w ith blood : the consequence was, that, instead of 
“ dumb-shooting” at a distance, they rushed in and won. 

The mkuki, farani, or spear, is more generally used for stabbing 
than throwing. It has a long narrow blade of untempered iron, 
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so soft that it may be bent with the fingers it is capable, 
however, of receiving a fine edge. The shoulders are rounded off, 
and one or two lines extend lengthways along the centre from 
socket to point. At the socket where the shaft is introduced, it is 
covered with a bit of skin from the tail of some animal draw^n on 
like a stocking, and sometimes it is placed on when heated, so as 
to adhere by contraction of the metal. The shaft, w hich is five to 
six feet long, is a branch of the dark -brown mkolc or the light- 
yellow mtata-tree, chosen because close-grained, tough, pliable, 
and free from knots ; it is peeled, straightened in hot ashes, 
pared down to the heart, smoothed with a knife, carefully oiled or 
greased, without which it soon becomes brittle, and polished wdth 
the leaves of the mkuba-tree, Tlie wood is mostly ornamented 
with twists of brass and copper wire, it is sometimes plated with 
zinc or tin, and it is generally provided with an iron heel for 
planting in the ground. Some tribes — tbe northern Wagogo and 
their neighbours the Wamasai for instance — have huge spear- 
heads like shovels, unfit for throwing. The best weapons for war 
are made in Karagwah. 

The kikuki, assegai, or javelin is much used by the Warori 
and other fighting tribes, who enter action with a sheaf of those 
weapons. Nowhere, however, did the East African appear pos- 
sessed of the dexterity described by travellers amongst the southern 
races. The assegai resembles the spear in all points, except that 
the head is often barbed, and it is more lightly timbered ; the 
shaft rarely exceeds four feet in length, and tapers to the 
thinness of a man’s little finger. It is laid upon the palm of the 
right hand, and balanced with a vibratory motion till the point of 
equilibrium is found, when it is delivered with little exertion of 
the muscles beyond the run or spring, and as it leaves the hand it 
is directed by the forefinger and thumb. Sometimes, to obviate 
breaking, the assegai is made like the Indian “ sang,” wholly of 
iron. 

The East African is a “ good arch ere and a fay re.’' The cubit- 
high Armiger begins as soon as he can walk writh miniature 
weapons, a cane bow and reed bird-bolts tipped with wood, to 
practise till perfect at gourds and pumpkins ; he considers himself 
a man w'hen he can boast of iron tips. With many races pudor 
est nescire sagittas.'* The bravest, however, the Wamasai and 
the Wakwafi, the Warori and the \\"atuta, ignore tbe practice ; 
among them — 

* The Soinal prefer this soft iron to the metal tempered in Europe, w hich they 
call *• rotten,” as the latter, besides being difficult to sharpen, is liable to snap and 
splinter. In the same way, the European would rather use his own blade than the 
Damascus sword. 
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No proof of manliood, none 
Of daring courage, is the bow ; 

and the Somal abandons it to his Midgan or servile. The bow in 
East Africa is invariably what is called a self-bow,” that is to 
say, made of a single piece, and backed weapons are unknown. 
It is uncommonly stiff, and the strongest archer would find it 
difficult to “ draw up a yard of this nature probably was the bow 
sent to Cambyses % the Ethiopian monarch, with the taunting 
message that he had better not attack men wffio could bend such 
weapons. When straight it may measure five feet from tip to tip. 
It is made with the same care as the spear, from a branch of the 
mumepw^eke or the mtata-tree, laboriously cut and scraped so as 
to taper off towards the horns, and smeared w ith oil or grease, 
otherwise it is easily sprung, and it is sometimes adorned with 
plates of tin and zinc, with copper or brass wire and tips. The 
string is made of hide, gut, the tendons of a bullock's neck or hock, 
and sometimes of tree-fibre ; it is nearly double the bow in length, 
the extra portion being whipped for strength as well as use round 
the upper horn. In shooting the bow is grasped with the left 
hand, but the thumb is never extended along the handle ; the string 
is drawn with the two bent forefingers, though sometimes the shaft 
is hold after the Asiatic fashion with the thumb and index. The 
bow is pulled w ith a jerk as amongst the Soinal, and not let fly as 
by Europeans with a long steady loose. The best bows are made 
by the tribes near the Rufiji River. 

The arrow' is about two feet in length ; the stele or shaft is made 
of some light wood, and often of reed. Its fault is want of weight : 
to inflict damage upon an antelope it must not be used beyond 
point-blank, fifteen to twenty paces ; and a score will be shot into 
a bullock before it falls. The musketeer, despising the arrow at a 
distance, fears it at close quarters, knowing that for his one shot 
the archer can discharge a dozen.* The people have not learned the 
use of red-hot arrows, and the poisoned shaft, an unmanly weapon 
ignored by the English and French archers even in their deadliest 
wars, is confined to theWanyika of Mombasah, the Wazaramo, the 
Wakhutu, the Western Wasagara, and the people of Uruwwa.t 


* From the days of Franklin to the era of Silistria, Citate, and Kars, fancy 
tacticians have advocated the substitution of the bow or the addition of it to the 
“ queen of weapons,” the musket. Their reasons for a revival of the obsolete 
arm are its lightness, its rapidiry of discharge, and its silent action. They forget 
however the saying of Xenophon, that it is impiety in a man who has not learned 
archery from his childhood to ask such boon of the easy gods. 

t The Wazaramo and Wakhutu call the plant from which the poison is ex- 
tracted Mkaiide kande. They sold at somewhat an exorbitant price a leaf full 
of the preparation, but avoided pointing out to the Expedition the plant, which 
from their description appears to be a variety of euphorbia. M. Werne (‘ Sources 
of the White Nile,’ chap, viii.) says that the river tribes prepare their arrow- 
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Fearing the action of the wind upon such light shafts if unfledged, 
the archer inserts into the cloven end three or four feathers, the 
cockfeather being as in Europe perpendicular when the arrow is 
notched. The pile or iron head is curiously and cruelly barbed, with 
long waving tails ; the neck is toothed and edged by dinting the iron 
when hot with an axe, and it is sometimes half-sawed that it may 
break in the wound. The East Africans also have forkers or 
tw’o-headed shafts, and bird- bolts or blunt arrows tipped with some 
hard wood, used when the weapon is likely to be lost. Before 
loosing an arrow the archer throws into the air a pinch of dust, 
not to find out the wind, but for good luck, like the Tartars of 
Tibet before discharging their guns. In battle the heavy-armed 
man holds his spear and a sheaf of spare arrows in the bow hand, 
whilst a quiver slung to the left side contains reserve missiles, and 
a little axe stuck in the right side of the girdle is ready when the 
rest fail. The ronga or quiver is a bark -case, neatly cut and 
stained. It is of two forms, full-length and provided with a cover 
for poisoned, and half-length for unpoisoned arrows. 

The rungu or knobkerry is the African club or mace ; it 
extends from the Cape to the negro and the Somal tribes north of 
the Equator. The shape varies in almost every district : the head 
is long or round, oval or irregular, and sometimes provided on one 
side with an edge ; it is cut out of the hardest w ood, and gene- 
rally from one piece. In some cases the knob is added to the 
handle, and in others it is supplied with a spear-head. The 
handle is generally two feet long, and it is cut thin enough to 
make the weapon top-heavy. The Mnyamwczi is rarely seen 
abroad w^itbout this weapon ; he uses it in the chase, and in battle 
against the archer of the enemy ; he seems to trust it in close 
quarters rather than the feathcr-w^eight arrow or the spear that 
bends like gutta pereba^ and most murders are committed with it. 
The Eastern people do not, like the Kafirs, use the handle of the 
knobkerry as a dibble. 


poison from a kind of asclepias, whose milk and sap are pressed out between two 
stones and allowed to thicken. Dr. Livingstone ( chap. Tiii.) mentions the use of 
the n’gN'a caterpillar amongst the Bushmen, who also poison waters with the 
Euphorbia arborescens ; and Mr. Andersson (chap, vii.^ the Euphorbia candelabrum 
amongst the Ovaherero and the Hill Damaras. In E. Afnca the poison-leaves 
are allowed to distil their juices into a pot, which for inspissation is placed over a 
slow fire ; when thick and slab, the contents are applied with a stick to the arrow, 
and are smoothed between the hands. When finished, the part behind the barb is 
covered with a shiny brown-black coat, not unlike pitch, to the extent of four or 
five inches. When dry it is renewed by the application of a fre'^h layer, the old 
being removed by exposure to the fire. The people fear this poison greatly: they 
wash their hands after touching it, and declare that a wounded man or beast loses 
sense, moons about,” and comes to the ground before running a quarter of a 
mile. Much exaggeration must be expected upon the subject of toxicology 
amongst barbarians: it acts probably, like the Somali arrow-poison, as a strong 
narcotic, and is rarely fatal even when freshly applied. 
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The sirae or dudgeon is the makeshift for the Arab jambiyah 
and the Persian khanjar. The shape of this weapon varies in 
almost every tribe. The AVahumba or Wamasai use blades about 
four feet long by two fingers in breadth ; the long, round, and 
guardless hilt is ribbed for security of grasp, and covered with 
leather ; their iron is of excellent quality, and the shape of the 
weapon has given rise to the report that “ they make swords on 
the model of those of the Knights Templars/’* The Wazegura 
and the AVagogo use knives not unlike the poniard of the Somal. 
In some tribes it is 3*5 ft. long, with a leathern sheath ex- 
tending half-way up the blade. Generally it is about half that 
length, straight, pointed, and double-edged, or jagged with teeth. 
The regions about the Lake manufacture and export great numbers 
of these weapons, varying from a finger’s length to full size. 

The shoka or battle-axe is much used by the tribes around the 
Tanganyika. It has a blade of triangular shape, somewhat longer 
and thinner than that used as a working tool, and it is passed 
through the bulging head of a short handle cut out of the bauhinia 
or some other hard tree. Amongst the AA'asagara the peculiar 
mundu or bill often serves for the same purpose. 

The targes of the AVasagara and the AVanyamwezi have already 
been described ; the Wavinza make a shield of basket-work six 
feet by tw'o, and much resembling that of the southern Kafirs, and 
the AVa’ungu use large pavoises of bull’s hide. It is probable 
that the exceeding humidity of the climate, so ruinous to leather, 
prevents the general adoption of the shield ; on the march it is 
merely an encumbrance, and the warrior must carry it on his head 
beyond the reach of the dewy grass. 

The maritime races, the A\ azegura and others opposite the 
island of Zanzibar, have imprudently been allowed to purchase 
fire-arms, which they employ in obstructing caravans and in kid- 
napping-commandos against their weaker neighbours. A single 
German house has, it is said, sold off 13,000 Tower muskets in one 
year. The arms now preferred are those exported by Hamburg 
and America ; they fetch 4 dollars each ; the French single-barrel 
is somewhat cheaper, averaging 3 dollars 50 cents. In the interior 
fire-arms are still fortunately rare — the Arabs are too wdse to arm 
the barbarians against themselves. In L nyamwezi an old gun is 
a present for a chief, and the most powerful rulers seldom can 
boast of more than three. Gunpowder is itn ported from Zanzibar 

* Mr Cooley ‘Geoj^raphy of Nyasbi,’ p. 29. mentions this fact of the “ Mere- 
monsruo ” called by Lieut. Boteler, in ‘Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery to 
Africa aiul Arabia,' “ Mericmongao . The name of the tribe is unknown at 
Zanzibar, but its position, *’* about two mouths’ journey from Mom basah, behind the 
Wanyika,” would identify it with the Wakamba fchap. iii.). Thus M. Guillain 
fvoL hi., p. 216 ) asserts that Warimangao is the name given by the people of 
Mombasah to the people of Ukambani. 
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in kegs of 10 and 25 lbs., bearing the American mark ; it is of the 
description used in blasting, and fouls the piece after a few dis- 
charges. The usual prices vary at Zanzibar from 3 dollars 50 
cents to 7 dollars, and upon the coast from 5 to 10 dollars per 
small keg; in Unyamwezi ammunition is exchanged for ivory and 
slaves, and some Arab merchants keep as many as thirty kegs in 
the house, which they retail to factors and traders at the rate of 
1 to 2 shukkah per lb. 

Swords in East Africa are used only by strangers. The Wasa- 
wahili and the slave-factors prefer the kittareh, a curved sabre 
made in Oman and Ilazraiiiaut, or, in its stead, an old German 
cavalry-blade. The Arabs carry as a distinction the ‘‘faranji,” 
a straight, thin, double-edged, guardless, and two-handed sword, 
about four feet long, and sharp as a carving-knife ; the price varies 
from 10 to 100 dollars. 

The negroid is an unraechanical race ; his industry has scarcely 
passed the limits of savage invention. Though cotton abounds in 
the interior, only the Wanyamwezi have attempted a rude loom ;* 
and the working of iron and copper is confined to the IValyoina 
and the Lakist races. The gourd is still the principal succedaneum 
for pottery. The other branches of industry which are necessary 
to all barbarians are mats and baskets, roj>es and cords. 

Carpentering amongst the East Africans is still in its rudest stage ; 
no Daedalus has yet taught them to jag their daggers into saw s for 
wood. The art is limited to making the cots and cartels upon which 
the people invariably sleep, and to carving canoes, mortars, bowls, 
rude platters, spoons, stools, and similar articles of furniture. The 
tree, after being rung and barked to dry the juices, is felled by fire 
or the axe ; it is then cut up into lengths of the required dimensions, 
and hacked into shape with slow* and painful toil. The tools are a 
shoka, or hatchet of puerile dimensions, perhaps one-fifth the size 
of our broad axes, yet the people can use it to better advantage 
than the admirable implement of the backwoodsman. The mbizo 
or adze is also known in the interior, but none except the Fundi 
and slaves trained upon the coast have ever seen a hand-saw, a 
centre-bit, or a chisel. 

Previous to weaving, cotton is picked and cleaned with the 
hand ; it is then spun into a coarse thread. Like the Paharis of 
India, the East Africans ignore the distaff : they twist the material 
round the left wrist. The mlavi, or spindle, is of two forms ; one 
is a short stick, inserted in a hole through a lump of lead or burnt 
clay, like the Indian bhaunri ; the other is a thin bit of wood, 
about 1*5 ft. long, with a crescent of the same material on 

* According to the Arabs, cloths are also made by the Wahpa tribe, on the 
S. E. of the Tanganyika Lake, and the growth of cotton is superior to the coarse 
produce of arid Uiiyanyembe. 
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the top, and an iron hook to hold the thread. The utanda, or 
loom-frame, differs from the vertical shape of West Africa. A pair 
of side-poles about 12 ft. long, and supported at the corners by four 
uprights, is placed at an angle, enabling the workman to stand to 
his work ; and the oblong is completed by two cross-bars, round 
which tlie double line of the warp, or longitudinal threads of the 
woven tissue, are secured. The dimensions of the web vary from 
5 to 6 ft. in length, by 2 to 3 broad. The weft, or transverse 
tliread, is shot with two or three thin laths, or spindles, round 
which the white and coloured yarns are wound through the 
doubled warp, which is kept apart by another lath passing between 
the two layers, and the spindle is caught with the left hand as it 
appears at the left side. Lastly, a lath, broader and flatter than 
the others, is used to close the work, and to beat the thread home. 
As the workman deems three hours per diem ample labour, a 
cloth will rarely be finished under a week. Taste is shown in the 
choice of patterns : they are sometimes checks with squares, alter- 
nately black and white, or in stripes of black variegated with red 
dyes upon a white ground : the lines are generally broad in the 
centre, but narrow along the edges, and the texture not a little 
resembles our sacking. The dark colour is obtained from the 
juice of the mzima-tree ; it stains the yarn to a dull brown, which 
becomes a dark mulberry, or an Indian-ink black, when buried for 
two or three days in the vegetable mud of the ponds and pools. 
The madder-red is produced by boiling the root and bark of a 
bush called mda’a; an ochreish tint is also extracted from the 
crimson matter that stains the cane and the leaves of red holcus. 
All cloths have the tanibua or fringe indispensable in East Africa. 
Both weaving and dyeing are men’s work in these lands. 

The cloth is a poor article : like the people of Ashanti, who 
from time immemorial have woven their own cottons, the East African 
ever prefers foreign fabrics. The loose texture of his own produce 
admits wind and rain ; when dry it is rough and unpleasant, when 
wet heavy and comfortless as leather ; and it cannot look clean, as 
it is never bleached. According to the Arabs, the yam is often 
dipped into a starch made from grain, for the purpose of thicken- 
ing the appearance of the texture : this disappears after the first 
washing, and the cloth must be pegged down to prevent its shrink- 
ing to half size. The relative proportion of warp and weft is 
unknown, and the woolly fuzzy quality of the half-w ild cotton now 
in use impoverishes the fabric. Despite the labour expended 
upon these cloths, the largest size may be purchased for six feet of 
American d()raestic^, or for a pair of iron hoes : there is therefore 
little inducement to extend the manufacture. 

Iron is picked up in the state called utundwe, or gangue, from 
the sides ot low sandstone hills : in places the people dig pits from 
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2 to 4 feet deep, and, according to the Arabs, they find the metal in 
tears, nodules, and rounded lumps. The pisolithic iron, common in 
the maritime regions, is not worked. The mhesi or biacksmith^sart 
is still in its infancy. The iron-stone is carried to the smithy, an 
open shed, where the work is done : the smelting- furnace is a hole 
in the ground, filled with lighted charcoal, upon which the utundwe 
is placed, and, covered with another layer of fire, it is allowed to 
run through the fuel. The blast is produced by mafukutu 
(bellows) : they are tw'o roughly rounded troughs, about o inches 
deep by b in diameter, hewn out of a single block of wood and pro- 
longed into a pair of parallel branches, pierced for the passage of 
the wind through two apertures in the walls of tiie troughs. The 
troughs are covered with skin, to which are fixed two long pro- 
jecting sticks for handles, which may be worked by a man sitting. 
A stone is placed upon the bellows for steadiness, and clay nozzles, 
or holcus-canes with a lateral hole, are fixed on to the branches to 
prevent them from charring. Sometimes as many as five pairs are 
worked at once, and great is the rapidity required to secure a con- 
tinuous outdraught.* The ore is melted and remelted several 
times, till pure ; tempering and case-hardening are unknown, and 
it is stored for use by being cast in clay-moulds, or made up into 
hoes. The hammer and anvil are generally smooth stones. The 
principal articles of ironmongery are spears, assegai and arrow- 
heads, battle-axes, hatchets, and adzes, knives and daggers, sickles 
and razors, rings and sambo, or wire-circlets. The kinda is a 
large bell, hung by the ivory -porter to his tusk on the line of the 
march : the kengere or kiugi a smaller variety which he fastens 
to his legs. Pipes, with iron bowls and stems, are made by the 
more ingenious, and the smoker manufactures for himself small 
pincers or pliers which, curious to say, are unknown even by name 
to the more civilized people of Zanzibar. 

Copper is not found upon this line in East Africa. From the 
country of the Kazembe, however, an excellent red and heavy, 
soft and bright variety, not unlike that of Japan, finds its way to 
Ujiji, and sometimes to the coast. It is sold in bars from 1 to 2 
feet long. At Ujiji, where it is cheap, 4 to 5 pounds are pro- 
curable for 2 doti, there worth about 4 dollars. Native copper, 
therefore, is almost as expensive as that imported from Europe. 
It is used in making the rude and clumsy bangles affected by both 
sexes, sambo, and ornaments for the spear and bow', the staff and 
the knobkerry. 

The art of ceramics has made but little progress in East Africa ; 
no Anacharsis has yet arisen to teach her sons the use of the wheel. 
The figuline, a gre\ i^h-browm clay, is procured from river-beds, or 

* Mr. Andersson (‘ Lake Ngami/ chap, xvi.) gives a sketch of a similar con- 
trivance amongst the S. Africans i the clay tubes, however, are somewhat larger 
than those used in Unyamwezi by “ blacksmiths at work.” ° 
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dug up in the country ; it is subjected to the preliminary operations 
of pounding, rubbing dry upon a stone, pulverizing, and purifying 
from stones and pebbles. It is then worked into a thick mass, 
with water, and the potter fashions it with the hand, first shaping 
the mouth ; he adds an inch to it when dry, hardens it in the sun, 
makes another addition, and thus proceeds till it is finished. Lines 
and other ornaments having been traced, the pots are baked in 
piles of seven or eight, by brnming grass — wood-fire would crack 
them — consequently the material always remains half raw. Usually 
the colour becomes lamp-black : in Usagara, however, the potter's 
clay bums red, like the soil — the efiect of iron. A cunning work- 
man will make in a day four of these pots, some of them containing 
several gallons, and their perfect regularity of form, and often 
their picturesquencss of shape, surprise the stranger. The best 
are made in Ujiji, Karagwah, and Uganda : those of Unyamwezi 
are inferior, and the clay of Zanzibar is of all the worst. 

There are many kinds of pots which not a little resemble the 
glazed jars of ancient Egypt. The ukango, which acts as vat in 
fermenting liquor, is of the greatest dimensions. The mtungi is a 
large water-vessel with a short and narrow neck, and rounded at 
the bottom so as to be conveniently carried on the head. The 
chungu, or cooking-pot, has a A^ude and open mouth ; it is of 
several varieties, large and small. The mkungu is a shallow 
bowl, precisely like those made at the tomb of Moses, and now 
familiar to Europe. At Ujiji and on the Lake they also manufac- 
ture smaller vessels, with and without spouts. 

In a country where pottery is scarce and dear, the buyu or 
Cucurbita lagenaria supplies every utensil except those used for 
cooking ; its many and various adaptations render it a valuable 
production. The people train it to grow in the most fantastic 
shapes, and ornament it by tattooing with dark paint, and by 
patterns worked in brass tacks and wires : where it splits it is 
artistically sewn together. The larger kinds serve as well-buckets, 
water-pots, travelling canteens, churns, and the sounding-boards 
of musical instruments : a hookah, or water-pipe, is made by dis- 
torting the neck,* and the smaller varieties are converted into 
snuff-boxes, medicine-cases, and ungucnt-pots. The fruit of the 
calabash-tree is also called buyu ; split and dried it is used as 
ladles, but It is too small to answer all the purposes of the gourd. 

The East Africans excel in the manufacture of mtemba or borif — 
pipe-heads. These are of two kinds. One is made from a soft 
stone, probably steatite, found in Usonga, near L^tumbara, and on 

* A long piece of bamboo, as amongst some of the wilder races of Indians, is 
also converted into a water-pipe. 

t This word varies everj'v^ere in signification. In Western Arabia it means 
the wh« If water-pipe or bukkah. In Eastern Arabia, Zanzibar, and the Sawahib, 
it signifies the moveable pipe-bo^ 1. In the Somali country it is invariably used 

for ttbacco. 
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the road to Karagwah : it is, however, rare, and about ten times 
the price of the clay bowls, because less liable to break. Tlie 
other is made of a plastic or pipe-c*lay, too brittle to serve for ]jots, , 
and it invariably cracks at the shank, unle^s bound with wire. 
Both are hand-made, and are burned in the Siime rough way as the 
pottery. At Msene, where the clay ])ipe is cheapest, the prk-e 
of the bowl is a khete, or double string of white or blue beads. 
The pipe of Unyamwezi is of grac(‘ful >hape, a cone \\ith the a))ex 
downwards ; this leaves but little of the hot, oily, and high-sinellinjr 
tobacco at the bottom, whereas in Euro})e the contrary seems to 
be the rule. In Ujiji the bowl is small, rounded, and shallow ; it 
is, moreover, very brittle. The most artful “inteinba'’ is made 
by the people of Uvira: black inside, lik(‘ other pottery, its exterior 
is coloured a greyisli-white, and adoriu'd w ith red by means of 
the Indian geru* {("olcothar or (Jrocus Martis). Bhang is always 
and tobacco is sometimes smoked in a water-pipe: the bowl i.s of 
huge size, capable of ctmtaining at least half a j)ound, and 
upper half is made to incline towards the smoker’s face. 'I'lie 
Lakist tribes have a graceful variety, like the Indian “ chillam,” 
very different from the awkward, unwieldy, and distorted article 
now fashionable in Unyamwezi and the Eastern countries. The 
usual pipe-stem is a tube of about 1*5 feet long, gtmerally a 
hollowed twig of the dwarf melewele-tree. As it is rudely bored 
with hot wire, it must lx? made air-tight by wax and a coating of 
brass or copper w^ire ; a stra]) of hairy skin prevents the j)ipe-shank 
parting from the stick. Iron and brass tubes are rare and highly 
prized ; the fortunate possessor w ill sometimes ask for a single 
specimen two shukkah. 

Basket-making and mat-weaving are favourite occupations in 
East Africa for both sexes and all ages ; even the Arabs may 
frequently be seen absorbed in an employment which in Oman 
w’ould be considered derogatory to manliness. The sengo, or 
common basket, from the coast to the Lake, is an ojxm, shallow , 
and pan-shaped article, generally made of niwanzi, or bamboo- 
bark, reddened in parts and stained black in others by the root of 
the ukuruti and other trees, and white where the outer coat has 
been removed from the bamboo. The body, which resembles a 
popular article in ancient Egy pt, is neatly plaited, and the u}>per 
ends are secured to a stout hoop of the same material. The kaiida 
(in the plural makanda ; acts in the interior as matting for room>, 
and is converted into bagrs for covering bales of cloth, beads, and 
similar articles. It is made from the myara (myala) or ChamaTo])s 
huniilis ; the leaf is peeled, sun-dried, and split with a bit of 

* It is called in Bombay “ kuo,” an impure blood-red oxide of iron, in fact a 
kind of polishing powder like the European “ jewtllers’ rouge.” It is principally 
used for hauimcriug into copper, and thus giMng it a deeper tinge. 
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iron into five or six lengths, joined at the base, which is trimmed 
for plaiting. The Karagwah, the only mat made in the interior 
, of Africa, is used as bedding and carpeting ; on journeys the 
porters bivouac under it ; it swells with the wet, and soon becomes 
impervious to rain or heavy dew. It is of two kinds: one of 
rushes growing in the vicinity of water, the other of grass rolled 
up into little bundles. A complicated stitch runs along the whole 
length in double lines. The best description of mat is called 
mkeke. It is made at Zanzibar and the coast from the young 
fronds of the ukhindu or brab, neatly stained with various dyes. 
Women of family pride themselves upon their skill in making the 
mkeke, which attains a price of 4 dollars. Amongst the mari- 
time races none but the chiefs have a right to sit upon it ;■ there 
are no such distinctions in the interior, where these mats are 
carried for sale by the slaves. From the brab also are made neat 
strainers to purify honey, pombe, and similar articles. They are 
open-mouthed cylinders, from one to two feet long, and varying in 
diameter from three to six inches. The bottom is narrowed by 
whipping fibre round the loose ends of the leaves. The fishing- 
nets have been described when treating of the Tanganyika. The 
luiivo, or hand-net, is made of calabash or other fibre, with coarse 
wide meshes ; it is affixed to tw'o sticks firmly planted in the 
ground, and small animals are driven into it by beaters. 

Tlie basts or barks and fibrous substances in East Africa are 
cheap and abundant, but labour and conveyance being diflScult 
and expensive, they would require to be shipped from Zanzibar in 
the condition of half-stuff. The best and most easily divisible into 
pliant and knot-tying fibres are upon the coast the pineapple, 
and in the interior the plantain. The next in value are the in- 
teguments of the calabash and the myombo tree. These fibres 
would produce a good article were it not for the artlessness of 
African manipulation. The bark is pounded or chewed, and, in 
lieu of spinning, is twisted between the hands; the largest ropes 
are made in half an hour, and break after a few minutes of hard 
work. A fine silky twine, used for fishing, is made from the 
aloetic plant called by the Arabs masad* and kideh. The 
leaves are stripped of their coats, and the ends being tightly 
bound between two pieces of wood, the mass of fibre is drawn out 
like a sword from its sheath. Fatilah, or matchlock matches, are 
made in Zanzibar of cotton, and in the interior of calabash fibre. 

As might be expected amongst a sparse population leading a 
comparatively simple life, the vast variety of diseases which afflict 


known in Arabia as “hag,” and to the Wasawahili as “mkonge.” It is 
the hig or haskul of Somaliland, where it affects the poorest ground, cannot be 
burnt down, and is impassable to naked legs and cattle. 
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more civilized races, who are collected in narrow spaces, are un- 
known in East Africa even by name. Its prificipal sporadic 
is fever, remittent and intermittent, with its multitudinous second-^ 
aries, concerning which notici‘S have been scattered through the 
])receding pages. The most dangerous epidemic is its aburigen, 
the small-}K)X,''' which, propagated without contact (»r fomites, 
sweeps at times like a storm of death over the land. For years it 
has not left the Arab colony at Kazeh, and, shortly Udbre the 
arrival of the Kx})edition, in a sing-h* month 52 slaves dicul out of 
a total of iSOO. Tiie ravages of this disease amongst tlie half- 
starved and overworked gangs of caravan jHjrtiTs have alrea<ly 
been described ; as many as a score of these wretcl)(*s hav(‘ b(‘en 
seen at a time in a single caravan ; men staggering along blinded 
and almost insensible, jostling and stumbling against cvtTV one in 
their w^ay ; and mothei’S carrying babes, both parent and ])rogenv 
in the virulent stage of the fell disease. Tlu' Aiabs ha\(* partially 
introduced the practice of inoculating, anciently known in Soutl. 
Africa ; the pus is introducial into an incision in tiie forehead 
between the eyebrows. The ])eople have no romi‘dy for small- 
pox : they trust entirely to the vis medicatrix. TIutc is a milder 
form of the malady, called shuru^, resembling the chicken-pox of 
Pmrope ; it is cured by bathing in cold water and smearing the 
body with ochreish earth. The Arab merchants of Unyanyembe 
declare that, when they first visited Karagwah, the ])eo])le wen* 
decimated by the tuun, or plague. They describe correctly the 
bubo under the axillae, the torturing thirst, and the raj)id fahdity of 
the disease. In the early part of 1859 a violent attack of cholera, 
which extended from Maskat along the eastern coasts of Arabia 
and Africa, committed terrible ravages in the island of Zanzibar 
and throughout the maritime regions. Of course, no precautions 
of quarantine or cordon militaire were taken, yet the contagion did 
not extend into the interior. 

Strangers in East Africa suffer from dysenteries and similar 
disorders consequent upon fever ; and, as in Egypt, few^ are free 
from haemorrhoids, which in Unyannvezi are accompanied by 
severe colics and umbilical pains. Rheumatism and rheumatic 
fever, severe catarrhs and influenzas, are caused by the cold 
winds, and, when crossing the higher altitudes, pneumonia and 
pleurisis abound in the caravan. On the coast many settlers, 
Indian and Arab, show upon the >kin whitish le]irous spots, 
which are treated with various unguents.t In the interior, though 
well provided with fresh meat and vegetables, travellers are 


* According to our earlier travellers, small-pox was not indigenous to the tribes 
of Kafirland. 

t Similarlr, the Hushinen of S. Africa treat leprosy with the fat of the hippopo- 
tamus, and the negroes of the Mauritius with coco-nut oil. 

2 r 2 
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attacked by scurvy, even in the absence of its normal exciting 
causes, damp, cold, and poor diet. This phenomenon has often 
.been observed upon the upper course of the Nile; Europeans have 
been prostrated by it even in the dry regions westward of the Red 
Sea, and the Portuguese officers* who explored Usenda of the 
Kazerabe suffered tortures from the complaint. 

Common diseases amongst the natives are umbilical hernia and 
prolapsus : the latter is treated by the application of powdered 
bhang, dry or mixed with ghee. They are subject to kihindu- 
hindu — in Arabic, sara — the epilepsy, which they pretend to cure 
by the marrow of rhinoceros’ shank. Of the many fits and con- 
vulsions which affect them, the kichyoraa-chyoraa is the most 
dreaded. The word, which means the little irons,” describes the 
painful sensations, the cramps and stitches, the spasms and lan- 
ci nations, which torment the sufferer. Many die of this disease. 
It is not extraordinary that the fits, convulsions, and contortions 
which it suddenly induces should lead the people to consider it in 
the light of possessing, and the magician to treat it with charms. 
Madness and idiocy are not uncommon : of the patient it is said, 
‘‘ Ana w^azimo ” — “ he has fiends.” In most parts the people, 
after middle age, are tender-eyed from the effects of smoke within, 
glare without, exposure and debauchery. Not a few samples of 
acute ophthalmic disease were seen. 

In the lower and more malarious spots, desquamations, tumours, 
and skin diseases are caused by suddenly suppressed perspiration. 
The terrible kidonda or helcoma of the maritime regions and the 
prurigo of Ujiji have already been alluded to. The ‘‘ chokea ” is 
a hordeolum or large boil, generally upon the upper eyelid. The 
“ funza ” is supposed to result from the bite of a large variety of 
fly. It begins with a small red and fiery swelling, which bursts 
after a time and produces a white entozoon about half an inch in 
length. “ Kumri ” are common blains. and “ p’hambazi ” malig- 
nant blind-boils, w hich leave a deep discoloured scar ; w hen the 
parts affected are distant from the seat of circulation, the use of 
the limb is sometimes lost. For most of these sores tutiya or 
murtutu, blue-stone, is considered a specific. 

As might be expected amongst an igmorant and debauched race 
coming in direct contact with semi-civilization, the lues has found 
its way from the island of Zanzibar to Ujiji and into the heart of 
Africa. It is universally believed both by the natives and by the 
Arabs, who support the assertion with a host of proofs, to be 
propagated without contact. Such, indeed, is the general opinion 
of the Eastern w’orld, w’here perhaps its greater virulence may 

ii Cazembe,’ the author of the Portuguese Expedition mentions 

la ortunately he had no medicine,” and that after severe sufferings from 
scurvy he was cured bj a negro. 
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assimilate it to the type of the earlier attacks in Europe. The 
disease, however, dies out, and has not taken root in the people as 
amongst the devoted races of North America and the South Sea 
islands. Although a malignant form was found extending through- 
out the country, mutilation of the features and similar secondaries 
were not observed beyond the maritime region. Except blue:? tone, 
mineral drugs are unknown, and the use of mercury and ptyalism 
have not yet exacerbated the evil. The minor form of lues is 
little feared and yields readily to simples ; the con seep lences, 
however, are strangury, cy^titis, chronic nephritic disease, and 
rheumatism. 

“ Polypharmacy is not the fault of the profession in East 
Africii, and the universal belief in possession tends greatly to 
simplify the method us inodendi. The usual cathartic is the bark 
of a tree called kalakald, which is boiled in porridge. There is a 
great variety of emetics, some so violent that several Arabs >\ho 
have been bold enough to swallow them, barely escaped with life. 
The actual cautery — usually a favourite counter-irritant ainong>t 
barbarous people — is rarely practised in East Africa ; in its stead 
powder of bluestone is apjdied to the sore or wound, which has 
been carefully scraped, and the patient howls with pain for hours. 
They bleed frequently as Italians, who even after being startled 
resort to a mild phlebotomy, and they cut down straight upon 
the vein w ith a sharj) knife. They love cupping like the Arabs, 
who say, — 

“ Few that cup, repent ; 

Few that bleed, njoice-.*’ 

A favourite place is the crown of the head. The practitioner, 
after scarifying the skin with razor or dagger, produces a vacuum 
by exhausting the air through a horn applied with wetted edges ; 
at the point is a bit of w ax, which he closes over the aperture with 
his tongue or teeth, as the hospital “ singhi in India uses a bit of 
leather. Cupping — called ku huraika — is made highly profitable 
by showing strange appearances in the blood. Tliey cure by 
excision the bite of snakes, which, however, are not feared nor often 
fatal in these lands. They cannot reduce dislocations, and never 
attempt to set or splint a broken bone. 

The mganga or medicine-man, in his character of doctor,” is a 
personage of importance. He enters the sick-room in the dignity 
of antelope-hom, grease, and shell-necklace, and he sits with im- 
portance upon his three-legged stool. As a ‘‘devil ” saves him the 
trouble of diagnosis, he begins by a prescription, invariably ordering 
something edible for the purpose, and varying it, according to the 
patient’s means, from a measure of grain to a bullock. He asserts, 
for instiince, that a pound of fat is re([uired fi>r*inedicine ; a goat 
must be killed, and his penpiisite is the head or breast — a pre- 
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limlnary to a more important fee. Then the price of prescription 
— a sine qua non to prescribing — is settled upon and paid in 
advance. xVfter certain questions, invariably suggesting the pre- 
knice of poison, the medical practitioner proceeds to the cure ; 
this is generally a charm or periapt bound round the part affected. 
Jn common diseases, however, like fever, they will condescend to 
such profane processes as adhibiting sternutatories and rubbing the 
head with vegetable powders. If the remedies prove too powerful 
or powerless, the mganga at once decamps ; under normal circum- 
stances he incapacitates himself for performing his promise of 
calling the next day by expending bis fee in liquor. The Africans 
have in one point progressed beyond Europeans : there are as 
many women physicians as men. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Cattle, Cultivation, and Caravans in East Africa. 

(JoNCERNiXG the wild Fauna of the country, a few desultory 
notices have been scattered in the preceding pages. East Africa, it 
may be observed, wants the variety of species which distinguish the 
southeni regions of the peninsula. There are, it is true, spots that 
show the finest sport, but, as a rule, the haunts and watering-places 
of wild animals are deserts through which the traveller must hurry, 
flying from hunger and other perils. In the more populous parts 
game has melted away before the woodman’s axe and the hunter’s 
arrow : even where large tracts of jungle abound with water and 
forage, the note of a bird rarely strikes the ear, and not a head of 
game will be st'en during a long day’s march. Briefly, this portion 
of Africa is a remarkable contrast to the line traversed by Dr. 
Livingstone, where the animals standing within bow-shot of his 
weajKm were so plentiful that the burden of provisions was unne- 
cessarv. The birds are scarcely more numerous than the beasts ; 
they are characterised by dulness and sombreness of plumage, and 
they are noisy but not harmonious, unpleasant because strange to 
the European ear. 

The tame animals, which form a considerable item in the list of 
the East African’s possessions, require some detail. Black cattle 
will not exist upon the coast from Mombasah to Kilwa, except 
about Konduchi and its adjacent islets : they cannot live in Uza- 
ramo and Khutu, and yet they are found upon the Pangani River, 
at a few miles distant from the sea. The people attribute this 
phenomenon here to brackish water, there to a poisonous grass : 
the animals die, according to the Arabs, sometimes from entozoa 
in the liver, at other times from an eruption like smallpox, accom- 
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panied with frothing at the mouth, and ending fatally after tiie 
third or fourth day. Of a herd, even when kept on the seaboard 
for a few weeks, many will be lost, and only change of air will 
save the rest. It may be remarked, however, that no cattle are * 
found in the low and marshy central tracts which form the kingdom 
of the Kazerabe : the deficiency should, therefore, be attriljuted to 
climate rather than to a merely local accident. Moreover, from 
the specimen brought home by the Kxj)edition, it is evidmit that 
the tsetse, so fatal to all the bovine and ecphne race, has not die<l 
out of the land. 

In Last Africa, as In India, the cou})ling season commences 
before the monsoon-rain^ and the cattle generally bring forth in 
the early days after the ma^ika. No care is apjdieil to bn^eding, 
and whatever excellence there is in the animals nui>t be attributcil 
solely to the abundance of pasture. ( ’attic are not ridden in the^e 
lands ; and the remarkable African bre(*ds — tlie long-horns of tin* 
Gallas and the South African tribes, and the loose-horns of Abys- 
sinia and Kafirland — do not apparently extend to these region^. 
The people moreover do not, like most pastoral races, mark, dye, 
or otherwise ornament their animals. 

On the line of road followed by the Expedition no herds were 
seen eastward of tiie central heigiits of Usagara. On those moun- 
tains the cattle are small, humped, and exceedingly lean during 
the dry se^ison ; after the rains, when forage abounds, they become 
as fat as they before were thin. In Ugogo there is a demand for 
cattle, and cows fetch from 3 to 5 doti. The breed of Unyamwezi is 
larger and finer than those to the east : stallions were seen rival- 
ling in size the far-famed produce of Guzerat ; the oxen also are 
fat and well-grow n. The common variety is a short-backed, round- 
barrelled, and large-humped animal : there are many shades of 
colour — black and white, dun and yellow', brindled, speckled, and 
striped ; the most remarkable is an ashy blue. The cattle of 
Ujiji, Uhha, and Karagwah is a large-horned and small-humped 
species, with a uniform dun coat : the Arabs of Zanzibar compare 
them with the English cow. 

In Eastern and Central Africa cows are never stalled. Thev 
are driven out during the day, apart from the calves ; they are 
watched and guarded by spearmen, and the herd is kept togetht'r 
by the tinkling of an iron or a wooden bell. They are milked at 
different times by different tribes — in the morning, at noon, or 
before sunset. It is everywhere a man's work, as amongst the 
ancient Egyptians and the modern Akibdeh ; and it is an art in 
these lands. 'Fhough the cow's legs are tethered to prevent kick- 
ing, she abhors and resists a strange hand, and yields willingly 
even to her own milkman only after the calf has been allowed 
to suck. If the young one dies, she often refuses her produce ; 
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for economy, however, in some parts, a kid is taught to assist in 
the operation. No grain is given in the less fertile countries ; the 
animals subsist for half the year on rank grass, and for the other 
• half on hard stubble ; the udder is consequently rarely distended ; 
the yield is about one quarter that of an average European cow, 
and it ceases to flow on the third or fourth month after parturition. 
The milk also is of the poorest and most insipid quality, and the 
butter is white, like that of the camel. The half-tamed bulls 
cannot be driven apart from the herd ; they run away, charge 
furiously as wild buffaloes, and, when mortally wounded, seldom 
fall till hemorrhage has extended throughout the interior. Even 
the cows give considerable trouble on Jhe road ; they begin by 
trying to escape, and they end by straggling from the line of 
route. To prevent the calves pulling at the udder, it is smeared 
with cow-dung : this handy, though unclean, shift is of little use 
In lands where every man is a thief of milk, and where muzzles 
and tethers would certainly be stolen. Herds are driven down to 
the coast by almost every caravan ; the cattle fall off greatly 
during the march from the change of air and w^ater. In good 
pasture-lands the beef is fat and well-flavoured. 

Ill East Africa the mbuzi or goats are of two species : one is 
the common Arab breed, small, plumply-rounded, and neatly- 
fonned as an antelope ; the other approaches the type of a wild 
animal ; the skin is a dark dun, with black-brown points, and the 
beard is long, waving, and jetty. The latter variety is rarely 
found near the coast, more often in Unyanyembe, and w^estward 
to the Tanganyika Lake. Goats are sometimes caponized, but 
the kid is seldom eaten : the wild man prefers the flavour of the 
full-grown, on the principle that he chooses an old cock rather 
than a tender chicken. The khondo'o or sheep is of two kinds, 
like the goat. The African animal somewhat resembles that of 
Western Arabia : it is generally of an oakum colour, w ith a long 
tail, broad at the dunes, and tapering off : strangers compare it to 
a dog. The other variety, like that of Somaliland, is clearly an 
importation from Central Asia. In these countries, however, it 
degenerates : the large knotted tail becomes a short, ragged flap, 
the pure white coat becomes blotched and stained, and the head 
lo^ej? its “ castey appearance. Sheep are rarely castrated, and 
are little prized even by the African : the only test of condition is 
the fulness of the caudal region. L"pon the coast and in the 
interior mutton fetches only two-thirds or, if in bad condition, one- 
half the price of goat s flesh. The skin also is useless ; it tears 
like parchment. 

Besides man, there is no animal of burden throughout this 
country except p hunda or asses. A few are found in Lgogo ; the 
chiefs, their proprietors, will however rarely sell them. A greater 
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number are bred in Unyauyembe, where they cost from 2 to 5 
cloths each ; and the Arabs sometimes cross the mares with the 
Omani ass, and demand as much as bO dollars for the produce, 
which is improved in shape and stature. The ])riucipal mart is* 
amongst the wild pastoral tribe of Wataturu, who sell them for 
4 fuiido of beads to 1 doti per head : some Arabs have laid in a 
stock for transporting to the coast, where tlu*y command a price of 
10 dollars. In the maritime, jis in the central Lakist reginus, the 
ass is almost unknown. Tlie animal is importi'd into Zanzibar 
island from Oman and from the Harr el Banadir : the Arab breed 
used for riding can rarely be ])urchased under 30 dollars, when'as 
the African ranges from 4 to 10 dollars. 

The ass in this part of Africa resembles the Somali and Wa- 
niasai breeds: it shows so few' varieties of form and colour that it 
appears as if lately reclaimed from a wild state. It ha.s almost in- 
variably a grey, fawn, or mouse tint, with a silvery Ix'lly an<l 
a brown* black cross along the back, and exttmding down the 
shoulders; the tail, tlie lower legs and the ears, which are often 
slit or shorn of their tips, to serve as marks,* are also dark. The 
head is large and coarse, and the neck thick : they are small, short- 
backed, and round-barrelled, witli the stiff, upriglit patterns of a 
goat, and their deticiency of length in the leg renders them bad 
steppers. 

These animals are never ridden by the people, although the 
example has for years been set by the Arabs. E(iuij)j)(»d with 
neat saddlebags of bullock's, zebra*s, or giraffe's skin, lashed to 
the bare back — the pack-saddle being still unknown to the African 
— they are lightly laden, and are driven to and from the coast. 
Soft, and displaying no signs of blood, they cannot long carr\' 
heavy burdens,! and they are sometimes woni out even when 
marching without packs ; if over-worked they seem to break their 
hearts. From the force of habit they must drink every twenty- 
four hours, or they w ill try back to the last watering-place ; the 
Somal breed endures thirst without much sutfering»for three days. 
They live upon the coarsest fare, but they require almost perpetual 
feeding. Tuey suffer severely from the sun, and avoid it by rush- 
ing under trees and bushes, whence they must be dislodged with 
a show er of blows : w^alking in the mud causes the frog to rot ; 
the disease, however, is easily removed by the Arabs with brim- 
stone and liuK'-juice. They are slow and sluggish, stubborn, 
headstrong, and contradictory : they invariably select the worst and 


♦ Some tribes brand their animals, as a distinction, in the breast, 
t They are deficient rather in endurance than in muscular strength. The usual 
load for an ass on a long journey is about GO ll)s. Two Wanyamw^fzi animals 
carried for some weeks 2ou lbs. of dead weight over rough ground: they died, 
however, soou after the march. 
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most dansrerous paths, and are sometimes so vicious that even cas- 
tration etfects no cure. An ass, unless following a line, always 
requires the attendance of at least one man to lead him ; and if a 
quick pace is wanted, he must be followed by another. The 
animal is long in recovering from a severe march, and often dies 
in consequence : disease was observed to manifest itself by a tumour 
in the stomach, not unlike the base of a camel. 

The horse rarely lives long in the island of Zanzibar, and is not 
found upon the opposite line of Eastern Intertropical Africa. To 
judge from the scanty experience of the Arabs, the animal cannot 
be acclimatised in the interior. The Shaykh Snay bin Amir, of 
Kazeh, brought two into the country — one, an Omani, died after 
a month’s march, at the Mukondokwa River, of a disease resem- 
bling the peripneumonia, or horse-sickness of the Cape ; the other, 
a Somali, survived nine months, and perished upon the hills of 
Karagwah. This African breed, inured from early age to rough 
treatment and to hard fare, of course outlives the delicate and 
well-fed Arab. The mule, on the other hand, to judge from the 
analogy of climate, might be expected to thrive : as yet its name 
is unknown. The Xgamia or camel has not yet been introduced 
into ITnyainwezi, though it wull exist in the lands of the VVamasai 
northwards, and in the Mozambique to the south. In the island 
of Zanzibar, and on the coast as far as Kilwa, the animals are 
used for turning mills ; they are poor and mangy specimens im- 
ported from the Somali country and the Barr el Banadir. The 
price varies from 10 to 30 dollars. 

The |)oultry of Unyamwezi is as superior to the unsavoury pro- 
duce of India as it is inferior to the cooped and crammed poulard 
of civilised lands : in the other provinces it is comparatively hard, 
thin, and tasteless. The birds are so inactive that they naturally 
incline to fatness, an excellent thing in poultry ; they seldom 
stray beyond the village, and, being short of breath, are caught 
after a few minutes’ run. The traveller can generally command 
a meal of the neat most fitted to the climate, and least likely to 
pall ujKni the palate : the flesh of fowls in these lands is amongst 
animal food what bread is to vegetable diet. The best-flavoured 
bird is perhaj)s a sitting hen. Of the several breeds of fowls, the 
most common resembles in form and plume the Spanish red-and- 
brown bird ; some are beautifully painted with golden hackles 
over a purple-black coat. Others, much prized by strangers, are 
short-legged as ducks, with large and heavy bodies : the variety, 
though now j)ermaiient in these lands, appears accidental ; though 
in South xVtrica the Boers have artificially produced a similar 
breed for facility of catching the bird. Another race, which 
abounds in I gogo, and is scattered throughout the country, has a 
shock-coat of feathers, apparently reversed, which shade the skin 
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without increasing the heat. Br. Livingstone (chap, xx.) observed 
this species in West Africa, where it is called the arripiada/’ 
or shivering, by the Portuguese, and kisafu by the pagans, who use ^ 
it in sacrihce. All these animals show little blood ; their eyes are 
red, their combs large and deeply jagged, and their legs scaly 
and of a dirty browui. Many have a thickening of tlie skin about 
the shank, and not a few are so weak that they ])nder sitting to 
standing. Gaine-i'ocks are unknowni : tlu‘ animals rarely tight for 
more than five minutt‘s, and, after a little sparring, tlu^y edge 
away by mutual consent. The cajxms, which are a ho the be^t for 
eating, have a most luxuriant plume, and seem to tight almost as 
well as the cocks. 

The domestic goose w\is not seen iti the country ; th(' Arabs, 
however, have introduced from Ztanzibar the Manilla or Mu'^covv 
duck. This bird attains a larg<‘ size in the damjH^r climat(‘s of 
Uzaramo and Usagara, and it thrives well in the regions about tin* 
Tanganyika. In Unyamwvzi it sufftTs from want of wat(T. 
Everywhere, however, the flt'sh is tough and tasteh'ss — ])a]atal)l(' 
only when converted into beams. Pigeons are reared for food 
throughout the country, and are somewhat dearer than fowls: 
they are kept either in the dwelling-houses, or in lu'at low huts 
built for them in the squares and open spaces of the villages. 

The dog is found amongst all the tribes of East Africa. Plan’s 
companion here acts as a guard to the hut, and is led about and 
petted in all things except where food is in question. The hunting 
tribes train their curs to attract by sound and smell the attention 
of the larger game. These animals leave all noise to the village 
cocks ; they sometimes howl, bnt rarely bark, favouring tin* opinion 
that this sound is an etfect of long domestication, — in fact, an 
attempt to imitate the hum^ voice. The common animal- — the 
“ King Suphis breed ” of ancient Egypt — is a small variety of the 
pariah or ‘‘wolf-dog'’ of India and the East. They are curly- 
tailed and prick-eared ; the coat is yellow, liver, and white, black 
and white, or dun-coloured, and, stunted hy hunger, they rarely 
rise higher than 20 inches. In Ugogo an animal was seen re- 
sembling the pariah, but with comparatively long and rough hair 
like a terrier. The dog in Egauda is a nobler breed : the Arabs 
describe it as a suluki or greyhound, but, to judge from their 
description, it appears to be a kind of lurcher. In the north of 
Unyamwezi, and in the island likewise, the dog is said to be of 
superior race. In Kitui. a province alwut 14 marches north-west 
of Mombasah, dogs are valued at 6 dollars in cloth and beads. 
Red and white dogs are eaten by the people of Usumbara during 
matanga or mourning for the dead, and a canine skin planted 
upon a pole before the house of the deceascil is a signal of its 
being deserted. The dogs of Ubeiia are often purchased by the 
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Arabs ; they are tall and unlike the pariah breed, with short 
drooping ears, a long oakum-coloured or black and white coat, and 
a feathered tail. Rabies was not heard of in East Africa.* 

Agriculture throughout these countries is in a rude state. No 
negro Triptolemus has yet arisen to teach the use of scarifica- 
tion ” by the plough. The fertility of the country depends solely 
upon the abundance of the monsoon rain, and the people, impatient 
of toil, will not work at hard ground. When the heavy showers 
have ceased to drench the earth, and its copious crop of weeds 
and jungle shrubbery has begun to dry, the land is fired to save 
the trouble of weeding and to act as manure. When not burned, 
a single clearing is deemed sufficient, and the fields are soon 
overgrown with a wild vegetation which almost chokes the good 
seed. About a month before the masika, when, under the influ- 
ences of the cooling temperature and the ‘‘ sowing rains,’’ trees 
begin to bud, beiists to pair, and birds to nidily, the peasant, 
shaking off his wonted indolence, seriously applies himself, witli 
his family, to the task of cultivation. In some parts of the country 
they labour in gangs, each in his turn providing the rest w’ith 
pombe and flesh till his fields are ready. Amongst the semi- 
pastoral tribes men disdain to work the ground. The fields are 
rudely cleared of the largest weeds, but the last year’s cane- 
stubbles are often, unless burned, allowed to encumber them. The 
ditches or holes sunk in the margins of fields for drainage are 
deepened, and the enclosures, which in the more civilized parts are 
solid stockades or neat snake-fences of entwined branches, are 
repaired. The people are cunning in irrigation: the fertilizing 
fluid is distributed over the fields by small watercourses, which, as 
in the East generally, are hollowed lines of raised earth conducted 
to a considerable distance, the leve^ being laid out by the eye. 
In some basins, where the streams are perennial, the crop is no 
sooner reapt'd than another is sowm. The land is often allowed, 
especially after the failure of a harvest, to lie fallow, and the 
people say, “ Why again w^aste our grain here ? ” After a fe\v 
years the decay of leaves and vegetable matter restores it to its 
pristine productiveness. 

The implements of agriculture are simple in the extreme. The 
simple scratching of the soil answers all the complex and tedious 
processes required in northern lands. The place of the plough, 
the harrow, and the spade is supplied by the jembe or hoe. In 
the island and upon the coast of Zanzibar it is like a child’s play- 
thing, with an adze-like iron, hardly three fingers in breadth, 

, * Lpingstone (chap, vi.^ endorses from partial observations in S. Africa 

the prevailing idea of hjdrophobia not existing within the tropics.” If such an 
u ea ever ijxisted. it certainly has not prevailed in India, where several officers 
pave fallen ^ ictims to rabies. 
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attached to a handle about a foot long. In Usagara it is trian- 
gular, and the long projecting point or tail is inserted into the 
club-like head of a solid broomstick. The jembe of Ugogo and ^ 
Unyamwezi is a heart-shaped iron, about 10 inches long, with a 
prong projecting from the upper part ; at Kawele, the district south 
of Kazeh, it is nearly double that size, 'fhe hoe is manufactured 
in the interior, and is carried down by caravans to the coast ; it 
thus becomes a circulating ine<lium among>t the races on the 
great trunk line, and is taken in exchange for provisions and in 
])ayinent of blackmail. lu average years two of the>e artich^s 
are procurable for a cloth in llnyan\embe, and lavonu' worth 
double that price in the regions lying bctwt'cn the f>and of tJie 
Moon and the eastern seaboard. On the island and coast of Zan- 
zibar the peo])le use a msaha or dibble, a chiMd-shajH'd bit of iron, 
with a socket to receive a wooden handle about two feet long; 
this, however, is unknown in the interior. <^rain is cut with a 
sickle, derived probably from ancient Kgypt, and resembling that 
of modern Europe. 

Eastward of Rumuma in Usagara the seed is sown In hoe-jats. 
The labourers, male and female, perambulate the fields, striking 
here and there, apparently without regularity, their hea\y trian- 
gular and pointed hoes ; at the end of the oj)eration the surface 
appears dented with gashes from 3 to 4 feet distant from one 
another. In each of these holes five or six grains of “ mad in ’’ or 
mixture — holcus, maize, bajri, scsainum, and ground-nuts — are 
buried ; in fact, a number sufficient to ensure some grenrth when* a 
single seed would not be trusted. Thus it is that the ])lants often 
rise in heterogeneous bunches which astonish the stran^mr^s eve 
^V estward of Rumuma, as far as the Lake Tanganyika, the fields 
are neatly ridged with the hoe, and show furrows which might be 
mistaken for the w ork of the plough. Diminutive enclosures are 
chosen, because thus the best patches of ground are secured ; 
moreover, the work looks less to the lazy labourers. The hus- 
bandman, thou£rh generally he prefers main tanning the majesty of 
man by reclining in the shade whilst the women and the girls* toil 
in the sun, may at sow'ino--time be seen diu^ging witli his hoc little 
holes in the lower furrow s ; he is followed by his wife, who plants 
the seed, and he retraces his steps to cover it. 

The grain is reaj)ed after the masika, and is carried to a 
threshing-floor which has been cleaned and hardened with a coat 
of cow^dung. Men, women, and children then collect, and, anned 
with long sticks of every shape, beat out the crop. The threshing 
implements are of less artful form than those of Ilarar and 
Southern Abyssinia, wffiich are curved at the end for greater power 
and extent of percussion. The grain is then rtowed away, with 
scant winnowing, in Undo, or large cylindrical bins of treo-bark. 
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which when intended to last through the year are carefully luted 
and coated with clay. From these bins, which are placed in the 
^ inner rooms or at the side of the hut, the women take out rations 
of grain when wanted. The last operation to fit it for cooking is 
husking in a large wooden mortar and reducing to flour upon a 
rough granite slab. 

Tlie principal cereals of the country are sorghum or the larger 
millet, bajri or the lesser millet, rice, maize, and ^‘nagli as has 
been remarked, wheat, which refuses to grow upon the island and 
the coast of Zanzibar, flourishes in the higher and drier regions of 
Unyamwezi.* 

Sorghum or duirah, the natural model in these regions, is called 
by the Arabs of Zanzibar and Oman taam, and by the Wasawahili 
mtiima. Of this grain there are about twelve varieties ; the white 
and red are the most common. Both are dry and heating ; the 
Arabs declare that all the waters of Kausar — heavenly fountain — 
would not cool them ; for this reason they are preferred by the 
unclothed population to rice, and the red variety, being the least 
digestible, is the favourite. Strangers at first suffer severely from 
the use of sorghum, which in these countries is never made into 
bread. The growth of this grain in East Africa evidences the 
fertility of the soil ; in the Concan and Western India the ground 
must be prepared with various composts of stale fish and cowdung 
for its reception. Sorghum, like most other cereals, is sown before 
the rainy monsoon ; it is reaped after five or six months, and con- 
sequently affords but one crop per annum. Fpon the Mrima the 
jizlah of 60 lbs. is sold at harvest time — July and August — 
when cheapest, for 1 dol. 50 c., and attains a maximum of 6 
dollars when the Banyans and the Arabs of Shahr have bought it 
up and caused an artificial famine. In the island of Zanzibar it 
fetches from 3 to 6 dollars per jizlah. 

The panicum spicatum, called by the Arabs bajri, and by the 
African mawele, takes the place of sorghum in some regions. It 
is most abundant in Ugogo, Unyam wezi, Usukuma, and Ujiji. It 
is avoided by the Arabs as the hottest and heaviest of grain. The 
people of the country convert it into ugali or porridge. In Zan- 
zibar island the price varies from 2 dol. 5 c. to 3 dollars per 
jizlah. 

Rice is locally called by the East Africans, when in the paddy 
state, mpunga (Ar. shilb) ; mtele or rachele (Ar. rinz) when husked ; 
and wall (Ar. aysh) when boiled. It is everywhere a delicate 
grain, which depends, like the ^dne, upon some mysteries of soil 
and climate. As in India, it requires a regular, but not an over- 


much moisture, is sown after rice, about the middle of 
tbe masika, and is reaped after the third (^?) month. 
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copious water-supply : if the soil be too damp, the ^ain decays ; 
if too dry, the plant withers. Rice is indigenous to the African 
interior where visited by the tropical rains ; the native growth,^ 
how^ever, is of the coarse red variety. There are many ditferent 
kinds planted at Zanzibar and now introduced into the central 
regions by the Arabs. The In^st is the seiia/' a wlnte, light, and 
soft grain ; tlie ‘‘ zira ” resembles it, but is longer in shape. The 
“sindano” is small, short, and light. The “kinuk'hi’^ (the 
‘‘scented,” from ku nuk'ha, v. n, to smell) resembhs the jira-wd 
of Western India, which is much admirtHl on account of its peculiar 
musk-like flavour. Tlie “ devu ” and “ manjano ” are larg*er grains, 
considered indigestible. Rice is sown once in the interior, shortly 
before the inasika. In Zanzibar it is sown twice during the year, 
the first time about January and February, the second before tlie 
vuli or little autumnal monsoon ; the ^hoots are transplanted w hen 
they spring up too thickly, and the grain is reaped after a period 
varying from four to six months. 

Zea Mays, locally called by Arab and African muhindi .(?. c. 
the corn of India), grows throughout the interior, except in the 
driest regions. Where water is perennial, it may be planted at 
any season like rice. It is often raised twice a yi‘ar, and it ripens 
in about three months. Green maize or young “ corn-<‘ob,” the 
butii •f Western India, is a great favourite with the ]>eo])Ie. The 
full-grow n grain is considered cool and w holesome, but it is trouble* 
some to prepare for food. It must first be steeped in water for 
twenty -four hours, then well pounded and ground, and afterw'ards, 
if intended for journeys, the flour must be exposed for three or 
four days to the sun, otherwise it soon ferments and tunis sour. 

The Eleusine coracano, or Indian nagli and nachni, called by 
the Arabs dukhun and by the Africans uwimbi, is a small reddish 
millet growing throughout the regions of Central Intertropical 
Africa. Made into thin scones, it is eaten with meat by the resi- 
dent merchants, wdio consider it, however, a “ dry food it is a 
favourite base of the sweet drink of the indig-ones, called togwa. 
The Phaseolus radiatus — in India called Urat or Mash — is im- 
ported into East Africa. 

The oleaginous growths generally knowm are the sesaimim and 
the arachis. vSesamum, called by the Arabs simsim and by the 
Africans ufuta — a grain now’ valuable in the French markets, 
where ‘‘ olive oil ” is extracted from it — grows in considerable 
quantities about Lamu, the Banadir, and tlie southern maritime 
regions to Ngao. The cultivation might be extensively developed 
but for the shortsightedness of the barbarians, who fear to cheajx'n 
the article. It extends far into the interior, but it becomes 
scarcer and dearer in regular progression from the coast. At 
Zanzibar its value varies from 12 to 15 kayla (each of 6 lbs. - 
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and, when in least demand, from 15 to 18 kayla per German 
crown. On the coast the same sum will purchase 20 kayla. In 
^Khutu it is rare and dear; the price is 25 cents, or its equivalent 
a white cloth, for 4 or 5 kayla. In Unyamwezi and Ujiji it is 
the most expensive of grains, only from 8 to 10 kayla being pro- 
curable at times for the shukkah. It is cheapest at Ngao (Mon- 
ghou) and in the southern parts, where the dollar will purchase 
from 20 to 30 kayla. At Zanzibar it rises to 6 kayla per 
dollar. 

The Arachls hypogaea is the bik’han or bhuiphali, the earth-fruit 
of \A^estern India, and the ground-nut and pig-nut of Southern 
and Occidental Africa : it is called njugu ya nyassa on the East 
African coast ; in Unyamwezi, karanga or k’haranga ; and in 
Ujiji, mayowwa (pi.) and mwanza. The Indians employ it exten- 
sively in confectionary for almonds, of which it has a faint taste : 
the Africans use it principally on journeys, when it is eaten boiled 
or toasted, and for extracting oil. The Arabs have introduced 
the refinement of frying it with cream that has been slightly salted. 
The plant runs along the surface of the ground, and puts forth 
fruit at intervals below : it is sown before the rains, and ripens 
after six months — in the interior about June. The price greatly 
varies according to the abundance of the article : in Ujiji, where 
it is moderate, about 2 lbs. may be purchased Tor a khete of coral 
beads. 

The principal pulses, besides the various kinds of beans alluded 
to in the third chapter, are the Phaseolus, the Cajanus, and the 
Voandzeia subterranea. The Phaseolus mungo, called by the 
Arabs el munj, from the Indian mung,” grows but partially in 
Eastern Intertropical Africa: it is not found about Uvinza and 
near Ujiji. It is considered a cooling food, and, curried with rice, 
it is a favourite with the Arabs. The Cajanus Indicus, the doll- 
plant of India — in Arabic, tiiriyan (a corruption from the Indian 
"‘Chur’’); and in Kisawahili, mbarazi — is also rare beyond the 
coast Tike niung, it enters largely into the popular Arab dish 
called kichhri, rice and pulse boiled together and buttered. The 
voandzeia is known to the Arabs and coast class by the name of 
njugu ya mawe' of the stones," on account of its hardness), and 
in Unyamwezi p’hande : it extends along the coast to the Mozam- 
bique,* whence it is imported to Maskat and to Goa in Western 
India ; the Indians call it chana gram ”), and the Portuguese grau 
de Africa. It is a small round-oval bean, subterraneous, as is the 
ground-nut, and striking straight down like the potato : in these 
lands there are apparently two varieties — the one a whitish-yellow, 

* It may flourish as far south as Kafirland. Dr. Livingstone Cchap. xxxi.) 
to1^e\he catls Utloo ” amongst the BacQwanas, which appears 
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the other a dark-red, often deepening*- to black. The conunon ehaiia 
or gram of India (Cieer arietininn) miknowu in East Africa. 

As the traveller advances westward he obser^e^ that increasing • 


rain produces a greater variety and abundance of esculent \ege- 
tables. In the j)receding pages notices lia>e been given concern- 
ing the grovNth of j)uinj)kins, gourds, and other cucurbitaceous 
plants, together with those of more local growth, onions and sweet- 
potatoes, cucumbers and water-melons, tiirim'ric and egg-j)lants. 
licinain for consideration the iimnioc, Jeru>aleiii-artichoke, \am, 
tomato, arrowroot, mushroom, and bird-])ej)p(T. 

Manioc (Jatroj)ha utili.''sinui), known to Arab and African by 
the name of ‘^inuhogo’’ (in the ])lural niihogoj, is in the island 
of Zanzibar, and in parts of the interior, what the potato was to 
Ireland but a few vears ago. Though capable of bearing drouiiht, 
it is long before coining to maturity ; in the most fertile st)ils, and 
those well watered by rain or inundation, it gi'ows luxuriantly, 
waving its broad pal mated leaves over liill, dale, and plain far as 
the eye can see. Throughout the line between Zanzibar and the 
Tanganyika Lake the manioc is of the sweet variety, w hi(‘h requires 
no washing In I sui and the provinces north of I nyanyend)e 
it is said to be poisonous : before using it the jieople wash it in 
water for several days and sun-dry it. This is probably the black 
and. bitter manioc of West Africa and of the New' World, where 
its manipulation is long and tedious. 

Little care is given to cultivating muhogo, though, like the 
plantain, the coco, and the date-palm, every part of it is capable 
of utilisation. It is jdanted in cuttings or stalk-stocks, about 
18 inches long, at intervals of 3 or 4 feet, and the ground is 
rarely weeded unless wanted for a second and a different semence. 
The height of the shrub, like the size of its root, varies w ith the 
soil : it attains a maximum of 8 feet ; the haves are eaten by 
cattle, and the people use the wood for fuel, though they ignore its 
potash-producing pro [lerties. The largest root is about 2 feet long, 
fusifonn, and as thick as a man’s forearm ; of these, the plant 
rarely bears more than three or four ; when smaller, the number 
wall extend to eight or nine.* The cuttings sprout after the first 
fortnight, and the full size is attained after the average of a year : 
it is edible during the fifth month, but at that time, like an unri})e 
potato, it is hard, waxy, and unfit for fari nation ; if left too long, 
it becomes fibrous and stringy. The price in the interior varies, 
but, as a rule, it is cheaper than grain. 



The Arabs complain that muhogo is heavy and heating : accord- 
ing to them a full meal eaten in the morning is not digested till 

t * The white manioc has been transplanted to in Western India, but it re- 
ires nearly three years to ripen, and even then it seldom bears more than two or 
ree roots. 

. VOL. XXIX. 2d* ♦ 
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Dr. Livingstone charges it with not satisfying hunger, 
cau>ing coiiahs and expectoration, and not giving stamina to the 
s\^tel^. Tiiis is not the case in East Africa, where, if, as that tra- 
veller su|)})Os*<es, its ahun dance of glutinous matter produces blind- 
iii‘ss, as in animals fed upon pure amyllaceous substances, the people 
of whole regions would lose sight. It is subjected to a variety of 
j)reparations. The poorer classes and travellers pare the root and 
devour it raw, as turnips are eaten by schoolboys ; the taste is not 
unpleasant, but the effect upon any but the dura ilia of an African 
i:? often a violent colic. Peeled, sun-dried, pounded in a mortar, 
and mixed \Nith, and stirred in, boiling water, it is converted into 
uirali or porridge. Like the farinha or ‘‘ w ood-meal ” of \\ est 
Africa, it is washed, rasped, and toasted upon an iron griddle ; 
the people of these lands, however, ignore the art of converting 
it into tapioca. They roast, boil, and bake it when in a fermented 
>tate, or eat it simply boiled like potatoes, or thrust it into hot 
ashes to fonu gixwhen.'’ Cut longitudinally into thin slices, 
and fried with butter, it was found a by no means de^picable sub- 
stitute for toast ; and it c<in be converted into ])otato-fritters by 
being* cut into wafery circles and placed in the frying-}>an. It 
soon palls, however, ujion the Euroj>t*an palate. Tiie Aralis, after 
extracting the central fibre, pound it to a fine powder, and eat it 
as ])a>te with f^^h ; mixed with the juice of the ground-nut, and 
Ha\oured with meat, it bect)mes a rich and savoury vegetable. 

A variety of the Jerusalem-artichoke (a llelianthus), called by 
the Africans nyumbu, abounds in Unyamwezi, and near the 
Tanganyika Dike : it is a favourite w ith the Arabs, in whose 
country it is unkm>wn. Tliough growing almost wild, the root is 
one < 'f tin' be^t of vegetables ; it is fusiform, resembling in shape 
a long, thin, w hite radidi, and in taste superior to the “guignon” 
or white arum of northern India. It is best during the rains; 
during the droughts it loses flavour, and becomes hard and 
stringy. 

'riie }am ( Dioscorea) is called kyazi kiku (in the plural viyazi 
viku), or the ‘‘ large ^we('t-potato." It is found in the well-watered 
])arts of the country, though rarely in abundance. The yam is 
smaller than that of India and Zanzibar ; it is, however, superior 
in taste, as it has litth' of that medicinal flavour so disagreeable 
to strangers. The \\ ajijl eat a kidney-coloured triangular vege- 
table, wliieh, according to them, is the tuber of the yam (?; : it is 
remarkably insipid.* 


* Mr. Lyons McLeod, f.r c.s , and, lately, H B. M.'s Vice-Consul at the 
Mo7.\mb'u(ue, mentions a three-M«led vegetable growing on a climbing plant 
traint'U ov,‘r trellis-work. He ail<ls that the “ plant is an annual. pro<iuced from 
ihn fnur, which is triangular, of a dark chesuut colour, in taste resembling a 
pot,\a> The Poruiguc'^e call it by the generic name — batata.*’ 
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The tomato, unknown to the Arabs of Oman, is called nyanya 
by the Africans ; it is indigenous to parts of this country as to 
the inner Mozambique, where the officers attaclied to Captain* 
Owen’s survey frequently found it. In these lands it is allowed to 
grow wild: it was observed in tlie \ielnity of Msene, about Ujiji, 
and at Umanda and Msalala, north of Unyauyembe. The fruit 
is small, sonu‘tinu‘S not exceeding the size of a inusket-ball ; its 
snbacid flavour is however grateful, and the Arabs relish with it 
their niarak or soup. 

.VrrowToot (M. arundinneea ?), called iiranga or invanga, grows 
like a gra^s on tlu» island (»f Zanzibar, in the maritime regions, in 
Unyamwezi, Uvinga, and I'jiji^ it is gathered at the end of the 
rains, before the withering of the raceme. It is pounded or 
ground uj)on a stone, and then strained, w ith seven (‘hanges of 
w'at(T, through a cloth tied at the four corners, into a jjot placed 
beneath. I’lie tine powder, after subsiding, is separated by ])ounng 
off the wiiter, and, thus having lost all its bitterness, it is whitoiUHl in 
the sun. Arrow-root is supposi^d to be poisonous before washing, 
and after it to become cold and astringent, according to the Arabs, 
who use it in visceral diseases. The fecula is a favourite sub- 
stitute for wheat in confectionery, and in such dishes as faludaj or 
starch pudding ; the slaves at Zanzibar make it into little balls 
like musket-bullets and boil it in tenibo or toddy. 

Mushrooms are called by the African uyoga during and after 
the rains fungi of various coloui*s, shapes, and sizes appear in the 
damper regions. One is a large white toadstool, wffiich tops like 
snow the grass-green hillocks, and is greedily eaten by the people. 
Another is like our common agaricus, an unibrella-shaj)ed disc, 
lined with a reddish-brown. There is a subterranean variety 
which experts discover by tapping the ground with a stick ; and a 
fourth, which is said to po^sess intoxicating properties. Mushrooms 
are generally eaten boiled with salt ; several accidents, however, 
are related to have followed a full meal of this vegetable. A 
fandi declared that he and his followers, a small caravan of ten 
men, after a full feed of mushrooms, lost the use of their limbs for 
upw ards of a w eek. 

The small variety of C. hac(‘atum (?) called in India bird-pepper, 
grows sjKmtaneously throughout the maritime regions, Unyamwezi 
and Ujiji ; it is neglected by the people, who do not use it for 
cooking. It is as strong, hot, and of even more fragrant flavour 
tliaii liie cultivated ‘‘ chilics ” of India ; the Arabs, who, like the 
Indians, considtT black pepper heating, esteem the red for its 
cooling proj)erties. 


♦ In most parts of Asia the people have some depreciating name for the mush 
ro4)m: the Indians, for instance, call it kiikar muhi, and the Arabs faswat el ajdz 

2 I) . . 
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Tliese brief notices of the cereals and vegetables of the country 
may be concluded with a succinct account of the growth of cotton 
% and tobacco. 

(^>tton is indigenous to the more fertile regions of Eastern as 
w(‘ll as of W estern Africa. The specimens hitherto imported from 
Port Natal and from Angola have given satisfaction, as they 
promise, with careful cultivation, to rival in fineness, firmness, and 
w('ight the medium-staple cotton of the New World. On the 
line between Zanzibar and the Tang-anyika Lake the shrub grows 
almost wild, with the sole exception of I'gogo and its two tlauks 
of wilderness, where the ground is too hard and the dry season 
too ])rol()nged to support it. The j)artial existence of the same 
cau^e> renders it scarce and dear in l^nyaniwezi. A superior quality 
was introduced by the travelling Arabs, but it soon degenerated. 
(Jot ton flourishes luxuriantly in the black earths fat with decayed 
vegetation, and on the rich red clays of the coast regions, of Usum- 
bai^jii, Usagara, and Ujiji, where water underlies the surface. These 
almost virgnii soils are pecidiarly fitted by atmospheric and geologic 
conditions for the development of the shrub, and tlie time may 
come when vast tracts, nearly half the superficies of the lands, here 
grasv^-grown, there cumbered by the prinueval forest, may be taught 
to bear crops equalling the celebrated growths of Egypt and 
Algeria, llarar and Abys^^inia. At present the cultivation is 
nowhere encouraged, and it is limited by the imjmssibility of ex- 
])ortation to the scanty domestic requirements of the people. It is 
grown from seed sown immediately after the rains, and the only 
care given to it is the hedging requisite to preserve the dwarf 
patches from the depredations of cattle. In some parts the shrub 
is said to w ither after tlie third year, in others to be perennial. 

I pon the coast the cotton grown by the Wasawahili and 
W' amriina is chietiy used as lamp-wicks and for similar domestic 
pnrj)o>es; Zanzibar i^land is supplied from AVestern India. The 
]>rice of raw uncleaned cotton in the mountain regions is about 
<>■25 dollar per maund of 3 Arab ll>s.* In Unyamwezi it fetches 
fancy ])rices ; it is sold in handfuls for salt, beads, and similar 
article.-. About 1 maund may be ]>urchased for a shukkah, and 
from 1 to 2 oz. of rough home-^])Uu yarn for a fundo of beads. 

^ JT ^he people bring it daily to the bazar and spend their waste 
time in spinning yarn with the rude implements before described. 
Thi> cotton, thouirh superior in quality, as well as quantity, to 
that of I^nyanycmbe, is but little less expensive. 

Tobacco grows plentifully in the more fertile regions of East Africa. 
Tlanted at the end of the rains, it gains strength by sun and dew, 


In Zauzibar, wliere the insufi or Ix^nibax abounds, its fibrous substance is a 
ta^ourjte siU^stitute tbr cotton, and costs aU>ut half the price. 
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and irf liar\e>tt‘d in October. It is prepared for Side in difterent 
forms. Everywhere, however, a simple sundrying supplies the 
place of cocking and sweating, an<l the people are not so fastidious, 
as to reject the lower or coai*ser leaves and those tainted by the 
eartli. U^utnl)ara ])ro<luces what is considered at Zanzibar a 
supcTior article ; it is kiu^aded into little circular cakes four inches 
in diani(‘ti‘r by Indf an inch dc^ep : rolE of these cakes are neatly 
jiacked in plantain-leaves for (‘Xportation, 4 he next in order oi 
exci'llence is tliat grown in I hiao : it is exported in leaf or in the 
form (*alh‘d kambari, “ roll-tol)aeco,’’ a circle of coils each about 
an inch in diameter. Tlio people of Khutu and IJsagara mould 
the pounded and wettial inat(U*ial into discs like cheeses, 8 or 9 
inches across by 2 or d in depth, and weighing about 3 lbs. ; they 
supply the W agogo with tobacco, taking in exchange for it salt. 
The leaf in rnyainwezi generally is soft and perishable, that of 
U^ukuma being the worst: it is sold in blunt cones, so shajied by 
the mortars in which they are pounded. At Karagwah, according 
to the Arabs, the tobacco, a superior variety, tastes like musk in the 
water-pipe. The produce of Ujiji is better than that of Unyam- 
wezi ; it is sold in leaf, and is called by the Arabs hamumi, after a 
well-known growth in llazramaut. It is impossible to assign an 
average price to tobacco in East Africa ; it varies from 1 khete of 
coral beads per G oz. to 2 lbs. 

Tobacco is chewed by the maritime races, the Wasawahili, and 
especially the Zanzibar Arabs, who affect a religious scruple about 
smoking. They usually insert a pinch of nurah or coral-lime into 
their quids, — as the Somal introduces ashes, — to make them bite; 
in the interior, where calcareous formations are deficient, they 
protmre the article from cowries brought from the coast, or from 
shells found in the lakes and streams. About Unyamwezi all 
sexes and ages enjoy the pipe. Farther eastward snuff is 
preferred. The liquid article in fashion amongst the ajiji has 
already been described. The drj^ snuff is made of leaf toasted till 
crisp and pounded between two stones, mixed with a little magadi 
or saltpetre, sometimes scented with the heart of the plan tain- tree 
and stored in the tumbakira or gourd-box. 

This chaj)ter will conclude with a general description of 
travelling in Ea^t Africa. 

It is commonly as:?ertcd in the island of Zanzibar that there are 
no caravans in these regions : this is true if the term be limited to 
the hosts of camels and mules that cross the deserts and the 
mountainous tracts of Arabia and Pt^rsia ; but it is erroneous if 
applied to a body of men travelling for commercial purposes. As 
has been stated, the Wanyamwezi have from time immemorial 
visited and kept open the road to the coast, and, though wars 
and bloodleuds may have temporarily closed one line, another 
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necessarily opened ; amongst a race so dependent for comfort and 
jdeasure upon trade, commerce, like steam, could not be com- 
, pressed beyond a certain point. Until a few years ago, when the 
extension of traffic induced the country people to enlist as porters, 
all merchants traversed these regions with servile gangs raised on 
the inland or coast of Zanzibar ; a custom still prevalent on the 
northern and southern routes.* The industrious and commercial 
Wahiao for instance, near Kilwa, will carry down their own 
exports for sale, but will not act as porters on the up journey. 
The Wahiao and other inland races, moreover, delay but a few 
days on the coast : the \\"anyamwezi will linger there from three to 
six months tf) savour the dear delights of comparative civilization. 
An old campaigner will so far overcome his barbarous horror of 
water-travelling, which has been increased by a few shipwrecks 
and drowuings, as to take boat and to carry his goods to the 
more protitable market in the town of Zanzibar, where the Wan- 
yamwezi occupy their own quarter. Porterage on the long and 
toilsome journey is now considered a test of manliness, as the 
Knglishman deems a })ursuit or a profession necessiiry to clear him 
from the charge of etteminaey. The children imbibe the desire 
with their milk, and at six or seven years old they carry a little 
tusk on their shoulders — instinctive porters, as j)ointer-pups are 
heredihiry pointers : — by premature toil their shin - bones are 
sometimes iH)wed to the front like those of animals too early 
ridden. He sits in hut egg-hatching ” is ^ their proverbial 
])hrase to express our more elegant — 

“ Iloine-kcopiii'i ymith have over homely wits.’* 

And they are ever quoting the adage that men who travel not are 
void of understanding — the African equivalent of what was said by 
the Kuro])ean sage: The world is a great book, of which those 
who never leave home road hut a page.*’ Against this hereditary 
in>tinct reasons of mere hire and rations, however apparently 
weighty, are found wanting. The porter will bargain over his 
engairement to the uttermost bead, saying that all men are bound 
to make the he?t conditions fur themselves ; yet, after two or three 
months of hard labour, if he chance upon a caravan returning to 
his lioine. a woril from a friend, acting upon his innate debility of 
purpose, will prevail upon him to sacrifice by desertion all the 


* This is true of l<mg ymrueys only. Many races, however, if bribed with beads 
and cloth. ill engage ihemstdves to carry a light l<>ad for a few marches. Thus the 
" anyika. the Wadigo, and the Wasegejii, near ^lombasah, may be persuaded to 
travel from the coast as far as Chhaga; the Wazaramo will bring down copal to 
the seajx'>rts ; tlie Wakhutu and Wa-^agara will visit Unyamwezi ; the Wagogo 
send caravans to the maritime regions, the people of Karagwah wUl act as porters 
^ tumbara. whore they um<;t be relieved by Wanjamwezi ; and even 
'j ' sometimes be inauced to shoulder a pack to the Tanganjika 
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iVuits of liis toil. On these occasions the porters are carefully 
walchetl; ojx'ii desertion would, it is true, be condemned by the 
ireneral voice, yet no mercbant can so win the affections of his men 
that some will not at times di^a})pea^. Until the gangs have left * 
their honn'S far behind, their presence seems to hang by a thread ; 
at the lea.st pretext they pack up their goods and vanish in a mass. 
AVhen apj)roaching their settlements — at the frontier districts of 
Tura and Mfuto, for instance— their cloth and hire are taken from 
them, |>iicki‘d in tlu* employer’s bales, and guarded by armed 
slaves, especially at night, and on the line of march. Yet these pre- 
cautions frt‘(pientl\ fail, and, once bt*yond the camj) limits, it is\ain 
to seek the fugitive. In the act of desertion they show' intelli- 
g(‘nce : they seldom run away when caravans first meet, lest their 
eni[)loyer should halt and recover them by main force, and, except 
where thieves and wild beasts are unknown, they will not fly by 
night. The portcT, however, luis one point of honour ; he leaves 
his ])ack behind him. The slave, on the other hand, certainly 
robs his emplo}er when he runs away, anti this, together with his 
unwillingness to work and the trouble and annoyance which he 
causes to his owner, counterbalances his superior dexterity. 

('aravans, called in Kisawahili safari (from the Arab safar, a 
journey) and by the African rugendo or lugendo, “a going,” are 
rarely wanting on the main trunk lines. The favourite seasons 
for the uj)ward-bound are the months in which the greater 
and the lesser mjisika or tropical rains conclude — in June and 
September on the coast—when water and provisions are plentiful. 
Those w ho delay till the dry seasons have set in must expect hard- 
ships on the march ; the exjKmse of rations will be doubled and 
trebled, and tlie porters will fmpiently desert. The down caravans 
set out in all seasons except the rainy ; it is difficult to persuade 
the peo])le of I nyanyeinbe to leave their fields between the 
months of October and 3Iay. They wall abandon cultivation to 
the women and children and merrily take the footpath way if 
laden with their own ivory, but from the merchant they demand 
exorbitant wages, and even then they hesitate to engage them- 
selves. 

Porterage varies with every year and in every caravan. It 
knows but two limits : the interest of the employer to disburse as 
little as possible by taking every advantage of the wants of his 
employe, and the desire of the employe to extract as much as 
he can from his emj)loyer. In some years there is a glut of porters 
on the coast ; w hen they are rare, quarrels take place between the 
several settlements, each attempting a monopoly of enlistment to 
the detriment of its nc'ighbours, aiifl a little blood is sometimes let. 
When the Wanyainwezi bt‘gan to carry, they demanded for a journey 
from the coast to their own country b to* 9 dollars’ worth of do- 
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mestics, coloured cloths, brass wires, and the pigeon’s-egg bead 
called sungomaji. The rate of porterage then declined ; the 
increase of traffic, however, has of late years greatly increased it. 
In 1857 it was 10 dollars, and it afterwards rose to 12 dollars per 
porter. In this sum rations are not included ; the value of these 
— v\hich by ancient custom are fixed at 1 kubabah (about 1*5 lbs.) 
of grain per diem, or, that failing, of manioc, sweet potatoes, and 
similar articles, with the present of a bullock at the frontier* — is 
subject to greater variations, and is even less reducible to an 
average than the porter’s pay. It is needless to say that the 
down-journey is less expensive than the up-march, as the carriers 
rely upon a fresh engagement on the coast. The usual hire fi’om 
Unyanyeinbe would be 9 cloths, payable on arrival at the sea- 
port, where each is worth 25 cents, or about 1 shilling. The 
Arabs roui^hly calculate — the errors balancing one another — that, 
rations included, the hire of a porter from the coast to the Tan- 
ganyika Lake and back amounts to a total of 20 dollars = 4/. 3s, 
From the coast, NV'anyamwezi j>orters will not engage themselves for 
a journey westward of their ow'n country ; at Uiiyanyembe they 
break up, and a fresh gang must be enlisted for a march to the Tan- 
ganyika or to the Nyanza Lake. It is impossible to average the 
numbers of an East African caravan, which varies from half a dozen 
to 200 porters, under a single mundewa or merchant. In dangerous 
places travellers halt till they form an imposing force ; 500 is a 
frequent figure, and even bodies of 1000 men are not rare. The 
only limit to the gathering is the incapability of the country to fill 
more than a certain number of mouths. The larger caravans, 
however, are slow* and cumbrous, and they exhaust in parts the 
provision of water. 

( aravans in East Africa are of three kinds. The most novel 
and characteristic are those comjmsed only of W anyamwezi ; 
secondly, are the caravans directed and escorted by Wlisawahili 
freemen or fundi (slave-fattori), commissioned by their patrons ; 
and, lastly, those commanded by Arabs. 

The porter, called pagazi or fagazi,*f‘ corresponds with the 
carreirador of \\ est Africa. The \\ anyamw ezi make up large 
parties of men, some carrying their own goods, others hired by 
petty proprietors, who for union anti strength elect a head mtongi, 
ras kafilah, or leader. The average number of these parties 
that annually \*isit the coast is far greater than those commanded 
by -trauixer merchants. In the L'nyamwezi caravan there is no 
tlesertion, no discontent, and. except in certain spots, little delay. 

A bnllock is claimed by up caravans on entering Ugogo : bv caravans from 
tiu> intt rior at Unbug'\. c c- c 

+ The former is the African, the latter the ridiculous Arabized form of the 
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The porters trudge from sunrise to 10 or 11 a.m., and sometimes, 
though rarely, they travel twice a day, resting only during the hours 
of ht*at. Tiiey work with a will, carrying uncomplainingly huge 
tusks, some so heavy that they must be lashed to a pole between 
two men — a contrivance technically called inzega-zega. Their 
shoulders are often raw ^\ith the weight, their feet are sore, and 
they walk half or wiiolly naked to save their cloth for displays at 
home. Tlu‘y ignore tent or covering, and sleep on the ground ; 
their only supplies are tlu*ir country’s produce, a few worn-down 
hoes, intended at times to purchase a little grain or to be given as 
blackmail for sultans, and small herds of bullocks and heifers that 
serve for similar })ur])ost‘s if not lost, with characteristic African 
futility, upon the road. Those who most consult comfort carry, 
besides tludr load and arms, a hide for bedding, an earthen cooking 
j)ot, a stool, a kilindo or hark-hox containing cloth and heads, and 
perha])s a small gourd full of ghee. They sometimes suffer severely 
fnnu ex])oture to a climate wliich forbids long and hard work upon 
short and hard fare. Malignant epi<lemias, especially small-pox, 
often attack caravans as they approach the coast ; generally, how- 
ever, though somewhat lean and haggard, they appear in better 
•condition than might be expected. The European traveller will 
repent accompanying these caravans ; and, as was said of a similar 
race, the Indians of Guiana, ‘‘ they will not deviate three steps 
from the regular path.’’ 

Porters conducted by Arab mtjijiri, mundewa,* or merchants, 
are know n by their superior condition ; they eat much more, work 
much less, and give far greater trouble to their commanders. 
They expend part of the cloth and beads which they have received 
as hire to j)rocure for tliemselves occasional comforts, and to 
retain the power of desertion without starving. They take with 
them a few hoes from their homes on the down journey. The 
self-w illed wretches demean themselves wdth the coolest impudence, 
reply imperiously, lord it over their proprietors, regulate the 
marches and the halts, and. though they work, they never work 
without loud com])laints and open discontent. The mortification 
of a muster w ill endanger a mutiny ; a change of load, even for 
a lighter, is a perilous step. Rations are a perpetual source 
of heartburning : :?tinted at home to a daily mess of grain-por- 
ridge. the porters on the line of march, in places where they can 
presume, devote all their ingenuity to extracting as much food as 
possible from their employer. They will make the day one long 
feed, with the intervals between a multitude of meals expended in 
smokinfr. chewinL^ munching clay and ashes, snuffing, drinking, 
and solacing themselves with chance snacks,” as mushrooms or a 

* The former is the Kisawahili, the latter the Inner-Africau name for a mer- 
chant or travell’iig trader. 
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stray head of frame. Yet they never own to being properly fed, 
•and the more they eat the more they want. At times they are 
seized with a furore for meat. When a bullock is slain the 
kirangozi or guide claims the head, leaving the breast and loin to 
the mtongi ; the remainder is equally portioned amongst the 
khambi or messes into which the gang divides itself, but the dis- 
tribution often ends by each barbarian snatching up what he can 
and running away to cook it The stoutest porters ever do the 
least work, and half-laden men, instead of marching faster, only 
shirk the more. The load of a sick or wounded pagazi is undone 
and distributed for carriage amongst his comrades ; these claim, 
however, a fee of beads to compensate for the increase of w eight. 
The Arab merchant, next to the Persian, is the most luxurious 
traveller in the East : a veteran of the way, he well know^s the 
e fleets of protracted hardship and scarcity upon a wayfarer’s 
health. He carries, therefore, substantial bedding, cages full of 
poultry, and a stock of drugs and comforts, coffee, sugar, and per- 
il a ps tea, whilst a number of slaves, male and female, minister to 
his wants on the road and in the camp. Though he prefers the 
o|H'n air during the day, he retires at night to a tent,* which is 
carefully pitched, surrounded with a “ pai ’’ or dwarf trench in 
case of rain, and bushed round with leafy branches to secure 
jirivacy. The luirojiean traveller, how ever, w ill not enjoy the com- 
panionship of the Arab’s caravan, w Inch marches by instinct rather 
than reason. It begins by dawdling over the preliminaries ; it then 
pushes hurriedly onwards till arrested by epidemic or desertion ; 
and, finally, it lingers over the end of the journey, thus losing time 
twice. This style of progress is fatal to observation ; moreover 
none a special caravan, consisting of slaves hired for the j>ur- 
pose in the i/land of Zanzibar or on the coast, and accompanied by 
their owti ahbab or patroon — without whom thev will obey no em- 
])loyer. however generous or energetic — will enable the explorer to 
strike into an unbeaten path or to progress a few miles beyond the 
terminus of a main trunk road. The most enterprising hired 
jHU'ters will desert, leaving the caravan like a waterlogged ship. 

Between these two extremes are the caravans directed by the 
\^a sawahili, the A\anirima, and the slave fundi, t kindred souls 
with the Pagazi, understanding their languages and familiar with 
their manners, habits, and customs. These Safari are neither 
.-tarved like the trading parties of Wanyamwxzi nor pampered 


The tent is called hy the Wa'^awahili hayma (from the Arabic Khaymab), and 
by the maritime races “ taiipra,” or a sail. 

+ The fmuh K. Afiica correspoijtls with the pombeiro of the West, “a native 
mereautile travelltT. Ironi the Angolan word pamhu, a route or journey. (3Ir. 
( ««>lcy. * Inm*r Alnca Laid Ojk'h/ p S.) In Ki&awahili “ pTminba’’ signifies rations 
•T proMMons. 
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like those directed by the Arabs : there is more comfort at the 
halting-place and less fatigue during the march, consequently * 
there are fewer cases of disease and death. The semi-xVfrican 
Mtongi, hating and jealousing Arabs and all strangers, throw every 
obstiicle in their way, s])read reports concerning theii: magical and 
malevolent })owers which are dangerous amongst the susceptible 
barbarians, oti'er a premium for desertion, and, in fine, labour hard, 
though f^uitles^ly, to retain their ancient monopoly of the profits 
derived from the interior. 

In collecting a caravan the first step is to “ make ” as the people 
siiy ‘‘ a khambi or kraal. The mtongi announces, by pitching 
his tent in the open, and by planting his flag, that he is ready to 
travel ; this is done because amongst the Wauyamwezi a porter 
who persuades others to enlist does it under pain of prosecution 
and fine-piying if a death or an accident ensue. Petty chiefs, 
however, and their kinsmen will bring with them in hope of pro- 
motion a number of recruits, sometimes all the male adults of a 
village, who then recognise them as headmen. The next step is 
to ciioose a kiranguzi or guide. Guides are not a peculiar class ; 
any individual of influence and local knowledge who has travelled 
before is eligible to^the post. The kirangozi must pay his 
followers to acknowledge his supremacy, and his mganga or 
medicine-man for providing him with charms and prophylactics. 
On the march he precedes his }>orters, and any one who breaks 
this rule is liable to a fine. He often undergoes abuse for losing 
the way, for marching too far or not far enough, for not halting at 
the proper place, and for not setting out at the right time. In 
return he enjoys the empty circumstance of command, and the 
j?olid advantage of better food and a present, which, however, is 
optional, at the end of the journey : he carries a lighter load, and 
his emoluments frequently enable him to be attended by a slave. 
The only way of breaking the perverse and headstrong herd into 
a semblance of discipline is to support the kirangozi at all con- 
junctures, and to make him, if possible, dole out the daily rations 
and portion the occasional presents of meat. 

At the preliminary kambi the mtongi superintends the distri- 
bution of each muzigo or load. Pagazi are mostly lads, lank and 
light, with the lean and clean legs of leopards. I^metiraes, 
however, a herculean form is found with the bullet-head, the 
broad bull-like neck, the deep w ide chest, and the large strong 
extremities that characterize the Hammal of Stamboul. There is 
usually a sprinkling of greybeards, who might be expected, as the 
proverb is, to Ih' 'Meaning against the w’all.’’ Amongst these 
races, however, the older men, who have learned to husband 
their strength, fare l>etter than their juniors, and the Africans, like 
the Arabs, object to a party which does not contain veterans in 
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beard, age, and experience. Upon the same principle Alexander 
• the Macedonian officered the most conquering anny that the world 
ever saw with warriors who had seen their sixtieth summer. In 
f)ortioning the loads there is always much trouble : each individual 
has his favourite fancy, and must choose, or, at any rate, must 
consent to his burden. To load porters properly is a work of skill. 
Tliey will accept at the hand of a man who knows their nature a 
weight which, if proposed by a stranger, would be rejected with 
grunts of disgust. They hate the inconvenience of boxes, unless 
light enough to be carried at both ends of a “ banghi ” pole by one 
man, or heavy enough to be slung between two porters. The 
burden must never be under a fair standard, especially when of 
such description that it decreases by expenditure towards the end 
of the journey ; a lightly dadeii man not only becomes lazy, he 
also makes his fellow's discontented. The nature of the load, how- 
ever, causes an inequality of weight. Cloth is tightly rolled up in 
the form of a huge bolster, 5 feet long by 18 to 24 inches in dia- 
meter, protected against wear and weather by makanda or coarse 
matting of brab-leaf, and corded over. This bundle is fast- 
ened, for the jmrpose of ju’eserving its shape and for convenience 
of stacking, in a cradle of three or more flexihlt? branches, cut from 
a small tree below the place of junction, barked and trimmed, dis- 
posed along the length of the load, and contined at the open end 
by a lashing of tibre-rojie. Besides his weapons and marching 
kit, a man wall carry a pack of 2 farasilah or 70 lbs., and this 
perha])S is the maximum. Beads are placed in long, narrow' 
bags of domestics, matted, corded, and cradled like cloth ; being 
a less elastic load, they are more difficult to carry, and therefore 
sehlom exceed 50 lbs. Brass and other wires are carried in daur, 
khata,* or circles, la^lled to both ends of a pole, which is generally 
the large midrib of a palm-frond, with a fork cut in it^ depth at one 
extremity to flaiii a base for tlie load when stacked, and provided 
at the point of junction w ith a kitambara or pad of grass, rag, or 
leather. M ire is the lightest, as ivory is the lieaviest, of loads ; 
the tusk, when under 70 lbs., is never divided between two porters. 
It severely tries the strength when carried up and down steep or 
broken ground, and the shoulder suffers unless protected by a 
broad rim like a rutf or cape of stiff hide, with a central aperture 
fi»r the neck. T he African porter will carry only the lightest loads 
up<)n his head, and the custom is mostly confined to women and 
cliiidren. Domestic slaves are unable, from want of habit, to bear 
aiu thing In'avier than a tent or a bed : tlu‘y tluTcfore attempt an 
immimitN from load.-, declaring themselves to be sinkari or soldiers, 
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and assorting that their useless single-barrelled French guns are a 
sufficient burden for them. The merchants of course carry nothing* 
but them>elves, except in extreme cases ; but when the suddey 
sickness or the evasion of a porter endangers the safety of his load, 
they shoulder it without hesitation. The chief proprietor usually 
follows his caravan, accompani(*d by some of liis partners and 
armed slav(*s, to ])re\ent the stragghnig which may lead to heavy 
loss ; he is therefore often exposed to the heat and tedium of the road 
lonu^er than the rest of his ])arty. The Arab boasts, with some 
truth, that his superior powers of endurance and his capability 
of re>isting climati' hav(,^ enabh'd him — to the exclusion of other 
strangers, Persians, Hindus, and Banyans — to conduct the profit- 
able exploration of these n*gions.* The im})ression of the tra- 
veller, derived from the fn^^uent reports among-st this enterprising 
race of deaths from disease, besides the victims of violence, is that 
the rate of mortality is remarkably high. 

The march of an East African caravan is not without some 
order and circu instance. At 3 a.m. all is silent in camp : even 
flie Mnyamwezi watchman nods over his fire. About an hour later 
the red-faced and apoplectic-looking cock — the aharum of the road 
— crows a salutation to the dawn ; he is answered by half-a-dozen 
of his fellow s, who are prime favourites with the slaves and porters, 
l^y 5 A.M. the camp is fairly roused and a low chatting becomes 
audible. This is a critical moment. The pagazi have promised 
overnight to start early for a long march, but the cold morning 
makes them unlike the men of the warm evening ; perhaps one of 
th(‘m ]>lead^ fever, and in every caravan there is some lazy, loud- 
lunged, and ^contradictious fellow', wdiose only pleasure is to op- 
pose his employer. If no march is in prospect, the porters sit 
ob>tinately before the fire, wanning their hands and feet, inhaling 
the smoke with averted heads, and casting quizzical looks at their 
fuming and fidgeting master. If they are unanimous, trouble is 
vain ; even soft sawder ” is like “ throwing comfits to cows.” 
When, however, there is a diflTerence of opinion, active stimulating 
may urge to exertion. Then a louder conversation leads to cries 
of Kweeha ! kw echa ! Pakia I pakia ! Ilopa ! hopa I — Collect ! 
pack I set out ! Safer! I safari leol— a journey, a journey to-day ! 
and certain ixTuliarly African boasts, P'hunda! ngamu! — I am 
an a?s ! a camel I — accompanied by the shouts of Stentor, dnira- 
ming, whistlinir,]>iping, and the braying of barghumi or horns. The 
slaves assemble to throvy their master s tents and to receive their 
liirht burdens, after which they hurry off in a straggling body, 
thinkimr only of e.-caping an hour’s sun. The porters" hug'the fire 

* Several Persians, however, and even a solitary Tianyan, have, it is said pene- 
trated to I n^amwezi. and the earliest explorer of the country is Sliiza Mzuri th»* 
Indian do^en of Kazeh. ’ '' 
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till driven from it, when they unstack the loads propjK'd against 
• the trees or piled up before their boothies, and pour out of the 
kraal or tlie village ; at a short distance they halt, unshoulder their 
burdens, and give a few minutes’ law to the late and lazy. The 
merchant lingers to the last ; one or two loads have been left upon 
the ground by deserters or shirkers ; consequently he must tax his 
ingenuity in persuading by promises a willing porter or a slave to 
carry double, or, that failing, to procure a day labourer from some 
neiu* village. Generally at this conjuncture the kraal is fired by 
neglect or mischief, and the next caravan will find only a heap of 
smoking ashes and a few' charred sticks standing to receive them. 

When the long Indian file — necessitated by the narrowmess of 
the path — has formed up in compact order, the kirangozi, shouldering 
his load, and holding his red tattered flag furled but ready for 
floating when spectators turn ouf to gaze, takes precedence of the 
party. The dignitary is conspicuous in some wild and wonderful 
attire ; for headdress the s]X)ils of a tippet monkey, a pair of ante- 
lope horns, or a wild cat’s skin dangling from forehead to shoulders, 
lK)und at the neck, and covered w ith a hunch of owl’s or of crest^ 
crane’s feathers ; and he w ears ujum his lH)dy a long narrow piece 
of scarlet broadcloth, w ith a hole for the neck, and two streamei*s 
dangling before and behind. His other insignia of office are the 
kipunga or fly-flapper of zebra’s tail, which is generally affixed 
to liis person as if it were a natural grow th ; a konie, or hooked 
iron s])it, garnished with a central bulge like a sansjige of jxirti- 
coloured l)eads, and a waist-belt of many little gourds containing 
simples and charms, lie is followed by a man tomtoming Instil} 
upon a kettle-drum shaped like an Euro})can hourglass. 

Now' the long serpentine line of portei*s begins to stretch and 
wind acro^ the plain, here threading the forest trees, there infracted 
l)y rough and broken ground. It is a curious and picture.-qne 
spectacle. The kirangozi is immediately followed by the aristo- 
cracy of the caravan, — the ivory-carriers, who in their burden take 
a ])ride which salves the sore of its dead galling and undimini^hing 
w i'ight. The tu^ks are j)oised upon the shoulder ; large cattle- 
Ixdis dangle from the ])oinr which is carried to tlie front, whilst 
the ]x^rter s travelling-kit is fastened to the bamboo behind. Next 
ill onhn* come the cloth and the head carriers ; then those laden 
with wire ; and in the rear a rabble rout of slaves corded or chainetl 
in fih^ ; women and children in separate ])arties, the idlers and the 
invalids, iK'aring the lighter stuff, rhinoceros tusks, Ikh'S, cones of 
salt and tobacco, baskets, boxes, beds, tents, calabashes, water- 
gounls, hags, pots, mats, and private stores, attached in packages 
to lK>th ends ot a lonnr narrow, a Muooth and elastic pole. sii}>- 
ported iqx)n either shoulder. A mganga almost invariably accom- 
twune> the caravan, not (li^daining to act as a common jwrter ; the 
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‘‘ parson ’’ claims, in virtue of his holy calling, the lightest load, 
and, as he eats much but works little, he is a stout, smooth, well-* 
greased, and sleek-headed man. When cattle are driven they 
usually precede the Ciiravan. Tlie porters, however, often object to 
this assumption of dignity, and broken heads result. Asses neatly 
iHiuipped with hide bags are driven in the middle of the line, 
otherwise they run the risk of being lost. The musketeers and 
domestic slaves circulate about the caravan, dispersing themselves 
through its length to indulge in the bondsman's dear delight — 
command. A strong party, often head(*d by the master or masters, 
is invariably in the rear, the place of danger, and it halts to bring 
up stragglers. 

There is a wondrous variety of appearance amongst the porters, 
of whom scarcely two are similarly habited. All have more orna- 
ment than dress. The upper ranks wear a dirty cotton loin-cloth 
of the scantiest dimensions ; the others use only the goat-skin 
a])ron, loosely slung over one shoulder. Many prefer the Adamical 
Costume, having an alacrity at twisting their solitary garment round 
their neck ; and during a shower the caravan in general doffs its 
attire and places it in a dry place between the shoulder and the 
load. The head is decorated with a skin-strip of zebra's mane, 
bound round the poll with the particoloured hair bristling out- 
wards, or with a long straight thong of stiffened ox-tail, standing 
up about a foot fi*om the forehead and terminating in a tuft. 
Other ornaments are the skins of monkeys and ocelots, rouleaus 
and fillets of white, blue, or scarlet cloth, and huge bunches of 
ostrich, crane, and jays’ feathers crowning the head like the top- 
knot^^ of certain fowls. All carry some weapon ; the heaviest armed 
have a bow and a long quiver full of arrows, two or three long 
spears and assegais, a battle-axe, and a long dagger. When grain 
is served out for some days’ march, each porter bears his posho or 
rations in a bundle fastened by a cloth to the small of his back, 
and his kit or stock is often attached to the same place. Small 
iron bells are worn by the wealthier, fastened to a leather thong, 
bound round the ankle or below^ the knees. The incessant tinkling 
harmonises in African eai-s with the chime-like Ti-ti ti-ti tano*” of 
the ivory bell, and the loud Wa-ta-ta” of the horns. The normal 
amus^unents of a' march are whistling, singing, shouting, hooting, 
horning, drumming, imitating the cries of birds and beasts, repeat- 
ing senseless words, and abundant squabbling : in fact, perpetual 
noise, which, however, differs greatly from the hubbub of the halt. 
The uproar redoubles near a village,’ where the flag is unfurled and 
the line lags to display itself. All give vent to loud shouts, Hopa ^ 
hopa!— go on! go on ! Mgogolo !— a stoppage! Food! food! 
Don't be tired I The kracil is here— home is near! llasten 
kiransrozil Oh! we see our mothers! We goto eat! On the 
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road it is considered prudent as well as pleasurable to be as loud 
• as possible, in order to impress upon plunderers an exaggerated 
idea of the caravan’s strength ; for equally good reasons silence is 
recommended in the kraal. When threatened with attack and no 
ready escape suggests itself, the porters ground their loads and 
j)repare for action. It is only self-interest that makes them brave ; 
a small cow, trotting up with tail erect, will break a line of 150 
men carrying goods not their own. Sometimes a sturdy fellow 
“ renowns it ” by carrying his huge burden round and round, 
like a horse being ringed, and starts off at speed. When two bodies 
meet, that commanded by an Arab claims the road. If both are 
Wanyamwezi, violent quarrels ensue ; but fatal weapons, which are 
too ready at hand, are turned to more harmless purposes, the bow 
and spear being used as whip and cudgel. These affrays are 
not rancorous till blood is shed. Few tribesmen are less friendly 
for so trifling an affair as a broken head ; even a slight cut or a 
shallow stab is little thought of; but, if returned with interest, 
great loss of life may arise from the slenderest ciiuse. When 
friendly caravans meet, the two kirangozi sidle up with a stage 
pace, a stride, and a stand, and ])rance till arrived within distance; 
then suddenly and fciinultaneously '■"ducking,” like boys “ giving a 
back,” they exchange a butt violently as fighting rams, and their 
example is followed by all with a rush and a crush, which ends, 
if there be no bad blood, in shouts of laughter. The weaker body, 
however, must yield precedence and oti'er a small present as black- 
mail. 

About 8 A.M., when the fiery sun has top]XHl the trees and a pool 
of water appears, the braying of a barghumi and sometimes a 
inusket-shot announces a short halt. Tiie porters stack their 
loads, and lie or loiter about for a few minutes, chatting and 
smoking tokacco and bhang, with the usual whooping, screaming 
cough, and disputing eagerly about the re^rting-place for the day * 
If the stage be prolonged, towards noon the caravan lags, 
strairirles, and suffers sorely. The heat of the ground, again>t 
which the hornie.^t sole never becomes j)roof, tries the feet like 
})olished leather boots on a quarter-deck in the dog-days near the 
Line, and sore tribulation is caused by the cry ^Fiba hapa ! — 
thorns here I The slaves ensconce themselves in snug ])laces ; 
the })orters, propping their burdens against trees, curl up, dog- 
like, under the shade ; some malinger ; and this, the oppor- 
tunity preferred for desertion, is a painful hour to the proprietor. 
Still the men rarely break down. As in Indian marching, the 
African caravan j)refers to end the day, rather than to begin it, with 
a difficulty — the ascent of a hill or the fording of a stream. They 

* In the Tirikeza or afternoon march this halt takes place a little before sunset, 
anu the caravan then resumes its trudge till dark. 
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prefer the strip of jungle at the farther end of a district or a 
plantation for >afet> as w(‘ll as for tlie comfort of shade. They 
avoid the'vicinlty of rocks on account of the radiated heat; aiuU 
on desert jdains they occu})y some slightly rising ground, where 
the night-cold is less severe than in the lower levels. 

At length an increased hubbub of voices, blended with bells, 
drums, fifes, and horns, and sometimes a few^ musket-shots, 
announces the ])leasii]g inttdligenee that the journey is shortened by 
a stage. Ea(*h scdti^h body then pre>ses forward at speed to secure 
the he.^t booth v in tlie kraal or the nio^t comfortable hut in the 
village, and (juana'ls aLraiii seem serious. The most energetic 
apply theniseUes to ‘’•making all snug” for the long hot afternoon 
and the nippiftg night ; some hew down young trees, others collect 
heaps of h'afy boughs ; one acts architect, and many bring in huge 
loads of fir(n\oo(l. The Hast African is so much accustomed to 
house-1 if(‘ that the bivouac in tlu' ojien a])pears to him a hardship ; 
he prefers even to cut out the interior of a bush and to squat in it, 
the portrait of a comfortable cynocephalus. As a rule, the vil- 
lagers are more m illing to receive the upward-bound caravans than 
tiiose who. returning, carry Mealth out of, instead of into, the 
country. Merchants — on account of their valuable outfits — affect, 
exce}>t in the safest localities, the khambi rather than the village ; 
the latter, however, is not only healthier, in miasmatic lands, 
despite its un cleanliness, but is also more comfortable, plenty and 
\ariety of provisions being more readily procured inside than out- 
side. The Aral/s khaymah is a tliin pul ” or ridge-tent of flimsy 
domestics, admitting sun and rain, and permitting at night the 
occuj)ant to tell time by the stars; yet he prefers it, probably for 
dignity, to the far more pleasant hoothy. 

Tile ^Vamrilna willingly admit strangers into their villages; 
tlie \\ azaramo would do the same, but they are constantly at feud 
with the M anyamwezi, who therefore care not to avail themselves 
of the dangerous hospitality. In Khutu caravans seize by force 
the best lodgings. In Eastern Usagara travellers pitch tents in the 
central clear spaces surrounded by the peasantry's round huts, 
under wliose low and drooping eaves the pagazi find shelter. In 
tlu* western regions, wliere the temhe or square village prevails, 
kraals form the nighting-place. In L gogo strangers rarely enter 
the hamlets, the hovels being foul and the people dan<>*erous. 
Ihroughout Last and Central Unyamwezi caravans defile into the 
villaires without lu^sitation. Some parties take possession of the 
Iwanza or public-house ; others build for themselves boothies of leafy 
boughs, which they are expected to clear away before departure 
and the headman provides lodgings for the mtongl. In Western 
1 nyamwezi the doors arc often closed against strangers, and in 
Eaj^tern L vinza the people will admit travellers to bivouac but 

von. XXIX, o ’ 
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tlioy V, 111 not vacate? tlielr Iiuts. Tn Western Uvinza, a desert like 
Ma^en^•a and jlijunda Mk'liali, substantial khambi occur at short 
vntcivals. At I jiji, the Sultan, after oifering the preliminary 
inairublko or presents, j)r()vldes his guests with lodgings, which they 
inuat vacate in favour of new comers after a time sufficient for 
(‘na])ling them to buihl huts. In the other Lake regions the recep- 
tion (h'pends mainly upon the number of muskets in a caravan and 
the ciuiracter of the headman atid his people. 

Till' khamhi or kraal everywhere varies in shape and material. In 
the ea>t regions, where trees arc scarce, wattle frames of rough sticks, 
c{)inpacted with bark-fibre, are disposed in a circle ; the forked up- 
rights, made higher behind and lower in front to form a sloping 
roof, support horizontal or cross poles, whicii are overlaid with a 
rouirh tliatch of grass- or grain-cane. The central space upon which 
tile hoothies open is oeciipied hy one or more huts preserved for the 
chiefs of the party ; and the outer circle is a loose fence of thorn 
oraur*hes, flim»^y, yet impassable to hreech-less legs, unshod feet, and 
thin lotK'O irarineiits. W hen a kraal must be built, rations are not 
servi'd out till eni‘h'.sures made round the camp secure the cattle; if 
the laadtT l)v' dilatory or unwilling to take strong measures, he 
may 1 h‘ a serious lo>er. Tiie stationary kraals become offensive if 
not Inunt down after a few months. The inasika-kraal,” as it is 
c.dled, is that occupied only during tlic rainy monsoon, when water 
is every wiu're found. The vicinity and the abundance of that 
necessary are the main considerations in selecting the situation of 
eneanijiinent'. The bark kraals commence in Uvinza, where trees 
abound, and extend to th.c Tanganyika Lake ; some are substan- 
tial, as tlie tem])orary villages, and may be a quarter of a mile in 
(‘ircumfi renet\ 'Flie Laki>t ]iupnlation carry with them, vhen travel- 
bug, K a rag wall or ^til^ mats of reed and rush ; these thev spread 
over and fa-ten to a tirnilv-planted framework of flexible bougbs, 
not unlike a bird',— nest reversed, or they build a cone of strong canes, 
in tlie shape of )>iled muskets vritb the muzzles lashed togetlier. 
It is curious to ^ee the small compass in which the African traveller 
can contract iiimsidf : two, and even three, will dispose their heads 
and ])art of their bodies — leaving their lower limbs to the mercy of 
tile elements — under a matting little more than a yard square. 

W hen lodgings in the kraal have been distributed, and the 
animals have been (jff-])acked, and water has been brought from 
the pd or stream, all ajiply themselves to the pleasant toil of re- 
fection, Merrily tlicn sounds the breathle^ chant of the women 
pounding or rubbing down grain, the song of the cook, and the 
tinkling ot the slave's ]ie-tle, as he bends over the iron mortar 
from which he stealthily abstracts the coffee. The fireplaces are 
throe stones or clods, ])iaced trivet wise upon the ground, so that a 
draught may feed tfio flame : they support a small black earthen 
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pot. rouTid which the khaiiibi or little knot of nics&mates perse- , 
\oriiiii:ly >([uat clt'^plte tlie &tiii^niig sun. If there be any delay in 
serving out provisions, loud cries of Posho ! p’hainba ! — rations ! • 
food ! — resound through the camp : yet, wlicn fatigued, the porteis 
will waste hours in idleness rather than walk a few hundred yards 
to buy grain. If meat be served out to them, it is eaten as a 
relish ; it never, however, interfen's with the consum])tiou of 
porridge*. A sudden ijlut of food *ap])ears to have the effect of 
intoxicatinu’ thenn. "J iie Arabs, avoiding rc^gular rations, alter- 
nate! \ gorge and starvi* their porters, knowing’ by exjierience 
that such extremes are most grateful to the barbarian stomach. 
Idle day must be .sp(*nt in very idleness ; a man will complain bitterly 
if told to bring up his jiack for opening. On such occasions he 
and his fellows will raise their voices, and declare that they will 
not ])e ordered about like domestic slaves, and crouch obstinately 
round the smoky tire, the ])ictures of unutterable disgust. 

When a long wateiless stage lies ahead, it is divided by a 
“ tirikeza,’’ or afternoon inarch : this is one of the severest inflictions 
in East African travelling. At 11 a.m. everything is thrown into 
confu.^ion, although two or three hours must elapse before departure ; 
loads are bound up, p()ts are washed, tents are thrown, and stools 
are carried off’ by fidgeting porters and slaves. They always eat 
previously to starting, with the false idea that it gives them 
strength and bottom. Having drunk for the last time, and filled 
their gourds for the night, they set out shortly afternoon, when the 
sun, s(*verely felt after tlie shade, is like a fireball in the finiiamont 
and tlie earth is seething with glow' and reek, and they endure 
affliction till their shadows lengthen out upon the ground. The 
tirikeza is generally long, the well is emjity, and the porters wish 
to abridge the morning march which leads to water. 

Night is ushered in by penning the cattle in inner circles of 
thorn and bush, as a protection against wild beasts, and by collect- 
ing and numbering the loads — a difficult task, because every man 
shirks the least trouble. \\ hen there has been no “ tirikeza and 

pnivisions are plentiful, the day ends with a dance or a song, a 

somewhat laborious performance — which, if prolonged to a late 
hour, suggests idle intentions for the next morning. Usually 
about .H p.M. sounds the cry, Lala ! lala !— sleep ! It is willingly 
ol>eyed by all except the women, who must often awake to con- 
fabulate even at midnight. One by one the caravan sinks into 
torpid slumber. At this hour, especially in the jungle bivouac, the 
scene often becomes truly impressive. The red fires, formino* a 
circle of liglit in the depths ot a black forest, flaming againsAhe 
trunks and defining the foliage of the nearer trees, are reflected by 
lurid groups in every variety of shape and posture. Above, the 
daik puri)le sky, studded with golden points, domes the earth with 

2e2. . 
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^ ap{)art‘iitly narrow bounds ; whilst in the western horizon a re- 
s]»lendent crescent, supporting a dim ash-coloured globe, and 
• crowned hy Venus sparkling like a diamond, sinks in all the glory 
and gorgeoiisiiess of Nature’s sublimest works. 

The rate of caravan marching in East Africa greatly varies. In 
cool moonlit mornings, over an open path, the pagazi will measure 
4 miles an hour. This is reduced hy a quarter after a short 
“>pirt/’ and, under normal circumstances, the greatest speed w Wl 
he o miles per hour. Throughout the journey it is safe to reckon 
for an Indian file of moderate length — 150 men — statute miles, 
or, what is much the same, T75 geographical miles, per hour, 
m<‘a'^ured hy compass from point to point. Mr. Cooley Inner 
Africa Laid Open/ p. (i), a resolute reducer of itinerary dis- 
tances/* rightly estimates that the ordinary day’s journey of the 
mis';ionarie> in West Africa never exceeded 6 geographical miles 
•projected in a straight line ; on rare occasions, and with effort, 
it may have extended to 10 miles. Dr. Livingstone gives the ex- 
ceed! iioly hiirh maximum of 2*50 to 3 miles an hour in a straight 
line, hut his j>()rters were lightly laden, and the Makololo are 
appannitly a gamer *’ race than the East Africans. Dr. La- 
cerda’s men were horrified at the thoughts of marching ordinarily 
21 ( Portuirucse ) leagues, or about 9} statute miles per day. 

The proceedings of the caravan on approaching the end of its 
journev have been described in the preceding pages. When 
arrived within two or three marches of the coast, the nitongi of a 
W anyamwezi caravan calls a lialt till the presents promised by his 
escort of tonters have arrived, lie then delavs as long as possible, 
to live gratis upon the Banyan who ])ropo.''es to deal with him. 
After a time the caravan enters in statelv procession — a preliminary 
to the usual routine of commercial o])e rat ions. Bargains are 
u>uallv concluded at night ; to a civilized man the work would he 
an im]) 0 'i^ihh' trial of patience. A lot of 20(^ tusks will rarely be 
sold under four months. After settling with the diwans or village 
h('adinen and (hdVaying the charge? of government, the barbarian 
ha'i recourse' to the Banyan. The tu>k is laid upon the ground, 
and the ])urchaser hegiiN hy ])lacing handsome cloths .as pillows 
under the hanihoo and ]>oint and hy covering its whole length 
with a third : these form the tii>t perquisites of the ?eller. Then 
begins the chaffering for the price. The Banyan screams, turns 
out hi< client, sla])s and pushes him, and receives a return of 
similar treatment with intere?t. He takes advantage of his know- 
leilge that the African in making a bargain is never satisfied 
Mith the first offi^r, however liberal : any attempt at a tariff 
wmdd eontemptuo\i?ly rejected hy both parties. The African 
delights in bargaining, and the Banyan, having brighter wits, 
reln^ u])on tlnmi for a profit which the* estahlishmont of fair prices 
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would curtail It would be vain to attempt any alteration in this 
style of commercial intercour^e ; liu^\ever des])icable it may appear* 
in the London market, it is a time-honoured institution in tast 
Africa. 


CHAPTEK XVL 

CoMMcncK ; Imports axo Exports. 

C’nMMKiiCK has for a^es been a necessity to the East African, who 
cannot be contentcMl without his clotliing and his ornaments, which 
be receives in barter for the sujxnfluity of his country. Against 
its development, however, serious obstacles have hitherto iiiterjmsed. 
On the seaboard and in the island the Banyans, by monopolizing 
the import traffic, do injury to the internal trade. In tljje 
interior the Wasawahili excite, with all the animosity of com- 
petition, tlie barbarians against Arab interlopers, upon the same 
sordid and short-sighted principle that tlie latter display when op- 
posing the ingress of Europeans. Finally, the Arabs, according to 
their own confession, have by rapacity and imprudence impoverished 
the })eoj>le without enriching themselves. Their habit of sending 
fundi on trading trips is, as has been explained, most prejudicial both 
to seller and buwr ; the prices of provisions as w ell as of merchandise 
increase almost visibly ; and though the evil might be remedied by 
a little combination, solidarity of interests being unknown, that 
little is nowhere found. All, Banyans, Wasawahili, and Arabs, like 
semi-civilized pe(>])le generally, abhor and oppose a free trade, 
which they declare would be as injurious to themselves as doubtless 
advantageous to the country. Here, as in Europe, the battle of 
])r(itection has still to be fought ; and here, unlike Europe, the 
first step towards civilization, namely, the facility of intercourse 
between the interior and the coast, has yet to be created. 

The principal imports into Ea>t Africa are domestics and piece 
goods, ])lain and unbleached cotton cloths, beads, and brass wire. 
The minor items for the native population are prints, coloured 
cloths Indian and Arabian, broadcloth, calicos, caps, ironware 
knives and m.'edles, iron and copper wires for ornaments, and in 
some resrion^ trinkets and ammunition. A small trade, chiefly con- 
fined to the Arabs, is done in })rovisions, spices, drugs, and other 
luxuries. 

The people of Ea.-t Africa when first visited were satisfied with 
the worst and flim>ie?t kaniki or indigo-dyed Indian cotton. 
This they presently gave uj) for the merkani,'' American “do- 
iiKvtio/' or nnlfleached diirting and sheeting, wliich now' supplies 
the markets from Abyssinia to the Mozambique. But the wild 
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men are losing predilection for a stuff which is neither comfortable 
• nor durable, and in many regions the tribes, satisfied with goat- 
skins and tree-barks, prefer to invest their capital in the more 
* attractive and durable beads and wire. It would evidently be 
advantaireous if England or her Indian colonies would manufacture 
an article better suited to the wants of the country than that at 
^ present in oeneral use ; but, under existing circumstances, there is 
littU‘ probability of this being done. 

The ““ domestics'’ from the mills near Salem, called in the island 
of Zanzibar wilaiti foreign’’), or khami (the ‘‘raw”), is known 
throughout the inner country as “ merkani ” or xVmerican. These 
unbleached cottons are of two kinds : the wilaiti iu])ana (broad) or 
slieeting, sold in pieces about 30 yards long and 30 to 38 inches 
broad, and the wilaiti kabibii (narrow) or shirting, of the same length 
but less in breadth, from 32 to 34 inches. In the different mills 
the lengths vary, the extremes being 24 and 36 yards. The cloth- 
measures in use throughout the country are the following : — 

‘JV Kiti' (short sp:uis*) = 1 ^Mukonn, Zirui, or cuhit. 

Mikoiio, or Ziraa (uuhits) = 1 llalf-Shukkah o foot of domestics). 

Ilalf-Shukkah = 1 Shnkkah, Mweiidn, l"]'aude,or Liq»ande, the 

Rortiie^ueMO Ih'ara (de. (> foot of doiiicsticb). 
2 JShukkahs ~ 1 Tobe (Ar. Saiih), Doti, Uiiiiiio ya kn shoiia 

(washing cloth), or siiuply Uii^uo (12 ft.) 
2 Doti =1 Takah. 

7 t<» 11 Doti = 1 Jurah or Gorah, tlio piece. 

The price of domestics greatly varies in dear yeai's and cheap 
jeai's. At Zanzibar it sometimes falls to 2 dols. ])er gorah or 
pieo*e, and it often ri^es to 2'75 dols. In selling, the price ranges 
from 15 to 22 shukkahs, each of which, assuming the dollarf or 

* Tlip litr or sliort span is from tho extemied ond of the forefin^rci- to the thumb; 
the ^tuh^ or long span is from tlie thiinih to the little finger; of those, two go to 
that primitive measure the cubit or elbow length. Two cubits in long measure 
compose the wnr or }ard. and two war the ha'a or fatliom.j 

t When tile dollar is alluded to, the Maria 'I’horosti rrown is always meant. The 
price in llombay is from 213 to 215 C o. s rs. per cent. At Zanzibar the crown is 
divided like tlie rupee into If anna*., and eaeli anna into 7 or S piee : of thesf the 
full luimher is 12 :^ to the d(>llar, Imt it is suhjt'et to incessant tiuetuatioiis. Mer- 
chants usually keep accounts in dollars and cents. The Arabs di\ide the dollar 
as follows — ■ 

4 niba baisah the “ pie ” - \ baisah (in the plur. biyas), the Indian paisa. 

8 bna‘i= 1 anna. 

2 annas, or in pice = I tumun or eighth. 

4 annas or 32 pice, or 25 cenU= 1 ruha, rubo or ipiarter-dollur, the Indian paola . 

2 rnba, or t pice, or , 5 o ceiits= 1 inisu or half-dollar. 

2 iiiisu--- \ dolin'. 

1 h. "'pnii'shoi pillai dollar ealb jl 1,% tlte Aiahs abii inadfa. and !»} the Wasawa- 
hdi n\al nia/in>^a jhe " Jiii on-doll u . In the 1 ii'-t geiieralU it is worth from 
b to s per cent, more than the M:uia There'-a, but at Zanzibar, not being a legal 
t*ndor. the value is untixtd. I he only snb<li\ision of tliss coin generailv know'n is 
thovMiupe. pistolme, or " small quarter-<lollar,” whieh is worth onl> lii pice ami 

2 pies, whereas the ruha, or quarter of the Maria Theresa, is 32 pice.’ The French 
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German crown to be worth 4^. 2^?., will be worth upon the island 
from 6^/. to Tlie shukkah is, as has been said, the shilling, 
and florin of East Africa, and it is assuredly the worst circulating 
medium ever invented by mankind. The progress of its value a% 
it recedes from the seaboard, and other details concerning it, 
which may be useful to future travellers, have been treated of in 
the preceding pages. 

First in importance amongst the cloths is the kaniki or kiniki ; 
its names and measures are made to differ by the traders accord- 
ing to the fashion of semi-civilized people, who seek in contusion 
and intricacy facilities for fraud and chicanery. Tiie popular divisions 
are — 

4 Mikono, Ziraa, ur cukits = 1 Shukkali. 

2 8hukkah = 1 Doti ur Tube. 

2 Duti = 1 Jurali, Gorali, or Takali. 

2 Takali — 1 Korjak, Kori, or score. 

Of this indigo- dyed cotton there are three kinds : the best, which 
is close and neatly made, is seldom exported from Zanzibar. The 
gorah or piece of IG cubits, 45 inches in breadth, is wortii about 
1 dollar. The common variety, 40 inches broad, supplied to the 
markets of the interior, costs about half that sum ; and the worst 
kind, w hich averages in breadth 3G inches, represents a little less. 
The value of the korjah or score fluctuates between 8 and 13 
dollars. Assuming, therefore, the average at 10 dollars, and the 
number of shukkaiis contained in the gorah at 80, the price of 
each w ill represent (>c/. Thus it is little inferior in price to the 
inerkani or domestics when purchased upon the seaboard : its 
progress of value in the interior, however, is by no means in pro- 
portion, and by ?oine tribes it is wholly rejected. 

The lucrative bead trade of Zanzibar is now' almost entirely in 
the 1 lands of the Banyan capitalists, wdio, by buying up ships’ 
cargoes, establish their own prices, and produce all the inconveni- 
ences of a monojioly. In laying in a stock the traveller must not 
trust himself to these men, wdio seize the opportunity of palming 
oft the wa&te and refuae of their warehouses : he is advised to 
ascertain from respectable Arab merchants, on their return from 
the interior, the varieties requisite on the line of march. Any 
neglect in choosing beads, besides causing daily inconvenience, 
might arrest an ex]}edition on the very threshold of success ; towards 
the end of tlle^e long African journeys, when the real work of 
exploration coinrneiices, want of outfit tells fatally. The bead- 
monopolizers of Zanzibar supplied the East African Expedition 
with no less than nine men’s loads of the cheapest white and black 


.5-tVanc piece, raised in value by a some'w hat arbitrary process from 1 14 to 1 10 per 
*• pia^trcs d’Espagne ” by M. Guillain in 1846, has no curreiicv, though the Bain 
attempt to pa»b them oft* upon strangers at 108 for 100 Maria Theresas ^ 


100 

au$ 
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beads, some of which were thrown away, as no man would accept 
. tliein at a <rift. Finally, the utmost economy must be exercised in 
beadj? : a|)j)arontly cxhaustlcts, a large store goes but a little way : 
•du' minor purchases of a European would average 10 strings or 
iK»cklact‘s per diem, and thus a man's load rarely outlasts the 
fifth week. 

beads, called by the Arabs kharaz, and by the Wasawahili 
usbanga, are \ early imported into East Africa by the ton — in 
quantities which excite the traveller’s surprise that so little is seen 
of them. I'or centuries there has been a regular su])ply of tliese 
ornaments ; load after load has been absorbed ; but although they 
are by no means the most perishable of substances, and though the 
jH'ople, like the Indians, carry their wealth upon their persons, not 
a third of the population wears any considerable quantity. There 
are about 400 current varieties, of which each has its peculiar 
name, value, and place of preference ; yet, being fabricated at a 
disUince from the spot, they lack the perpetual change necessary 
to render them thoroughly attractive. Jn Urori and Ubena, anti- 
(plated marts, now nearly iiegle(*ted, there are varieties highly 
prized by tiie people : these might be imitated with advantage. 

For trading- purposej^ a number of different kinds must be laid 
in ; — for travellers, the coral or scarlet, the pink porcelain, and the 
large blue gla>s bead, are more useful than other coloui*s. Yet in 
jilaccs even the exptmsive coral bead has been refu>ed. 

Idle measure's of lieads are a> comjdicated and arbitrary as 
those of cloth. The following are the terms known throughout 
the interior, hut generally unintelligible at Zanzibar, where this 
merchandise is sold by weight.* 

4 l‘.inl (vM'h a N tmin imlcx ti|> to wri'-t) = I Klieto. 

lo I\lirt<' (each a (ioubkd round the throat, ur round tlio thumb, to 

tlie ell ow-hotie = 1 rund«>(^-'* “ kin'^t "). 

Jo rundo (in tht^ ]‘lui:d, MafundM) = 1 P'_:oy\ e, or Ueoo, 

Jo r_:oyve (or Fuinln) - 1 Mii;ui_:a, ur (iana. 

Of these bead measures there are local com])lications. In the 

lUxnls are M»ld iu Zan/ihar i‘«land ]>y the following weights — 
ir> '«ak>\ vali (^ounces eui^h - I ilollar in weight l latl v'‘r punnd : in tlie plural, 
aital . 

a rath <‘r I'' waki\}ah - 1 man i mautnl 
1-J! aiuiuin mauiuls;^ I frabihih . ,‘)a to pouiabh 
fu ai till 1 pounds j = 1 jizlah. 

20 to 22 farasilali t according to the article puichased)= 1 kandi fcaiid^). 

The Zanzibar Ih the current Kngli«h a-ioudupoi^;. The Arabs use a rati without 
staudani. except that it should Ih? equal to If Maria 4 heresa dollars. According 
t«» M. (ludlaiu. It i" 4 gjamnie'' each 22'hf)f) grs. avoir » less than the English Ih., 
atel wli.-n redue< d to 7 .:ramt)n> it ix loii'sidrrrd under weight. The “ nuin ” or 
in inial i-* tie* irem i d iiiea>ui o thei r ai e, htiu e\ rr, three \ aiietu «?. 'I'lie man ” of 
Zat 7.hir »onsi^t-> of 4 rath that t>f iUavkat contains q. and that of Oman generally 
U2% than the Zanzibar mauml. The frasilah in the pliir. farasilali) may 
romrhU assumed as oia-third of tbe ci^t. : the woul probably gave rise to the 
Knuhsh curtee weight called a " frail.’' " 
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central regions, for instance, the thete is of half size, and the 
fundo consists of 5, not of 10 khete. 

Beads are purchased for the monopolizers of Zanzibar unstrung, 
and before entering the country it is necessary to measure and* 
j)repare the lengths for barter. The string, called ‘‘ utembwe ” 
(in the plural t'hembwe ”), is generally made of palm-fibre, and 
much depends for successful selling, especially in the larger kinds 
of beads, upon the regularity and attractiveness of the line. It will 
be remembered that beads in East Africa represent the copper 
and smaller silver coins of European countries ; it is, however, 
im})ossible to reduce the khete, the length most used in purchases, 
to any avenige : it varies from a halfpenny to three pence.* The 
following \arieties are im})orted in extensive outtits. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 8 are the expensive kinds; Nos. 4, 5, and G are in local 
demand, cheap in the maritime, and valuable in the central regions, 
and the rest are the more ordinary sorts. All those that are round 
and pierced are called inditferently by the Arabs madruji, or thd 
“drilled.'’ 

1. Sainsam (Ar.), samesame (Kis.), kimara-p’hamba (food- 
fini^hers), joho (scarlet cloth), and kifunga-mgi (town-breakers, 
becaiL^e the women are mad for them), are the various names 
for the small coral bead, a scarlet enamelled upon a white 
ground. They are known at Zanzibar as kharaz-kartasi — paper 
beads —becau>e they are sent into the country ready strung, and 
picked in paper parcels, which ought to weigh 4 pounds each, 
Init wliich are generally found to vary from 8 to 10 fundo or knots. 
Ot this bead there are fifteen several sizes, and the value of the 
frasilah is from 13 to 16 dollars at Zanzibar. In Unyamwezi, 
where the samesame is in greatest demand, 1 fundo is equivalent 
to 1 shukkah merkani, and 6 khete to the shukkah kaniki. 

2. Next in demand to the samesame, throughout the country, 
except at E'jiji, where they lose half their value, are the pink 
porcelain, called gulabi (the rosy), or miiguru la nzige (locust's 
teet). The price in Zanzibar varies from 12 to 15 dollars per 
frasilah. 

3. Tho blue porcelain, called in Wmice ajerino, and in East 
Africa langiyo or murtutu (blue vitriol), is of three several sizes 
and the bcj^t is of the lightest colour. The larger variety, called 
langiyo mkuba, fetches,^ at Zanzibar, from 6 to 12 dollars per 
f^*^dah, and the p heke, or smaller, from 7 to 0 dollars. In 
Uj^iigara and Unyamwezi, where from 3 to 4 fundo are equivalent 


* Tin- aNvra'jr Njlur of tlie kh*^te in Zanzibar coin is a pice, ami about lOO 
khrt^ are iiR-I.Hlr.l in tlm mini <>r mauml. 'J’Ir tnn.llcr will find the bitil used as 
our farthintr. the khete is the penny, the vhukkah kaniki is the sixpence and 
shil 111-, the >hukkah merkani arid the tundo represent the halfcrowii and crown 
whi st the Harsati cloth, the,kitindi or coibbracelet, and the larger measures of 

lx*ads, form the gold monev. ® 
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to the siliukkah merkaiii, aiitl 1 to 2 to the shukkah kaniki, it is 
u<('d for minor pureliases, where the sumesanie would be too 
valuable. It little prized in otlicr parts, and between Unyamwezl 
*aiid rjiji it falls to the low level of the white porcelain. 

1 A local variety, current from Msene to the Tanganyika 
Lake, where, in the heavier dealings, as the purchase of slaves and 
ivory, a fiwv strinirs are always required to cap the bargain, is 
called inzizima, m tun da, balghami, and jelabi, the ringel perle 
of ( kTinauy. It is a large flat bead of glass ; the khete contains 
about loO, and each item acts as a copj)er coin. Tlie niziziina is 
of two varieti(‘s ; the more common i^ a dark blue, the other is of 
<a wdiitish and o])alline tint. At Zanzibar the frasilah costs from 
7 to 1) dollars. In Unyamwozi 3 fundo are equivalent to 1 shuk- 
kah nuu’kani, and 1 fundo to 1 shukkah kaniki. 

f). Another local variety is the balghami mkuba, pojadarly 
called ^ung()lnaji, a bead made at Nuremberg (?). It is a porce- 
lain, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of two colours, white 
and light blue. The sungoinaji, attached to a thin cord or twine, 
is worn singly or in nuinhers as an ornament round the neck, and 
th(' ])('opIe complain that the polish soon wears otf. At Zanzibar 
tlu' price ])er 1000 is from 15 to 20 dollars, hut it is expe(*ted to 
di'cline to 10 dollars. Thij' head is useful in piin-lnisii^g ivory in 
Lgogo and I nyamwezi, and in hiring hoat.-^ at 1 jiji : its relative 
vahu' to cloth is Ih ])er sluikkah merkani, and 15 j)er shukkah 
kaniki. 

ti. 41ie soti, ('ailed in Italian (‘amndtoiic, re^(Mnhle^ hits of broken 
pipe-^teins, alM>ut two-third.- of an iiu'h in length. It of ^arious 
eo!oui*s, white, hrick-red, and hhu'k. Ea(*h hv'ad is ttumual ma^aro, 
and is n-ed like pice in India : of these the khete contains from 55 
to 1)0. The price varies, at Zanzibar, from 2 to 3 dollars ])er 
f^a^ilah: in tlu' interior, howawtu*, tiu' value greatly increases, on 
a(‘eount of iiK-uth('ient importation. This head, in 185S^ was in 
great demand tliroug-luuit I sagara, I_ nyamwezi, and the w'esteiTi 
n'L'ions, wlu're it wa> as valnahlt^ as the saim'same. lla\ing 
ic'elccted to lay in a >tore at Zanzibar, the Juist African Ex- 
]>edit!on was comp('lh'd to exchange cloth for it at 3Isciie and 
I j:ji. giving 1 duikkah merkani for 30 to 35 khete, and 1 shukkah 
kaniki tor 15 to 25. In I jiji, however, many of the j)urchases 
w('re n»j(‘eted lan-ause the h!t> had heconu' small by wear, or had 
U'cn chipjH'd off )>y iis<\ 

7. I lu* staple ot eouinuTee i.- a coarse porcelain bead, of various 
colours known in Zanzibar by the gtuieric name of hiitizi. There 
are three ]>rin(‘ipal kind?. d1ie klian\eraor uslianga waupa (white 
Ih'ad-) are ('ommon throughout the country. The average value, 
at Zanzibar, is 0 dollar? ]H'r frasilah : in I nyamwezi, 4 fundo were 
equi\a\(mt to the ?hukkah merkani, and 2 to 3 to the kaniki ; but 
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the people, glutted with this bead ("as many as 20,000 strings 
were supplied to the East African Expedition by the Banyans of . 
Zanzibar), preferred 1 khete of siunesaine to 3 of khanyera. The 
kiduudugurii is a dull brick-red bead, worth at Zanzibar from 5* 
to 7 dollars per frasilah, but little prized in the interior, where it 
is derisively termed khanyera ya mk'hiindu. Another red variety 
of hatizi is called iiierkani : it is finely made to resemble the 
siimesame, and costs from 7 to 11 dollars per frasilah. Of this 
bead there are four several subdivisions. The uzanzawu'ra or 
saiiiuli ( ghee-colourcd) is a bright yellow porcelain, worth, at Zan- 
zibar, from 7 to t) dollars })er frasilah. It is in demand throughout 
( ’hhaga and the Masai country, but is rarely seen on the central 
line. 

8. The sukoli are orange-coloured or rhubarb-tinted porcelain, 
which average, at Zanzibar, from 7 to 9 dollars. They are prized 
in 1-sagara and Eg’ogo, but are little worn in other places. 

9. The mil (green ), or ukuti wa mnazi (coco -leaves), are little 
beads of transparent green glass ; they are of three sizes, the 
smallest of which is called kikiti. The Zanzibar price is from 
b to 11 dollars. In I' jiji they are highly valued, and are readily 
taken in tinall quantities throughout the central line. 

10. The ghubari (dust-coloured), or nya kifu (?) is a small dove- 
coloured 1) ‘ad, costing, in Zanzibar, from 7 to 8 dollars. It is 
used in Uzaramo, but its duliiess of aspect prevents it being a 
favourite. 

11. Tlie liiugenya or lak’hio is a coarse red porcelain, valued 
at 5 to b> dollars in Zanzibar, and now principally exported to 
Lruwwa and the innermost regions of (Central Africa. 

12. The bubu (ububu?), also called ukumwi and ushanga ya 
vipand(% are Idack Venetians, dull dark ])orcelain, ranging, at 
Zanzibar, from 5 to 7 dollars. They are of fourteen sizes, large, 
medium, and small ; the latter are the most valued. These beads 
are taken by the Wazaramo. In Eastern Usagara and Unyamwezi 
they are called khuni or firewood, and they will not be received in 
bart('r ex(*ept wlum they excite a temporary caprice. 

The otlier beads, occasionally met with, are the stTeketi, o\als 
of white or garnet-red, prized in Khutu ; - choroko or magiyo, dull 
green porcelains ; undriyo maupe (?), mauve-coloured, round or oval ; 
undriyo inausi (?), dark lavender ; asinani, sky-coloured glass ; and 
pvHaiige, blue Bohemian glass beads, cut into facets. The people 
of the cua-t also patronize a variety of large fancy articles, flowered, 
.^helled, and otherwise ornamented ; those, however, rarely find, 
their way into the interior. 

Aftt‘r pie(‘e goods and beads, the principal articles of traflSc, 
csj)eejally on the northern lines and the western portion of the 
central route, are masango (in the singular sango), or brass wires 
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callotl by the Arabs hajulah.* Nos. 4 or 5 are preferred. They 
are pur(‘liased in Zanzibar, when cheap, for 12 dollars, and when 
dear for IG dollars per frasilah. When imported up country the 
*frasilah is divided into three or four large coils, called by the 
Arabs daur, and by the Africans khata, for the convenience of 
attachment to the banghy-pole. Arrived at Unyanyembe they are 
converted l)y artisans into the kitindi, or coil-bracelets, described 
in the ])receding pages. Each daur forms two or three of these 
bulky ornaments, of which there are about 11 to the frasilah, and 
the weight is thus upwards of 3 pounds. The charge for the 
cutting, cleaning, and twisting into shape is about 1 doti of 
domestics for 50 kitindi. The value of the kitindi, throughout 
lbi\amwezi, in lS5e^, was 1 doti merkani ; at Ujiji, where they 
are in demand for slaves and ivory, the price was doubled. 
Thus, the kitindi, worth 1 dollar each — when cheap, 9 are bought 
for 10 dollars — in Zanzibar, rises to 5 dollars in the Lake regions. 
Kitindi were formerly made of copper wire ; it has fallen into dis- 
use on account of its ex])euse, — at Zanzibar from 15 to 20 dollars 
]n r frasilah. Large iron wires, called senyenge, are confined to 
I gogo and the northern countries inhabited by the Wamasai. 
Tln» Africans ha\e learned to draw fine ^^ire, which they 

call uzi wa shabaf (brass thread); they also import from the coast 
Nos. 22 to 25, and ein])l()y them for a variety of decorative pur- 
po>es, which have aln*adv i)een alluded to. The average price 
of thi^ small wire at Zanzibar is 12 dollars per frasilah. As has 
been mentioned, sat or zinc, called by the African^ bati (tin), is 
made l)y the W ajiji. 

The principal of the minor items are coloured cloths, called by 
the ])eople cloths with names : ” of these, manv kinds are 
imported by e\ery cara\an. In some regions, I gogo for instance, 
tiu' people will not sell their goats and more valuable provisions for 
plain piece-goods : their gross and gaudy tastes lead them to 
de>pise sober and uniform colours. The sultans invariably demand 
for themselves and their wives showy goods, and complete their 
honga or blackmail with domestics and indigo-dyed cottons, which 
tht'y divide among^t their followers. Often, too, a bit of scarlet 
broadolotli thrown in at the end of a lengthened haggle opens a 
nKul and renders impossibilities possible. 

Tdie coloured cloths may be divided into three kinds, — woollens, 
cottons, and silks mixed with cotton. C)f the former, the principal 


* llijnlali ill AimLio properly ■siLMiifirs an aiiKlet. It is generally used in the 
d« Imn. a /.iii/ihar tor tlie nuiterial ell the iMiiament. 

t In classical Arabic ‘"sifr” is copper, and “ nuhas brass. The Omani, how- 
ever, calls Uie tormer uuha.s ahnnir ^^ed brass''?, and the latter nuhas abvaz i white 
’W.r ■ ' distribute the generic term “ shaha into 

^tlaba nja khunda, red, and shaba nya ujx?, white, brass. 
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varieties now imported’*^ are Joho or broadcloth; of tlio so(,‘oiid, 
bcirinniTiiT with the cheapest, are Barsati, Dabwani, Jamdani, , 
Bandira, Shit (chintz), Khuzaran^n, Ukaya, Sohari, Shali, 
Tauj^i, Msutu, Kikoi, and Shazar or Mukunj^uru; the mixed and* 
most expensive varieties are the Subai, Dewli, Sabimi, Khesi, and 
Masnafu.t 

♦Foho (a corruption of the Arabic Johh) is a coarse article, either 
blue or scarlet. As a ruh% even Asiatics ig’uore the value of broad- 
cloth, estiiiiatinir it, as they do ^?uns and watches, by the shine of 
the exterior : the African looks only at the length of the pile and 
the de])th of the tint. Tlie Zanzibar valuation of the cheap 
English article is usually oO cents (2.?. IcZ.) per yard: in the inte- 
rior rising rapidly through double and treble to four times that 
])rice, it becomes a present for a prince. At Ujiji and other great 
ivory-marts there is a demand for this article, blue as well as red ; 
it is worn, like the shukkah inerkaui, round the loins by men 
and round the bosom by women, who, therefore, require a tobe cfr 
double length. At Unyanyembe there are generally pauper Arabs 
or \ Vasa wall ili artisans who can fashion the merchants’ supplies 
into the kizbao or waistcoats affected by the African chiefs in 
imitation of their more civilised visitors. 

Of the second division the cheapest is the Barsati, called by the 
Africans kitambi ; it is a blue cotton cloth, with a broad red stripe 
extending along one quarter of the depth, the other three-quarters 
being dark blue ; the red is either of European or Cutch dye. 
The former is preferred upon the coast for the purchase of copal. 
Of this Indian stuff there are three kinds, varying in size, colour, 
and quality ; the cheajiest is worth at Zanzibar (where, however, 
like dabwani, it is usually sold by the gorah of two uzar or 
loin-cloths) from 5 to 7 dollars jier score ; the second 10 dollars 
50 cents ; and the best 14 to 15 dollars. The barsati in the 
interior represents the doti or tobe of Merkani. On the coast 
it is a favourite article of wear with the poorer freemen, slaves, and 
women. Beyond the maritime regions the chiefs will often refuse 
a bar^ati, if of small dimensions and flimsy texture. Formerly the 
barsati was made of silk, and cost 7 dollars per loin-cloth. Of 
late years the W anyamwezi have taken into favour the barsati or 
kitambi banyani ; it is a thin white long cloth, called in Bombay 
kora (( orah, or cotton piece-goods), with a narrow reddish border 
of madder or other dye stamped in India or at Zanzibar. The 
piece of 3h yards, which is divided into 20 shukkah, costs at 


Hlanket-^ were* introduced by the Arabs, but being unsuited to the climate 
and t») the habits <>f the p.-npie they soon became a drug in the market. 

t Trayelliug Arabs usually take a piece of baftah or white calico as kafan or 
shrouds for theinstdves or their companions iu case of accidents. At Zanzibar the 
valu-> nf a piece of 24}ds. is 1 dollar 25 ceuts. 
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]^oiii]>av 4*ri0 To/s i*s. ; at Zaiizilmr 2 dollars 50 cents; and the 
price of j)rintinir the (‘dge is 1 dollar 75 cents. 

Tlio dahwani is a kind of small blue and white check made at 
^Ma^kat : one fourth of its breadth is a red stripe, edged with 
white and yellow, Tliis stuff, which from its peculiar stiffening of 
einn ap])ears rather like grass-cloth than cotton, is of three kinds : 
tin' ehea}){\'t, dved with Cutch colours, is much used in the far 
interior ; it costs at Zanzibar 12 dols. 5i) cents per score of pieces, 
each two and a half yards long ; — the medium quality, employed in 
the eo])al tnule of the coast, is stained with Jmropean dye, and 
siqH'rior in work ; the score of ])ieces, each 3 yards long, costs 
»3() dols.; — and tlie best, which is almost contined to the island of 
Zanzibar, ranges from 40 to 45 dols. ])cr kori. The dabwani 
is considered in the interior nearly double the value of the barsati, 
and it is rarely rejected unless stained or injured. 

The jamdani is a sprigged or worked muslin imjorted from 
Tiidia : though much prized for turbans by the dignitaries of 
the maritime races, it is rarely carried far iqi the country. At 
Zanziliar the jirice ot 10 yards is 1 doh, and the piece of 20 
hmgths, each ^ut^lcient for a turban, may be purchased for 15 dols. 

The bandira ( flair stuff) is a red cotton bunting inqiorted from 
llombav. It is prized in the interior by women. At Zanzibar 
tlu' ])riee of tins stuff greatly varies; when clieap tlie piece of 28 
}ards may be (ditained for 2 dols. 50 cents, when dear it rises to 
3 dol<. 50* cents. It is K)ld bygorah of 74 shukkalis. 

Shit, or ciiintz, is of nuiny different kinds. The common 
Kngli^h is a red cotton striped vtdlow and dark green ; it fetches 
from 1 doh 50 cents to 2 dols. piece of 28 yards, and is little 
prized in the interior. Those ])referred, especially in 1 nyamwezi 
and Tjiji. are the French and Hamburg; the former is worth at 
Zanzibar from 4 dols. 5ff cents per jiiere of 35 yards to 5 dols. 
50 cents ptT irorali (4* 10 ^llukkaiJS, and the latter from 5 dols. to 
5 (h>ls. 50 (‘ent-. 4'he nio-t ex])eiisi\e is tlie “ajemi,’’ that used 
hy tiic Pt'rsiaiis as linin^'for their lamhswool caps; the price is from 
50 cents to 1 dol. jier vard, which renders it a scarce article even 
in Zanziha.r inland. 

Tlie kiiuzaiangi, a European cotton dyed a reddish nankeen, 
with ]}omeoranate rind and other colouring matters, at Maskat, is 
alm«‘.-t contined to the Arabs, who make of it their normal garment, 
the long and sleeved shirt called el dislulashab. or in Kisawahili 
kliaiizu. It is the te&t of fon^ign respecTahdity and decorum 
when appearing amongst the half-clad Atncan races, and the poorest 
of pedh'rs will always carry with him one of these nightgown-like 
rob. 4 >. 1 he price ot the ready-made di^hdashah ranges from 50 

cents to 2 duis 5<) cents, and the uncut ])iecc of IG yards costs 
from 2 doU. to 2 doE. 50 cents. 
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Tlio ukn\n somrwliat rcs('ml)los the kanikl, but it is finer and 
tliiimer. Tili^ jaeonnet, nuumfactured in Europe and dyed la • 
Ro!ii])a\% is iiiueli ined by female slaves and concubines as head 
veils. The ])rice of the piece of *20 yards, when of inferior quality,* 
is 2 dollars 50 cents ; it ranges as hi^h as 12 dollars. 

The sohari, or ridia, made at Maskat, is a blue and white check 
with a nal bord(‘r about 5 inches broad, with smaller strl])es of 
red, blue, and yellow ; tlu^ ends? of the piece are checks of a larocr 
])atteni, with red introduced. There are many varieties of this 
ch)th, whicE, considered as superior to the dabwani as the latter is 
snpiuEir to the barsati, forms an accejitable jiresent to a chief. The 
chea})e^t kind, much used in ITnjamwezi, ct)>ts lb dollars 25 cents 
per kori, or score. The liiaher sorts, of which howawcr oiilv 1 to 
4(t of the inferior is imported into the country, ranges from 22 to 
30 dollars. 

The shall , a cornqition of the Indian shal (shawl), is a common 
Enirlish imitation sliawl pattern of th<' poorest cotton. Brio-hl 
yellow or red ^n'ounds, with tht‘ ])ear-})att('rn and similar orna- 
ments, are imuE prized by tlu' chiefs of lEiyamwezi, The price of ' 
the kori, or ^core, is 25 dollars. 

The taujiri (from the Indian taujir bura) is a dark blue cotton 
with a o;audy border of madder-red or turmeric-yellow, the 
former colour preferred by tlie Wahiao, the latter by the AVan- 
yamwezi. The ])rice per score varies from S to 17 dollars. 

The msutu is a Euro])ean cotton dved at Surat, indigo blue upon 
a madder-rod groinul, sjiotted with white. This print is much 
worn by Arab and Wa^awahili women as a nightdress and mornino* 
wra])pcr ; in the interior it becomes a robe of ceremony. At Zan- 
zibar the piece of 20 lengths, each 2*25 yards long and 40 inches 
broad (two breadths being sown together), costs 19 dollars. The 
kiyiitu, an inferior variety, fetches, per kori of pieces 2 *50 yards long, 

13 dollars. 

The kikoi is a white ct>tton, made at Surat, coarse and thick, with 
a broad border of j>arallel stripes, red, yellow, and indigo blue : per 
kori of pieces 2 yards long, and sown in double breadths, the price 
is 5 dollars. A superior variety is made princij)ally.for the use of 
women, with a silk border, which costs from 1 to 4 dollars. 

The shazar, called throughout the interior mukunguru, is a (mteh- 
made cotton pkiid, with large or small squares, red and white, or 

black and blue : this clotii is an especial favourite with the 

A\ ama>a[ tri})e<. llie score of pieces, each 2 vards, is worth 6 

dollars 2o cents. I hero is a dearer variety, of\vhich each piece 

IS 3 yards long, costing IG dollai's per kori, and therefore rarely 
sold ^ 

Of the last division of “cloths with names,” namelv those of silk 
ami cotton mixed, the most popular is the siibai. it is a striped 
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>\ui\\ with small chocks between the lines, and with a half-breadth 
. of bonier, a com])licated patt(M'ii of red, black, and yellow. This 
cloth i> u-ed as an uzar, or loin-cloth, by the middle classes of 
•Arabs : the tanibua, taraza, or fringe, is applied to the cloth with a 
band ol gold tliread at Zanzibar, by Wasawahili. The subai made 
at Maskat of Cutcli cotton varies greatly in price : the cheapest, 
ot cotton only, may be obtained for 2 dollars ; the medium, generally 
])refeiTed for presents to great chiefs, is about 5 dollars 50 cents ; 
whilst the most expensive^ iin\oven with gold thread, ranges from 
8 to 30 dollars. 

The dewli is the Iiulian luiiij^i, a Surat silk, garnished with a 
border of gold thread and a fringe at Zanzibar. It is a red, 
yellow, or green ground, striped in various ways, and much prized 
tor uzar. The price of the cheap piece of 3 ‘50 yards is 7 dollars, 
be>ides the fringe which is 2 dollars more ; the best, when adorned 
with gold, rise to 80 dollars. 

Tlie sabuni uzar, made in ^Maskat, is a silk-bordered cotton, a 
small blue and ^\hite check ; the red and yellow edging which 
gives it its value is about one-tifth of its breadth. The score of 
pieces, each 2*50 yards long, varies from 25 to 50 dollars ; the 
more expensive, however, rarely find their way into the interior. 

Tlie khesi is a rare importation from Bombav, a scarlet silk, 
made at Tannali ; the })iece sold at Bombay for 10 Co.’s rs. fetches 
at Zanzibar 5 dob. 50 cents to G dollars : this kind is preferred by 
the W anyamwezi chieis ; N\lien larger, and adorned with gold 
stri])es, it rise^ to 3 ) (A.’s rs,, or 1\) dollars, and is prized by the 
Banyans and Hindis of Zanzibar. 

Tim masnaiu is rare like the khesi ; it is a mixed silk and cotton 
^‘Ipth^of striimd pattern, made at Maskat. The cheapest is a ])iece 
ot 1*75 yards, costing from 2 to 5 dollai's, and highly regarded in 
Ihjyamwezi ; the larger kinds, of 2-50 yards, rise from 5 to b dollars, 
aiul the Arabs will pay from 20 to 25’ dollars for those worked with 
gold thread. 

These notes upon the prices of importations into Central Africa 
i^v-t upon tlie authority of the Hindus, and priucijially of Ladha 
Danha, the collector of customs at Zanzibar. Specimens of the 
cloths were depo^^ited with the Royal Geographical So(‘ietv of 
London, and were described by the kindness of 3Ir. Alderman 
Botterill, f.r.o.s. 

Remain for consideration the minor and local items of traffic. 

ihe skull-caps are of two kinds. One is a little fez, locally 
called kinnmah. It is ma<le in I ranee, rarely at Bagdad, and sells 
at Zanzibar for 5 dols. 50 cents to 1) dollars per dozen. The 
cheaper kind is prehuTed in rnyamwczl ; it is carried up from 
t ie ioa^t .Vial) ^la^es and \\asawahili merchants, and is a 
tavounte wear with the sultan and the mtongi. At T Tnyanyembe 
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the price of the fe2 rises to 1 dollar. The “ alfi)?yah is the com- 
mon Surat cap, worked with silk upon a cotton ground ; it is attected 
by the Diwans and Shorn wis ot the coasts. The “vis-gol, or^ 
20-stitch, preferred for importation, cost 8 dollars per score ; the 
“ tris-gol,” or 30-stitch, 13 dollars ; and the “ chalis-gol, or 40- 

stitch, 18 dollars. ^ i . • i. 

Besides these articles a little hardware finds its way into^ the 
country. Knives, razors, fish-hooks, and needles are useful, especially 
in the transit of Uzaramo. As an investment they are useless ; the 
people, who make for themselves an article which satisfies their 
wants, will not part with valuables to secure one a little letter* 
They have small axes and sharp spears, consequently they will npt 
buy dear cutlery 5 they have g’ourds, and therefore they care little 
for j2!’lass and china. The Birmingham trinkets and knicknacks, of 
which travellers take large outfits to savage and barbarous countries, 
Mould in Ejust Africa be accepted by Momen and children as 
presents, but unless in exceptional cases they would not procure a 
pound of grain ; mirrors are cheap and abundant at Zanzibar, yet 
they are rarely imported into the interior. The people wdll devise 
new bijouterie for themselves, but they Mnll not borrow it from 
strangers. In the maritime regions, where the tribes are more 
civilized, they covet such foreign contrivances as dollars and blankets, 
snuff-boxes and tin cylinders, which can be converted Into tobacco 
pouches : the Wanyamwezi do not regard them. Similarly in 
Somaliland a case of Birmingham goods carried through the 
countr)^ returned to Aden almost full. 

Coffee, sugar, and soap may generally be obtained in small 
quantities from the Arabs of Unyanyembe. At Zanzibar the price 
of common coffee is 3 dollars 75 cents, and of Mocha 5 dollars 
50 cents per frasilah. Sugar is of three kinds ; the buluji, or loaf- 
sugar, imported from America, averages 6 annas ; sukkari za 
mawe, or sugar-candy, fetches upon the island 5 dollars 50 cents 
per frasilah ; and the bung^la, or sukkari za mchanga (brown 
Bengal sugar), costs 3 dollars 50 cents ; gur, or molasses, sells at 
Zanzibar for 1 dollar 23 cents per frasilah. Soap is brought to Zan- 
zibar island by the Americans, French, and India merchants. 

The other articles of importation into Zanzibar, which however 
so rarely find their way Into the interior that they do not merit 
detailed notice, are — rice and other cereals from Bombay and 
Western India; shipping materials, canvas, rigging, hempen 
cord, planks and boards, paint, pitch, turpentine, linseed-oil, 
bees’-wax, and tar, from America and India ; metals from 
Europe and India ; furniture from Europe and America, China 
and Bombay ; carpets and rugs from Turkey and Persia ; mats 
from Madiigascar; made-up clothes from Maskat and Yemen; 
glassware from Europe and America ; pottery^, paper, and candles 
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from Europe and Bombay ; kuzah (water-jars) from the Persian 
. Gulf ; woods and timber from Madagascar, the Mozambique, and 
the coast as far north as Mombasah ; skins and hides from the 
•Benadir ; salt-fish (shark and others) from Oman, Hazramaut, 
and the Benadir ; brandy, rum, peppermint, eau de Cologne, 
syrups and pickles, tobacco, cigars, and tea, from Bombay, France, 
and the Mauritius ; rose-water from the Gulf ; attar of rose and of 
sandal from Bombay ; dates, almonds, and raisins from Arabia and 
the ( Tulf ; gums and ambergris from Madagascar, the Mozambique, 
and the Savf-Tawil ” (the long low coast extending from lias 
Awath, in n. lat. 5^ 33', to Ras el-Khayl, n. lat. 7^ 44'); aloes 
and dragon’s-blood from Socotra ; incense, gum Arabic, and myrrh 
from the Somali country and the Banadir ; turmeric, opium, ginger, 
nutmegs, Colombo -root, cardamoms, cinnamon, aniseed, camphor, 
benzoin, assafa^ticla, saltpetre, potash, blue vitriol, alum, soda, 
saffron, garlic, fenugreek, and other drugs and spices from Bombay 
tind Western India. 

The staple articles of the internal trade throughout the regions 
extending from the coast of the Indian Ocean to the lakes of 
Central Africa are couqirised in slaves and cattle, salt, iron, to- 
bacco, mats and strainers, and tree-barks and ro]>es. Of these, all 
excc'pt salt have l)een noticed in detail in the preceding pages. 

Salt is brought down during tlu* season from East Arabia to 
Zanzibar by Arab dows, and is heaped up for sale on a strip of 
clear ground under the easteru face of the gurayza or fort. It is 
of* two kinds ; the fine rock s^dt sells at G annas per frasilah, and 
the inferior, which is dark and sandy, at about half that price. On 
the coast the principal jMjrts and towns ??upply themselves with sea- 
salt evaptuated in the rudest way. Pits sunk near the numerous 
lagoon^ and backwaters allow the saline })articles to infiltrate ; the 
contents, then placed in a pierced earthen pot, are allowed to strain 
into a second beneath, lliey are inspisj^ited by boiling and are 
finally dried in the sun, when the mass assumes the form of sand. 
'Lillis coarse salt is sold after the rains, when it abounds, for its 
weiirht ot holcus ; when dear, the price is doubled. In the interior 
there are two great markets, and the regularity of communication 
enables the people to fare Ix'tter as regards the luxuiy than the 
niore eivilized races of Abyssinia and Ilarar, where of a millionaire 
it s?aul he eateth salt. ‘ An inferior article is exported from 
I gogo, about half-way between the East Coast and the Tangan- 
yika Lake. A superior quality is extracted from the pits near 
River in W extern I viuza, distant but a few’ days from 
I jiji, lor the p^ice^ and other conditions of sale the reader is 
reterred to Chajiters V. and VII. 

The subject ot exports will be treated of at some length ; it is 
not onl) intere^rting from its intrinsic value, it is capable of con- 
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siderable development, and it also offers a ready entrance for 
civilization. The African will never allow the roads to be per- • 
maiiently closed — none but the highly refined amongst mankind 
can contemplate with satisfaction a life of utter savagery. The* 
Arab is too wise to despise '‘protection,” but he will not refuse to 
avail himself of assistance offered by foreigners when they appear 
as capitalists. Hitherto British interests have been neglected in 
this portion of the African continent, and the name of England is 
unknown in the interior. Upon tlie island of Zanzibar, in 1857-8, 
there was not an English finii ; no line of steamers connected it 
with India or the Cape, and, during the dead season, nine months 
have elaj)scd before the answer to a letter has been received from 
home. 

The reader is warned that amongst the East Africans the “ bay 
o shara ” — barter or round trade — is an extensive subject, of which 
only the broad outlines and general indications can be traced. 
At present, the worthlessness of time enables both buyer anfl 
seller to hagirle ad libitum^ and the superior craft of the Arab, the 
Banyan, the Wasawahili, and the more civilized slave, has encum- 
bered with a host of difficulties the simplest transactions. It is easy to 
be a merchant and to buy wholesale at Zanzibar, but a lengthened 
})eriod of linguistic study and of conversancy with the habits and 
customs of the people must be spent by the stranger who would 
engage in the task of retail-buying in the interior. 

Tile principal article of export from the Zanzibar coast is copal, 
from the interior ivory. The minor items are hippopotamus, 
teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, cattle, skins, hides, and horns, the cereals, 
timbers, and cowries. Concerning the slaves, who in East Africa 
still form a considerable item of export, details have been given in 
the preceding pages. The articles which might be exploited, w^ere 
means of carriage supplied to the people, are wax and honey, 
orchella-weed, fibrous substances, and a variety of gums. 

The copal of Zanzibar, which differs materially from that of the 
Western Coast of Alexico and the cowaee (Australian dammar?) 
of New Zealand, is the only article convertible into the fine 
varnishes now so extensively used throughout the civilized world. 

The copal-tree * is called by the Arabs shajar el sandainis, from 
the Ilindostani chhandarus ; by the Wasawahili msandarusi ; and 
by the \\ azaramo and other maritime races mnangu. The tree 
still lingers on the island and the mainland of Zanzibar. It was 
observed at Mombasah, Saadani, Muhonyera, and Mzegero of 
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Uzararao ; and was heard of at Bagamoyo, Mbuamajl, and Kilwa. 

. It is by no means, as some have supposed, a shrubby thorn ; its 
towering hole has formed canoes 60 feet long, and a single tree has 
%iiffieed for the kelson of a brig. The average size, however, is about 
half that height, with from 3 to 6 feet girth near the ground ; the 
bark is smooth, the lower branches are often within reach of a 
man's hand, and the tree frequently emerges from a natural ring- 
fence of dense vegetation. The trunk is of a yellow-whitish tinge, 
remh'ring the tree conspicuous amid the dark African jungle- 
growths ; it is dotted with exudations of raw gum, which is found 
scattered in bits about the base ; and it is infested by ants, espe- 
cially by a long ginger-coloured and semi-transparent variety, 
called by the people maji-m’oto, or ‘‘ boiling water, from its fiery 
bite. The copal wood is yellow tinted, and the saw collects from 
it large flakes ; when dried and polished it darkens to a honey- 
brown, and, being well veined, it is used for the panels of doors. 
The small and pliable branches, freshly cut, form favourite 
‘‘bakur,” the kurbaj or bastinadoing instrument of these regions; 
after long keeping they become brittle. The modem habitcat of 
the tree is the alluvial sea -plain and the anciently raised beach : 
though extending over the crest of the latter formation, it ceases 
to be found at any distance beyond the landward counterslope, and 
it is unknown in the interior. 

The gum copal * is called by the Arabs and Hindus sandarus, 
by the Wasawahili sandarusi, and by the AVanyamwezi — who 
employ it like the people of Mexico and Yucatan as incense in 
incantations and medicinings — -sirokko aTul maminangu. Tliis 
semi-fossil is not “ washed out by streams and torrents,” but 
“ crowed ” or dug up by the cojist clans and the barbarians of the 
maritime region. In places it is found when sinking piles for 
huts, and at times it is picked up in spots overflowed by the high 
tides. The East African seaboard, from Ras Goinani in s. lat. 3^ 
to Has Delgado in 1(T^ 41', with a medium depth of 30 miles, 
may indeed be called the “ copal coast every ])art supplies more 
or less tile giiin of commerce. Even a section of this line, from 
the mouth of tlie Pangani River to Ngao (^longhou), would, if 
properly exploited, suffice to supply all our present wants. 

riie Arabs and Africans divide the gum into two different 
kinds. The raw copal (copal vert of the French market) is called 
sandarusi za miti, ‘"tree copal,” or chakazi, corrupted by the 


* Our word copal is said to he Mexican. The gum is often confounded with 
gum animi, which differs from it, however, by being soluble in alcohol and by 
softening in the mouth. \\ hen burnt the copal exhales a faint aromatic odour, 
I roperly speaking, copal is not a gum, as it does not dissolve in water ; moreover, 
U IS not affected by sun or by heat. According to some informants, it may be 
dissolved m linseed and other oils by adding a small lump of camphor. 
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Zanzibar merchant to jackass copal. This chakazi is either ^ 

[ )icked from the tree or is found, as in the island of Zanzibar, shal- 
owly imbedded in the loose soil, where it has not remained longb 
enough to attain the phase of bitumenization. To the eye it is 
smoky or clouded inside, it feels soft, it becomes like putty when 
exposed to the action of alcohol, and it viscidizes in the solution 
used for washing the true copal. Little valued in European tech- 
nology, it is exported to Ilombay, where it is converted into an 
inferior varnish for carriages and palanquins, and to China, where 
the people have discovered, it is Siiid, for utilizing it, a process 
which, like the manufacture of rice paper and of Indian ink, they 
keep secret. The price of chakazi varies from 4 to 9 dollars per 
frasilah. 

The true or ripe copal, properly called sandarusi, is the produce 
of vast extinct forests, overthrown in former ages either by some 
violent action of the elements, or exuded from the roots of the tree 
by an abnormal action which exhausted and destroyed it. The 
gum, buried at depths l)eyond atmospheric influence, has, like 
amber and similar gurn-resins, been bitumenized in all its purity, 
the volatile principles being fixed by moisture and by the exclusion 
of external air. That it is the produce of a tree is proved by the 
discovery of pieces of gum embedded in a touchwood which 
crumbles under the fingers ; the “ goose-skin,” which is the im- 
press of sand or gravel, shows that it was buried in a soft state ; 
and the bees, flies, gnats, and other insects which are sometimes 
found in it delicately preserved, seem to disprove a remote geologic 
antiquity. At the end of the rains it is usually carried ungarbled 
to Zanzibar. When garbled upon the coast it acquires an addi- 
tional value of 1 dollar per frasilah. The Banyan embarks it on 
board his own boat, or ])ays a freight varj-ing from 2 to 4 annas, 
and the ushur or government tax is 6 annas per fi’asilah with half 
an anna for charity. About 8 annas per frasilah are deducted for 
“tare and tret.” At Zanzibar, after being sifted and freed from 
heterogeneous matter, it is sent by the Banyan retailer to the 
Indian market or sold to the foreign merchant. It is then washed 
in solutions of various strengths : the lye is supposed to be com- 
posed of soda and other agents for softening the water ; its pro- 
portions, however, are kept a profound secret. European techno- 
logists have, it is said, vainly proposed theoretical methods for the 
delicate part of the operation which is to clear the goose-skin of 
dirt. The Americans exported the gum uncleaned, because the 
operation is better performed at Salem. Of late years they have 
begun to prepare it at Zanzibar, like the Hamburg traders. When 
taken from the solution, in which from 20 to 37 per cent, is lost 
the gum is washed, sun-dried for some hours, and cleaned with a 
hard d)rush, which must not, however, injure the goose-skin ; the 
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dark " eyes/^ where the dirt has sunk deep, are also picked out 
’ with an iron tool. It is then carefully garbled with due regard to 
colour and size. There are many tints and peculiarities known 
only to those whose interests compel them to study and to observe 
copal, which, like cotton and Cashmere shawls, requires years 
of experience. As a rule, the clear and semi-transparent are the 
best ; then follow the numerous and almost imperceptible varie- 
ties of dull-white, lemon-colour, amber-yellow, rhubarb-yellow, 
bright-red, and dull-red. Some specimens of this vegetable fossil 
a})pear by their dirty and blackened hue to have been subjected to 
the influence of fire; others again are remarkable for a tender 
grass-green colour. According to some authorities, the gum, 
when long kept, has been observed to change its tinge. The sizes 
are fine, medium, and large, with many subdivisions ; the pieces 
vary from the dimensions of small pebbles to 2 or 3 ounces ; they 
have been known to weigh 5 lbs., and, it is said, at Salem a piece 
of 35 lbs. is shown. I,.astly, the gum is thrown broadcast into 
boxes and ex])orted from the island. The Hamburg merchants 
keep Euro])ean coopers, w ho put together the cases whose material 
is sent out to them. It is almost impo^sible to average the export 
of copal from Zanzibar. According to the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamerton, it varies from 800,000 to 1,200,000 lbs. per annum, of 
which Hamburg absorbs 150,000 lbs., and Bombay tw^o lacs’ w^orth. 
The refuse copal used formerly to reach India as “ packing,” being 
deemed of no value in commerce ; of late years the scarcity of the 
supply has rendered merchants more careful. The price, also, is sub- 
ject to incessant fluctuations, and during the last few^ years it has in- 
creased from 4 dol. 50 cents to a maximum of 12 dollars per frasilah. 

According to the Arabs, the redder the soil the better is the 
copal. The superficies of the copal country is generally a thin 
coat of white sand, covering a dark and fertilizing humus, the 
vestiges of decayed vegetation, wdiich varies from a fewMnehes to a 
foot and a half in depth. In the island of Zanzibar, which pro- 
duces only the chakazi or raw copal, the subsoil is a stiff blue 
clay, the raised sea-beach, and the ancient habitat of the coco. It 
becomes greasy and adhesive, clogging the hoe in its lower bed ; 
where it is dotted with blood-coloured fragments of ochreish earth, 
proving the presence of oxidising and chalybeate efficients, and 
with a fibrous light-red matter, apparently decayed coco-roots. 
At a depth of from 2 to 3 feet water oozes from the greasy walls 
of the pit. When digging through these formations, the gum copal 
occui*s in the vegetable soil overlying the clayey subsoil. 

A visit to the little port of Saadani afforded different resulta 
Attor crossing 1) miles of alluvial and maritime plain, covered 
with a rank vegetation of spear- grass and low' thorns, with occa- 
sional mimosas and tall hyphaenas, which have supplanted the coco, 
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the traveller finds a few scattered specimens of the living tree and 
pits dotting the ground. The diggers, however, generally advance • 
another mile to a distinctly formed sea-beach, marked with lateral ^ 
bands of quartzose and water-rolled pebbles, and swelling gradu- 
ally to 150 feet from the alluvial plain. The thin but rich vege- 
table covering supports a luxuriant thicket, the subsoil is red and 
sandy, and the colour darkens as the excavation deepens. After 
3 feet, fibrous matter appears, and below this copal, dusty and 
comminuted, is blended with the red ochreish earth. The guides 
assert that they have not hit upon the subsoil of blue clay, but 
they never dig lower than a man’s waist, and the pits are seldom 
more than 2 feet in depth. Tliougli the soil is red, the copal of 
Saadani is little prized ; being of a dull white colour, it is usually 
designated as “chakazi.’’ 

On the line inland from Bagamoyo and Kaole the copal-tree 
was observed at rare intervals in the forests, and the pits extended^ 
as far as Mulionyera, about 40 miles in direct distance from the 
coast. The produce of this country, though not first-rate, is con- 
sidered far superior to that about Saadani. 

Good copal is dug in the vicinity of Mbuamaji, and the diggings 
are said to extend to 6 marches inland. The Wadenkereko, a 
wild tribe, mixed with and stretching southwards of the Wazara- 
rao, at a distance of two days’ journey from the sea, supply a 
mixed q\iality, more often white than red. The best gums are 
procured from Ilunda and its adjacent districts. Frequent feuds 
with the citizens deter the. wild peojde from venturing out of their 
jungles, and thus the Banyans of Mbuamaji find two small dows 
sufficient for the carriage of their stores. At that port the price 
of copal varies from 2 dol. 50 cents to 3 dollars per frasilah. 

The banks of the Buliji River,* especially the northern district 
of ^\7inde, supply the finest and best of copal ; it is dug by the 
Wawande tribe, who either carry it to Kikunya and other ports 
or sell it to travelling hucksters. The price in loco is from 
1 dol. 50 cents to 2 dollars per frasilah ; on the coast it rises to 
3 dol. 50 cents. At all these places the tariff varies with the 
Bombay market, and in 1858 little was exported owing to the 
enlistment of free labourers.” 

In the vicinity of Kilwa, for 4 marches inland, copal is dug 
up by the 3Iandandu and other tribes ; owing to the facility of 
carriage and the comparative safety of the country it is somewhat 
dearer than that purchased on the banks of the Rufiji. The copal 
of Ngao (Mqnghou) and the Lindi creek is much cheaper than 


* Pedro Rezende, Secretary to the Count of Linhares (‘Breve Tratado’ &c 
anno n>35, quoted by Mr. Guillain. in a work before alluded to), mentions ai^ongst 
the exiwrts from Monfia (Mafiyah island) a quantity of resin, which appears to be 
copal pfocured from the banks of the Rufiji River. 
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at Kilwa ; the produce, however, is variable in quality, being mostly 
, a dull-white chakazi. 

Like that of East African produce generally, the exploitation of 
•copal is careless and desultoiy. The diggers are of the lowest 
classes, and hands are much wanted. Near the seaboard it is 
worked by the fringe of Moslem negroids called the Wamrima or 
Coast clans ; each gang has its own mtu mku or akida’ao (mu- 
caddura — headman), who, by distributing the stock, contrives to 
gain more and to labour less than his followers. In the interior it is 
exploited by the Wiishenzi or heathen, who work independently of 
one another. V/hen there is no blood- feud they carry it down to 
the coast, otherwise they must await the visits of petty retail 
dealers from the ports, who enter the country with ventures of 10 
or 12 dollars, and barter for it cloth, beads, and wire. The 
kosi — south-west or rainy monsoon — is the only period of work ; 
the kaskazi or dry season is a dead time. The hardness of the 
ground is too much for the energies of the people : moreover, 
‘‘ kaskazi copal ” gives trouble in washing on account of the sand 
adhering to its surface, and the flakes are liable to break. As a 
rule, the apathetic Moslem and the futile heathen will not labour 
whil^t a pound of grain remains in their huts. The more civi- 
lized use a little jembe or hoe, an implement about as efficient as 
the wooden spade with wliich an English child makes dirt-pies. 

The people of the interior “ crow^ a hole about 6 inches in 
diameter with a pointed stick, and scrape out the loosened earth 
with the hand as far as the arm will reach. They desert the 
digging before it is exhausted ; and although the labourers could 
each, it is calculated, easily collect from 10 to 12 lbs. per diem, 
they prefer sleeping through the hours of heat, and content them- 
selves w ith as many ounces. Whenever upon the coast there is a 
blood-feud — and these are uncommonly frequent — a drought, a 
famine, or a pestilence, workmen strike work, and cloth and beads 
are offered in vain. It is evident that the copal-mine can never 
be regularly and efficiently worked as long as it continues in 
the hands of such unworthy miners. The energy of Europeans, 
men of capital and purpose, settled on the seaboard with gangs of 
foreign workmen, would soon remedy existing evils ; but they 
would require not only the special permission, but also the pro- 
tection of the local government. And although the intensity of 
the competition principle amongst the Arabs has not yet emulated 
the ferocious rivalry of civilization, the new settlers must expect 
considerable opposition from those in possession. Though the 
copal diggings are mostly situated beyond the jurisdiction of 
Zanzibar, the tract labours under all the disadvantages of a mono- 
poly : the diwans, the heavy merchants, and the petty traders of 
the coast derive from it, it is supposed, profits varying from, 80 to 
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100 per cent Like other African produce, though almost dirt- 
cheap, it becomes dear by passing through many hands, and the* 
frasilah, worth from 1 to 3 dollars in the interior, acquires a value 
of from 8 to 9 dollars at Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar is the principal mart for perhaps the finest and largest 
ivory in the world. It collects the produce of the lands lying 
between the parallels of 2^ N. lat. and 10® S. lat., and the area 
extends from the coast to the regions lying westward of the Tan- 
ganyika Lake. It is almost the only legitimate article of traffic 
for which caravans now visit the interior. 

An account of the ivory markets in Inner Africa will remove 
sundry false impressions. The Arabs are full of fabulous reports 
concerning regions where the article may be purchased for its cir- 
cumference in beads, and greed of gain has led many oF them to 
danger and deatli. Wherever tusks are used as cattle-pens or to 
adorn graves, the reason is that they are valueless on account of 
the want of conveyance. 

The elephant has not wholly disappeared from the maritime 
regions^ of Zanzibar. It is found, especially during the rainy mon- 
soon, a few miles behind Pangani town : it exists also amongst the 
Wazegura, as far as their southern limit, the Gama River. The 
Wadoe hunt the animal in the vicinity of Shakini, a peak wdthin 
sight of Zanzibar. Though killed out of Uzaramo and Khutu, it 
is found upon the banks of the Kingani and the Rufiji rivers. 
The coast people now sell their tusks for 30 to 35 dollars’ worth of 
cloth, beads, and wire per frasilah. 

In Western Usagara the elephant extends from Maroro to 
Ugogi. The people, however, being rarely professional hunters, 
content themselves with kee])ing a look-out for the bodies of animals 
that have died of thirst or of wounds received elsew here. As the 
chiefs are acquainted with the luxuries of the coast, their demands 
are fantastic. They will ask, for instance, for a large tusk — the 
frasilah is not used in inland sales — a copper caldron worth 15 
dollars ; a khesi, or fine cloth, costing 20 dollars ; and a variable 
quantity of blue and white cottons : thus, an ivory, weighing 
perhaps 3 farasilah, may be obtained for 50 dollars. 

Ugogo and its encircling deserts are peculiarly rich in elephants. 
The people are eminently hunters, and, as has been remarked, they 
trap the animals, and in droughty seasons they find many dead in 
the jungles. Ivory is somewhat dearer in Ugogo than in Unyam- 
wezi, as caravans rarely visit the coasts. It is generally bartered 
to return caravans for slaves brought from the interior : of these, 
five or six represent the value of a large tusk. 

The ivory of Unyamwezi is collected from the districts of 
Mgunda Mkhali, Usukuraa, Umanda, Usagozi,and other adjacent 
regiojis. When the ‘‘ Land of the Moon” was first visited by the 
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Arabs they purchased, it is said, 10 farasilah of ivory with 1 frasllah 
‘of the cheap white or blue porcelains. The price is now between 
30 and 35 dullai's per frasilah in cloth, beads, and. wire. The 
Africans, ignoring the frasilah, estimate the value of the tusk by 
its size and quality ; and the Arabs ascertain its exact weight by 
ste(*lyards. Moreover, they raise the weight of what they purchase 
to 48 lbs., and diminish that which they sell to 2 3 '50 lbs., calling 
both by the same name, frasilah. When the Arab wdshes to 
raise an outfit at Unyanyembe he can always command 3 gorahs of 
domestics (locally worth 30 dollars) per frasilah of ivory. Mer- 
chants ^visiting Karagwah, where the ivory is of superior quality, 
lay in a stock of white, pink, blue, green, and coral beads, and brass 
armlets, which must be made up at Unyanyembe to suit the tastes 
of the people. Cloth is little in demand. For 1 frasilah of beads 
and brass ware tliey purchase about one and a half of ivory. At 
K'hokoro the price of tusks has greatly risen ; a large specimen 
can scarcely be procured under 40 doti of domestics, 1 frasilah of 
brass wire, and 100 fundo of coloured beads. The tusks collected 
in this country are firm, white, and soft, sometimes attaining the 
weight of 6 farasihih (210 lbs.). The small quantity collected in 
Ubena, Urori, and the regions cast of the Tanganyika Lake, 
resembles that of Kdiokoro. 

The ivory of Ujiji is collected from the provinces lying around 
the northern third of the lake, especially from L ruiidi and Uvira. 
These tusks have one great defect ; though white and smooth when 
fre^hly taken from the animal, they put forth after a time a sepia- 
coloured or dark brown spot, extending like a ring over the surface, 
which gradually spreads and injures the texture. Such is the 
“ Jendai” or ‘‘Gendai” ivory, well known at Zanzibar; it is apt 
to flake off outside, and is little prized on account of its lightness. 
At Ljlji tusks were cheap but a few' years ago, now they fetch an 
equal weight of porcelain or glass beads, in addition to which the 
owners — they are generally many — dt uiaiid from 4 to 8 cloths. 
Comj)etition, which amongst the Arabs is ir>ually somewhat unscru- 
pulous, has driven the ivory -merchant to regions far w est of the Tan- 
ganyika, and geography will thrive upon the losses of commerce. 

he process of elephant-hunting, the complicated division of 
the spoils, and the mode of trans])orting tusks to the coast, have 
already l)een described. A quantity of ivory, as has appeared, is 
wasted in bracelets, armlets, and other ornaments. This would 
not be the case were the imports better calculated to suit the tastes 
of the people. At present the cloth- stuffs are little prized, and 
the beads are not sufficiently varied for barbarians who, eminently 
fickle, require change by way of stimulant. The Arabs seek in 
ivory sLx qualities : it must be white, heavy, soft, thick— especially 
at the point— gently curved— when too much bent it loses from 
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10 to 14 per cent. — and it must be marked with dark surface-lines 
like cracks running longitudinally towards the point It is evident ’ 
from the preceding details that the Arab merchants gain but littl^ 
beyond a livelihood in plenty and dignity by their expeditions to 
the interior. An investment of 1000 dollars rarely yields more 
than 70 farasilah (2450 lbs.) Assuming the high price of Zanzibar 
at an average of 50 dollars per frasilah, the stock would be worth 
3500 dollars — a net profit of 2500 dollars. Against this, however, 
must be set otf the price of porterage and rations — equal to at 
least 5 dollars per frasilah — the enormous interest upon the capital, 
the wastage of outfit, and the risk of loss, which, upon the whole, 
is excessive. Though time, toil, and sickness, not being matters 
of money, are rarely taken into consideration by the Eastern man, 
they must be set down on the loss side of the account. It is 
therefore plain that commercial operations on such a scale can 
be remunerative only to a poor people, and that they can bp 
rendered lucrative to capitalists only by an extension and a 
development which, depending solely upon improved conveyance, 
must be brought about by the energy of Europeans. For long 
centuries past and for centuries to come the Semite and the Hamite 
have been and will be contented with human labour. The first 
thought which suggests itself to the sons of Japhet is a tramroad 
from the coast to the Lake regions. 

The subject of ivory as sold at Zanzibar is as complicated as 
that of sugar in Great Britain or of cotton m America. A de- 
tailed treatise would here be out of place, but the following notices 
may serve to convey an idea of the trade. 

The nierchants at Zanzibar recognise in ivory, the produce of 
these regions, three several qualities. The best, a wliite, soft, and 
large variety, w ith small bamboo, is that from the Banadir, Brava, 
Makdishn, and Marka. A somewhat inferior kind, on account of 
its hardness, is brought from the countries of Chaga, Umasai, and 
Nguru. The Wamasai often spoil their tusks by cutting them, for 
the facility of transport ; and, like the people of Nguru and other 
tribes, they stain the exterior by sticking the tooth in the sooty 
rafters of their chimneyless huts, with the idea that so treated it 
will not crack or split in the sun. This red colour, erroneously 
attributed at Zanzibar to the use of ghee, is removed by the 
people with blood, or cowdung mixed with water. Of these varieties 
Jhe smaller tusks fetch from 40 to 50 dollars ; if they attain 
a length of 6 feet, the price would be 12/.; and some choice 
specimens 7^ feet long fetch GO/. A lot of 47 tusks was seen 
to tetch 1500/. ; the average weight of each was 95 lbs., 80 being 
consideretl moilerate, and from 70 to 75 lbs. poor. ^ 

The second quality is that imported from the regions about the 
Nyassa Lake, and carried to Kilwa by the AVabisa, the Wahiao, 
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the Wangindo, the Wamakua, and other clans. The “Bisha 
• ivory ” formerly found its way to the Mozambique, but the barba- 
rians have now learned to prefer Zanzibar ; and the citizens 
welcome them, as they sell their stores more cheaply than the 
Wahiao, who have become adepts in coast arts; The ivory of 
the Wabisa, though white and soft, is generally small, the full 
length of a tusk being 7 feet. The price of the “bab kalasi” — 
scrivellos or small tusks, under 20 lbs. — is from 24 to 25 dollars ; 
and the value increases at the rate of somewhat less than 1 dollar 
per lb. The “ bab gujrati or kashshi,’^* — medium size of 20 to 
45 lbs. — fetches 50 to 60 dollars. The ‘‘ bab wilaiti,”t or large, 
which ranges from 45 to 100 lbs., may be purchased for 52 dollars 
per frasilah. 

The third and least valued quality is the western ivory, the 
Gendai, and other varieties imported from Usagara, Uhehe, Urori, 
Unyamwezi, and its neighbourhood. The price varies according 
to size, form, and weight, from 45 to 56 dollars per frasilah. 

The trans])ort of ivory to the coast, and the profits derived by 
the maritime settlers, Arab and Indian, have been described. 
When all fees have been paid, the tusk, guarded against 
smuggling by the custom - house stamp, is sent to Zanzibar. 
On the island scrivellos under 6 lbs. in weight are not registered. 
According to the late Lieutenant-Colonel Hamerton, the annual 
average of large tusks is not less than 20,000. The people of 
the country make the weight range between 17,000 and 25,000 
farasilah. The tusk is larger at Zanzibar than elsewhere. At 
Mozambique, for instance, 60Ibs. >\ould be considered a good 
average for a lot. Monster tusks are spoken of. Specimens of 
5 farasilah are not very rare, and the people have traditions that 
these wonderful armatures have extended to 227 lbs., and even to 
280 lbs. each. 

Amongst the minor articles of export from the interior, hippo- 
potamus teeth have been enumerated. Beyond the coast, how- 
ever, they form but a slender item in the caravan load. In the 
inner regions they are bought in retail : the price ranges between 
1 and 2 fun do of beads, and at times 3 may be procured for a 
shukkah. On the coast they rise, when fine, to 25 dollars per 
frasilah. At Zanzibar a large lot, averaging 6 to 8 lbs. in weight 
(12 lbs. would be about the largest), will sell for 60 dollars; per 
frasilah of 5 lbs. from 40 to 45 dollars ; whilst the smallest fetch 

* Ttie bab k^hshi is that intended for the Cntch market. The tusk must be of 
middling size, little beut, yerj* bluff at the point (it is intended for rings and arm- 
lets) ; the ggth must be a short span and three fingers, the bamboo shallow and 

-n a ^ ^ Ivory fulfilling all these conditions will sell as high as 

<0 dollars per frasilah. ® 

‘s^rfsTreTerred.' “ European and American 
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from 5 to 6 dollars. Of surpassing hardness, they are still used 
in Europe for artificial teeth. In America porcelain bids fair • 
to supplant them. 

The gargatan (karkadan ?), or small black rhinoceros with a 
double horn” is as common as the elephant in the interior. The price 
of the horn is regulated by its size ; a small specimen is to be 
bought for 1 jembe or iron hoe. WTien large the price is doubM. 
Upon the coast a lot fetches from 6 to 9 dollars per frasilah, which 
at Zanzibar increases to 8 to 12 dollars. The inner barbarians 
apply plates of the horn to helcomas and ulcerations, and they cut 
it into bits, which are bound with twine round the limb, like the 
wooden mpigi or hirizi. Large horns are imported through 
Bombay to ('hina and Central Asia, where it is said the people 
convert them into drinking-cups, which sweat if poison be admi- 
nistered in them: thus they act like the Venetian glass of our 
ancestors, and are as highly prized as that eccentric fruit the coco 
de mer. The Arabs of Maskat and Yemen cut them into sword- 
hilts, dagger-hafts, tool-handles, and small boxes for tobacco, and 
other articles. They greatly prize, and will pay 12 dollars per 
frasilah for, the spoils of the kobaoba, or long-homed white rhi- 
noceros, which, however, appears no longer to exist in the latitudes 
westward of Zanzibar island. 

Black cattle are seldom driven dowm from the interior, on 
account of the length and risk of the journey. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the trade is capable of extensive development. The 
price of full-grown bullocks varies, according to the distance from 
the coast, between 3 and 5 doti ; whilst that of cows is about 
double. When imported from the mainland ports, 1 dollar per 
head is paid as an octroi to the government, and about the same 
sum for passage-money. As Banyans will not allow this traffic 
to be conducted by their own craft, it is confined to the Moslem 
population. The island of Zanzibar is supplied with black cattle, 
chiefly from the Banadir and Madagascar, places beyond the 
range of this description. The price of bullocks varies from 5 to 
8 dollars, and of cows from 6 to 9 dollars. Goats and sheep 
abound throughout Eastern Africa. The former, which are 
preferred, cost in the maritime regions from 8 to 10 shukkah 
merkani in Usagara, the most distant province which exports 
them to Zanzibar, they may be bought for 4 to 6 shukkah per 
head. The Wasaw ahili conduct a small trade in this live stock 
and sell them upon the island for 4 to 5 dollars per head. From 
their large profits, however, must be deducted the risk of transport, 
the price of passage, and the octroi, which is 25 cents per head. ’ 

^ The exceptional expense of man-carri^e renders the exporta- 
tion of hides and horns from the far interior impossible. The 
former are sold with the animal, and are used for shields, bedding. 
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saddle-bags, awnings, sandals, and similar minor purposes. Skins, 
as has been ex])lained, are in some regions almost the only wear ; 
consequently the spoils of a fine goat command, * even in far 
*(L--ukunia, a doti of domestics. The principal wild hides, which, 
liowever, rarely find their way to the coast, are those of the rhino- 
ceros — much prized by the Arabs for targes — the lion and the 
leopard, the giratfe and the buffalo, the zebra and the quagga. 
I lorns are allowed to crumble upon the ground. The island of 
Zanzibar exports hides and skitis, which are principally those of 
bullocks and goats brouglit from Brava, Marka, ]\lakdishu, and 
the Somali country. The korjah or score of the former has risen 
from 10 to 24 dollars ; and the people have learned to mix them 
with the spoils of wild animals, especially the buffalo. When 
taken from the animal the hides are pinned down with pegs passed 
through holes in the edges ; thus they diy w ithout shrinking, and 
become stiff as boards. When thoroughly sun-parched they are put 
in soak and are pickled in sea- water for forty-eight hours ; thus 
softened, they are again stretched and staked, that they may remain 
smooth : as they are carelessly removed by the natives, the meat, 
fat, flippers, ears, and all the parts likely to be corrupted, or to 
prevent close stowage, are cut off whilst wet. They are again 
thoroughly sun-iiried, the grease which exudes during the ope- 
ration is scraped off, and they are beaten with sticks to expel 
the dust. The Hamburg merchants paint their hides with an 
arsenical mixture, which preserves them during the long months of 
magazine-storing and sea-voyao-e. The French and American 
traders omit this operation, and their hides suffer severely from 
insects. 

Details concerning the growth of cereals in the interior have 
occurred in the preceding })ages. Drain is never exjx^rted from the 
lands lying hevoiid the maritime regions ; yet the disforesting of the 
island of Zanzibar and the extensive plantations of clove 4rees ren- 
dering a large importation of cereaF necessary to the Arabs, an 
active busiiuv'^s is carried on by .\rab dows from the whole of the 
coast between Tanga and Ngao (Monghou), and during the dear 
season, after the rains, considerable profits are realised. The com 
measures used by the Biinyans are as follows : — 

2 kulmlsih (f'ach fmm to 1’50 lbs., in fact, our “quart"’) = 1 kisaga. 

a kubaUah = 1 pi.-hi (in Khutu the pishi = 2 kubabah). 

4 kubabah = 1 kavla (equal to 2 man). 

2-t kayla = 1 fiasUah. 

GO kayla = 1 jizlali, in Kisawahili mzo. 

20 fara^ilah 2 = 1 kaiuli (candy). 

As usual in these lands, the kubabah or unit is made to be 
ai'bitrar}- ; it is divided into two kinds, large and small. The 
measure is usually a gourd. 
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The only timber now utilized in commerce is the mukanda’a or red 
and white man^ove, which supplies the well-known bordi or Zanzi-, 
bar rafters.” They are the produce of the fluviatile estuaries and the 
marine lagoons, and attain large dimensions under the influence ctf 
potent heat and copious rains. The best is the red variety, which, 
when thrown upon the shore, stains the sand ; it grows on the soft 
and slimy bank, and ancliors itself with ligneous shoots to the 
shifting soil. The white mangrove, springing from harder ground, 
dispenses with these supports ; it is called inti wa muytu (“ wild 
wood”), and is quickly destrojed by worms. Indeed, all the 
bordi at Zanzibar begin to fail after the fifth year if exposed to 
the humid atmosphere ; at Maskat it is said they will last nearly a 
century. Tlie rafter trade is conducted by Arab dows : the crews 
fell the trees, after paying 2 or 3 dollars in cloth by way of ada 
or present to the diwan, w'ho permits them to hire labourers. The 
korjah or score of cut and trimmed red mangrove rafters for- 
inerly\ost at Zanzibar 1 dollar ; the price has now^ risen to 2 to*3 
dollars. This timber finds its way to Aden and the woodless Ifi&ids 
of Iiiasteru and Western Arabia ; at Jeddah tliey have been known 
to fetch 1 dollar each. 

The maritime regions also supply a small quantity of the 

grenadille wood,” called by the people, who confound it with 
real ebony (Diospyros ebenus), abnus and plngii. It is not so 
brittle as ebony; it is harder than Hgnum-vit3B (G. oflBcinalis), 
spoiling the common saw^ and is readily recognised by its weight 
As it does not absorb water or grease, it is sent to Europe for the 
mouth-pieces and flanges of instruments, and for the finer parts of 
mills. The people use it in the interior for pipe-bowds. 

The mj)ira or caoutcliouc-trec (I icus elastica) grows abundantly 
throughout the maritime regions. A few lumps of the gum were 
brought to Zanzibar at the request of a merchant, who offered 
a larp sura for a few tons, in the vain hope of stimulating the 
exploitation of this valuable article. The specimens were not 
however, cast in moulds as by the South American Indians ; they 
were full of water, and even fouler than those brought from Mada- 
g^car. lo develop the trade European supervision would be 
absolutely necessary during the season for tapping the trees 

A tret ffrowing u])on the coast and common in Madao^ascar 
produces, when an mci»ion has been made in the bark, a'iuice 
mspipiting to the consistency of soft soap, and much resembline 
the Indian ‘•kokam ’ This “kanya” is eaten by Arabs and 
Atneans, with the idea that it “ moistens the body in cases of 
stiff joints, swellings of the extremities, and contractions of the 
sinews. It is melted over the fire and is rubbed into the skin for 
a fortnight or three weeks. 

The jiroduce and the value of tlie coco and areca palms have 
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already been noted. Orchella-wced (Rocilla fuciformis ?), a lichen 
. nio>t valuable in dyeing, is found, according to the late Lieut.- 
( ’oloiad llainerton, growin2“ on trees and rocks throughout the 
Inaritiiiu' reirious. 4 lie important growths of the interior are 
the tVankiiuanise and bdelliuni, the coffee and nutmeg — which, 
hovvoor, are still in a wild i?tate — the tamarind, and the sisam or 
black wood. The larjrest planks are made of the intimbati 
(Atrican teak?) and tiie invule ; they are now* exj)orted from the 
('oa^t to tln^ i^Iand, where they have almost died out. As the art 
of -avvinir is unknowm, a finelarire tree is invariably sacrificed for a 
>ini:Ie board. It was the opinion of the late Lieutenant-( olonel 
Ilaiinn'ton that a .siw-mill at the mouth of the Pangani Kiver 
would, if ^anctioned by the local government, be highly remu- 
nerative. 

( owries, cal]e<l by the Arabs kanre, in Kisawahili kheto, and in 
the interior simbi, an* colle(*t('d from various places in the coast- 
it'gion bt'tween Has Hafiin and the Mozambique. This trade is 
in 'tin* hands of Mo>lein hucksters ; tlui Ikinyan, who has no 
objection to tin* valuable i\ory or hip}M)])otanius tooth, finds his 
rehiritm averse to tiu* \ili* s|K)iU of the ( }pnra. (’owries are pur- 
('ha-ed on tin* mainland by a curious >p(*eimen of the “round- 
trade;" money is not takmi, so the article sold measure for 
mea>ure of holcu^ grain. From Zanzibar tiu* cowrie takes two 
directions. it form> tin* currency of tiu* regions north of the 
“ Land of the Moon," and is oeca>ionally demanded as an ornament 
in I nyamwezi, the n*turn African ]x>rters, whose labour costs them 
notiiing, *>ften partly load tiieniselves with the arti<*le : the Arab, 
on tile otluT hand, whos<*hloni visits the nortlu*rn kingdoms, does not 
find compen>;ition for jiorteraire and rations. 4'he second and 
princij>iil us<* of cowrie^ is for exportation to the West African 
coast, w lu're tlu*y are iK>ed in eurrt'ncy — 50 >t rings, eacli of 40 shells, 
ora total of repn'>enting tiu* dollar.* This, in former days 

a mo^t lucrative trade, is m^w n(*arlv mim'd. C’owries were pur- 
chased at 7.') cents {H*r ji/lah, w hii h n*prescnts from 3 to 3i sacks, 
ot whi('h mneh, in»wevtT, was wortiilcv-. The sacks in which they 
were >hipj)t*d co.-t in Zanzibar I dollar 44 cents, and fetched in 

est Atrii'a 8 or ’d dt»llars. The ^helIs sold at the rate of 80/. 
(tin/ was the average Fnglish price) per ton; thus the profits 
wen* e>timatcd at 0<><>pt'r ei*nt., and a Hamburg house rose, it is 
said, by this traffic, from 1 to 18 >hips, of which 7 were annually 
engaged in >hipping cowries. From 75 cents the price rose to 
4 dollars, it e\en att, lined a maximum of 10 dollars, the medium 
being fi and 7 dollars per jizlah, and the profits necessarily 
declined. 

The ^aine ot cowries »« of course iiifinitelv various ; that assumed in the text 
■w.is the usual rate on the W t>t Afiican c*^ast at>oot twenty y^ ars ago. 
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The other articles exported from the coast to Zanzibar are 
l)ees’-wax and honey, tortoiseshell and ambergris, ghee, tobacco, the • 
sugar-cane, the wild arrowroot, gums, and fibrous substances ; 
of these many have been noticed, and the remainder are of too* 
trifling a value to deserve attention. 

To conclude the subject of commerce in East Africa. It is 
rather to the merchant than to the missionarj' that we must look 
for the regeneration of the country by the development of her 
reM)urces. The attention of the civilised world, now^ turned 
towards this hitherto n(‘glected reirion, will ])resently cause slavery 
to cease ; man will not ri^k his all in petty and ])assi unless feuds 
undertaken to sell his weaker neighbour; and commerce, which 
induces maiu>uetu(h‘ of maniu^rs, will create wants and interests at 
]>re>ent unknown. As tin* remote is graduallv drawn nigh, and 
th(‘ ditficult becomes at'ce-sible, the intercourse of man — strongest 
instrument of ci>ili>ation in the hand of Proviihmce — will raise 
Africa to that place in tlie great republic of nations from which shcT. 
has hitherto been mdiapj)ily excluded. 

Already a line of steam navigation from the Ca])e of (^ood 
Ho|x 3 to Aden and the Ued Sea, touching at the various im- 
j)ortant posts upon tin* mainland and the islands of East Africa, 
has been proposed. This will be the first step tow'ards material 
imj)rovement Tlu' ])r('C(Mling pages have, it is believtul, con- 
vinced the reader that the ctmstruction i»f a tramroad through a 
countrv^ abounding in timbi'r and iron, and where only one pass of 
any importance })n'S(»nt< itstdf, will l)e attended with no engineer- 
ing ditfi(Mdtit's. A'^ the land now' lie-^, trade stagnates, loanable 
ca|>ital remains idl(\ j)n)diu‘e is depreciated, and new^ stoats of 
enterpris*' are unexplored. The >]>(vitic for existing evils is to be 
found in faciliiating intero.ur-e between the interior and the 
eoa^'t, and that thi^ will m due ^eason be efl'ected we may no 
longer doubt. 
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5 

o 

48 

31 

33 
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ai 
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42 

31 

26 

35 
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5 

4 

44 

31 

17 

40 
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5 

7 

22 

31 

13 

0 
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5 

Kina\\ ani 

5 

8 

6 

31 

2 

30 



fl 

<'anip 

5 

8 

41 

30 

52 

10 



7 
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8 

Salt PoiuU 
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21 

30 

44 
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4 

54 

■>6 

30 

o 

0 

1844 

Mar. 

\ 4 

Ka'^Miire Nlaml, 'fauga-i 

in ika 1 .akt‘ ‘ 

r> 

4^ 

20 

29 

40 

0 


Apr. 

u 

Ka^mi^a, nn Tan tram ika 1 
Uik^> . . . ' \ 

4 

An 

1 5 

29 

50 

0 

•» 


1.'. 

Wafiina. on I'anjiany tka » 
I.ako . . .. ..( 

4 

20 

9 

29 

54 

0 

• • 



('v tKA I'ory Mart , <in \ 

•? 

24 

47 

29 

33 

30 
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Ma> 

1“ 
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4 

7 

20 

29 

43 

0 
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1 

3u 

(’amp 
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54 
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28 

0 


31 

( ’amp 
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58 
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41 

o 


June 1 

('amp 

5 

5 

35 3< » 

48 
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2 

( ’amp 







.t 
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4 
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.. 
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I>ate. Stations. i Latitude S. | Um^jUude E. 


1858. 

June 9 

C^vungu 

1 o 

.. .. ! 4 

56 

16 

o 

31 

49 

- i 

30 1 

.. 

10 ! 

XJvnngu 

Csagozi 

4 

52 

46 

32 

1 

0 ] 

*• 

12 ! 

IJsange 

.. .. 4 

49 

31 . 

32 

13 

0 1 


14 j 

' Tzizari 

.. .. 4 

46 

42 

32 

23 

30 , 


15 1 

, Mimbi 

.. .. 4 

47 

27 1 

32 

27 

0 


17 1 

18 

Irora 

YoiuIm) 

5 

0 

21 

32 

51 

0 

4040 

19 

Kazwi 

.... 5 

1 

3 

33 

3 

0 



/' ’/ niu I\i f.rt h J.okr Xyn nza. 


July 9 

Village 







It 

Clikampuri 

4 

46 

27 

33 

I 

0 

12 

I’lijambewa 

4 

36 

46 

32 

58 

0 

13 

(bijambovra 

4 

.30 

46 

32 

56 

0 

15 

lUuoia 

4 

23 

35 

.32 

55 

30 

16 

Ckamba 

4 

14 

47 

32 

54 

0 

17 

Cyombo 

4 

5 

35 

,32 

51 

0 

18 

I kniu 

3 


34 

32 

47 

30 

19 

M>a]ala 

3 

.50 

19 

32 

47 

0 

20 

Mgogwa 

3 

46 

24 

32 

48 

0 

22 

Senagorigo . , 

3 

42 

53 

32 

48 

40 

21 

Khaliama 

3 

42 

1 

32 

57 

0 

25 

Nimlo 

3 

34 

16 

3.3 

8 

15 

26 

Salawe 

3 

18 

31 

3.1 


40 

27 

Nera i 

3 

7 

22 

33 

10 

30 

29 

Nera 

2 

56 

0 

33 

13 

0 

30 

T'rima 

2 

.52 

36 

33 

17 

.30 

.31 

Crinia 

2 

48 

25 , 

33 

1 1 

30 

Aug. 1 

1 Ckumbi 

2 

40 

41 

3.3 


40 

2 

fsamint 

2 

3f) 

52 i 

33 

i 

10 

3 

Mcanza, on Njanza Lake ' 

2 

24 

39 1 

1 .33 

10 

0 

4 

Ob^rvatory Hill 








,3560 


3940 


3818 

3760 

3740 


FiOfii t to Znitgomfro. 


Dec. 7 
8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
U 
15 

17 

18 
19 
22 
23 


Mnrundusi . 
Kinyanguko 
Rudi 
Mporota 
Iktiko .. 
Inena 
(iinyindo 
Maroro .. 

M iroro . 
Kiperepota .. 
Kisanga 
Kuhemhe 
Camp, Makata 



6 

47 

58 

.36 

'j 

0 



6 

56 

47 

36 

ll 

0 



6 

56 

12 

36 

14 

40 



6 

57 

57 

36 

19 

0 



7 

16 

15 

36 

28 

.30 



” 

1$ 

.55 

36 

30 

40 



7 

21* 

20 

.36 

37 

30 



7 

18 

46 

36 

49 

0 
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Bukton on the Lake Regions of Central Africa. 


From Uyogi to Zungomero — continued. 


Ihito. 

Stations. 

Latitude S. 

Longitude E. 

Altitude 
in Feet. 

1858. 


o f " 

o ' ” 


Dec. *24 

Kikobogo 

7 21 46 

36 58 0 


25 1 

Mbwiga, Mabruki Pass 

7 25 26 

37 3 30 


26 1 

Mbwiga 


i 



Camp 

i 7 29 26 

j 37 10 40 

i 

28 ! 

Kirengwe 



1 

29 1 

1 

Zungomero .. 

. 7 27 9 

1 

37 22 9 

i 1 

330 

1 


From Zungomero to Kondiichi^ on the Sea-coost, 


1859. 

Jan. 29 

Mzegero 

.. ! 7 

0 

19 

38 

38 

0 


30 

Chya Khenge 

.. i 6 

57 

10 

38 

45 

0 


‘ 31 1 

Kisewa 

. .. ; 6 

52 

0 1 

38 

.55 

10 


Feb. 2 

; Kuisi 

. .. 1 6 

45 

50 ' 

j 39 

10 

0 


3 1 

1 Konducbi 

! 

■•'16 

) 

40 

24 i 

39 

16 

30 
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Abd el Al, 257. 

Abdullah, 355. 

Abdullah bin Salim, 182. 

Abyssinia, 2, 22, 166, 368, 391, 397, 
404, 421. 

Achinto, 3. • 

Acrocei'aunian Hills, 240. 

Aden, 8, 1 1, 19, 220, 447, 449. 
iEthiopia, 164, 169. 

Africa, Central Equatorial. 1 ei seq, 

, East, village life in, 362 ei aeq, 

, Southern, 217. 

, Western, 43, 219, 346, 395. 

Ahmed bin Sayf, 100. 

Agulhas, Cape (LaguUas), 32. 

Ain, 49, 

Alberogran, 22. 

Algeria, 40, 404. 

Ali, 49, 50. 

Alluvial valley, 101. 

Altai, 22, 

Amayr bin Said el Shaksi, 256, 259. 
Anderson, Mr., 9. 

Andersson, Mr., 238. 

Angola, 232. 404. 

Angoza, I. 

Arabia, 19, .551, 3G5, 387, 447. 

, Bedouins of, 302. 

— , Southern, 35. 

— , Western, 392. 

Armanika, 273, 278, 280, 28*. 

Ashanti, 279, 3bl. 

Asia, Central, 392. 

, High, 22. 

Atlantic, 22, 26, 30, 1G6, 206. 

Atlas, Mount, 318. 

Atondo, 4.5, 

Axa, 49. 

Baca, 50. 

Bagamoyo, 40, 43, 4.5, 56, 02, 88, 94, 
95, 436, 439. 

Bagdad, 324, 432. 

Baharein, Island of, 49. 

Bahari, or Sea, 234. 

Bahrat an, Shiahs of, 257. 

Bahrein, 50 . 

Bahr el Ghapl, 24, 284. 

Bahri Barori, 297. 


Bakera, 78. 

Balakahari, 130. 

Banadir, 339, 443, 44.5. 

B"ana Dinmga, 70. 

B’angwe, 216, 247. 

Barawa, 31. 

Barr el Banadir, 31, 393, 

Barr el Moli, 30. 

Basrah, 324. * 

Batutah ’Jbn, 3). 

Bayt el Saltanah, 278. * 

Beechey, Bear Admiral, 4, 6, 8. 

Beni Houle, 50, 

Benin, Bights of, 308. 

Berberah, 4, 

Berlin, 22. 

Bette, 31, 310. 

Biafra, Bight of, 308. 

Bissell, Capt., 2. 

Bhutan, 22. 

Blackland, 30. 

Bokero, 76. 

Bomani, 64. 

Bombay, 2, 4, 8. 9, 10, 1 1, lo, 324. 

Bon, 96, 

Boromaji, 4.5. 

Botelho, Sebastian Xavier, Don, 214, 
215. 

Botero, Giovanni, 166. 

Botterill, Mr. Alderman, 432. 

Bourbon, 95. 

Bra^a, 1, 2, 31 , 46, 49, 355, 443, 446. 
Brogain, M., 94, 95. 

Brun-Rollet, M., 276. 

Buist, Dr., 9. 

Burkene, 262, 284. 

Burton, Capt. R. F., 1 et scq. 

, Instructions to, 4 

et seq. 

Csesar, 4. 

Cairo, 8. 

Canibyses, 378, 

Camillus, 376. 

Cape Delgado, 3, 309. 

of Good Hope, 22, 26, 230, 308, 

449. 

— — - Lopez, 309. 

Negro, .509. 
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Carter, Mr., ‘j. 

Caspian, ‘i. 

• (V-ntral Lake, 100, 234. 

• Xu^rrolaiul, 308. 

• Sea, 23.3. 

Tsagara, 132. 

rnyamwezi, 171. 

rnyaiiyeinbe, 179. 

t'zaramo, 62. 

* Ceylon, 171. 

Chae^a, 413. 

(Miaina, .3. 

(Mianduiiu', 97, 

Changa, .')(). 

Chawanilii, 297. 

Chhaga, .3, 2S4, 358, 427. 

China, 437. 

Cliogwe, 374. 

Cliolajhns, 49. 

Chole, 227. 

C)»ri*>topher, Lieutenant W., 2, 

Chya K’henge, 107. 

Cb>dinb<), 189. 

*Clapperton, 284. 

Clarenilon, Lord, 4. 

Colaba, 9. 

(.’onioro NUnuL, 32. 

('loiic.un 39'^. 

Coiuloha, 307. 

C‘>ngo, 166, 307. 

Cooley, Mr., 3, 49^ 125, 166, 231, 233, 
234*, 3i»7. 419. 

Cradook Mountains, 22. 

Cuaiiia, 307. 

Dapper, In*’.. 

Dahomey, 279. 

DaMla. 3. 

Deni 8ej. 234, 237. 

Death, Vale of, 69. 

De Harms. 50. 166, 232, 249. 

Deeean, 190. 

Deiii* !.i Mhora, 71, 95, 96, 99. 
l)c Lajj:oa Ha}', 1. 

Delg.ulo, Cape. 30, 42. 

D ^Iollde\it, .M. S., 306, 

1 l)enkan*\ 284. 

Dilolo Lake. 3o. 

D.Mle 72 
Do C'*ut<t, }. 

Doengo Kngai, 276, 1*84. 

D ildul or Zei'l Jei.ak, 157. 

D’Utda, 6"). 6'‘. 

I)nn:_ninan>, 1 i2, 1J3. 

DiiTlminu 59. (>5. 6'>, 71, 73, 74, 75, 77^ 
7". 96, 107, 112. 

K.isn‘rn Uo-n, 26, 29, 2o7. 

Kg\pt, 26. 174, 31 p, 385, 387, 397, 404. 
Ei Hanadir, 31. 

El-Gibel (tumhr. 284 . 

Kl 312. 


El Islam, 312. 

El Nazlah, 41. 

EIpMnstone, Lord, 9, 11, 

Endia Siriaiii, Mount, 284. 

Erhardt, Rev. J., 3, 167. 

Erythrean Sea, 49, 

Espirito Santo, 307, 

Europe, 27, 92. 

Eyre, Lieutenant-Colonel, 9. 

Fahl bin Xasr, 356. 

Findlay, Mr. A. G., 21. 

Fontaine (pii bouille, 81. 

Francis, Mr. J., 9. 

Frederique, 94. 

Frushard, Captain, 11. 

Fuga, 3, 1.3, 19. 

Fullerton, Captain, H.M.’s LN., 19. 
Fundikira, SuUan, 180, 181, 203, 204, 
301, 304, 310. 

Gaetaw.i, 278, 290. 

Galla, 21 6. 

Oalton, Mr., 49. 

Gama Kiver, 43, 99, 441. 

Gamitto, M., 3. 

(Janza ^Tikono, 154. 

Garbo, 276. 

GeotVro\ , Mr, L., 306. 

Ghatiri, 52. 

Ghaut'«, lol, 284. 

■ , Eastern, 355. 

(iinv iiido, 1.38. 

(ioa’, 400. 

(joina Pa^is, 108 . I09. 

(ioiiibe Niillali, 30. 171, 264. 

Gondar, 234. 

(jondokoro, Austrian 3Iission, 297. 
Gotha, 3. 

Govind River, 30, 307. 

(ira<7a, 25. 

Gray, Dr., 21. 

Great Central Lake, 307. 

Lake, 3. 

(ireece, 105. 

Green Island, 14. 

Gnardafui Cape, 32. 

Giiiliain. M., 96, 167. 

Gulwen, 2, 355. 

Gungu, 216, 224, 229, 251. , 

(iiuitner, Mr., 21 . 

Gazerat, 69, l9o, .391. 

llabey^a, Sultan, 216. 

Ha<lrainaut, 18, 

Haines lliver, 2 

Hanierton, Colonel, 4, 1 1, 12, 13, 14, 15 
17, 42, 94, 357, 438, 444, 448. 

ILunid l>iu Salim, 164, 216. 

Sulavyam. 214, 238. 

Hamilton, Captain A., 2. 

Hanga, 179. • 
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Haran, 397. 

Harar, 28, 54, 368, 404. 

Hardy, Lieutenant, 2, 128, 306. 

Haruii el Kashid, 50. 

Hasan, 50. 

Hazramaut, 49, 100, 381, 405, 

Hebwe Stream, 244. 

Hembe, 71, 96, 

Hemosura Lake, 233. 

Himalaya, 106, 171, 206, 207, *283. 
Hinawi tribe, 52. 

Hocera, 49. 

Hooker, Dr. J. D.,2l, 

Hunimah, 40, 

Humo, 40. 

Hunda, 439. 

Ibanda, 265, 275. 

Ibn Hahib, 259. 

Ihiird, 179, 180. 

Ikuka, t28. 

Ikwa, 305, 

India, 40, 142, 145, 172, 176, 181, 202. 

, Western, 41, 17*2, 207, 219, 243, 

398, 399, 400. 

Indian Ocean, *2, 27, 29, 30 , 58, 59, 120, 
238, 306. 

Peninsula, 101, 284. 

Inena, 128. 

Inenge, 118, 119, 120, 

Insigazi, 244, 245. 

Iramba, 114, 279. 

Iron^, Sultan, 229, 304. 

Isa bin Hosayn, 294. 

Isainiru, 279. 

Ititenya, 180. 

Iwemba, 258, 305. 

Jambeho, 209, 210. 

Jami, Shajkh, 54. 

Japan, 1 . 

Jeddah, 447. 

Jezirah, 37, 274. 

Jiwe la Mkoa, 139, I •’’5, 157, 158. 

la Singa, 155. 

Jiweni, 158. 

Joiio dos Santos, 214. 

Juba, 30 , 44, 307. 

Jumah, 96, 99, 145. 

Kabiza, Sultan. 216. 

Kabizia, 245, 246. 

Kabogo, or Kavogo, 244. 

Kadiaro, 23. 

Kafirira, 301. 

Kafirland, 49, 391, 

Kafrira, Sultan, 187. 

Kafuro, 28. 

Kagunga, 248. 

Kajjanjeri, 191. 

Kalal«, Sultan. 301. 


Kaiinena, Sultan, 216, 224, 225, 226, 
229, 251. 

Kanoni, 231, 248, 278. 

Kanyenye, 151, 152, 154. 

Kanze, Sultan, 278, 281. • 

Kaole, 14, 26, 40, 45, 62, 65, 87, 439. 
Karagwah, 18, 27, 171, 180, 183, 202, 
205, 219, 290 ct seq. 

Karangasa, 155. 

Kariba, 254. 

Karungu, 256. 

Kasai, 30. 

Kasanji Valley, 55. 

Kasanyare, Sultan, 181. 

Kaseiige, I, 7, 26, 214, 246, 253, 255, 
257, 289, 351, 

Kaskazi, 285. 

Katanda, 283. 

Katanga, 255. 

Katata, 255. 

Katonga River, 290, 296. 

Kaus, 285. • 

Kausar, 398, 

Kavinvira, 254. 

Kawire, 256. 

kawele, 208, 213, 214, 215, 216, 221, 
224, 227, 229, 246, 247, 254, 256, 
397. 

Kazeh, 169, 179, 180, 181, 185, 186, 
208, 260 et scq. 

Kazembe, 3, 169, 255, 256, 257, 258, 
280, 289, 305, 388. 

Kazi Muhiyy el Diu, 13, 54. 

Kei, 169. 

Kenia, 276, 277. 

Kerewe, 272. 

K hahama, 267, 268. 

Khambi, 107, 244, 245. 

Khartum, 284. 

Khokho, 1.52, 153, 1.54, 155, 256, 257. 
Khokoro, 180, 195, 289, 298, 300, 305, 
442. 

K’hunde, 306. 

Khutu, 28, 40, 59, 72, 74, 78, 82, 86, 
88, 94, 97, 99, 101, 124, 142, 180, 
219. 300, 390, 400, 417. 

Valley, 16. 

K’hwale Island, 33. 

Kibaiba, 254. 

Kibuga, 280, 289, 296. 

Kibuya, Sultan, 155. 

KiJunda, 69, 71. 

Kifukuro, l.W, 151. 

Kigandu, 181. 

Kigari, 247, 248. 

Kigwa, 171, 178, 179. 

Kikhulu, 76. 

Kikoboga, 125. 

Kikuuya, 439. 

Kilima-Ngao, 3, 23, 234, 274, 276, 284 
Kilwa, 1,2, 12, 18, 19, 31, 39, 40 , 42. 
46, 48, 51, 79, 127, 128, 160 et seq. 
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Kilwa. I.akt‘, 14, 2‘J3. 

Isliimi, .')l. 

• KiMwaui, IS. 

Kiiiiauu, 3u:i. 

KnnMt.Te, 3, 4S, 3r)r>. 

Kin.iH.uji, 20‘j. 

Kuiptiu, 27, 42, 43, 4 .'), r>S, (>*>, 71, 
74, S3, yj, Ui:», 113, 120, 205, 3uS, 
441. 

Kinparu, 7(1. 

Kiiioui, Sultan, 2 r» 8 . 

Kiiiv amv\<*/i, l‘)8. 

Kni}iinpuku, 12 ‘J, 

Kipamliawf, Siiltaii, 30O, 

Kiporepfta, 127. 

Kipiri, WKi. 

Kipuuibui, 45. 

Kiranpa-Ilanpu, r>r», ♦1'^. 

Kirmpawana, I07, IJ4. 125, 127, 134, 
145, 14'J, 300. 

Sultan, I2i». 

Kirin ge, 124. 

Kirira, 187, 203, 241, 215, 24(1, 297. 
Kirnni, 73, 74. 

Kiruruino, 157, 158. 

Kisahi'iipo, 45, 1(^0. 

Kisaki, 73. 

Kis;\nga, 124, 125, 12S. 127. 
Kisa^ahill, 40, 49, 179, I ’O, 407, 
43(». 

• Kosi, 39. 

Kisi'iipa, 128. 

Kisoso, Sultan, 250 , 

Kisimani, 44. 

— Matiyah, 3or>. 

KiMwa, 30. 

Kitanpnro, or Uiver of KaragwaK, 208, 
273, 283, 289. 

Kittara, 290. 

Kltui, 3, 28 t. 395. 

Kitunila. 248. 249. 

Kitutu, 290. 

Kuira, 297, 301. 

Kivor, 29S. 

Kiwole, 298. .too. 

Kiworo. 298 . .toil, 3 4, 305. 

Kiyonibi^ Nultan, 25 5. 

Konilw', 5,55. 

Koiuluchi, I", 45, 70, 390. 

Konlotan. 24, 

Kos. .39. 

41. 

Krapf. Dr , 2, 3. 13, 197, 270. 

Kut'nda. 27s. 

Kuingaio, 02, 04. 

Knla)l>, 49. 

KuR'ro. or Ik^kero, 7»'. 

Knrn.i. 205. 2»>8. 

Kur\ amavvng<’, 25 4. 

Kwihancia, Sultan, 25 4. 

Kwihsira. t^o. 

Kj.>tuUi, ^vlUau. \92. 


Lacuh, or Lac ha, 49. 

Laccrda, Dr., 255, 420. 

Liulha Damha, 12, 1 3, 432. 

Lai.lii'las Cochet, 17. 

Lagullas, Cape, 32. 

Lake, Central, IG9, 

of Ileinosura, 233. 

of many Fables, 14. 

Regions, 4. 

l^imha Damha, 14. 

La mu, 31. 32, 40, 29C, 399. 

Lancaster, Sir J., 2. 

I.ainl of the Moon, 14, 168, 1(>9, 1 7(\ 
179, 192. 207, 233, 397, 441, 448. 
I.eeba, 3o. 

LimUi River, 42. 

Limli Creek, 439. 

Linfee, or Loffih, 3((7. 

Livingstone, Dr., 24, 25, 30, 167, 212, 
234, 237, 390, 395, 402, 420. 

Li>l)on, 1 . 

Loanda, 25. 

Loke, 30. 

Lokoya, 276, ‘277. 

I/)mla, Western, 212. 

Iyi>quek, 276 . 

Lufiji, 307, 
liUgi Mariano, 233. 

Luguvii River, 212, 24 4. 

Luhona, 179. 

Luhunda, 193, 
luiinsden, Hon. Mr., 9. 

Lunar Mountains, 2i5 27. 205, 2.3.5, 253, 
273, 276. 277, 283, 284, 

Luriiula. *216, 224, 251. 

Lusizi. 254. 

Lusuru Lake, 2.33. 

Mabruki Pass, 98, 124. 

Mabunixuru humara, 157. 

M.U'huiida, Sultan, 270, 275. 

M'Farlane, Capt., 19. 

Macqiuen. Mr.. -3, 166, 167, 2.33, 276. 
M.nhiLMsear, 32, 324, .37(3 4 45, 447. 
Madege Madogo, 71. 

Makuba. 71. 

Mali) ah, I, 44. 46. 

Magacloxo, 49. 

Magoponi. 45, 70, 76. 

MagiUiiba. 1.51. 

Magiuubi River, 2 48 . 

Magubiku, 21 7. 

Magugi, 283. 

Magiiru Mafupi. 154, 15.5. 

Matiyar, M. Lailislas, 25. 
Mahabaleshwar, I05. 

Mahayya, 27 o, 271 . 

. Sultan, 278. 

Maizan. M , 3, 4, 7 I, 92, 94, 96. 

Miiii y\ W’hetii 81. 

M,ik.5d el 8ha’at, 1. 

Makainh\ Sultan, 146. 
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Makata, 1 U . 

Plain, 125. 

Makdishu. 1, 2, 31, 46, 443, 446. 
Makimoni, 248. 

Makololo, 420. 

Makuuga, lOO. 

Makutaniro, 70. 

Mdkwiya, 274. 

Malabar, 351. 

Malagarazi, 29, 197, 208 et scj., 258, 
259, 289, 307. 

Ffrr>, 185, 205, 207. 

Kiver, 27, 149, 165, 171, 

185, 187, 190, 193, 205, 20f}, 213, 
222, 229, 230, 231, 244, 264. 

Mala Mikono, 154. 

Malcolm, Sir C., 2. 

Malindi, 1, 46, 51. 
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